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Preface to the Second Edition 


This book, like the first edition, is designed 
to introduce the student to general and sys- 
tematic sociology. The major emphases are 
on three variables: groups, processes, and 
institutions. Yet the role and status of the 
individual with reference to these three are 
also given attention. In view of the trends 
both in theory and in empirical findings, we 
have followed a somewhat eclectic point of 
view. To orient the student to this approach 
we have introduced, in the opening chap- 
ter, a consideration of the standpoint and 
methodology of sociology. This chapter 
also discusses the relation^ip of sociology 
to certain other sciences. Other of the more 
important changes in the content, organiza- 
tion, and emphases of the present edition 
are as follows: 

CO In line with current trends in soci- 
ology, cultural anthropology, and psychol- 
ogy the author has attempted a more ade- 
quate integration of some of the basic 
concepts and materials of these fields with 
special reference to the relations of institu- 
tions to social processes. Instead of treating 
institucions as distina fix>m processes, they 
are presented together as representing struc- 
ture and funaion in dynamic interrelation. 
For escample, competition, conflict, co-op- 
eration, differentiation, and other processes 
are discussed with reference to tibc basic 
institutional features of the family, the coin- 
munity, the dm structure, education, reli- 
gion, play, ewJbctic experience, economics, 
politics, and international relations in peace 
and war. This does not mean that the pro- 
ccssual standpoint is negleaed. Quite to 
the contrary, it is basic to sociology. But 
the present organizati<m does eliminate 
some mxmsemsj dt^pikation. 

(2) Qmmdbcal:^ emphasis is given to 
die ioM^y q { cukusal systems and indi- 
vidual a:^ group bdtiavide. Tliis involves 


an analysis of factors making for cultural 
variability as well as for cultural likenesses. 
To make this discussion concrete and mean- 
ingful for the student, examples of contrasts 
among seleaed nonliterate societies and 
between contemporary authoritarian and 
democratic culture systems are thoroughly 
explored. 

(3) There is a more complete presenta- 
tion of world population problems. In 
particular there is a rather full discussion of 
the crises which confront us today as a result 
of the sharp contrast of levels of living and 
cultural values in the highly industrialized 
countries with relatively stationary popula- 
tions vis-5i-vis those with ‘‘explosive"' or 
rapidly growing populations living under 
quite different conditions. 

(4) The present and potential impact of 
the Air Age and the Atomic Age on society 
and culture is examined critically in the 
chapter on geographic factors and also in I 
those chapters dealing with community life, I 
cultural change, and international relations. 

(5) Clotely associated with contempo- 
rary concern about the conservation of 
resources, the problems associated with | 
business cycles, the effects of population 
pressure, the establishment of a peaceful ' 
world order, and others are the implications 
of large-scale state planning and the drift 
toward statism. The effects of the extension 
of governmental controls over every aspect 
of life, of expanding bureauaacy, and of 
the growing identification of the national 
society with the state itself are made clear. 
Just what this drift means in terms of cul- 
tural change for democratically oriented : 
societies is discussed in some detail. 

(6) The treatment of personality has 
bc^ more closely linked with the basic ; 
processes of socialization and enculturation. ' 
And the chapters on the family have been I 
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enriched by the inclusion of recent research 
findings in this whole field. Here the con- 
tributions of social psychology to sociology 
are clearly in evidence. 

(7) The treatment of rural and urban 
communities and of intranational regions 
has been amplified by the introduction of 
new postwar data. Special attention is given 
to the further effeas of the continuing in- 
dustrialization of agriculture and the urban- 
ization of rural life generally. 

( 8 ) Attention is given to the persistence 
of racialism in the modern world and to 
certain new areas of its expression. 

(9) The discussion of role and status 
systems, especially those found in the social 
structure, has been amplified by the inclu- 
sion of material from recent investigations. 

(10) Each chapter closes with an Inter- 
pretative Summary, providing certain gen- 
eralizations regarding the subject matter. 
There are, as heretofore, Questions and 
Exercises. The more technical bibliogra- 
phies have been replaced by briefer but 
more useful annotated lists of suggested 
readings. 

Many suggestions from teachers and stu- 
dents who used the earlier text were incor- 


porated in this revision. The present organ- 
ization of Parts and Chapters was worked 
out on the basis of various attempts at 
rearrangement of the topics in our basic 
course at Northwestern University. Yet 
there is nothing sacred in any particular 
order of topics, and teachers will feel free 
to make whatever modifications they find 
desirable in the preferential presentation of 
materials. 

A number of people aided in the arduous 
task of preparing the present volume. For 
help in the collection of certain statistical 
data I want to thank Gordon D. Kaufman. 
Peter Jacobsohn assisted in the gathering of 
additional material, in revising the Glos- 
sary, and in proofreading. Dr. Paul C 
Glick of the Bureau of the Census was most 
generous in furnishing certain census data, 
and my friends in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were helpful in pro- 
viding certain materials and some of the 
pictures. For their good work in the prepa- 
ration of the manusaipt I extend my thanks 
to Alene Gustavson, Vera Mara, and Mary 
K. Lannen. 

Kimbdl Young 

Evanston 
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Sociology 

A STUDY OF SOCIETY AND CULTURE 
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What Sociology Is and 
What It Tries to Do 


This book is an introduaion to sociology. 
It attempts to select the most telling facts, 
theories, and generalizations about man's 
social life. Yet it does not ride any partic- 
ular sociological hobby or theory. As a 
scientific discipline sociology is too new to 
have developed a compact and closely 
woven body of facts and generalizations or 
laws, as is true of modern physics and chem- 
istry. However, sociology can give a good 
deal to the student who wants to know 
something of the customs, institutions, and 
ways of living which influence him and his 
fellows. In addition, some students may 
find such knowledge will help them per- 
sonally to get along with themselves and 
their fellows. 

Definition of sociology. Sociology is a 
systematic and orderly study of man in so- 
cietyy that is, of group life and of the cus- 
toms, traditions, institutions, and ways of 
thinking and living which are linked to 
group life. For the sociologist normal men 
and women everywhere deal with each other 
chiefly in terms of group membership. Only 
in most exceptional cases and under most 
unusual circumstances do individuals as in- 
dividuals survive in isolation. And, as we 
shall see, such isolation from others is never 
al^lute. 

Man is bom into a group and spends his 
lifetime in a mcnre or less patterned web of 
social relations. But what be does is cicely 
bound up with what others do to and for 
him and with what others accept and ex- 
pea firom him in the way of thought and 
condua. These group-accepted and group- 
expected ways of feeling, thinking, and aa- 
ing ate what the anthropologist c^ culmre. 


As we shall note later, present-day sociology 
and cultural anthropology have much in 
common. Moreover, sociology has close 
relations with biology, psychology, eco- 
nomics, political science, and history. Be- 
fore pointing out these relations, let us look 
more closely at what sociology tries to do. 

The aims of sociology. One of the first 
aims of sociology is to help people to under- 
stand themselves and others more ade- 
quately and objeaively as they work and 
play and otherwise aa together. Only by 
this means will mankind be able, in time, to 
predia and hence to control human aaion 
to more satisfaaory ends. Such ends may 
be justice, good will, peace, happiness, or 
whatever the aims of a given group or 
society may be. 

We aU have some idea of the great strides 
of the physical and biological sciences which 
have made possible modern industry and 
agriculture, modern means of communica- 
tion and transportation, and man's conquest 
of disease. Yet when we try to be scientific 
about our personal and social problems 
most of us are loath to apply the viewpoint 
and methods of objeaive study. We ridi- 
cule the man who, finding that his auto- 
mobile will not run, curses the engine. Or 
we consider a person highly superstitious 
who tries to set a broken arm by magic 
rather than by calling in a doaor. In faa, 
with regard to personal health most of us 
who live under what is called ’'Western 
civilization" recognize that the use of 
science, not magic, is the sensible way of 
solving our problems,^ 

* Sec Frands K. Hsu, Ma$ic md scknc$ in msum 
Yitmum. New York: InstitutC'Of Pacific Relations, 
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WHAT SOCIOLOGY IS AND TRIES TO DO 


When we try to examiae and explain our 
own ideas, emotions, and conduct, espe- 
cially those which reflect our deep-laid habits 
and values regarding our family, getting a 
living, our politics, religion, play, and art 
— to note the chief human interests ~ we 
find it hard to be unbiased and coldly intel- 
lectual. Strongly emotionalized habits and 
values continue to keep mankind from at- 
taining a more adequate knowledge of hu- 
man motive and behavior. Yet if we are to 
advance on the areas of prejudice and igno- 
rance, we must get the help of science, its 
methods and findings. 

The Nature of Science 

The term science may refer either to estab- 
lished and verifiable knowledge about the 
world and man or to the manner of arriving 
at such knowledge. The first may be called 
the content of science; the latter, the 
method. As content it consists of facts and 
generalization regarding cause-and-effect 
relations in nature, among men, or between 
men and nature. Science tells us the real 
reasons for things; in popular slang, '*what 
makes them tick.'" The bodies of general 
faas to be found in a textbook in chemistry, 
physics, or biology are cases in point. We 
know that the elements H and O in the 
combination H2O make water, that adding 
xommon salt (NaQ) to water produces a 
diiSFerent eiffea on the human palate than 
adding ethyl alcohol The 

latter, in turn, if taken too freely may make 
one drunk, but like amounts of its dose 
chemical relative, methyl alcohol (CHsOH), 
will kill. Wc know from biology that mix- 
ing white and black breeds of chickens will 
result in certain combinations of physical 
traits according to the laws of genetics. 

When we come to human and sodd 
sdences the verified and verifiable general- 
izations or laws are not as yet well-estab- 
lished. As to degree of certainty in com- 
parison with the natural sciences, the social 
sdences are in their infancy. Yet in terms 

1943 (minieograi^ied). Hsu cites excelleqt eauno- 
til ihe mxtvkre m Ancktt aod toodcra 
science In presen^-daf China. 


of science, we know a great deal more than 
men knew formerly. In psychology there are 
fairly well-established general laws of learn- 
ing. We know, for instance, that children 
may be taught to fear almost any stimulus 
or situation by applying certain forms of 
conditioning. We know that children at 
the imbecile level of intelligence are defi- 
nitely limited in the amounts of ordinary 
schoolwork they can acquire. 

In sociology we know many general facts 
within rather broad limits of probability. 
For example, unless checked by some means 
or other, population tends to press upon 
the food supply. We know that if two 
peoples of dijfferent cultures come into dose 
and continuing contact with each ocher, 
the statistical chances are that they will ex- 
change technological skills far sooner chan 
they will their respeaive values in morals 
and religion. It is also becoming increas- 
ingly dear that the universal forms of hu- 
man interaction are opposition (conflict and 
competition), co-operation, and differen- 
tiation, and their derivatives. 

Yet in these examples, as is true of most 
sociology, the spedfic cause-and-effea rela- 
tions arc not known in any such predse and 
verified detail as is true of the data of the 
natural sciences. But sociology is becom- 
ing more scientific, and on occasion we shaU 
offer certain tentative generalizations as we 
discuss various aspeas of the field. 

It is the methodological aspea of sdence, 
however, which is our chief concern here. 
While this is not the place to treat sdenrific 
method in any detail, certain basic features, 
especially as they concern sodology and the 
related social sdences, must be examined, 
at least in a brief way. 

The standpoint and method of science* 
Sdence arose out of man's efiforts to solve 
his problems mote effectivdfy. And though 
the methods of sdence have now become 
elaborate, and though sdentiscs today may 
set themselves hypothetical proUems in the 
laboratory before sodecy frees them in 
everyday life, the essential smndpdm of 
$dei^ has be<m much the same for a long 
time. 
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The roots of science, historically, lie in 
praaical problems. Thus, prehistoric man 
learned that a sharp stone made a better 
tool than a dull one; that a long stout stick 
was better for prying loose rocks or other 
objects than a shorter and more fragile one; 
that velocity, and hence killing power, 
could be added to a small spear (arrow) 
when it was propelled from a bow. Later 
man domesticated plants and animals and 
improved locomotion by use of the wheel. 

Actually these and hundreds of other in- 
ventions had long been in use before the 
objeaive principles or *'laws of nature” 
were organized in a systematic way. But 
in any case the first step in science rests 
upon the belief or idea that one condition, 
thing, Of event **causes” or is the ^reason” 
for a second and subsequent condition, 
thing, or event.^ In technical language we 
say this is a working hypothesiSy or probably 
best guess, that the one thing or event 
(variable) relates causally to the second. In 
logical terms an hypothesis is a tentative 
premise with respea to an expeaed con- 
clusion. In common-sense terms it is a 
prospective solution to a problem. From 
such a beginning the scientist goes on 
through several steps to test his hypothesis. 

For our purposes, we may summarize 
scientific method as follows: 

(1) There is always a problem to be solved, 
either pnurtical or theoretical. 

(2) Some hypothesis is set up about cause- 
and-cflfect rations between or among the 
given or assumed factors or events. In sound 
research the hypothesis is stated dearly and 
expliddy. 

(S) standard units of measurement and 
aU the proper instruments, careful and un- 
biased obscarmions are made of the events 
or conditions assodated with the problem 
itself. 

(4) Yet not all events associated with the 
pr^lem-situidon need be observed. A selec- 
tion is made of those which, in terms of logic 
and the best informadon at hand, are thought 
to bear upon cause-and-efea xdation 
undbr inv^gatibn. 

^ In db kaglc of laodam 

b med lor fay oqcmepce or pheooxueaon’wl^ is 
dbaervaUe m simedon. 


(5) An accurate record of the observations 
must be made. 

(6) When the data are collected, desaiption 
and analysis in terms of dassification and cor- 
relation follow. In this the best methods of 
mathematics and other forms of logic should 
be applied. While the ideal is quantification 
of data, in many fields, especially in much of 
social science, we must deal in qualitative 
analysis for some time to come. 

(7) On the basis of the analysis, generaliza- 
tions of varying degrees of certainty may be 
drawn. The degree of certainty is a measure 
of possible prediaion and control of like con- 
dition or event in the future. 

Upon the basis of such systematic gen- 
eralizations, the practical engineer and 
technician may make whatever application 
he can. In turn, he may, in trying to apply 
science, return to the research worker with 
still other unsolved problems. In fact, 
there is and should be constant communica- 
tion between scientist and engineer and 
vice versa. This should be as true of the 
sodal sciences as it is of the natural sciences. 
Unfortunately, all too often the practical 
worker in human aJBEaiirs feels that he knows 
the answer to his problem without the aid 
of the social sdentist. But in any case all 
personal wishes and values of the practical 
man must be completely divorced firom 
sdentific method itself. (&c below.) 

Methods in sociology. Brief mention 
was made above to the fact that some 
sdentific findings are qualitative and less 
accurate — at least maAematically speak- 
ing — than those of the stria laboratory 
or careM statistical study. This situation 
has bearing on the present state of scien- 
tific reseat^ in the sodal sdences. 

In terms of the nature of the problems 
to be studied, and in terms of the state of 
advancement of the applicable methods, 
three dMnaions may be drawn in terms 
of data and their analysis: These are the ex- 
perimental, the statistical, and the historical. 
The first is amply illustrated in the older 
and mote escabli^ed fields of physics and 
chemistry and, in part, in biology. Here 
the data lend themselves to cemtroUed ob- 
semtioQS of high accuracy under strict 
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laboratory conditions. Variables can be ade- 
quately determined, the units of measure- 
ment are well-developed, and the use of 
instruments is at an advanced level. In the 
other disciplines strict experimentation is 
more difficult to carry out. 

The second is exampled in biology, psy- 
chology, and the social sciences. Statistics 
attempts to substitute for the rigid controls 
of the laboratory — where one case, care- 
fully controlled, may be sufficient — by 
treating large numbers of cases or units of 
a given universe or population by devices 
developed by the mathematics of proba- 
bility. Bacteria, seedlings, animals, men, 
farms, machines, or anything of mass nature 
that can be counted but which is otherwise 
difficult to bring under firm laboratory re- 
strictions may be studied statistically. The 
basic features of statistical treatment are as 
follows: 

(1) There must be an adequate representative 
sample of the universe to be studied. The 
units may be individual organisms or parts of 
them. 

(2) Some average or typical measure of the 
total sample is assumed to represent the con- 
ditions for ail. 

(3) The devices for treating mass data are 
chiefly; 

(a) Measures of central tendency or av- 
erage of the frequency of the element in 
question on a given scale. 

(b) Measures of dispersion from the cen- 
tral tendency, that is, of range of cases 
on the scale. 

(c) Various correlational devices for 
treating the relations of averages and 
measures of disperaon of two or more 
comparable series as a method of getting 
at cause and effect. 

Some illustrations familiar to students of 
society and culture are: the distribution of 
intelligence quotients of school children 
and die correlation of these with the occu- 
pations of the fathers of the children; the 
distribution of people in a given country 
according to age, sex, marital status, occu- 
pation, religion and other things, andia 
variety of interesting and highly infotma- 
riv^ egirclarions among these variables. We 


shall have ample opportunity to see how 
useful statistics is as a scientific tool for 
handling much of our sociological data. 

The historical method is the oldest in 
the social sciences and remains one of 
those most frequently used. This method 
concerns itself with prior events in time 
and space with reference to which it was 
not possible to apply any of the usual 
controls of scientific method. It is not, 
however, confined to psychology and the 
social sciences. Such matters as the geo- 
logical development of the earth and the 
evolution of new plant and animal species 
are instances of the use of the historical 
method in the natural sciences. One of 
the essential aims of historic studies is the 
reconstruction of past events or conditions 
in some meaningful fashion. Workers may 
or may not care to generalize on their 
reconstructions. 

The use of this method in the social 
sciences has taken several directions, which 
we mention but briefly. For the most part 
history as an academic discipline, while it 
uses careful methods of sorting and analyz- 
ing its evidence, eschews generalization. 
Therefore its reconstruction of the past is 
usually limited to a recital of events for 
a given period of time. Traditionally this 
material comes from written records of 
various sorts. Some historians arc now 
beginning to use the living interview as an 
addition^ source. 

Sociology, cultural anthropology, and 
psychology, however, have all developed 
methods of direa or indirea interview with 
living persons. These may involve such 
things as the collection of material on 
sod5 parddpadon, culture patterns, or 
various personal ideas or altitudes by means 
of lengAy interviem From such data re- 
constructions may be made. 

For the most part it is not possible to 
control historical data as tbc phyaiod scien- 
tist ctmtrols his data in the laboratory. M 
M, J. Hetskovits apdy puts it: "‘Unlike the 
saoms, plants, ot guhm pigs, man is the 
only animal wbo can "talk bi^/ and, mote- 
over . . . who has to be motivated to par- 
ticipate in a given observWlon by the 
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scientist.’' ® However, the worker with 
such data uses the best methods he can to 
select his sample of informants, to control 
the interviews, and to record his data faith- 
fully. In analyzing the same, he uses in- 
formal quantitative concepts of more or 
less, and presence or absence of variables, 
and the best canons of inductive and de- 
ductive logic. After all, it must not be 
forgotten that the trained human mind is 
still a valid instrument in science and logic. 
From such analysis, he will draw his con- 
clusions or generalizations. For the most 
part the conclusions drawn from historical 
data are far less satisfactory than are those 
of the laboratory experiment or the carefully 
designed statistical study. Yet, if carefully 
and cautiously made, such historical analyses 
are extremely valuable in building a body 
of social-science content and systematic 
generalization. So, too, the historical 
method is often profitably combined with 
the statistical. For example, selected in- 
dividuals who have answered an opinion 
poll may later be given personal interviews 
to discover the roots of such views in their 
life histories. 

In terms of the problems and standpoint, 
research workers sometimes make a aoss- 
seaional desaiption and analysis of their 
data. Here they view their material as if 
it were fixed in time and space. At other 
times they treat their data longitudinally, 
that is, with regard to changes in the vari- 
ables over time. An analogy will make the 
difference in the apprc^ichcs dear. The 
cross-sectional study is like examining a 
single scereopticon or miaoscopic slide to 
desaibe its details and total patterning. 
The longitudinal study, in contrast, is like 
looking at a motion picture, which is 
nothing but a series of pictures moving one 
after another before the q)ectator, thus 
producing the effea of movement. The 
experimental and statmical methods are 
appUcatde chiefly to the former. The latter 
falls essentially in line with the historical 
method since it tbals with time dimension. 
Yet, under certain conditions both experi- 

h a leminir at Northwcttern Ifei- 

vertity, 


mental and statistical method may be ap- 
plied in this field also. Table 1 gives a 
summary of certain basic factors which 
may well be taken into account if and 
when it is desired to examine social- cul- 
tural data from one or the other of these 
standpoints. Let us note a few illustrations 
to make this more meaningful. 

The basic units of sodology are the indi- 
vidual, the society or group, and culture. A 
cross-sectional study of the first might include 
among other things a descriptive analysis of a 
person's motives, such as desire for power and 
new adventures; of his traits, such as honesty 
and tact; of his attitudes, such as favorableness 
or its opposite toward some minority. A trade 
union might be studied from the group frame 
of reference. This might contain such items as 
the aim and codes of control of the union, the 
number and composition of its membership, 
and the ’‘table of organization'* of its various 
officers and members. Similarly, features of 
culture might be described in terms of a single 
trait, a patterning of traits, or as a large cul- 
tural system. (See chapters 3 and 4 for illus- 
trations of systems.) 

In some instances quantitative measure- 
ments of the units may be used. In others 
qualitative desaiption or analysis would be 
needed because one could not count or , 
measure given features of the data. 

Longitudinal studies of the backward-trac- 
ing kind are known to us from the usual his- 
torical monograph on some society through a 
given period of time, such as England in the 
I6th century or the colonial period of the 
United States. The cultural anthropologist, 
using archeological findings and studies of 
living tribes, might attempt to reconstruct the : 
history of a given region and its inhabitants. 
Efforts in this direction, for example, have 
been made for the American Southwest. 

Autobiographies of prominent persons are 
illustrations of informal and often not very 
objective longitudinal method. More sys- 
tematic studies are found in well-documented 
biographies of historical characters. Or any 
living person's life story may be gathered 
through the oral interview, a written question- 
naire, or other device, ^metimes tests and 
interviews may be combined with the histori- 
cal method to get at the development of 
attitudes, ideas, or habits. 

A good instance of the forward-tracingi 
technique is found in Arnold Gesell's studies' 
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TABLE 1 

Two Kinds of Scientific Approach to Problems of Sociology ^ 

I. cross-sectional description and analysis 
(Data fixed in time) 

A. Methods 

, 1. Experimental and statistical or quantitative, preferable 

Quasi-statistical and descriptive-historical or qualitative, often necessary because of 
nature of data 


B. Basic Factors to Describe and Analyze 
(Stress on formal features) 

Units of Description Classifications and Patterns 


Relationships 


individual: 

Total personality or parts, e.g., 
traits 

SOCIETY OR OBOUP: 

Primary -secondary 
In-group: out-group 

culture: 

Traits 

Totality 


Types of modes of personality, ^.g., 
introvert-extrovert 

Types of primary and secondary 
groups; in-groups and out-groups 

Patterns 
Cultural systems 


Interactional linkages, e.g., 
membership roles and status 


Forms of solidarity-opposition 


Forms of relationships among 
patterns 

Forms of relationships among 
systems 


H. longitudinal description and analysis 
(Data in motion through time) 

A. Methods 

1. Experimental and statistical, preferable 

2. Historical-descriptive, often necessary because of nature of data 

B. Basic Factors to Describe and Analyte 
(Stress on dynamic features) 

Unhs of Description Classifications and Patterns RelathmJbips 

Individuals, groups, and cul- As above, but stress on change Interactional dynamics or pm- 
ture, as above through time cesiual anaiysts: 

(a) Backward tracing, or re- 
conscruedon of change in past 

(b) Forward tracing, or ob- 
servtdon through dm 


in human maturation and learning. On the 
basis of observation of infants as they grow up, 
he has been able to give us a reasonable idea 
about the important stages which an indi- 
vidual in the American culture goes through 
as he advances from babyhood to adol^ 
cence, 

* Some features of this Table we wiggssted by 
R. H. SeashWr 


As we proceed through the many topics 
discussed in dbis book» dbece will be ample 
iUustmk^ns of various researdi studies in 
sociok>gy. Some of thm used tmemed^ 
some but they all had dbetr place 

in amtrikdng to the science of aoctoic^* 

Concepts^ and sdemoe. Words 

m the essential tods of tboii^t« acknrific 
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or otherwise. The setting-up of hypotheses 
and propositions, the layout of methods, 
and the analysis and drawing of conclusions 
involve the use of carefully defined terms 
or concepts. Behind the most ejEcient in- 
strument of observation and measurement 
lies a logic of science couched in precise 
language, where words and mathematical 
symbols have exaa meanings. Yet words 
may influence logic and science negatively. 

The concepts of science derive, as do all 
other concepts, from a process of abstrac- 
tion from sensory-perceptual experience. 
At a simple level, concept formation is 
evident in the classification of objeas. The 
concept "'chair** is not to be confused with 
the perceptual term for any given chair. As 
a concept it refers to a class of objects, de- 
fined at the most rudimentary common- 
sense level as ’"something to sit on.’* While 
this is not, strialy speaking, an adequate 
definition, it i^ows that everyday experi- 
ence has led man to make concepts for 
classes of common objects. So, too, out 
of a welter of everyday living we have de- 
veloped concepts of attributes, such as those 
of length, breadth, volume, color, and the 
like. When we use the word ’'inch** we do 
not necessarily think of a particular thing 
an inch long. Nor does the use of the 
word '"blue” as a concept necessarily refer 
to a particular species of bird. 

Science draws its concepts from the cul- 
tural storehouse of evcry^y concepts but 
tries to define these more carefully. The 
term comtrua is sometimes used m distin- 
guish concepts of science from otha^. In 
technical language we want the concefHCs to 
have denotation or precise meaning only. 
All connotations or suggestions and espe- 
cially emotional impEcations must be elim- 
inate. It is for this reasem, among others, 
that logicians and scientists build up vocab- 
ularies of technical words for their special 
subject matter. The technical vocabulary of 
cteBistry, fiiysia, or mathemadcs is com- 
pletdy beyemd the o^mprebension of most 
Uf pabfde. Yet there is a sociai-Cultuial 
com^pommt; in use these concepts. 

ptgiMOcient or concensus 
and scientiscs, such con- 


cepts would be meaningless to scientists as 
well. 

The social sciences have not, as yet, de- 
veloped an adequate set of scientific con- 
struas. In some phases of mathematical 
economics and in highly technical aspects 
of psychology, considerable advance to- 
ward special vocabularies has been made. 
But in sociology and most of the other 
social sciences, many of our concepts are 
words also in everyday usage. For example, 
the word ’’instinct*’ once had rather tech- 
nical meaning in biology but, because of its 
literary and everyday meaning as any more 
or less learned but automatic response, it 
has been abandoned. So, too, in sociology 
and social psychology such concepts as 
attitude and Opinion and terms for processes 
cause difficulty because they are also used 
loosely by the man in the street. One of the 
first steps to a refinement of our social- 
science vocabulary is to develop denotative 
technical terms which have no connotations 
in ordinary speech and writing. Second, 
we must get general acceptance of these 
terms by workers in the various fields. The 
development of dictionaries of sociological 
and psychological terms is an aid in this 
direaion.® 

, A word should be said about the nature 
of definition. If we in the social sciences 
are to advance to a more objeaive analysis 
of social and cultural data, we mu^ begin 
by carefully defining our concepts. A 
sound definition must include, among other 
things, the following: (1) It mo^ give the 
essential feature or attributes of the thing 
defined. (2) It must be stated in terms 
other than the term defined. (3) It must 
delimit the concept sufficiently to make 
it unequivocal. And it should not be in 
figurative or ambiguous language. (4) It 
should be useful for the purpose of the 
particular scientific study. The present 
trend is toward ’’operational definitions** 
which define a term by what it does rather 

•The student will find tie following helpful: 
B. B. Reuter, Hmdhok ^ New fork; The 

Dryden Press, 1941; H. P. FaircEild, ed., DkPhn^ry 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1944; 
imd H. C. Warren, ed., THcHmaty ^ Bos- 

tOQt Houghton Company, 1^4. 
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than in terms of what it is. (5) There is 
nothing inherently sacred about any con- 
cept or term. The scientist only insists that 
the concepts be applied in a consistent 
manner. It follows that there can be no 
’’right” or ’’wrong” definitions since any 
concept is what it is in terms of its logical 
delimitations and what is generally accepted 
or agreed upon by the experts in the par- 
ticular field. 

In science, as in everyday life, for that 
matter, there are various levels of abstrac- 
tion. For description and analysis at simpler 
levels such concepts as group, society, com- 
munity, and the like will do. When, how- 
ever, we go on to discuss patterning, we 
often have to step to a higher level of ab- 
straction and talk in terms of form. When 
we deal with relationship, still other and 
even more abstract terms may come into 
play. And finally, as we reach the level of 
systematic generalizations, principles, or 
laws, the concepts may seem far removed 
from the everyday reality. 

There is always the danger, too, that 
highly abstract words will come to be 
viewed as if they were themselves conaete 
things, not merely the symbols of attributes, 
qualities, quantities, and relationship. The 
tendency to reification also rests on com- 
mon habits. Since words stand for objeas 
or classes of objects, or their qualities and 
the like, we easily fall into the habit of 
using them as if they were actual things. 
Everyday illustrations are such combina- 
tions of words as Capital vs. Labor or terms 
like the Public Good or The New Deal. 
Using capital letters always inaeases the 
connotation that these are real things. Too 
often social scientists fall into a similar trap. 

The central problem, however, is to make 
sure that the high abstraction can be rigidly 
applied to concrete data in such a way as 
to make them meaningful. We are making 
some gains and we may expect, in time, 
to see the armchair theorist — and he has 
his place — and * the empirical research 
worker combine their efforts in developing 
a more satisfaaory system or theory. Until 
this happy day ^ives, we must continue 
to define our sociological concepts as care- 


fully as we can, put them to the empirical 
test of scientific description and analysis 
as often as we can, and thus contribute to 
the growing body of more exact knowledge 
in the field. 

Before going on to state the relations of 
sociology to other disciplines, especially 
the social sciences, we must examine several 
of the more serious handicaps which we all 
face in trying to be objective about our 
own or other people’s social-cultural world. 

Handicaps to Scientific Thinking in 
Sociology 

Science is man’s most fruitful way of ob- 
serving, classifying, and interpreting the 
world and himself. It is a great cultural 
advance over magic and fiaion as a way 
of dealing with serious problems. Sociol- 
ogy, in addition to the technical difficul- 
ties of deciding on adequate units of de- 
scription and analysis and of finding appli- 
cable methods of study, is handicapped by 
much emotionalized thinking. Such think- 
ing derives from tradition and from the 
persistent tendency of laymen and public 
leaders alike to assume that they can know 
the answers to social-science problems with- 
out recourse to scientific study. Let u$ see 
what some of these handicaps are. 

Man follows his group* More than one 
wise man of history and the present world 
has repeated the expression: Know $kysilf. 
And truly, man everywhere, primitive and 
modem, is interested in himself and in his 
immediate fellows. Yet mote often than 
not this interc^ takes the fexm of 
emtrism. This means that individuals be- 
lieve their group or society to be the center 
of the world, their values the highest, and 
their cthia the only correa one. 

To dte some illusttadons: The Navahos of 
our own Semthwe^ refer to themselves, in their 
native tongue, as ’The People.” When the 
Carib Indians — ftom whom our word ’’Car- 
ibbean” comes — were asked whence they 
came, they told the early white ocploctts, 
”We alone are people,” im^ying that all 
ethers were of lesser breed. %e Greenland 
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Eskimos, when they first had white visitors, 
thought the latter were sent there to learn 
virtue and good manners; and the highest 
compliment which could be paid a white man 
was that he was, or soon would be, as good as 
a Greenlander. Coming to more advanced 
peoples, the Jews separated all mankind into 
themselves and the Gentiles. The ancient 
Greeks referred to all non-Greeks as barbar- 
ians, that is, babblers or those who could not 
speak Greek. In our own day the dominant 
party in Russia believes its mission is to bring 
peace and planned prosperity to the rest of the 
world while it views us and most western 
European nations as decadent plutocrats. On 
our part, in turn, many leaders view with alarm 
the expansion of Russian power and influence 
as foreshadowing the end of Christianity and 
of higher civilization. 

Social scientists realize that group-cen- 
teredness is a solid fact of culture. There 
is no such thing, technically speaking, as 
'^Russian sociology'* or '’British psychol- 
ogy** or "bourgeois genetics’*! The cus- 
toms, traditions, and laws of the people 
residing in Russia have diflFerent values from 
our own, but the basic human relations 
everywhere involve co-operation, conflia, 
competition, and other processes. True, 
the statements of particular Russian leaders 
arc often interpreted as expressions of some 
unique "Russian** psychology, as if the 
thinking and behaving of these men were 
distinctive. What they want or hope to 
get may not agree with what the represent- 
atives of Britain or this country want or 
wish; but the underlying machinery of 
mind and aaion is the same everywhere, 
and there must be some universal general 
terms or "kws** which can state these uni- 
formities. Of course, the sociologist, along 
with his colleagues in social science and 
psychology, may wish to discover "how 
come" the Russians say and do what they 
do, why it is so hard to "get along’* with 
them. But, if they are scientific, this will 
not consist in maintaining that the Western 
muiom are inherently superior in morals 
and manners to them, nor, par contra, that 
somdhow or other the ideals of Karl Marx 
are really being effectively worked out in a 
highly authoritarian 


Almost endless examples might be cited 
of the unscientific, self-centered, and group- 
centered thinking which goes on every- 
where. The student will be able to provide 
many of his own case studies. Just to cite 
a few which come from areas of behavior 
with which sociology deals: 

We are all familiar with, and yet too often 
the victims of, a lot of nonsense about the 
relation of race to thought and action. In 
American society white men almost uni- 
versally believe themselves innately superior 
to people of colored races. And World 
War II was fought, in part at least, because 
the Nazis were actually implementing the 
race myth of “Nordic" or “Aryan" supe- 
riority and hence divine right to conquer 
and rule the world. The Japanese also were 
trying to imitate the followers of Hitler in 
their program for “Asiatic Co-prosperity.** 

Now some may say that such ideas are 
silly, that all we need is to pass laws against 
racial discrimination. Qoser at home, re- 
formers often tell us we can cure war by 
law, or crime and divorce by education. 
But these approaches are hardly scientific. 
We must realize that human values and be- 
liefs make up some of the most stubborn of all 
social-cultural facts. We shall make no ad- 
vance if we shut our eyes to the place that 
irrational, emotionally colored attitudes and 
values have in group as well as individual 
actions. 

The simple world of good or bad. 
Qoscly linked to ethnocenttism is the wide- 
spread and traditional tendency to see our 
personal and social problems and their pos- 
sible solutions in terms of good or bad, right 
or wrong, white or blacky for ot against, or 
from some other two-directional stand- 
point. Facts, situations, and people that 
we do not like or understand, or fear, we 
assign to the limbo of the evil or dangerous. 
That with which we agree or with which 
we fed at home, we believe "all tight." 
Thus, the rugged individualists among 
our businessmen, who accept the doctrine 
of laissez faire as some men take their 
religion, damn any or all talk of social 
planning. 
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PersoaalizatiotL of causes. Furthermore, 
in describing and interpreting the present 
political and economic issues men are prone 
to personalize the conflict and competition. 
For example, for the Allied peoples of 
World War I, Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany 
was the personal devil responsible for the 
war. In World War II it was Hitler. Con- 
trariwise, during the first conflict the Ger- 
mans attacked Lord Grey as a warmonger; 
and in the second one, Winston Churchill 
of Britain got similar verbal treatment. So, 
too, the troubles of the postwar years have 
been blamed on the ideological descendants 
of Karl Marx in Russia and elsewhere. On 
the other side, the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain have been blamed for blocking 
peace among the nations. The name-call- 
ing on both sides is but a repetition of the 
age-old practice of viewing our problems 
-world-wide, local, or personal — as due 
to, the evils and faults of other men. 

Single or multiple causation. A fourth 
tendency of people who want to know 
their world, especially when it threatens 
them with a serious problem which de- 
mands a solution, is to seek for and find 
a single, particular reason or cause for events, 
situations, or conditions which on scientific 
grounds are caused by a number of prior 
events, situations, or conditions. This com- 
mon way of assuming a single cause we 
call particuhrim. 

The student diould not fall into any such 
easy explanation of social events. For ex- 
ample, when it was the habit to explain 
everything in terms of ''the survival of the 
fittest,” a German scholar contended Aat 
the thick skulls of the Australian abewrigiaes 
were due to the &ct that the men handled 
their women with such violence as to break 
all the thin heads. As a re^t only thick- 
skulled women remained to reproduce. 
Another German, J. Lippett, argued that 
man took the idea of a mill for grinding, 
with its upper and nether millstxmes, from 
the upper and lower molars in his own 
mouth. The theory that the white man's 
technical superiority over the colored races 


is due to his superior heredity is another 
such view. 

All such theories rest on the eifort to find 
a simple single cause for what is the result 
of several and complex causes. The chief 
error in particularism rests on the human 
tendency to use the process of abstraction, 
to simplify the basic reasons for events.® 

While these examples are drawn chiefly 
from primitive man, similar explanations 
are found all around us. Overproduction is 
often cited as the cause of the business cycle, 
though others hold the cycle due to exces- 
sive amounts of credit and money in circu- 
lation at a given time. War has variously 
been blamed on man’s innate pugnacity, on 
the Satanic designs of criminal men, and on 
an assumed inevitable principle of the 
struggle for existence. The rise of prices is 
often blamed on the absence of rationing 
by the government, delinquency on the 
motion pictures or radio, and divorce on 
a sharp reduction in the birth race. 

While some particular cause named may 
be one among many which bring about a 
given condition, most social as well as per- 
sonal problems have multiple, not single, 
causation. And no satisfaaory solutions 
will appear until men everywhere give up 
such tendencies to simplify and abstract. 
They must turn to a careful description and 
analysis of the pertinent faas, both those 
prior in time and those currently associated 
with a given problem. 

In our sociological analyses, then, we 
must try to discover not only the tational 
but the illogical bases of given conduct. 
Ethnocentrism, division into fight and 
wrong, finding persons to blame, and par- 
ticularism represent, each in its own way, a 
nuxture of rational and irrational dements. 
When we have the fitccs of a given sodal- 
cuhural dcuadon or event, we should be 
in a better portion to give them systematic 
moanmg. While we have a Icmg distance 
to ^ hrfore w have a very solid body of 
kn^kdge mdb as wiefind in chemistry or 

* Bom ol tkm mempm oom emtltosc 

$0^ heifer ChkigotUd- 
vsfiity of Cbioigo ISO#. 
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physics, nonetheless we must keep on try- 
ing to get at social-cultural data objec- 
tively. To give up the search, of course, 
is to admit defeat at the start, and we would 
then fall back — as mankind has done so 
often in the past — on magic, supernatu- 
ralism, and other fantastic means of solving 
personal and group problems. In an age of 
nuclear fission and undreamed-of bacterial 
and chemical warfare, such primitive de- 
vices will hardly do. 

Yet, in the end sociology, like any other 
science, must pay its debt to the society and 
culture which make it possible. Put in 
simple terms we ask, sooner or later, What 
about social action} That is, what can so- 
ciology tell the lawmaker, the reformer, the 
educator, the businessman, the labor leader, 
and the statesmen of the world about man 
and his conduct which will lessen human 
conflict, make for more adequate well- 
being, or whatever other values we con- 
sider ideal and worth striving to get? 

While our major aim is analysis rather 
than action^ we shall not avoid, on occasion, 
giving attention to proposals for improve- 
ment; and when we discuss the place of 
planning in the modern world, we shall 
concern ourselves directly with the meaning 
of planned aaion and what we may hope 
from it, (See chapter 32.) 

Sociology and Related Sciences 

Before concluding this introductory dis- 
cussion, we must look briefly at the rela- 
tlorxs of sociology to certain other scientific 
disciplines. Many special phases of the 
relationships win come into our treatment 
as we proceed. At this point we give only 
the bake orientation. 

Biology and sociology. The social life 
of human beings has at least two important 
toemm mimm Uohgy. One of these is the 
inheritance or cemdnuity of the essential 
bodily smfcctuies and functions whidbi man 
has ih common with the animals, especially 
the fairer mammals — the monk^ and 
apes. Ttd$ m evident in the bodily consd- 
tndon and imjor driw survival, deter- 
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mined chiefly by heredity. The other has 
to do with the fact that being a mammal, 
man is dependent at birth and for a con- 
siderable time thereafter on other members 
of the same species for survival. That is, 
as a mammal, and particularly as the high- 
est form of the mammal, man is a social 
species. His survival as an independent 
organism, as well as his reproduction or 
continuation of the species through prog- 
eny, is absolutely dependent on relations 
with other members of the same species. 
This process, called interaction, is funda- 
mental to all society. It has its roots in the 
dependence of the newborn on the older 
generation, especially on the mother or 
some substitute. 

In view of such facts, sociology must 
take into account the racial history of man 
and examine the dogmas about both racial 
and individual differences in order to dis- 
cover the errors of popular myth and legend 
which are the basis, in part, of ethno- 
centrism. Also, we must deal with popula- 
tions in their struggle for survival. That is, 
we must study the numbers of mouths to 
be fed in relation to food which nature pro- 
vides to satisfy the basic needs. Then, too, 
we shall note that man's forms of social life, 
beginning with that of the family, have pro- 
totypes in lower mammalian species, par- 
ticularly those species dose to us, such as 
the monkeys and apes. 

So, too, sodology draws heavily on medi- 
cine, which, of course, rests on biology. 
Many important facts regarding diet, 
health, and disease have more or less direct 
bearing on group as well as individual 
behavior. 

In addition to these topics, biology has 
contributed much to sociology in the study 
of the relations of plants and animals to 
man's survival, What is called human 
ecology, the sdence of man's adaptation to 
his fellows and his resources in spatial terms, 
draws heavily upon both plant and animal 
ecology. 

Sodology and anthropology, literally, 
m$bropmgy means *'the sdence of man,'* 
from the Greek antbropos (human bdng, 
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man) and logy^ from logos (word, or dis- 
course). Sociology means ’’science of 
society,” from the Latin sodo, from sodus 
(liter^y companion, but in broader sense 
meaning group or society). These precise 
definitions give a clue to the difference as 
well as the likeness of the two fields. An- 
thropology includes such subfields as physi- 
cal anthropology, or human anatomy; arche- 
ology, or the study of prehistoric remains of 
man and his handicrafts; linguistics, or the 
science of language, at least some branches 
of it; and finally cultural anthropology, 
which deals with man’s folkways, institu- 
tions, and other more or less habitual and 
transmissible ways of doing and thinking. 
Some British writers call this subfield social 
anthropology. Obviously it is with respect 
to this last-named phase that anthropology 
overlaps, or has much in common with, 
sociology. 

This is not the place for entering into a 
technical discussion of the fine points of 
likeness and difference between sociology 
and cultural anthropology. The major difi 
ference has not been in method or theory 
so much as in the subjea matter of investi- 
gation. Until recently the cultural anthro- 
pologist has confined himself largely to the 
study of nonliterate and non-European 
peoples and their cultures, whereas the 
sociologists of Europe and this country have 
devoted themselves almost entirely to 
studies of their own particular countries. 
Today sociology and cultural anthro- 
pology arc becoming more closely inter- 
related. But the other subfields of anthro- 
pology represent distinctive areas of interest 
and investigation of only occasional con- 
cern to sociology. 

Economics and politics* Economics deals 
with the manner by which man produces, 
distributes, and consumes or uses material 
goods and services. In many aspects of these 
operations economics and sociology over- 
lap. Such matters as management-labor 
relations are often the topic of sociological 
study, especially as they exemplify co-oper- 
ation and/or conflict of groups. Levels of 
standards of living certainly have wide so- 


ciological bearing. Also, such a question 
as to whether capitalism and free enterprise 
are more conducive to the production of 
wealth and human satisfactions than social- 
ism is equally interesting to sociology and 
economics. 

In like manner, political science, or the 
science of government and statecraft, deals 
with many problems with which the sociol- 
ogist is also interested. To mention one of 
the most important of the joint concerns, 
war as an institution and as an expression of 
group conflict and co-operation has been 
studied by scholars in both these fields. And 
today the expanding governmental controls 
are producing wide sociological effects 
which reach beyond such matters as admin- 
istrative practice and bureaucracy. 

History and social science. Many his- 
torians do not consider history to be a social 
science in the sense of aiming at formal sys- 
tematic theory and generalization. While 
they use scientific methods as far as possible 
in collecting and interpreting their data, 
they do not try to formulate hypotheses, 
generalizations, or laws of historical proc- 
esses. And often those writers who try to 
generalize, such as Oswald Spengler or 
Arnold J. Toynbee, are said to be sociolo- 
gists or philosophers insofar as their theories 
of history are in question. Actually there 
is a lot of meaningless chatter about this 
topic. Certainly all the social sciences draw 
upon historical data for their analyses, since 
only a fact in a certain time and place may- 
be examined and interpreted. 

Psychology and social science, ftychol- 
ogy is most intimately bound up not only 
wiA sociology and cultural anthropology 
but with all the social sdences. Tradition- 
ally psychology has dealt with the individ- 
ual and his motives, mental medbanisim, 
and behavior in contsm to sociology, 
where the emphasis has been on the group 
and the institution. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the two academic disdpltnes have 
much in common, as anyone who will ex- 
amine standard textbodks in ihe two fields 
wiU discover for himsdf. Focaociotogy and 
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its closest kin, social psychology, the chief 
concern has been the study of interaaion: 
(l) of individuals with each other, (2} of 
the individual and his group, and (3) of 
groups with each other. The stress in indL 
vtdual psychology, as it is frequently termed 
by way of contrast, is the study of the person 
as such, his motivations, the mechanics by 
which he learns his way in the world, and 
the nature of his mental and behavioral 
processes. Yet most present-day psychol- 
ogists realize that the individual grows up 
in a social-cultural environment, as well as 
a physical one, and that what he learns is 
constantly being influenced by parents, 
brothers and sisters, friends, teachers, and 
aU others with whom the person comes into 
contact as he develops from early child- 
hood through adolescence to maturity. 

A word of advice may well be oflfered 
about the terminology of the two fields. 
Since psychology is still largely oriented to 
the individual, it uses concepts such as 
motives, ideas, attitudes, values, and habits, 
and the various mechanisms or processes 
which relate these to each other. Among 
others of these are conditioning, inhibition, 
frustration, tension-reduction, and many of 


the older concepts derived from an earlier 
psychology, such as association, memory, 
forgetting, conceptualization, and the like. 

Sociology, in contrast, talks about cus- 
toms and traditions, the mores, institutions, 
and technologies which are oriented to 
group and cultural approaches to human 
behavior. Aaually both psychology and 
sociology deal with individuals. If one 
were asked for the key linkage it would 
be the concept interaction. After all, groups 
are but individuals in interaction, and cul- 
ture Q,e,, folkways, institutions, and tech- 
nologies) is entirely learned. 

The point is that there is ample work for 
all the social sciences and psychology to do; 
and while there may be occasion^ over- 
lapping, the emphases are different. Yet, 
in the end, as to method and systematic 
generalization, we may look forward to a 
growing integration and unity among the 
sciences which deal with man and his social 
conduct. We are far from such a stage 
now, but sociology, it is hoped, will aid 
in giving the student the beginnings of 
this larger overall understanding of what 
makes people do and think as they do in 
their relations with their fellow men. 


Interpretative Summary 

1. Sociology is a systematic and orderly study of man in society. Its fundamental descrip- 
tive concepts are society, culture, and personality. 

2. As an emerging science, sociology tries to vise the same methods as are used in the more 
established sciences. It suffers some handicaps by virtue of the nature of its data and 
from the lack of adequate techniques for studying the same objectively. 

3. Sociology, like the other social sciences, is further handicapped by the persistence of 
irrational attitudes and values about the nature of man and of society. Such irrationality, 
however, must be taken into account in any scientific analysis since it is itself a potent 
element in culture and conduct. 

4. Sociology has close relations, as to interest, standpoint, and method, with biology and 
especially with the other social sciences. Aaually it overlaps with much of cultural 
anthropology and social psychology. 

5. Strictly speaking, as a science sociology has no place in any particular program of social 
action. While sociology does and should tackle important problems set before it by 
practical people of the everyday world, in its methods of investigation, its analysis, 
and the intopretation of its findings it must keep itself fi;ee from bias and wishful 
de^es for particular answers on the part of those who ask its services. If it does so, it 
will much OKwe eflfeaively and richly repay its debt to the society and culture which 
make social science posable in the first place. 
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Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 
A. Questions and Exercises 

1. What ate the formal steps in a scientific study? In tackling problems scientifically dc 
people always proceed in this formal way? If not, why not? Cite any instances of this, 
your own or other. 

2. If you are assigned to prepare a term paper on a given topic, the data for which are 
in books and documents in the library, can such an undertaking be considered a scien- 
tific study? Is working on a problem in the laboratory necessarily scientific? In short, 
what are the chief standards of sound science everywhere? 

3. What are some serious pitfalls into which we are likely to fall in attempting to under- 
stand objectively our own society and its culture? That of others? 

4. Prepare a short illustration of one of the following: 

(a) Ethnocentrism 

(b) Personalization of causation 

(c) Particularism 


B. further Beading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

Lowell J. Carr, Situational analysis; an observational approach to introductory sociology. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. 

Designed to introduce the students into certain methods of studying social situations 
around them. A good method of training in science. 

Columbia Associates in Philosophy, An introduction to reflective thinking, e^iecially chap- 
ters 1, 2, 4, 7, and 8. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. 

An excellent and well-written story of the nature of logic and science with illustrations 
of their use fi;om various fields: physics, biology, psychology, history, and others. 

Ernest Dimnet, The art of thinking. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1928. 

A readable account of logic and its help in everyday thinking. 

George A. Lundberg, Can science save us? New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1947. 

A smnulating essay pointing out the prospects and difficulties of using social science 
to help present-day mankind s^e some of its most presang problems. Some siiarp com- 
ments on the unscientific and wishful mind. 

R. H. Thouless, How to think straight, the technique of applying hffc instead of emotion. 
New York: Simon & Schuaer, 1939. 

A handy and well-written discussion of the difficulties in thinking, with suggestions as 
to how to overcome these. See especially appendix I, 
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Society, Culture, and Personality 




The Major Forms of Group Life 


Sociology deals with three basic features or 
variables: society, culture, and personality. 
Society has to do with the interactions of 
individuals, of groups, and of an individual 
and a given group or groups. Culture refers 
to man’s techniques, customs, traditions, 
institutions, values, and ways of interpreting 
the world of nature and of man. The study 
of personality is concerned essentially with 
describing and analyzing the motivations, 
habits, attitudes, and ideas of the individual 
with reference to himself and others. 

Obviously these topics are also of interest 
to psychology, cultural anthropology, and 
the other social sciences. It would make 
for a neat division of work if we could say 
that sociology deals with society, cultural 
anthropology with culture, and psychology 
with personality. But in view of the way 
these three fields of study have developed 
in recent years, no such clear-cut separation 
of interest can be made. Yet, as pointed 
out in chapter 1, sociology and anthro- 
pology have stressed the first two variables, 
psychology the last. Nonetheless, the 
student of sociology must understand the 
chief features of all three and their inter- 
relations. 

We must nor forget that man repre- 
sents a social species. Everywhere and at 
all times the individual lives out his days 
in direct or indirect contact with his fellows. 
He could not long survive without some 
reference to others. Even the fictional lone 
man on a desert island could not carry on 
without habits learned socially, or without 
solace in his daydreams about his former 
friends, or without aaual plans to rejoin 
them. In our earlier years, with our parents 
and brothers and sisters we make up a 
family. Among many primitives the indi- 
vidual is also tied up to a dan or c^er 
wider kinship group. Later, as hurfjand or 


wife, a person helps form a new family. 
Children and most youth belong to some 
school group or other. Many of us are 
associated with congeniality groups, clubs, 
or fraternal orders. Most of us are members 
of some church. As adults we work with 
others at a job or profession. And all of 
us belong to certain more or less well- 
defined status-giving groups called class or 
caste. In Western national societies a large 
fraaion of normal adults takes part, at least 
periodically, in political and civic aaions 
at local, state, or national level. Besides 
these more regularized and recurrent asso- 
dations of people, from time to time we 
have contact with others as members of 
crowds, audiences, and those intangible but 
important associations of common interest 
which we call public or publics. In all these 
the essence of group life lies in the interac- 
tion of persons witlx each other in terms of 
some common, like, or antagonisticiaterests. 

What we do, that is, the roles we play 
with regard to others, varies greatly. A 
student has habits in a fraternity that are 
quite different from his habits in his own 
family. As a wage-earner a father has a 
wide range of contacts which have little 
or nothing to do with his home life. A 
married woman as member of a bridge dub 
plays a role which has Uttie in common 
with her function as a wife and mother. 
And so it goes: Each particular group sets 
the pattern of the thoughts and aaions of 
its members, and within such social order 
we cany on as personalities. 

Prehuman Social Life 

Social life did not begin with man. It 
is found in many animal spedes. Among 
certain insects such as the bees, ants, and 
termites, there is a group life marked by a 
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remarkable division of labor and organiza- 
tion. Some ant species keep plant lice, or 
aphids, in captivity, which they milk for 
purposes of securing food. The ants tend 
these plant lice carefully, moving them 
when they move and seeing that other ants 
do not carry them off. Birds show inter- 
esting features of life in association in their 
joint nest-building, in division of labor in 
seeking food, in the gradation of power by 
which some birds dominate others — the 
**pecking order’' — and in a wide variety 
of vocal gestures to indicate love, anger, or 
fear. But it is in the higher vertebrate 
animals, especially the mammals, that we 
find the beginnings of the type of social 
life which, in basic form, resembles our 
own. 

This faa is useful to sociology because it 
shows that society or group life is older than 
man and his culture. This is an extremely 
important point. It is well for us to know 
and recall that most of the primary forms 
of human social life have their prototypes 
in the collateral and related higher mam- 
malian species, especially the monkeys and 
apes. These reved patterns of mutual care, 
proteaion, co-operation, group solidarity, 
play, conflict, of leadership and follower- 
ship, gestural interstimulation and a good 
deal of social learning, one animal from 
another. 

Social life among the apes. The follow- 
ing summary from various studies of apes, 
especially the chimpanzee, will bring out 
some of the facts> However, the student 
should realize that in desaibing prehuman 
societies the use of teems applicable to 
human society has distina limitations from 
a strictly scientific standpoint* Unfortu- 
natdy we lack a vocabulary to portray ape 
societies which is different from that used 
in human sociology. 

^ Among other studies of monkeys and apes, see 
C. R. Gu-pentcr, ^'Societies of monkeys ana apes/' 
Bhkikal 1942, $: 177-204; Wolfgang 

Kdhler, Th tmtality ofaps, Zndrev. ed., New lOfk: 
Harcomt, Brace 8c Company, 192d; E.. M. Yerkes 
and Ada W. Yerkes, ThepiMtaps, New Havonr Yale 
University Press, 1929; ibd S. Ztickerman, The soHd 
IHe and af$s. New York : Harcourt, Brace Sc 

Uwapany, 1932. . 


(1) The basic grouping of ape society re- 
sembles in form the essentials of the human 
family. There are usually an adult male, 
severd adult females, and the offspring. 
Rather commonly, too, other males, '‘bache- 
lors,*’ attach themselves to such familial group- 
ings. Their presence and especially their sexual 
interest in the females result in frequent 
fighting between them and the chief male. In 
any case the sex relations of male and female 
— though periodic in character — represent 
one basic pattern of interaction. In the sex 
relations of the apes we find gesture, play, pur- 
suit, and surrender. Since these situations 
recur over and over again, certain habitual 
forms of stimulus and reaction arise. These 
represent prototypes of certain human be- 
havior. 

The second aspect of family life arises in the 
relations of the mother-ape with her offspring. 
The newborn could not survive at all were it 
not for the food and care which the mother 
gives her baby-ape. This is a dependency- 
protective form of relation. The recurrence of 
the need for food and care on the part of the 
young means that here, too, there is a certain 
ordering of social habit for both mother and 
offspring. The chief features of this are de- 
pendence, protection, and co-operation. The 
habits derived from such social situations 
doubtless carry over into later reactions among 
adult apes. 

(2) Thus co-operative and friendly rela- 
tions are not confined to those between the 
mother-ape and young of&pring. Both in 
natural habitat and under conditions of cap- 
tivity — as in the experimental ape farms and 
large zoological parks — adult with their 
young band together in foraging for food and 
for protection. Experimental observations 
show that together they will build up a rough 
pile of boxes from which to r^ch bananas 
hanging from the top of the cage. Abo, 
adult apes will pair off, not only with refer- 
ence to sexual activities but in play and for 
mutual protection. 

Neat proof of a rudimenmry sense of soli- 
darity is shown when me of the number of 
apes that have been living together is isdated 
from them. When such a member b removed 
by a keeper and shut up in a netr-by cage but 
sdUU in sight of the odim, the Utter wifi 
a great vocal hubbub. Yet, curimisly enough, 
thb continues otAy so long as bdbted 
member continues hb wafis and tem^i^ in 
sight. Once he b sfient and out of sight, the 
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other apes pay little or no attention to him. 
When the isolated ape is returned to the group 
there is often an outpouring of emotioni 
response of 

Per contra, a stranger-ape introduced for 
the first time among a group of apes already 
habituated to each other is likely to be at- 
tacked. This is especially so if he competes for 
food or mates. Gradually, however, the new 
ape may make ‘ Triends’ ' with one or two, and 
in time be more or less accepted by the others. 

(3) Both among the young, between 
young and old, and among adults there is a 
great deal of interaction which resembles what 
we call play. There is a give-and-take of vo- 
calisms, pursuit and tussling, and mutual 
grooming for salt particles, bits of dry skin, 
and/or vermin, Kohler reports that at times 
his apes engaged in rhythmic movements 
which looked like crude dancing. 

(4) Certainly the prototype of leadership 
and followership is seen in the dominance- 
and-submission patterns which are found in 
apes as in monkeys and lower primates. These 
relate to sexual activities, feeding, and protec- 
tion. The larger males tend to dominate the 
females and other males. However, under 
conditions of sexual periodicity, the female 
may temporarily make a dominant sexual 
approach to the male. Big apes have been 
known to protect smaller ones from the on- 
slaughts of other apes. In matters of securing 
food as well as mates the struggle for domi- 
nance constantly recurs. So, too, there is often 
a hierarchy of dominance-submission, so 
frequent in other animal species and in man. 
One ape will boss another, the latter in turn 
dominate a third who is weaker or younger, 
and so on down a ladder of control. 

(5) Day-by-day activity in an ape society 
is fadiitated not only by direct physical con- 
caa one with another but by vocal, manual, 
and other ge^ures. Apes use a wide range of 
sounds to communicate with each other. 

However, this is not true language in the 
human sense. These gestures are expressions 
of emotional states which serve, by a proce^ 
of learning (conditioning), to set up counter- 
re^nses in other apes. The aoiinal gesture is 
essendaily an oncoming aa or a pm of such 
a total act which elicits a refuse in another 
beft»e dbe act of |he first animal Is complied. 
Such oncoming acts or gestures become signs 
or indkators or the sub^uent aces m a series. 
Thus, the warning ary of a mother may lead 
the yoaog trfel-and-ecw 


learning — to avoid a false step. Vocal and 
other gestures make for a rapid give-and-take 
activity in the play of the animals, as they do 
in children and adults among us. The vocal 
response associated with the discovery of 
something to eat serves to point out the food 
to other apes. The latter, in turn, respond to 
such vocal signs and join others in seeking a 
share of the food. In this way vocal and other 
gestures extend and make more complex the 
interactions of these lower forms. But we must 
repeat: This is not true language. There is 
no vocal sound or sounds for a given ob- 
ject (percept) or for qualities, quantities, 
attributes, relationships, or classes of objects 
(concepts). 

There is a basis in the ape as an organism for 
a repetition of kinds of sounds for kinds of 
situations. Yet there is no traditional accepted 
way of passing them down from parent to 
offspring. And certainly, since there is no 
direct association of vocalism with objects or 
ideas, there can be no language. This means 
there can be no culture, since language is ab- 
solutely fundamental to the existence of cul- 
ture. 

(6) In addition to rudimentary vocal and 
other gestural communication, apes show the 
rudiments of tool-making and tool-using. 
They pick up sticks to knock down food 
objeas or to fend off attacks. Some of them 
have even learned to put two sticks together, 
as a smaller one into a hollow larger one, to 
fashion a still longer stick with which to get 
at food otherwise out of reach. But again this 
is not the same as human tool-making and 
tool-using. They do not keep such sticks for 
future use, nor do they inarruct the young in 
how to use them. Such use of objects external 
to the body is only the rudest and crudest pro- 
totype of whit we find in man, even at a most 
rudimentary level of culture. Along with true 
language, the thing that discingi^es man 
fiom the apes is his tool-making and tool- 
using capacities. 

There are other prototjTpcs of huraiaa 
conduct among the apes. Some apes are 
capable of rather complex learning, as in 
the case of conditioning certain of them to 
secure water and food by operating simple 
vending machines with tokens or chips. 
Apes leam to tdl the diflFcr ence between 
chips which can be used to get varying 
kinds of rewards. And, most strikingly, 
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they leam to accumulate chips as rewards 
in themselves so long as in the end the 
chips '*pay oflP' in food or drink. 

Despite these remarkable similarities 
between apes and men, the life of the latter 
is infinitely more complex than that of the 
apes. This is due, primarily, to the fact 
that man has more brain capacity — about 
in the ratio of 660 cc. for apes to 1400 cc. 
for man. The apes, as smart as they are, 
are tied to their immediate environment in 
a way in which man is not. Only in the 
most cursory way can an ape anticipate 
tomorrow. He is much more a aeature of 
his emotions and immediate drives for food, 
sex, and protection than is man. 

Nevertheless, the apes, and to a lesser 
degree the monkeys and gibbons, have 
many of the basic forms of social relations. 
We may say, in short, that ti>ey have society 
hut not culture. For sociology, as for other 
social sciences and psychology, this is a 
crucial faa. It must never be forgotten 
that as a mammal, the individual — animal 
or human — ■ is born into a social group. 
Without the aid of this group, in the person 
of parents or others, the newborn could 
not survive. Moreover, the higher the 
mammalian species is, the longer will this 
dependence of the offspring on the older 
generation be. Then, too, the adult life 
of the higher mammals is all carried on 
within a social matrix — mates, children, 
close associates, or enemies. 

Though the apes have no culture, they 
possess social learning. The old train the 
young through nursing, grooming, and 
proteaing in many important habits mak- 
ing for survival. Later they extend this 
learning through their contaa with apes 
other than the mother or close ‘"familiar’ 
tie. There is perhaps some continuity in 
this social tuition from generation to gen- 
eration. But it rests first of all on the in- 
herited fectors in the organism. Second, 
the recurrence of situations in the family or 
band of apes produces further similarity of 
reaction. But $ucht social learning as grows 
out of those curcumstances is not to be 
confused with learning. (See 

chaptw 5, 9.) 


Forms of Human Association 

Human social life takes on a variety of 
forms, some closely knit and persistent in 
time, others temporary and loosely organ- 
ized. As a foundation for much of our 
subsequent discussion and analysis, we must 
define and illustrate these forms and their 
basic classifications. 

Race, society, community, state, and 
nation. Race is often thought to be one 
of the most inclusive of human groups. 
Actually, race is a biological rather than a 
strictly sociological term. Scientifically it 
has to do only with physical, not social- 
cultural, traits. In popular speech, how- 
ever, race is often confused with the more 
important concept of society. (See 
chapter 11.) 

In its broadest generic sense society has 
to do with every kind and degree of rela- 
tively direct and indirect contact entered 
into by man with his fellows. Its simplest 
form is a twosome. Its complex form is 
seen in a great country like Russia, India, 
Qhiina, or the United States. Social rela- 
tionship may be conscious or unconscious. 
Also, it may take co-operative or opposi- 
tional or oth«r direction. 

We mu^ distingui^ between society in 
this broad sense and a society, which has a 
certain locus, permanence, and history. 
More narrowly considered, a society refers 
to the broadest grouping of people who 
have a certain common set of habits, ideas, 
and attitudes, that is, a social and cultural 
content, living in a definite territory, and 
often set off from other societies by atti- 
tudes and actions of indifference or antag- 
onism. Within any given society there 
exist all sorts of intcrconncaed groupings 
of men for more specialized social purposes. 
These we shall examine shortly. 

The term community has b<m used in a 
variety of meanings. In its simpler sense 
it applies to a group of people of all ages 
having a mote oir le^ common cultme and 
living in alftnited region in whidi fihey find 
a geogtaphicai center for most of d^eir 
commem interests and actions# Ordinadly 
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the community has a more restriaed bound- 
ary than a society, though we may speak 
of a national community or a world com- 
munity. When men live in small groups as 
tribesmen or villagers, isolated from other 
groups by physical barriers and differences 
in language, customs, traditions, and laws, 
a community is strictly synonymous with 
a society. In current sociology the term 
community usually refers to a locality- 
grouping of people within a larger society, 
such as a nation, who carry on among them- 
selves through subsidiary associations the 
most essential economic, political, educa- 
tional, religious, and recreational-esthetic 
activities. 

For our purposes we may distinguish be- 
tween the primary community and the sec- 
ondary community. The former is char- 
acterized chiefly by limited range of con- 
tact, by what we call primary groups; the 
latter by wide and often impersonal rela- 
tions, by what we call secondary groups, 
and it is, in faa, far less closely bound to- 
gether. In short, a community represents 
a certain set of common patterns of be- 
havior within which there exist a large 
number of smaller social units or sub- 
groups, such as the family, neighborhood, 
vocational and other groupings of people 
who give the definite tone or character to 
the community. This will be dearer as we 
examine these assodations in detail in 
later chapters. 

Before going on to a desaipdon and 
analysis of such amall«r groupings, we must 
charaaerize two other toger sodetal units 
— the state and the nation. Tb^ state 
to the governmental or pcditical order, 
which today indudes the concept of sover- 
eignty of self-determining power and various 
agencies legidative, judicial, and admm- 
istrative. A state may grow up fi:om a 
sodety, or it may superimpose its power by 
conquest on another sodety. A or 

more px)perly a national society^ is really the 
same associative unit which we defined 
above as **a sodety'* but one ccntcted 
around an idea of national unity, supported 
by a given culture and usually by a common 
As a rule it has a certain territo- 


rial basis, but sometimes certain minority 
groups have been described as nationalities. 
It is important to indicate that in Western 
history, at least, the nation has not always 
been identical with the state. For example, 
during the 18th and 19th centuries the 
Polish national society was divided among 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. Today, with 
the trend toward totalitarianism, state and 
nation tend to be considered more or less 
synonymous. And even without reference 
to this fact we often use the combination- 
concept nation-state to indude both 
features. 

Primary groups. A fundamental struc- 
tural division in associative life may be 
drawn between primary and secondary 
groups. The primary group is characterized 
by intimate face-to-face contacts and direct 
interaction, set up by common locality. 
The social stimuli are distinctly persond: 
voice, facial and other gestures, touch, 
smell, taste, and sight. These are the first 
groups into which the individual is in- 
ducted, The features of the primary group 
will be made dear if we note briefly certain 
of its more specific types. 

With few exceptions the family is the 
first group into which the infant is intro- 
duced. It is made up of two different gen- 
erations or age-groups, parents and chil- 
dren, who live in a condition of sodal inter- 
play, It originates in the sexual life of the 
mother and father, but as a sodal unit it 
may be thought of not merely as a two- 
some of man and woman but as parents 
and children, who have certain obligations 
toward eadx other. The family is the only 
social group in which the biological func- 
tions of procreation and nursing are inte- 
grated with the social-cultural pattern of 
conduct. In the family the child acquires 
all his fundamental habits — those of bodily 
care, those of speech, those of right and 
wrong, those of obedience or disobedience, 
He learns submission to authority and prac- 
tices rivalry and /or co-operation with his 
brothers and sisters, Affections and dis- 
likes run deeply throughout the family. 
The family is thus primary not only as to 
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its form but also in time, since it is the first 
group to which the infant is exposed and 
in which he gets his fundamental training. 
In this sense the family is basic to all other 
groups. 

The play group arises out of contact of the 
children of the same family or neighbor- 
hood. It is more or less spontaneous in its 
formation, developing out of new situa- 
tions not necessarily found in the family. 
In the first place, the children in the play 
group meet other children of like age. The 
pattern of parental authority is ordinarily 
not present. In these associations the child 
learns to give and take wi± other children. 
There may be quarrels and division; but 
there is also, as the child grows up, co-op- 
eration in games and teamwork. The child's 
play habits, however, are often influenced 
by his home training. For example, his 
aggressiveness or docility in the play group 
may well be a reflection of patterns he has 
acquired at home. Also, the kinds of 
games children play derive from the culture. 
Some societies do not possess game patterns 
for their children.^ For the most part, the 
play group affords him early training in 
meeting his equals, in learning to co-oper- 
ate, and in struggling to express his own 
wishes — - things not always learned or 
permitted in the family. 

Another primary group is the neighbor- 
hood, where there is also direct face-to-face 
relationship. Neighborhoods are character- 
ized by habits of lending and borrowing, 
barter or even simple financial transactions, 
by the social control of gossip, and by face- 
to-face insistence on kicking to the moral 
codes. Ws must not, however, confuse the 
neighborhood with die primary com? 
munity. K. L. Butterfield dikinguishes be- 
tween the two: 

neighborhood is simply a group of fam- 
ilies living conveniently near together. . . , 
A true community is a social group that is 
more or less self-sufiicing. It is big enough 
to have its own centers o£ interest — its trad- 
ing center, its social cenra, its own church, 
own schoolhousc, its own garage, its own II- 

* See Margaret Mead, <rr^wm$ up ^ Keto Gukmk* 
New York; William Morrow & Co., 1930, 


brary, and to possess such other institutions as 
the people of the community need. It is 
something more than a mere aggregation of 
families. There may be several neighborhoods 
in a community." 3 

Three other primary groups should be 
mentioned: the congeniality group, the 
comradeship, and the gang. The congeni- 
ality group is featured by a more or less 
conscious association of individuals — 
children or adults — based on common in- 
terests and habits. Such grouping usually 
develops wherever persons who find them- 
selves frequently thrown together discover 
a sense of congeniality and friendliness in 
doing many things together. Ordinarily 
the congeniality group confines itself to 
leisure-time aaivities. It is informal in 
character. Unlike the true club, it has 
neither officers nor formal rules. Often it 
does not even have a name. It affords an 
outlet for sympathetic and free relation- 
ships, sometimes regardless of race, reli- 
gion, or politics. It persists only so long 
as the persons come into direct contact 
with eadi other. 

The comradeship is an elemental form of 
association of but two persons, built up 
from intimate face-to-face contact, and ap- 
pears at all periods from childhood to old 
age. The pairing-off may be between mem- 
bers of the same sex or it may cut across sex 
lines. There is a common sharing of experi- 
ences, of heartaches and joys, a planning 
of life, an expression of ideals, ambitions, 
and desires without fear of ridicule by un- 
friendly mouths. It affords a most free and 
untrammeled mutuality. In American so- 
ciety it is often the balks of romantic love 
leading to marriage, but it need not take 
On a sexual aspect at all. 

The childhood gang arises out of the play 
group. In the course of contact with other 
play groups or gangs, or with expressions 
of adult authority — parents or police — 
the gang becomes integrated and formal- 
ized in a more permanent feshion. In this 
sense the gang takes on some of the featuMi 

, * lotroductioo to E. L, Morgan, 
mPOmemmmity* > Massachiaetts Agricuitoral CoP 
Btflkria no. % 1918, p. 9. 
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of definitely institutionalized secondary 
groups. It sometimes becomes a formal 
club, organized, however, by the members 
themselves and not by adults interested in 
providing reaeation or education for 
youth. Because of this origin, it is usually 
classified as a primary group. In its con- 
flict-relations the gang typifies an institu- 
tionalized group quite unlike the associa- 
tions of comradeship, congeniality, and 
the usual play life. 

These groups are primary in several 
senses. They are the first groups in which 
the individual builds up his habits and atti- 
tudes. They are fundamental to the develop- 
ment of the social self and give one the 
basic training in solidarity and co-opera- 
tion. However, they are not entirely free 
from rivalry and competition. There is 
always some difference of view and aaion. 
Self-assertion comes into play, although it 
is disciplined by the common sense of 
union. As we shall see, culture gives the 
content and direction to these activities. 

Secondary groups. Secondary groups are 
characterized by much more deliberate and 
conscious formation than are the primary 
forms. They represent almost entirely par- 
tial and specialized interests or needs. In 
fact, they are sometimes called ' ‘special- 
interest groups/* They do not necessarily 
depend upon face-to-face contacts. Actu- 
ally, direct relations are common but not 
absolutely essential. A scientific associa- 
tion may exist for years without the mem- 
bers ever meeting together in person. Sec- 
ondary associations, are illustrated by the 
nation, the political party, the religious 
body, the trade union, various economic 
organizations of employers, all sorts of 
clubs, lodges, art and scientific societies, 
and philosophic ‘'schools of thought.’* 

Secondary groups generally outlast any 
given generation. Although they usually 
represent particular interests, these very in- 
terests Of needs persist through time and 
often demand more organization than do 
the primary groups. Ibere develop tradi- 
tions, codes, special ofificers, and fixed 
methods of carrying on their functions, 


which we call social institutions. Some 
writers, in fact, classify secondary associa- 
tions as institutional groups. 

Most of the habits and attitudes built up 
in the primary group carry over to one’s 
participation in secondary associations. Al- 
though Western society is more and more 
characterized by the growth of secondary 
associations, the primary contaas are not 
lost. We shall not discuss in detail the va- 
riety of secondary groups at this point, since 
in Part Three, where we deal with social in- 
stitutions and processes, we shall examine 
the major ones in considerable detail. 

Impermanent primary and secondary 
groups. In addition to these two broad 
classes of associational life, many groups 
form and re-form without much continuity 
or persistence. Such associations arise upon 
certain occasions that are peculiarly tran- 
sient in character. They depend on face- 
to-face and shoulder-to-shoulder relation 
and usually form around more temporary 
objeas or situations. Street crowds that col- 
lect to watch a dog fight or to listen to a 
soapbox orator are examples. Then there 
are the more emotional temporary crowds 
which we call mobs, which are marked by 
violent behavior. So, too, audiences are usu- 
ally temporary or recur only for limited 
periods, as in a college course. 

These associations we call primary imper- 
manent groups. They are marked by their 
temporary character, by lack of permanent 
organization as well as by a certain passing 
attention and behavior. They do not ex- 
press themselves in any very highly ritual- 
ized or habitual form, except perhaps in the 
audience, which is a kind of institutionalized 
crowd. 

Other types of impermanent groups do 
not depend on person-to-person contiguity. 
Such ate the readers of newspapers who de- 
velop toward some event or discussion a 
common feeling of solidarity. The so- 
called publia with which social psychology 
is concerned are of this character. There are 
many fluctuating impermanent groups 
built up around matters of public interest 
persisting for only a short time, such as an 
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election, a prize fight, a kidnaping episode, 
a foreign war, and the like. These we may 
call secondary impermanent groups. 

Mass society and the machine age. So- 
cieties and communities before the Indus- 
trial Revolution, which began about the 
time the United States was founded, were 
largely dominated by primary-group pat- 
terns. Although ancient Chinese, Hindu, 
Near Eastern, and Greco-Roman societies 
developed some large cities, they did not 
know machine technology as we know it 
today, nor did they experience any of the 
widespread effects of secondary association. 
In contrast, the modern world under the 
impact of scientific technology tends more 
and more to be dominated by secondary 
associations, especially those of the special- 
interest and extended -contact type. The 
machine process, not only in industry but 
in business and politics as well, has made for 
high division of labor and hence greater in- 
terdependence of individuals afid groups. 
Yet this interdependence takes on a ra- 
tional, impersonal, segmental character. 
The interconneaior^s and the totality rest 
chiefly on external, more or less mechanical 
relationships of persons and groups. The 
warm personal intimacy, the cohesiveness, 
the sentimental ties of the primary group 
have been lost. In their place is an ex- 
treme individualism, marked by personal 
isolation. 

In short, in spite of the increased density 
of people in modem communities, in spite 
of inaeased day-by-day contact, there has 
emerged a vast mass of segregated, isolated 
individuals, interdependent in all sorts of 
specialized ways yet lacking in any central 
unifying value or purpose. The laissez- 
faire doctrine that ^*pure competition'* of 
individuals would produce, of itself, a per- 
fealy balanced economic society is but one 
hope and rationalization of this trend. Like 
trends are evident in ±e high stress on ra- 
tional thinking in science and education. 
It is seen in the wide yet relatively indiffer- 
ent citizen-membership in the nation-state. 
Political democratization is but one phase 
of it and corresponds to the high specMza- 


tion and interdependence of functions in 
the industrial-business world. 

Some writers in social science have char- 
aaerized this whole product of highly di- 
vided and atomized secondary associations 
of men in our modern world as mass so- 
ciety.^ We shall have occasion later to point 
out its bearing on society and culture. At 
this point we may summarize some of its 
most important features and implications: 

(1) The stress on rationality, specialization 
of labor, impersonality of contacts, and self- 
assertiveness has led to a loss of warm intimacy 
of individuals and an emotionalized sense of 
unity and solidarity such as we find in the 
primary group or in those older secondary 
associations that drew their social support 
largely by resting on basic primary contacts of 
members. (2) Such a condition tends to 
foster a sense of personal insecurity, loneliness, 
normlessness, and incompleteness of response. 
6mile Durkheim (1858-1917), a French so- 
dologist, used the concept anomie to charac- 
terize this aspect of mass society. Hence 
(3) there arises a strong desire for sodal-cul- 
tural relations which will restore at least some 
of the needed emotional warmth, integration, 
and sense of security. (4) There is a wide- 
spread stress on eqimlity of wants and satis- 
factions among the masses. 

(5) Further charaaeristics appear in the 
fact that in spite of the rationality implied in 
the machine process, in the high division of 
labor, and in the individual rewards — wages, 
profits, and prestige — there is a marked in- 
crease in the irrational and emotional in 
thought and conduct. This is evident in the 
inaeased desire of people for aowd contacts, 
as witnessed in huge congregations at sports, 

olitJcal rallies, prize fights, in motion-picture 

ouses, and in tess frequent but violent mob 
action, sudh as race riots and lynching parties. 

(6) In these mm akuations suggestion, 
persua^n, emotionai appeals, vicarious ad- 
venture and vicarious security are provided. 
There is a mixture of the rational ana the kca- 
tionai that carries the individual away and, fr»r 
the nonce, provides him tiw mmoiimkxmsf, 
solidarity, and com|teaMs in common with 
his fdlows which he lacks in his mtxe routine 
but specialized day-by-day contacts. 

^See Kkri Mexmhdm, Mm ml ia m m 4 
rtcmtmetim. New York: Hamcwm:, Jtam 
pany, 1940. 
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(7) Usually such mass security is relatively 
temporary; it does not afford the permanence 
and continuity which the human being craves 
as a foundation for his life. It is here that the 
demagogue — be he political, religious, or 
otherwise — gets in his agitation* New leaders 
and would-be ruling groups arise with all sorts 
of appeals and promises to provide for the 
masses the very solidarity, permanence, and 
economic and emotional security which they 
want. The full dinner pail, lOCX) years of peace 
and power, a planned and beautiful ^ciety, a 
new heaven and a new earth (where there will 
be no wants and no problems), these and like 
shibboleths are heralded abroad, 

(8) Moreover, the most effective of the 
modern demagogues not only indulge in 
propaganda and indoctrination but also or- 
ganize to assume dominance and leadership 
over the masses. This takes two forms: the 
cloee-knit group of would-be revolutionists 
and madiputetofs, and the more extended 
organization of the masses thenc^vis. the 
latter not only serves to piovkte grw satisfac- 
tions for the otheewise unorganized and more 
or less amorphous ma^ eff mankind but also 
funedom as a chann4 cos dowe for co-ordi- 


nating the aowd and public interests and ac- 
tivities to the ends laid down by the rising 
leaders. 

This integration of mass following and in- 
terest into a dynamic functioning order is 
symbolized in the use made of the crowd- 
audience in festivals, pageants, parades, and 
organized mass demonstrations. The use of 
the device in Italy, Russia, and Germany is 
well-known. One writer thus interprets the 
psychological effectiveness of organized 
Soviet-Ru^an crowd behavior: 

“In the Bolshevist system of marching 
aowds there are two sound j^ychological fac- 
tors* First, when you march, when you ad- 
vance in solid ranks, stepping disciplined to 
music, you cannot fail to feel that you are 
part of something moving; that you yourself 
are an in^rument of progress, however hum- 
ble; that you and the millions like you that 
form your nation are going somewhere, 
moving forward, all together.'* ® 

® Walter Duranty, “Vast crowds that gather in 
lands of the dictators ... in Russia/’ Niu) York 
Tkus Feb* 3, 1^55. By penaission. 
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Wide World Photo, 

Units of the Moscow Garrison March in Review on May Day 


While America has not witnessed such 
highly co-ordinated ’’matching men/’® our 
baseball, football, and race-track crowds 
and our huge political audiences provide 
somewhat the same kind of emotionalized 
reaaions. With us these are not channelized 
toward political ends but diffused into a 
variety of interests. The pictures on this 
and the preceding page illustrate mass be- 
havior in the United States and elsewhere. 

We-group and others-group. The pri- 
mary and secondary associations represent a 
basic structural and functional classification. 
Another important division, chiefly of func- 
tional nature, is that between the ’’we- 
group” or ”in-group” and the ’’others- 
group” or ”out-group.” This separation is 
found in all societies, primitive and modern. 

The in-group is any association towards 

* See, however, Sherwood Anderson’s obscure 
but somewhat prophetic novel Marching ptent New 
York: The Viking Press, 1917 as a literary fantasy of 
what might be developed. 

Of course, such organized mass movements as the 
Ku Klux Klan and Coxey’s Army might serve as pro- 
totypes of more deliberately planned mass-revolu- 
tionary organizations. A large demobilized national 
army, afp^f g. war^ wpijjd serve as a nucleus for this. 


which we have a sense of solidarity, of loy- 
alty, friendliness, and co-operation. It is 
characterized by the expressions ’*we be- 
long,” ”we believe,” ”wc feel,” and ”we 
act.” Toward the other members of our 
group we have a definite sense of obliga- 
tion, especially in a critical situation which 
would threaten them and us. We would 
protect them, as they would protect us. In 
the in-group we express our deepest senti- 
ments of love and sympathy. We feel at 
home with those around us. We are fa- 
miliar with their manner of acting and 
thinking, and the other members with our 
own. We understand their gestures; their 
words are our words. Often enough the 
very term and accent are unique and them- 
selves a badge of common memberribip. In 
short, our lives center largely around rfie 
in-groups to which we belong. The degree 
to which one’s life centers in any particular 
we-group, of course, depends upon whether 
such a group satisfies the principal needs and 
interests of the individual. 

The out-group is that association of per- 
sons toward which we feel a sense of dis- 
gust, avoidance, dislike, competition, ag- 
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gression, fear, or even hatred. It is the 
group toward which one has no sense of 
loyalty, mutual aid, co-operation, or sym- 
pathy. Rather, one is prejudiced against the 
members of the out-group. The family 
across the street is inferior to our own. Our 
neighborhood is better than the one '^across 
the tracks/' Our race or religion is much 
superior to another’s. One’s antagonisms, 
one’s prejudices, one’s hatreds are usually 
focused around the others-group. The 
trade union opposes the employers’ associa- 
tion. Toward members of the union the 
individuals feel a sense of solidarity, loyalty, 
helpfulness, and co-operation. Toward the 
employer and especially toward the strike 
breaker there is intense bitterness. So, too, 
rival art groups critici 2 e and ridicule the 
art of others. 

In ordinary times and within the larger 
national community, and especially with 
reference to the state, the attitudes toward 
others-groups are somewhat milder and 
more restrained than in time of war, when 
another nation or state becomes for us the 
out-group. Then all the violences of de- 
struction and death to the enemy come into 
play. In these cases it is even virtuous to 
plunder, enslave, or kill the members of an 
out-group. 

This pattern of in-group vs, out-group is 
a widespread feature of social organization 
wherever opposition or aggression comes 
into play. As we noted in chapter 1, ethno- 
centrism is as common among civilized as 
among savage and barbaric peoples. All 
values are scaled to those of one’s own 
group. Each society or smaller group nour- 
ishes its own importance, believes itself su- 
perior to all others, exalts its own gods, and 
derides the gods of other peoples. There 
develop certain symbok of common unity, 
such as a tribal name and, with civilized so- 
cieties, in addition to national or state name, 
maps, flags, insigada, songs, and myths. 

One caution must be noted. We do not 
aatomc that for every we-group to which 
one belongs there is a corre^nding out- 
group. Moreover, not every group in which 
a person does not partidpate as a member 
is neces^ily to him an out-group. There 


are outside groups toward which we are 
totally indifferent. The comradeship or 
congeniality group does not imply any atti- 
tudes of hostility toward an others-group, 
and many religious organizations have no 
such notion. The we-group vs. others- 
group is a functional, not a structural, rela- 
tionship; and whether any assodation be- 
comes for us an out-group depends on the 
relation of this group to some particular 
group of which we are a member. The atti- 
tudes of out-group vs, in-group are fostered 
by opposition — competition or conflict. 

In concluding our discussion of forms of 
human association, we must indicate certain 
interrelations between the we-group and 
the others-group, and between primary and 
secondary groups. Figure 1 shows a two- 
way relationship of these groups, reflecting 
also the community and wider society at 
the same time. It illustrates how almost 
every primary and secondary group may, 
upon occasion, develop an oppositional 
relationship with some other group. It 
should be noted, too, that this opposition 
may extend from one group to another of 
different character. For example, economic 
groups often come into in-group:out-group 
contact with reference to the state. At 
other times the religious order may fall into 
opposition with the state or with the 
economic order. 

Diflferential participation. Group life is 
not something static or fixed but a dynamic, 
constantly changing series of contacts 
among individuals. True, some relations 
are more stabilized than others; but even 
the most highly fixed forms, such as one 
finds in social rituals, do not escape the 
effects of individual differences. The in- 
tensity, range, and nature of the person’s 
contacts with others we may call partkipa- 
tion. It represents varying degrees of an in- 
dividual’s concern with others, which may 
be intimate and closely knit or diffuse and 
segmental. In fact, as we grow up we tend 
to move from the former to the latter. 

During the early years, the person is 
bound up entirely with primary groups. 
Later he comes into contact with secondary 
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FIGURE 1 

Opposition Between Primary and Secondary Groups When Divided into 
In-Groups and Out-Groups 
(Only a few possible lines of opposition are indicated.) 
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associations. In short, participation ranges 
ftom the family and occupational groups 
which absorb much of our attention to those 
associations which touch us only slightly 
and in which our participation is distinctly 
segmental. 

Since there are degrees of participation, 
it is possible for us to have a wide and 
varied scope of partial activities, some of 
which may be quite contradiaory to others 
and yet, because they do not converge, 
may be carried on rather independendy. 
For example, a man's family life may be 
marked by sympathetic and kindly atti- 
tudes and habits while his business contacts 
are marked by aggressive and selfish meth- 
ods- Familiar to all of us are those men 
who have reached financial power through 
unscrupulous business dealings and yet find 
much public approval for their piety and 
contributions to church and charity. 

So, too, one group may interrelate with 
another for some common purpose.' A 
church organization may co-op^ate with 
a governmental institution like the juvenile 
court to foster and promote boys* dubs to 
prevent delinquency. Or an employers’ as- 


sodation may link itself with some phase of 
the educational order to promote a com- 
munity enterprise. 

Yet, there is not only integration but also 
opposition in society', as we have seen from 
discussing the relation of the in-group to 
the out-group. Gjnflict or competition 
becomes also a feature of group activity and 
of the members of the group. 

Continuity and persistence of society. 
Human assodations reveal a certain conti- 
nuity and persistence, first, because they serve 
to provide for recurrent biological needs 
such as sustenance, reproduaion, and indi- 
vidual and group protection. Second, asso- 
dation famishes outlets for derived or 
learned needs, induding companionship, 
play, curiosity, wordiip, and education. The 
nature and degree of Ae recurrence of these 
needs, in turn, is related to the emergence 
and persi^ence of social rituals and institu- 
tions. We diall see in the next chapter that 
basic culture patterns themselves continue 
because they arose and were developed with 
reg^d to the fundammtal biological and 
social wants of man. ? 
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Interpretative Summary 

1. Man is a member of a social species and cannot survive without membership in some 
group or other. 

2. Though much more complex, human social life is continuous with the social life of 
the higher mammals to which man is related by his racial history. 

3. There are many groups among men, which for purposes of description and analysis 
have been classified as either primary or secondary. 

4. Primary groups are primary in time and in influence upon the development of the 
personality. For most of the time since prehistoric days primary-group organization 
has dominated the social life of man. Many of our continuing attitudes and values 
reflect this fact. 

5. Secondary groups arise out of special and segmental interests, tend to be voluntary 
as to membership, and persist only as they develop institutions to channel and main- 
tain their aaivities. 

6. Crowds are temporary forms of primary groups; publics are relatively amorphous and 
impermanent forms of secondary groups. 

7. The wide extension and domination of secondary-group organization has resulted 
in what is called mass society. 

8. In terms of functioning relations involving co-operation within the group and opposi- 
tion to other groups, we may classify certain intergroup relations in terms of the 
in-group and the out-group. In-group solidarity is mudi stimulated and supported 
by virtue of opposition to the out-group. 

9. Individuals do not participate to equal extent or depth in all the groups to which 
their aaions relate. They do so differentially. 

10, There are continuity and persistence in the form of group life. These depend on 
new generations of individuals and the continuity of culture. 

Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 

A. Questions and Exercises 

1. How does the social life of the apes resemble that of man? In what ways is it different? 
How do you account for the difference? 

2. Illustrate the shift from primary to secondary organization of society. 

3. Define society, personality, culture, participation. 

4. Distinguish between the following pairs of terms: 

society race primary community — secondary community 

culture — society in-group — out-group 

primary group — secondary group nation — state 

family — neighborhood public — aowd 

5. Define mass society. Name and illustrate its chief charaaeristics. 

6. Is a democracy easier to develop and maintain in a primary community than in one 
dominated by secondary groups? Discuss, pro and con. 

7. List the principal primary and secondary groups of which you have been or ate at present 
a member. Rearrange your list (l) with rrference to degree of your interest in the 
groups, (2) as to degree of permanence and continuity, and (3) as to degree to which 
each group was or is definitely oriented toward an out-group, and name the out-group 
in each instance. 
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B. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

C. H. Cooley, Social organization. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909. 

A classic study of the major forms of group life but oriented almost entirely to Euro- 
American society and its culture. 

Emil Lederer, State of the masses, the threat of the classless society. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, 1940. 

An important analysis of the trends toward mass society with illustrations chiefly from 
recent and contemporary European history. The author was a distinguished economist. 

J. Onega y Gasset, The revolt of the masses. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1932. 

On somewhat ±e same topic as Lederer’s book but more flashy and impressionistic. 

Judah Rumney, The science of society. London: Gerald Duckworth & Co., 1938. 

A brief but incisive book which discusses, among other things, the major features of 
social organization. 

Logan Wilson and William L. Kolb, Sociological analysis: an introductory text and case 
book, chapters 9 and 10. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1949. 

Selected papers and comments on group life, social relations, and colleaive behavior. 
See especially papers by Lundberg and Lawsing, Hartshorne, Merton, and Pruden. 



The Nature of Culture 


Associated with the various forms of hu- 
man interaction there are everywhere cer- 
tain recurrent, accepted, and expeaed ways 
of thinking and acting. Such ways common 
to a society or group we call culture. This 
chapter will examine the chief features of 
±ese products of social relations. 

Some Basic Considerations 

As used in the social sciences, culture 
refers to much more than awareness of how 
to act at a tea party or interest in the fine 
arts. In conjunction with the terms society 
and personality^ culture is a basic concept in 
sociology. 

Definition of culture. E. B. Tylor (1832- 
1917), an English anthropologist, defined 
culture as ”that complex whole which in- 
cludes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, 
custom, and any other capabilities and 
habits acquired by man as a member of 
society.'' ^ In psychological words, culture 
consists of commonly accepted and ex- 
pected ideas, attitudes, values, and habits of 
individuals which they learn in connection 
with social living. For the individual in the 
early years of life, culture is an enormous 
aid in training him to get on more effec- 
tively in his world. Each new generation 
of people does not have to begin '"from 
scratch," as slang has it, but profits from 
those around it who, in turn, learned 
how to adjust to the physical and social 
world largely firom their progenitors. Later, 
as members of the new generation, it be- 
comes their obligation to pass on to the 
next generation what they have learned 
from the past and what they themselves 
have added to the cultural whole. 

^ E. B. Tylor, Primitm culture, 1871, p.l. Reprint 
of 7th ed. New York: Brentano’s, 1924. 


Such cultural ways of doing and thinking 
are related to the following fundamental 
and recurrent needs: Cl) 
liquids, (2) for bodily protection and 
shelter, (3) for reproduction, (4) for com- 
panionship with others, and (5) for some 
kind of group or community controls. Bor- 
rowing from another anthropologist, Bron- 
islaw Malinowski (1884-1942), we may 
call these the basic imperatives of culture 
since they rest on fundamental biosocial re- 
quirements.^ Yet, man "does not live by 
bread alone," as the Bible well puts it, nor 
merely for purposes of procreation, pro- 
teaion, or communal relations. Every- 
where, also, man expresses himself in reli- 
gion, in art, and in recreation. So, too, he 
develops some kind of view or philosophy 
of his place in the universe, however vague 
and tenuous this may be. 

The meaning of culture will be clearer if 
we contrast the natural, physical environ- 
ment of man as an animal with the cultural 
world into which he as a human being is 
introduced and in which he passes his days. 
The natural environment is that found in 
the physical-chemical world of land, water, 
clouds, rain, wind, and the plant and animal 
kingdom — ■ in short, everything that comes 
from the hand of nature, inorganic or or- 
ganic. The cultural environment is the 
creation of man himself as he has learned 
how to manage both nature and himself. 
The English philosopher Herbert Spencer 
(1820-1903) called this the superorganic 
world. Some social scientists have objeaed 
to the term superorganic. But, as A. L. 
Kroeber puts it, this does not mean that 
culture is "nonorganic," that it is an entity 
independent of mankind, or that it operates 

2 See Bronislaw Malinowski, ‘‘Culture,’* Bncyclo- 
pdia of the social sciences, 4 : 621--646. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1931. 
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''outside the laws of matter and energy/' ® 
The point is that it is a composite product 
of mankind which may, from one angle, be 
studied as a body of institutions and forms 
of behavior showing continuity and change 
without always directly relating it to society 
or particular individuals.’ (See below on 
participation in culture.) 

Yet, viewed from the standpoint of in- 
teraction of individuals and groups, culture 
is a psychological product which is learned 
and passed on, not by the mechanisms of 
biological heredity but by human instruc- 
tion. While such primary associations as 
the family, play group, and small commu- 
nity have their roots in prehuman species, 
wi^ man himself the ways of acting and 
thinking in these primary groups, and in 
those which derive from these, are largely 
culturally acquired. 

Some basic factors in culture. For the 
purposes of this book we may note the fol- 
lowing features of culture: (l) It arises out 
of society, especially as the actions of its 
members are affeaed (2) by their funda- 
mental needs for sustenance, sexual aaivity, 
shelter, companionship, social order and 
control, and those related desires having to 
do with play and artistic, religious, and 
philosophic thought and expression. Fur- 
thermore, these ways of thinking and doing 
become (3) more or less formalized and in- 
tegrated into accepted and expeaed patterns 
which (4) are transmitted both consciously 
and unconsciously jfrom person to person 
and jSom group to group. This, in turn, 
(5) gives culture its continuity. In regard 
to its historical powth we must note, too, 
that culture tends to be cumulative and yet 
( 7 ) variable in form and content despite the 
uniformities related to biosocial needs. 
Finally, (8) it is more or less constantly in a 
state of flux or change. In this chapter we 
shall deal descriptively with the form and 
content of culture. Cultural variability will 
be discussed in chapter 4. Later o±er 
aspects will be presented. 

^ See A. L. Kroeber, Anthroplogyj race, laniuage, 
culture, psychology, prehistory, new rev. ed., pp. 253“ 
254 . New York : H^court, Brace & Company, 1948. 


Some confusion of terms. To avoid mis- 
understanding we must clarify certain con- 
cepts used in discussing culture. First, what 
is the relation of culture to civilization? As 
a general term, culture refers to that mass 
of man’s learned thought and behavior 
which Hes outside those products of social 
conditioning which we call personal-social. 
(See chapter 5.) Civilization, from the Latin 
word civis (meaning town dweller), implies 
growing aggregations of people with more 
complex culture. It is marked by written 
language, advanced technologies depend- 
ent on the use of metals, plow agriculture, 
complex economic and political systems, 
varying levels of science, and more or less 
systematic philosophies. Such cultures de- 
veloped in pre-Qiristian times in China, 
India, Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome of the Old World and in Central 
America and in Peru in the Americas. Our 
own Euro-American civilization of today 
is chiefly an extension of and addition to 
that of Greece and Rome. 

Second, what about the terms primitive, 
preliterate, nonliterate, and native or aborig- 
inal as applied to societies and their cul- 
tures? In general, primitive in this context 
means "not civilized” in the sense indicated 
above. That is, such cultures lack written 
language, technologies based on the use of 
metals, and have relatively simpler economic 
and political systems. In proper anthropo- 
logical sense, primitive does not mean in- 
ferior racial stock or lack of potential learn- 
ing ability in such societies, nor the exist- 
ence of forms of thinking called prelogical 
or illogical as contrasted with logical thought 
and aaion. But men everywhere are both 
logical and illogical. Nor does primitive 
mean infantile and childlike as these terms 
are applied to the young of our own society. 
Among some writers the term prditerate 
ha^ been suMtuted for primitive. But, as 
M. J. HerskbvitS well contends, the term 
nonliterate is ptobably even more satisfac- 
tory since it does not imply any idea of fixed 
stages of mental and culture evolution.'* 

^ M. J. Herskovits, Man and his works; the science 
oI cultural anthropology, p. 75- NeW York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1948. 
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Occasionally the terms native and aboriginal 
are used as synonyms for primitive, pre- 
literate, or nonliterate, and when this is 
clear in the context no serious objection 
can be made to their use. Yet even these 
terms may imply some hidden sense of 
racial superiority on the part of individ- 
uals who live under civili2ation when they 
apply them to nonliterate peoples. 

In the third case, many earlier writers 
used the terms savage and barbarian in con-, 
trast to civili2ed. But such terms are no 
longer in good scientific repute, since they, 
too, came into use when anthropologists 
argued that mankind must inevitably pass 
through certain definite stages of cultural 
growth. However, some writers, notably 
Robert Redfield and his students, have 
worked out a set of distinaions among 
peoples and their cultures in terms of com- 
plexity and content. The most rudimen- 
tary in form and content of culture is the 
tribal, aboriginal, or primitive as illustrated 
by peoples still living in what the archeolo- 
gists call the Last Stone Age. The second 
is called the folk or peasant society, which 
is more advanced in culture but which yet 
retains many of the features of tribal or 
primitive culture, as Redfield uses the 
latter term. These peoples make use of 
metals, engage in economic exchange, and 
have more complex political organization 
than the first. Peasant cultures provide a 
modicum of literacy and often have definite 
political and economic relations with 
peoples in the next category. The third 
category is that of urban society and its 
culture. This is marked today by machine 
technology, complex economic and politi- 
cal systems, urbanization, and high levels of 
sophistication.® We shall have occasion 

® See Robert Redfield, ‘The folk society and cul- 
ture,” in Louis Wirth, ed., Eleim twmy-six: a deca^ 
of social-scimco research, pp. 39-50. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1940. The concept urban 
culture fits the contemporary scei^j but if advanced 
machine technology is made its sine qua non,^ then 
another term be fou^d for such societies as 
those of ancient classic Greece and Rome, which 
had .many urban patterns but lacked the modem fac- 
tory system. See ajs^ .^dfield’s The fdk culture of 
Yucatan. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
194L ' ^ ' 


later, in contrasting urban and rural soci- 
eties and cultures, to examine some of these 
differences. 

Form and Content of Culture 

For purposes of description and analysis, 
culture may be examined in terms of its 
traits and patterns of certain universal fea- 
tures and of various larger overall systems 
or organizations of patterns of particular 
societies as they emerged in history. 

Traits and patterns. Some anthropolo- 
gists break down the larger totalities of cul- 
ture into small elements or units called culture 
traits. Psychologically these represent single 
combinations of aas and ideas related to a 
particular need or situation. For instance, 
fire-making may be thought of as a culture 
trait involving the use of certain imple- 
ments and the necessary skill. With a non- 
literate man this may be a device of mbbing 
two dry sticks together over a small pile of 
tinder. With civilized man it may mean 
the use df matches or a mechanical lighter. 
So, too, ways of saluting another person 
such as a man’s lifting his hat to greet a 
lady, a mode of decoration, or parts of a 
ritual illustrate single traits. 

Yet an analysis of culture by traits is open 
to the same aiticism as is made of trying to 
understand an individual by listing and 
correlating sets of personality traits such as 
tactfulness, honesty, punauality, ' and the 
like. While useful up to a point, such a 
way of studying either a culture or a person 
fails to uke into account that both culture 
and person operate as totalities of larger 
combinations* These we call patterns, 

A culture pattern is an organization of 
traits or elements into a functioning whole 
with respea to some situation. Thus, 
among the Ojibway Indians the cyde of 
many aas in preserving their beds of wild 
rice and their methods of harvesting, stor- 
ing, and preparing the rice for food repre- 
sents a pattern. Plow agriculture, so impor- 
tant for man’s economic advance, consists 
of the plow itself, the animals or machines 
which draw it, the type of plant used, how 
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the seeds are put into the ground, and so 
on through a wide range of activities. The 
belief in, and worship of, one god, which 
we call monotheism, is another complex 
pattern made up of a wide variety of spe- 
cific ideas, emotions, and habits. In civil- 
ized society the ordering of exchange in 
what the economists call ''the market’* rep- 
resents a somewhat systematic patterning 
of a wide variety of separate acts. 

Various combinations of divergent cul- 
tural patterns, in turn, form even larger con- 
figurations of culture. Among the North 
American Indians, patterns of maize culture 
were tied up with the making and use of 
pottery. There is no sound reason for this 
association of habits. Willow or grass 
baskets might have been used for holding 
and cooking maize, as some Indian tribes 
did successfully cook their food in this way. 
So, too, as L. T. Hobhouse (1864-1929), 
an English philosopher, has shown, wife 
purchase is conneaed with certain pastoral 
patterns while it is not found among the 
hunting peoples which he studied. In our 
own society machine production is linked 
to capitalist ownership, but in Soviet Russia 
machine produaion is associated with state 
ownership. Sometimes these linkages of 
culture patterns seem to have a certain logi- 
cal basis in experience, as between imper- 
sonal relations fostered by factory labor and 
specialization, but many of them appear to 
result from the mere accidents of history. 

Universal patterns. Within the wide va- 
riations in culture patterns there are certain 
uniformities as well. These common de- 
nominators of thought and action we call 
the universal patterns of culture. This uni- 
formity we should expect since the basic 
ends of culture are the same everywhere, 
that is, to help men to satisfy their wants. 
Everywhere man as a species has similar 
needs, goals, capacities for learning, and 
modes of response. The fundamental ones 
of these have to do with sustenance, sex, 
and protection. From these, in turn, 
learned or derived motives, means, and 
goals are established, such as those relating 
to play, art, religion, and folklore. 


In aauality the basic impulses are soon 
overlaid with personal -social and cultural 
conditioning, so that any sharp distinaion 
between biologically oriented drives and 
goals and the derived ones tends to dis- 
appear. Table 2 presents the most general 
and universal patterns. Illustration of cer- 
tain of these within nonliterate (primitive), 
folk or peasant, and modern, urban, indus- 
trialized societies respectively are also 
indicated. 

Since various aspects of these patterns 
will be discussed in subsequent chapters, we 
shall not elaborate on the specific topics 
listed in Table 2. But the Table shows that 
everywhere man has similar forms of 
thought and action which are functionally 
important to his life. Within these very 
broad categories, however, there are amaz- 
ing variations both as to priority of their 
importance and as to content of thought 
and behavior. (See chapter 4.) 

Larger cultural systems. Although all 
societies except the most rudimentary show 
praaically all the basic features of the uni- 
versal patterns just noted, the way they are 
organized and interpreted may differ 
widely. Anyone who has read history 
wisely, or studied nonliterate tribes, or 
traveled outside his native country with 
some open-mindedness knows, for example, 
that the British, German, and French pat- 
terning of European civilization varies one 
from another. Rudyard Kipling (1865- 
1936) recognized the differences in larger 
total-culture systems of the Orient and the 
Occident when he wrote: "East is East, and 
West is West," albeit his contention that 
"never the twain shall meet" may prove to 
have been a short-run prediction. The stu- 
dent of the North American Indians knows 
that the Zuni or Hopi have a quite distinc- 
tive organization of life in comparison to 
the Comanche of the Great Plains or the 
Kwakiud of the Pacific Northwest. Such 
differences derive from divergent historical 
developments, geographic isolation, and a 
variety of accidental elements of time and 
place. Which of these takes precedence in 
producing variability in unknown. 
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A Classification of Universal Culture Patterns with Illustrations from 

Three Cultural Levels 

Illustrations from 

Universals Non/iterate Peasant Industrialized 


I. COMMUNICATION 


A. Language: Form and 
Content 


Variety of types of lin- Same — both spoken 
guistic families — and written 

spoken only 


Same — both spoken 
and written 


B. Gestures and Other 
Forms (See III, B) 


(All peoples use art forms as well as expressive gestures as means of com- 
munication.) 


II. IMPERATIVES OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP SURVIVAL 
A. Technology and Economic Systems 


1. Tools and methods: 

a. Sustenance 

b. Transportation 

c. Clothing, shel- 
ter 

d. Personal health 

2. Economic systems: 

a. Forms of prop- 
erty: real and 
personal 

b. Inheritance 

c. Forms of ex- 
change 

B. Family Patterns 

1. Family forms 

2. Courtship and mar- 
riage 

3. Child training 

4. Dissolution 


Stone ax; bow and 
arrow; spear; net; trap; 
dibble 

Manpower chiefly: 
pack; boat 


Bark, skins, leaves, 
grass; stone, mud huts; 
simple weaving 

Herbs; simple care; 
magic and religion 

Ownership varies: indi- 
vidual, kinship, com- 
munal 

Kinship, e,g.^ in father's 
or mother’s line; com- 
munal 

Simple barter 


Chiefly monogamy; 
maybe polygyny or 
polyandry 

Wide variation; simple 
regulations, as rule 

Wide variation 

Wide variation 


Plow; hoe; rake 


Domesticated animals 
added to manpower; 
wheeled vehicles, boats 


Textiles, leather, hand- 
made; stone, mud, and 
brick houses 

Herbs; simple medica- 
tion; magic and religion 

Same 


Same 


Barter and some use of 
market 


Same 


Same; state and/ or 
church may control 

Same 

Same 


Gang plow; combined 
harvester and thresher; 
refrigeration 

Railroad, automobile, 
steamship, airplane, ma- 
chine power; domesti- 
cated animal becoming 
less important 

Variety of textiles; 
leather, etc.; steel, brick, 
wood, plastic housing 

Modern medicine and 
surgery; some magic 

Individual, and/or state 


Individual chiefly, but 
heavy control by the 
state 

The market, using 
money and credit sys- 
tems 


Chiefly monogamy 


Wide variation; state 
and/or church control 

Same 

Same 
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Universals 

Nonliurate 

Peasant 

Industrialized 

C. Social Control 




1. Mores 

Wide variation 

Same 

Same 

2. Conventions, pub- 
lic opinion 

Some, but less than in 
modern society 

Same 

Increasingly important 
as mores break down 

3. Political order: 




a. Legislation 

Simple councils or 
group decisions 

Simple councils, some 
relation to larger gov- 
ernment 

Single, dual, or multiple 
party systems 

b. Administration 

Absent or most rudi- 
mentary 

Most rudimentary; 
tax collector, police 

Complex and varied 

c. Legal system 

Absent in many, 
yet found in some 

Rests on local and 
outside government 

Complex, and increas- 
ingly imponant 

d. International 
relations 

Absent 

Only as part of larger 
political order 

Increasingly imponant 

i. Treaties 

Absent 

Only where political 
order existed 

Widespread 

ii. War 

Rudimentary 

Same 

Highly organized 

D. Transmission Systems 




1. Education: 




a. Formal 

Very little; some 
through family dr tribe 

Little; family, some by 
church or state 

Highly organized, 
chiefly by 'state 

b. Informal 

Chiefly family, kinship, 
and tribe 

Family, community, 
and other primary groups 

Family and other pri- 
mary groups; also 
secondary groups 

2. Other means: folk- 
lore, art, religion, 
ritual 

(Used by all peoples, in varying amounts, as means of transmitting certain 
phases of the culture) 


III. DERIVED 

IMPERATIVES 


A. Play and Leisure 

B. Esthetics 

Variations in nature and 
amount of formalized 
play 

Same 

Stress on both formal 
and informal; mass rec- 
reation — commercial 
and noncommercial 

1. Graphic and plastic 

Wide variation 

Same 

Highly developed 

2. Drama, music, 
dance 

Wide variation 

Same 

Highly developed 

3. Folklore and other 
literature 

Wide variation (oral) 

Same and maybe 

■written) 

Highly developed (oral 
and written) 

C. Religion and Magic 




1. Forms of belief 

*’Good” and ”evil” 
spirits or forces; no 
**high gods’" 

Same; occasional mix- 
ture of advanced culture 
elements 

Formal theology and 
creed; *'high gods” 

2. Rituals and prac- 
tices 

Variation in kind and 
amount 

Same 

Variation, but often 
highly organized 
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Universails Nonliterate Peasant Industrialized 

D. Mythology and Phil- Simple Same Systematic and complex 

osophy 

E. Science (in civilization only; rudiments found in technology of simplersocieties) 

IV. STRUCTURED INTERACTIONAL PROCESSES 

A. Opposition 


1 . Conflict 

Variation 

Same 

Variation, but highly 
developed 

2. Competition 

Variation 

Same 

Variation, but highly 
developed 

B. Differentiation 




1. Age: role and status 

Wide variation 

Same 

Same 

2. Sex: role and stanis 

Some variation 

Same 

Same, trend to more 
equality in some 

3 . Occupational 

Relatively simple 

Same 

Highly specialized 

C. Stratification 




1. Forms of class 

Some variation 

Same 

Wide variation 

2. Forms of caste 

Absent in many 

Same 

Absent for most part 

D. Accommodation 




1. Coercive 

Variation 

Same 

Same 

2. Compromise, etc. 

Variation 

Same 

Same 


E. Assimilation (Limited by frequency and nature of contact of culture groups when and 

where synthesis of different societies and cultures takes place) 


Those patterns of culture of a particular 
society which most distinguish it from other 
societies we call the ethos or national char- 
acter. William Graham Sumner (1840“ 
1910), a pioneer American social scientist, 
defined ethos as "the tot^ity of charaaer- 
istic traits by which a group a society] 
is individualized and differentiated from 
others/' Thus, Sparta and Athens, Judea, 
India, China, and industrialized, capital- 
istic western Europe or the United States 
represent distinaive patterns and values. 
Moreover, as Sumner says, "The ethos of 
one group furnishes the standpoint from 
which it criticizes the ways of any other 
group." ® Accompanying its tremendous 
industrial and populatioaal growth from 

® W. Q. Sumr^^, pp. 70, 73- Boston: 

Qkm & Company, 1907. . . 


1870 to 1930, American culture became 
dominated by a number of characteristic 
features, among them the following: (l) be- 
lief in individual material success and gen- 
eral national progress; (2) an amazing 
faith in universal literacy and education to 
solve our social and personal problems; 
(3) belief in the virtue of sheer size or big- 
ness, witnessed in our eternal building of 
ever-larger skyscrapers, larger industrial 
plants, bigger corporations, and larger 
school plants; (4) rapid movement through 
space, seen in inaeased mobility of our 
population and enhanced means of com- 
munication and transportation; (5) novelty 
or constant change to something new and 
more exciting, as in sensational news, ex- 
citing drama, speed racing, crazes, and fads; 
and (6) sense of power or the craving for 
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domination, especially in terms of physical 
bigness — the booster and the “bigger and 
better*' spirit in almost every important 
feature of our public life. 

Since 1930, in the face of economic de- 
pressions and changes in population growth 
and in the face of international events, some 
of these elements have undergone altera- 
tion. For example, there has emerged a 
growing belief and practice that the state 
has the responsibility to provide the means 
of economic security for masses in the face 
of serious illness, old age, dependency, or 
prolonged unemployment. And participa- 
tion in two world wars has given the citizens 
of the United States a new view of their 
potential and actual role in world affairs. 
The former political isolationism has grad- 
ually been abated. 

In contrast to this, in the Orient, at least 
before Western civilization and its values 
reached there in the 19th century, quite 
different patterns controlled men's thinking 
and aaing. There was no belief in progress 
in our sense. Mere physical size had no 
special merit. Certainly no virtue inhered 
in rapid movement. Rather, calm delibera- 
tion or mental rumination of the scholar 
was the height of man's desires. In India, 
among large numbers of the population, 
instead of desire for personal material suc- 
cess and continued identification of the self 
with individual striving, the fundamental 
desire expressed in religious form was desite- 
lessness, a forgetting of self, the elimination 
of the wish to be somebody or something. 

When two such contrasting cultures come 
into contact with each other, conflict is very 
likely to ensue if one group tries to impose 
its will upon the other. This, aggressive 
Western peoples have tried to do in Asia 
and have partially succeeded, only now to 
be confronted, in the words of the Arabian 
proverb, with their own chickens coming 
home to roost. The Orient has awakened 
under the stimulation of new culture pat- 
terns and, in time, may try to crush the 
Western powers who first dared to push a 
new ethos upon an old one.^ 

’'The interest in contrasting cultures and their 
ethos has led to attempts to derive certain principles 


The ethos of any great body of people, 
therefore, becomes a clue to many matters 
of importance to sociology and the social 
sciences, especially those concerned with 
cultural change. The ethos is the heart 
of any culture; and in our contact with 
other societies, as in our analysis of our own 
or other cultures, we must adopt a relative 
and not an absolute view. Otherwise we 
shall never come to grips with the problems 
of a World Society, which lie about us on 
every hand. 

Subcultures, dififerentials, and participa- 
tion. So far we have dealt with culture 
more or less as standard descriptive units 
either as separate patterns or as universals. 
We have also noted that the topic may be 
approached in terms of total-culture sys- 
tems. When we study the place of culture 
in the life of the individual or of a group of 
individuals, it is clear that there are wide 
ranges of participation. Where there are 
relatively simple culture patterns, one per- 
son might take part in practically all of the 
culture, or at least know about it. But even 
in simpler societies, differences in thought 
and conduct are linked to age, sex, and 
occupational differences. In a complex in- 
dustrialized society it is quite impossible 
for one person to participate actively in all 
the many phases of the culture. One person 
cannot even read or otherwise learn about 
the whole culture except in a most super- 
ficial manner. 

The way in which the cultural accept- 
ances and expeaations play upon the in- 
dividual will vary in terms of the demands of 

of change to aid in accounting for such variations. 
Among the most important of these, in recent times, 
are: Oswald Spengler, Decline of the West, 2 vols.. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928; P. A. Sorokin, 
Social and cultural dynamics, 4 vols.. New York: 
American Book Company, 1937-1941; D. C. Somer- 
vell, A study of history. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1947 (jin abridgment of the work of Arnold J. 
Toynbee); and F. C. Northrop, The meeting of East and 
West, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. 
Two American anthropologists have also attempted 
some generalizations about cultural systems. See 
Ruth Benedict, Patterns of culture, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1934; and A. L. Kroeber, Con- 
figurations of culture growths, Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1944. 
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the total-culture system. In discussing the 
nature of such demands on the individual, 
Ralph Linton notes three levels of expect- 
ancies: universal, alternatives, and spe- 
cialties.^ Universals refer to those core fea- 
tures of culture which are generally and 
widely accepted and required by a society, 
such as the codes and practices of the gov- 
ernmental, economic, and religious sys- 
tems. Alternatives are those types of aaiv- 
ities in which the individuals concerned 
have certain choices or where there exist 
certain permissive rights. For instance, 
while the universals in our country demand 
a legalized marriage under the law, whether 
a couple is married by a priest, minister, or 
a justice of the peace is a matter of their 
choice or that of their social class. Spe- 
cialties are the particular features of some 
given role or occupation. The physician 
has not only a special knowledge and 
skill but also a vocabulary and a value- 
system that set his profession apart from 
others. 

The organization of these cultural de- 
mands will vary with groupings as related 
to locality, age, sex, occupation, class, and 
other forms of human association. From 
the angle of the total-culture system we 
may designate such more particular con- 
figurations as subcultures. For example, 
everywhere the roles and statuses of women 
differ from the roles and statuses of men. 
Certainly children do not and cannot par- 
ticipate in a culture to the same extent as do 

® See Ralph Linton, The study of man, pp. 272-274. 
New York: Appleton-CentutyiCrofts, 1936. 


adults. When we speak of the distinaions 
between classes or castes, we do so really in 
terms of the features of each as a subculture. 
Rural-urban contrasts rest on a similar base 
of subcultures. • 

Yet even the faa of subcultures does not 
mean ±at the individual is completely at 
the mercy of the larger culture system or of 
the part-cultures within it. It would be a' 
fatal error of judgment to assume that *’per- 
sonality is the subjective aspect of culture,'* 
as some have done.® So completely to 
identify the individual with his culture is 
to neglect the effects of biologically in- 
herited differences in original drives or im- 
pulses, in mental and emotional capacity, 
and in the influences of personal-social 
conditioning. The person is not a mere 
sponge which absorbs something called 
culture. Rather, he is a seleaive agent who 
participates in the cultural world in his own 
way. Some phases of this “way” will be 
highly similar to the ways of those around 
him. Other aspects of his participation will 
be marked by a high degree of uniqueness 
and autonomy. In brief, the personality is 
the product of one’s organic make-up and 
his variability in emotions, learning ability, 
and drives as these operate within the frame- 
work of both personal-social and cultural 
conditioning. Some implications of per- 
sonal variation will be dear as we turn to 
explore more dosely what is meant by va- 
riability of culture. 

* See Ellsworth Paris, The nature of human nature, 
chapter 3. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1937. 


Interpretative Summary 

1. Culture is a predpitate of human society. It arose, and is largely continued, because it 
satisfies man’s basic and acquired needs. Its invention and continuity rest on man’s 
superior brain in comparison to lower forms of animal life, which do not have culture 
though they may have society. 

2. The two crucial features of human culture are language, and tool-making and tool- 
using. 

3. Culture is transmitted from generation to generation and from group to group, usually 
growing or cumulating through time. 

4. Culture may be described and analyzed in terms of units or traits, patterns, or larger 
features such as universals and total-culture systems. 
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5. Within any large social-cultural system there are subcultures, that is, configurations of 
patterns which pertain to groups within the larger social-cultural matrix. 

6. The individual’s participation in culture is usually partial and selective; at least, this 
tends to be so in all but the simplest societies. 

Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 

A, Questions and Exercises 

1. Define culture, culture trait, culture pattern, culture system, ethos. 

2. Distinguish between material and nonmaterial traits. Is this a sound distinaion? 

3. Upon what grounds does Malinowski posit his idea of “basic” cultural imperatives? 

4. List the distinguishing features of (a) nonliterate, (b) folk, and (c) urban cultures 
respectively. 

5. What new elements are entering into American life today which may in time alter our 
ethos? 

6. What is meant by differential participation in culture? Illustrate. 

7. Discuss pro and con the statement that “personality is the subjective aspect of culture.” 

5. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the foomotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

Fran 2 Boas, Anthropology and modern life, new rev. ed. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1932. 

One of America’s most distinguished anthropologists critically examines present-day 
culture. 

John Gillin, The ways of men: an introduction to anthropology. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Qofb, 1948. 

A general introduction to anthropology representing an effort to examine the dynamic 
features of culture in terms of behavioristic learning theory. 

Alexander Goldenweiser, Anthropology: an introduction to primitive culture. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1937. 

Gives a wide coverage of the field, much concrete material, and has a good theoretical 
orientation. 

Qyde Kluckhohn, Mirror for man; the relation of anthropology to modern life. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949. 

Written for the layman, this book provides some stimulating comments on present-day 
culture. There are ample comparisons with other cultures too. 
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Variability of Culture 


The concept of iiniversals in culture, dis- 
cussed in chapter 3, is a scientific construa 
or abstraction drawn from the more obvious 
facts of wide variation in the culture of par- 
ticular tribes and people. No one knows 
the story of the origins of culture, although 
some inferences have been drawn from 
rather scanty physical remains. Yet most 
anthropologists believe that culture began 
with the human or humanlike race or races 
of about a million years ago. (See chap- 
ter 11.) In any case there must have been 
a modicum of uniformity in these aude 
beginnings since the basic elements in all 
culture derive from man’s need for food and 
liquid, proteaion, and reproduction as these 
are implemented by universal mechanisms 
of adjustment (learning). Assuming some 
such uniform drives and mentality in the 
species homo sapiens at the outset, we are 
confronted with the many variations in the 
particulars of culture. 

No satisfactory reason has yet been given 
for these differences, but among other 
highly probable and plausible '"causes” may 
be noted the following: (l) Geographic 
conditions provided as well as limited many 
phases of food-getting, shelter, clothes, and 
technologies associated with the material 
culture. Eskimos do not build frame houses 
or hunt tigers. Nor do Malayans put up 
igloos or know anything about hunting 
seals. (2) Long geographic isolation of 
societies surely must have had effects on 
language and growth of other cultural ele- 
ments. (3) Variations in the rate and kind 
. of inventions would make for differentials 
in culture form and content. (4) Contacts 
of people through barter, trade, war, or 
peaceful inffltmtion would serve to stimu- 
late cultural growth, both as to likenesses 
and as to differences. (3) Leadership is im- 
portant, and tbe of the group would 


influence the range of individual differ- 
ences in intellectual potentials. A society 
of one million people is, on the theory of 
chance, going to produce more potential 
geniuses or first-rate minds than a tribe of 
one thousand. Leadership, both in inven- 
tion and in the management of men and 
institutions, is partly a matter of sheer num- 
ber of first-rate people available, regardless 
of the absolute size of the population. If 
we assume 10 per cent of any population, 
large or small, to represent the number of 
potential leaders, the latter group would 
have but 100 at best; the former, 100,000. 
Furthermore, a biological faaor might 
enter in. Unless rigidly limited by a caste 
or class system or other institutional barriers 
to free mating, interbreeding in a large pop- 
ulation increases the range of variation in 
charaaeristics, including native intelli- 
gence, in contrast to the situation in a small 
population. Over long periods of time 
sudh biological faaors might play a part in 
the relative production of high-grade men, 
fit for leadership. 

(6) Then, too, we cannot neglea the 
place of what may be called ""accident” in 
history. Qianges in climate, resources, 
cataclysms of nature — such as earthquake, 
flood, or fire — or loss of a war, or attain- 
ment of a viaory, and any number of other 
humanly impredictable events may give a 
turn to culture the effects of which remain 
to induce subsequent modifications. 

Cultural variability with its attendant dif- 
ferences in value systems and total life or- 
ganization of individuals may be illustrated 
from both nonliterate and civilized peoples. 
With regard to the former we shall describe 
three contrasting tribes. With regard to the 
latter, rather than try to offer contrasts in 
so-called* national character of sample so- 
cieties, an attempt will be made, in summary 
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form, to present the modal contrasts of the 
authoritarian and the democratic culture 
system of the present. 

Variations Among Nonliterate 
Peoples 

For purposes of contrast, we have selected 
one of the Arapesh groups of New Guinea; 
the Zuni, a pueblo-dwelling tribe of the 
American Southwest; and the Kwakiutl, an 
Indian tribe of the Pacific Northwest. The 
first represents a culture of mixed individ- 
ualism and co-operation, the second a 
highly organized co-operative society, and 
the third a society where intense personal 
competition dominates the social-cultural 
life. 

The Mountain Arapesh. The Arapesh, 
a Papuan-speaking people, are divided into 
three loosely organized groups: the Beach, 
the Plains, and the Mountain tribes. We 
are concerned with the last. There is no 
formalized tribal organization; and though 
they do not designate themselves by a spe- 
cial name, they do form a society of their 
own, distina from those Arapesh who live 
by the sea or on the leveler land which lies 
between the mountains and the ocean. 

The basic value of the Mountain Arapesh 
centers around personal growth and sus- 
tenance, with particular reference to the 
rising generation. Individualism in the 
highly self-centered form known to us is 
foreign to this people. On the other hand, 
whatever co-operation they practice, though 
extensive, is largely an informal sort. Cer- 
tainly there are no elaborate institutions of 
co-operation such as are found among the 
Zuni. (See below.) 

The community is made up of families who 
live in small hamlets whose chief relations 
center around marriage, feasting, and occa- 
sional mild clashes at arms with other hamlets. 
This warfare is set off by the seduction of a 
man's wife (with her consent) by a man from 
another hamlet. Much of it takes the form 
of a ceremonial game of exchange of insults. 
But there is some fighting, and occasionally a 
few lives are lost. Peace is restored by means 


of interhamlet feasts at which former enemies 
become friends again. Such conflict is gen- 
erally regarded with distaste.^ 

There is no political organization in the 
sense of tribal chieftain, hierarchy of com- 
munal controls, and more or less elaborate 
rules. Their mores are not complex. There 
are, however, interhamlet contacts, chiefly 
those relating to marriage, organized feasts, 
and the occasional “fighting” just noted. 

The economic life centers around garden- 
ing, raising pigs, and hunting. The land is in 
the hands of the patrilineal families or small 
localized dans. There is no individual owner- 
ship of land. In fact, the Arapesh think of 
themselves as belonging to the land and not 
the land to them. They consider themselves 
guardians of this property which they till in 
order to rear their children and thus provide 
group continuity. In actual practice a man 
may operate parcels of garden or orchard 
scattered over considerable territory. He 
works these in informal co-operation with his 
relatives and dose friends. But these group- 
ings seldom persist. Margaret Mead thus 
describes the method of land use: 

“Each man plants not one garden, but sev- 
eral, each one in co-operation with a different 
group of his relatives. In one of these gardens 
he is host, in the others he is guest. In each of 
these gardens three to six men, with one or 
two wives each, and sometimes a grown 
daughter or so, work together, fence together, 
dear together, weed together, harvest to- 
gether, and while engaged in any large piece 
of work, sleep together crowded up in the 
little inadequate shelter, with the rain dripping 
down the necks of more than half of the 
sleepers. . . . 

“The men spend over nine tenths of their 
time responding to other people’s plans, dig- 
ging in other people’s gardens, going on 
hunting parties initiated by others. The whole 
emphasis of their economic lives is that of 
participation in activities others have initiated, 
and only rarely and shyly does anyone tenta- 
tively suggest a plan of his own.” ^ 

^ See Reo F. Fortune, “Arapesh warfare,” 
can Anthropologist, 1939, 41 : 22-41. The author notes 
that on the basis of his evidence Margaret Mead’s 
contention that “warfare is practicafly unknown 
among the Arapesh” must be rejected. 

® From Sex and temperament, pp. 19, 22 (From the 
South Seas'), by Margaret Mead, copyright 1935 by 
Margaret Mead, by permission of william Morrow 
& Co., New York. 
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In short, not only is there a strong pattern 
of mutual aid but there is little or no sense of 
possessiveness such as we find in our own 
society. "The distinaion between 'mine’ and 
'thine’ is not the point emphasized, but 
rather the need to be careful of other people’s 
things.”® 

The tools and household implements of the 
Arapesh are simple; their houses rather crude 
structures. They possess little or no artistic 
handicrafts though they do make mats, 
baskets, belts, and like objeas. 

Their religious life centers around belief in 
a world of ancestral ghosts who are in close 
touch with mundane events. In fact, the con- 
cern of the parents with growth and survival 
of the next generation is bound up with their 
idea of a certain continuity of the living and 
the dead. There are no gods in the sense of 
more advanced peoples; but there are special 
supernatural beings such as the marsalai^ who 
appear in the form of a colored snake or 
lizard and occasionally as another animal. 
The ancestral ghosts are themselves linked to 
the marsalai, who take a hand in disciplining 
infraaions of the codes which involve matters 
of sexual behavior, care of ancestral lands, and 
other proper group values. There is occasional 
use of sorcery, a practice borrowed from other 
tribes. A sorcerer from outside may be hired 
to make magic against an opponent. 

The family is organized along patrilineal 
lines, that is, descent is reckoned in the male 
line. Marriages are chiefly monogamous, 
though polygyny is permitted. The relations 
of the culture to the personality are well 
brought out in the whole conduct of the 
parents with reference to their offspring. 
Both parents are considered to be biologically 
and socially responsible for the child’s birth 
and upbringing. There are severe taboos on 
sexual relations during both pregnancy and 
the fiirst year after the birth of a baby. The 
parents and relatives watch over and direct 
the child in a warm, firiendly way, but there is 
little formalized infant training. Girls are 
early taught certain tasks. Boys are left pretty 
much to themselves. They go about with the 
father or relatives at work or in hunting, but 
their training in skills or work habits is in- 
formal and slight. On the whole, children 
grow up without any sense of possessiveness, 
with little stress on individuality and personal 
ambition such as we find in our own society. 

® IhiL, pp. 59-60, . 


During his training the child is permitted 
considerable latitude in emotional expression 
so long as it does no injury to others. Temper 
tantrums and other negative reactions follow 
on teasing and ridicule. Parental disapproval 
of fighting among the children is rebuked, 
however, on the grounds that one should not 
injure one’s kinfolk. The child’s early training 
is marked by warmth, congeniality, and strong 
sense of emotional security derived firom 
others. There is early instruction to fear and 
avoid any situation which would make a 
rift in his friendly contacts with his fellows. 

This does not mean that there is no hos- 
tility or aggression but rather that it is not 
prominent, nor is it highly institutionalized in 
our sense. There is some mild rivalry, but the 
role of "big man” or leader with reference to 
certain festivals and like community events is 
not looked upon as particularly desirable. In 
fact, those destined to become leaders have to 
undergo specialized training designed to bring 
out in them qualities of initiative and aggres- 
sion. But even they look forward to the day 
when old age will allow them to give up their 
positions. There is only a mild amount of 
in-group vs, out-group struggle between ham- 
lets or with reference to other tribes. 

While the Mountain Arapesh lack our cul- 
turalized aggression, they also lack our good 
sportsmanship. They are poor losers in any 
struggle to which they are exposed, and it 
would be a mistake to think that they lack 
hostile impulses entirely. However, in con- 
trast to many nonliterate and civilized peoples, 
individuals in this society do not possess a 
sense of self-importance and of self-reliance. 
Among the Arapesh a member easily develops 
an anxiety that he may lose the warm depend- 
ency of his family, relatives, and firiends. It 
may well be that psychologically their lack of 
aggression, lack of sense of self-importance, 
and potential anxiety are all bound up to- 
gether. Self-assurance and absence of anxiety 
may well be some of the benefits the person 
derives firom his aggressiveness in other socie- 
ties. The basic inner sanction is sense of shame 
and fear of loss of love and of health. These 
are thought of as penalties for hostility toward 
others. 

The Zuni. The Zuni are one of several 
pueblo-dwelling tribes of the southwestern 
United States. The tribe consists of thirteen 
matrilineal clans, but the clan has only 
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slight political or religious purpose. De- 
scent is counted in the maternal line, and 
women have an important place in the 
economic and household organization. 
Zuni life centers around co-operation and 
a rich ceremonial religion. 

This people s chief sources of produaion 
and wealth are agriculture and sheep. The 
land is poor and the rainfall sparse. The eco- 
nomic life is organized around co-operation. 
Land is held by the tribe, but those areas cul- 
tivated by any family are considered to be 
under its control. The work is done in com- 
mon by the men of the household, and the 
produce is turned over to the women. The 
main crops are wheat, corn, alfalfa, melons, 
beans, and other garden truck. Not only does 
co-operation control the family unit, but the 
existence of the whole tribe is bound up with 
a willingness to give mutual aid. Competition 
among individuals in our sense has no tribal 
sanction. 

Sheep raising has been introduced since the 
white man’s arrival. The flocks are owned by 
individual men, but the herding and other 
work are performed in common, and the wool, 
lambs, and mutton are shared by the family 
and the community.** 

The handicrafts, especially pottery making, 
are in the hands of the women. And with re- 
spect to both sheep and pottery, trade with 
outsiders is becoming more and more an im- 
portant item in Zuni economy. The former 
self-su£5ciency is gradually disappearing. 

While the household is the central operat- 
ing imit, relatives and ftiends join in various 
agricultural and sheep-raising endeavors; and 
the food for all those participating is furnished 
by the hosts, who benefit from the aid of 
others. In fact, various seasonal feasts provide 
a form of distribution of food with r&rence 
to planting, harvesting, grinding Corn, and so 
on. But the individual attains no personal 
prestige from such activities. 

The family life revolves around matrilineal 
descent and maternal control of the house- 
hold. The husband has little to say except to 
provide the economic necessities. The 
children are controlled and trained by the 
mother and her brothers. Their father is in 

* It is interesting to note that the trend is toward 
more and more individualism with respect to owner- 
ship and use of the profits from sheep raising. This 
itsdf reflects the diffusion of the white man’s eco- 
nomic ideas and practices to the nadve population. 


many ways a stranger to them. He, in his turn, 
will be occupied with training his sister’s 
children. Individual authority and responsi- 
bility, however, are largely absent in the 
household. Aside from necessitous duties, 
the men spend much of their time in work 
outside the house or in connection with the 
religious activities. 

Marriages are easily arranged and easily 
dissolved. They usually depend on personjil 
sentimental choice, and property considera- 
tions play little part. There are more men than 
women in Zuni, and women are not depend- 
ent on men for livelihood. The men as a rule 
do the courting and, if a girl consents to 
marriage, there follow certain rituals of grind- 
ing corn, eating, and exchange of gifts which 
consummate the marriage. The man takes up 
residence in the wife’s household. If a mar- 
riage is not succe^ful, a wife may divorce her 
husband by simply placing the man’s few 
personal belongings outside the entrance to 
the house. This serves as a public announce- 
ment that she is through with him. 

In addition to the system of matrilineal 
kinship, maternal control of the household, 
and economic co-operation, much of the com- 
munity life revolves around religion. There 
are a powerful priesthood and a wide variety 
of religious cults. The basic cult is related to 
the ancestral group. But there are also other 
major societies, including the cults of the sun, 
the rain makers, the katcinas, the medicine 
cults, and the bow priesthood. The head of 
the sun cult is the most powerful of the priests 
and is responsible for the welfare of the com- 
munity. The rain-making ceremonials are 
important for economic survival. The katcinas 
are mythical people living at the bottom of a 
lake who come annually to Zuni to dance. 
Every adult male, as well as a few women, be- 
longs to the katcina society. The chief priest 
of the katcinas has great prestige. He em- 
bodies the characteristics of beauty, dignity, 
and kindliness — three basic virtues of this 
people. The medicine cults, to which both 
men and women belong, are the most danger- 
ous and violent. The members have to do 
with disease and its cure. If one is ill, he must 
join; cm: if one has been cured by a medicine 
man, he is obliged to join. The bow society 
deals with war and with the overt executive 
needs of the . commimity. In earlier times, 
when the Zuni oo^ohally indulged in war- 
fare, the bow prfests were leaders in the 
battles; Now jthe cult serves ass a pt<^tection 
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against the revenge of the ghost of an enemy 
who has been killed. 

While the priests must perform the exten- 
sive ritualistic formulas, the ceremonies are 
carried on collectively and for the good of the 
entire community. Within this larger frame- 
work individuals may make use of their own 
dances, prayers, and sacxed formulas. Also, 
in some public ceremonies there are foot races. 
Some of these are purely ritualistic, and no 
winners are announced. But one race — the 
25-mile stick-kicking contest — is highly ex- 
citing. Wagers are made, and public interest 
runs high. Sides are chosen, with from two to 
six runners on a side, and the contest is on. 
Yet when one side has won, though the bets 
are paid, no great prestige accrues to the man 
who kicked the stick over the goal line. In 
fact, a man who consistently wins is prevented 
from participating in future contests, so that 
others may have a chance. 

The general community controls take the 
form of gossip, especially effective with refer- 
ence to extra-marital affairs. The chief power 
device is shame and ridicule. There is no 
black magic, and suicide is unknown. The 
deviant is the person who is overly aggressive 
and selfish. Occasionally open aggression will 
lead to public punishment of a severe sort. 

The training of the individual reflects these 
basic values. The child is not punished but is 
allowed much freedom during his early years. 
There is some anxiety among the chAdren 
regarding the supernatural world. And while 
they later find out that the katcinas are really 
their relatives and friends dressed for a cere- 
monial occasion, there is probably a residue- 
effea of this early fear. With the boy espe- 
cially,. the emphasis is put upon his reaching 
maturity at an early age. He is soon given 
economic responsibilities and begins to be 
initiated into various secret societies. Between 
the ages of five and nine the boy becomes a 
member of one of the katcina groups, and at 
puberty he is taken into the adult societies. 
The girls are given less attention; they remain 
with their mothers and learn the arts of house- 
hold management. Only later do they get 
into various societies; and at marriage, of 
course, they take over their own responsibilities 
of household management. 

In then, the individual is sub- 

mearged in an intricate and closely knit sys- 
tem of oW%atic«is tx> his fellows: m the 
fenily, in and espe- 


cially in a wide range of cults. The stress is 
on a quiescent and co-operative mode of 
life. ]^valry and other oppositional im- 
pulses are channelized through quarreling 
— chiefly within the household — through 
gossip, and in such mild institutional forms 
as foot racing and betting. The individual- 
ism so stressed in Euro-American culture is 
unknown among the Zuni and other 
Pueblo tribes of our Southwest. 

The KwakiutL The culture of the Kwa- 
kiutl Indians of Vancouver Island stands in 
sharp contrast to that of the Mountain 
Arapesh and that of the Zuni. The out- 
standing features of this society and its 
culture are the high valuation put upon 
rank or caste and the almost insatiable 
ambition of the chieftains for personal 
glory. This motive is expressed in the 
strong hostility pattern of much of the life 
among this people. 

The Kwakiutl consist of a series of tribes, 
divided into bilateral families. These are 
ordered in terms of two more or less fixed 
castes: the nobility and the commoners. 
Earlier there were slaves, taken in war, but their 
role in the social stmcture was slight. The 
nobles are themselves divided into a graded 
series of rank. The aristocratic status is de- 
pendent upon the possession of titles and 
crests. However, prestige is not fixed merely 
by birth or the number of titles and crests but 
must be constantly revalidated and reafiSxmed 
by the instipition of the potlatch. In order to 
understand this central theme, we must ex- 
amine briefly the familial, economic, political, 
and religious folkways of this people as they 
existed in the past. 

The family lines, or numaym, claimed de- 
scent from a mythical ancestor, and each 
numaym possessed certain titles and privileges 
as well as particular traditions and myths. 
The nobility consisted of the first-born sons 
and daughters, the commoners of the younger 
siblings. One might inherit titles from either 
paternal or maternal ancestry. At the head of 
each numaym was a chief with certain limited 
political power. Each numaym had its own 
village, and the houses were large and roomy, 
sufficient for four related families — one for 
each corner — the arrangement itself refleaing 
the ranking. 
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Certain lands, fishing rights, and households 
were owned by the numaym; other like prop- 
erty was held by the whole tribe. The larger 
family-kinship group co-operated in the ac- 
cumulation of food, shelter, and property 
generally, but each separate family prepared 
its food and managed its own household 
affairs. But the numaym as a unit was con- 
cerned with the competition for prestige of 
their own noble chieftains. Marriage itself 
was viewed as a phase of the struggle for 
prestige. A man always made an effort to 
marry a woman of as high a status as possible. 

The economic life of this tribe also revealed 
the intense competitive spirit. The region was 
rich in natural resources; it abounded in fish 
and game; there were quantities of berry 
patches; and the great cedar and pine forests 
provided materials for houses, canoes, tools, 
and implements. The material culture was well 
advanced. The organi 2 ation of fishing, hunt- 
ing, and berry picking was individualistic, but 
half the catch or picking was turned over to 
the head of the numaym, who was to provide 
for any persons in his family line who might 
be in need during the winter months. 

The potlatch was the central interest of 
Kwakiutl life. It consisted of an elaborate ex- 
change of property among rival chiefs. There 
was a constant effort among the nobles to 
outdo each other in the gifts which they 
presented to each other. The one who could 
give away the most property to his rival was 
considered the top man for the nonce. The 
members of the nobleman’s own family, of 
course, participated vicariously in whatever 
glory their headsman obtained. They also 
co-operated in accumulating property with 
which to defeat a rival. The gifts consisted of 
blankets, boxes, canoes, and copper monies. 
The latter were large plates of hammered and 
etched copper. The standard of value was the 
blanket; one copper, however, would repre- 
sent a great many blankets since its value at a 
given transaction was determined by the 
amount paid for it when it was last sold. Each 
rival made a point of paying a higher price 
than the previous buyer; hence a copper would 
increase in value as it passed from rival to 
rival. The recipients were obliged to accept 
such gifts and be prepared to repay the value 
received at the end of the year by return gifts 
at 100-per-cent interest. Should a man fail 
to repay with such interest, he lost his prestige; 
he was said to be “flattened” by his rival. The 
victor, in contrast, thereby rose in status. 


This exchange system might go on for some 
time until a grand potlatch was arranged, at 
which time two rival noblemen, perhaps from 
different tribes, came together with their sup- 
porters and their property. A great feast was 
prepared, and the chief who gave the festival 
then proceeded to demonstrate his superiority 
to his rival and to all and sundry gathered 
there. There were long and insulting speeches. 
And exchanges in the form of offers to pur- 
chase were made by each rival. The bidding 
for coppers would continue until finally one 
or the other took possession. The purchase 
of a valuable copper not only added prestige 
to the individual and his family name but 
represented an important economic invest- 
ment because at the next sale it would bring 
an even higher price. 

In the most elaborate festival of all, the 
exchanges were discontinued and the would- 
be superior chieftain would throw his coppers, 
blankets, boxes, and other valuables into the 
fire lighted in honor of the occasion. This was 
the greatest demonstration of superiority 
which one nobleman could show to another. 

Not only was the economic life organized 
around such exchanges but, as noted above, 
marriage was also a struggle for prestige. It 
was a device to secure titles from the wife’s 
family line. The prospeaive son-in-law would 
overwhelm his prospective father-in-law with 
gifts which constituted in effect a bride price. 
On the birth of the first child the father-in-law 
must repay this gift by names and crests. 
After the birth of two or more children the 
father-in-law would have paid back all, at 
about 300-per-cent interest. Now the potlatch 
was considered returned, and the marriage was 
thereby annulled. The daughter might or 
might not remain with her husband, and a new 
cycle then ensue. Rather than have the wife 
return to her family, the husband would now 
begin another series of like gifts. If there were 
four such cycles, a wife would attain real 
greatness, and the marriage would be con- 
sidered final. Usually such father-in-law and 
son-in-law exchanges served to enhance the 
prestige of each in turn. In some instances 
there arose open conflict, and a failure to make 
exchanges would result in divorce, the wife 
being sent back to her own numaym. 

Not only through the potlatch and through 
marriage could a man enhance his status. If 
he murdered another, he took over the vic- 
tim’s prerogatives, titles, and dances. But the 
right to use the victim’s privileges must always 
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be validated by property exchanges. More- 
over, the victim was usually avenged by his 
own numaym, and a system of family feuding 
would arise. In the past, open warfare some- 
times broke out around the motive to gain 
more names and crests. After the white man 
took over control, of course, homicide and 
open warfare were suppressed. 

The Kwakiutl divided the year into two 
grand divisions: the secular period of six 
months and the sacred, or religious, period of 
six months. The property potlatching was 
confined to the secular, and the social organ- 
ization revolved around economic and marital 
endeavors. But the pattern of gifts and the 
struggle for status went on during the religious 
half of the year also. In this case the religious- 
magical powers were the media of the struggle 
and the basis of social organization. A series 
of religious societies served as the framework 
in which the rivalry took place. There were 
two castes: the seals or nobles, and the 
quequtsa or lower rank. The latter were those 
who had not been initiated into the seals. 
Ceremonial dances, like coppers, were owned 
by individuals and were used at the religious 
festivals in order to gain the wanted prestige. 
These dances were passed down the family 
lines much as were the titles and aests. In 
common with a widespread feature of North 
American Indian life, each individual obtained 
his religious power direaly from contaa with 
a guardian spirit. But among the Kwakiutl 
the contact simply served as a validation for 
the ceremonial’ dance inherited from the 
family. 

During the religious ceremonies there de- 
veloped intense emotionalism and even frenzy. 
The initiation ceremonies were particularly 
violent. While all the members of the respec- 
tive religious castes or classes might take part 
in these ceremonials, the aim was not collec- 
tive security and well-being, as dances are with 
the Zuni, but only individual prestige and 
power. 

In addition to dances a man might enhance 
his power by becoming a magic-worker or 
shaman and take to curing others of disease. 
But the ill person was quite secondary to the 
bitter rivalry of shamans for prestige. Some- 
times there was a matching of powers over 
a patient. The main aim was to heap ridicule 
upon each other in order to rise in status. 
Sometimes this opposition became so intense 
that a group of shamans would combine to 
kill another. The cures were paid for, and the 


shaman in turn used this method to secure 
property to be used, like that of a secular 
chief, in potlatches to further demonstrate his 
prowess and high rank. 

To summarize: Among the Kwakiutl the 
training of the individual revolved almost 
entirely around a central theme of compe- 
tition. Property was highly valued, but 
only as a means to status. The nobles and 
shamans, in particizlar, had what we would 
consider a mania for high prestige. Psy- 
chologically there was a pressing sense of 
insecurity and shame whenever one was de- 
feated. The main value for the growing boy 
or girl was the stress on individual attain- 
ment of prestige, and in this stmggle the 
child had the help of his family and firiends. 
The chief aim, however, was personal suc- 
cess and glory, and everything the noble or 
shaman did was subordinated to this aim. 
The constantly recurring anxiety for power 
was the central motive. Failure led to shame 
and in extreme instances to suicide. While 
the commoners were not as fully caught up 
in this system as were the aristoaacy, never- 
theless they got considerable vicarious re- 
sponse from the success or failure of their 
own chiefs. 

Comparisons: likeness and difference. 
These three accounts, which have neces- 
sarily omitted many details, present a pic- 
ture of certain rather striking diversities. In 
terms of our values the Mpuntain Arapesh 
represent a combination of mild individual- 
ism and informal co-operation. The aim 
of the parents is to provide a sound eco- 
nomic base upon which their children may 
build for the parents' old age and the chil- 
dren’s own future in due course. There is 
a lack of self-assertiveness; personal achieve- 
ment is direaed toward care and protection 
of others, especially the next generation. 
There are warm kinship ties with others and, 
to a less extent, with members of the com- 
munity. Themajorexternalsanaionsarethe 
threat of withdrawal of help and aflFeaion, 
and the use of sorcery from sources outside 
the group. The chief internal (subjeaive) 
sanction is a faith in an ordered universe 
which does not even accept the fact of 
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death. There is a strong sense of guilt and 
anxiety over loss of love or health, both 
considered evidences of a penalty for ag- 
gressiveness toward others. Children are 
cherished and considered as the center of 
life but are not hurried into maturity. 

Among the Zuni, too, there is only mild 
self-assertiveness as we know it. The indi- 
viduaFs security is found in close and co-op- 
erative relations with others tempered by 
sense of shame. There is little place for 
personal pride or personal ambition. Real 
property has no important place, but 
achievement is in terms of selfless participa- 
tion in an intricate social order. Shame is 
the chief external sanaion, and fear of 
being shamed the principal internal control. 
There is no suicide. Children are pressed 
toward adiolthood and full participation. 
Hostility j&nds an outlet through gossip, 
quarreling, and some foot racing and wager- 
ing, but there is no strong and ever-present 
stimulus for personal aggression. 

The Kwaldud stand in sharp contrast to 
both these societies. There the eniphasis is 
on aggression direaed to building a strong 
self-assertiveness. The whole life centers 
around the struggle for high status, and 
every aspect of life is concerned with sur- 
passing one's rival. Property is highly 
valued, its use and dissipation giving evi- 
dence of superiority. The external sanaion 
is principally shame for failure to surpass 
one's rival. Suicide from angry shame is 
accepted as normal. Fear of sh^e and of 
loss of position are the interned controls. 
Children are pushed toward adulthood amid 
great stress to compete for high status. Re- 
ligion consists of a belief in a series of 
powers which man uses in his game to 
secure high rank. 

Each of these tribes diows how the major 
elements of culture, food, shelter, sex and 
reproduaion, and social control, as well as 
secondary items such as religion, art, play, 
and philosophy may - differ as to content 
and acquired aim. ^^ile the basic impera- 
tives are everywhere present, and while the 
major secondary aspeas of culture are also 
at hand in each, the particular meaning and 
direaion of the total culture differ. In one 


inaance there are individualism and mild 
co-operation, in another there are strong co- 
operation and neglea of what we consider 
normal individuality and personal effort. In 
still a third, what we would consider ex- 
treme individualism is the very essence of 
the tribal life. In short, diversity of culture 
is possible, so long as the major biological 
and social imperatives are cared for: food, 
shelter, reproduaion, and social control. 

With these examples of deviations in 
culture among nonliterate peoples at hand, 
let us turn to examine certain contrasts in 
civilized life, where cultural variability is 
also to be found. 

Cultural Variability Under 
Civilization 

In spite of the uniformities induced by 
machine technology, science, and world- 
wide systems of communication, and in 
spite of the emergence of mass society as 
an accompaniment of industrialization and 
urbanism, there remain striking differences 
among civilized societies.® The very com- 
plexity of the modern world makes for 
differences as weU as for likenesses. This is 
a faa which naive persons looking for, or 
soon expecting, a peaceful and unified 
world often overlook. 

In the subsequent discussions of aspects 
of present-day institutions, processes, and 

® There is a Rowing literature in this field. For 
Germany see Erich Fromm, Escap from freedom, New 
York: Rinehart & Co., 1941; E. H. Erikson, “Hit- 
ler’s imagery and German youth,” Psychiatry, 1942, 
5 : 75-93 (reprinted in T. M. Newcomb and E. L. 
Hartley, eds. , Readings in social tsycholo^. New York : 
Henry Holt & Com^y, 1947;; R. MT Brickner, Is 
Grnnar^ mcwrahU, Philadelphia:, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1943; Peter Nathan, ihe pychology of 
fascism, Toronto : Ryerson Press, 1943; P» Kecakemeti 
and N, Leites, “Some psychological hypotheses on 
Nazi Germany,” library of Congress aocummit no. 
60 (mimeographed)* Washington: library of Con- 
gress, 1945; Howard Becker, German youth; bond or 
free. New York: Oxford University Pr^s, 1947. For 
Japan see Ruth Benedict, The chrysanthemum and the 
sword; pttems of Japanese culture, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1946. For the United States see 
Margaret Mead, And keep your powder dry; an anthropU 
oiist looks at Arnerica, New York: William Morrow & 
Col, 1942; and Geoffrey Gcarer, The American people; 
a study in national character. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company, 194S. 
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problems, we shall have many occasions 
to indicate this variability. Here we shall 
sketch in bold strokes some of the more 
important phases of social-cultural life 
which reveal significant divergences. 

Rather than try to deal with so-called 
national character comparatively, we shall 
present certain contrasting features of what 
seem to be the chief contenders for future 
dominance of the world’s culture. While it 
is easy though often misleading to divide 
complex cultural data into two parts, ±ere 
is some basis in faa for assuming that, in 
the by and large, the two most significant 
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cultural systems today are the authoritarian, 
totalisticonthe one side and the democratic, 
individualistic on the other. 

Table 3 is a tentative first approximation 
to a comparison of the modal democratic 
and the modal authoritarian political, eco- 
nomic, and social orders. Included are brief 
but highly tentative statements regarding 
aspects of personality make-up which seem 
associated with these culture systems. This 
latter has bearing on the growing interest 
in the relation of culture to personality, a 
matter to which we shall refer at various 
points later. 


TABLE 3 

Tentative Sketch op Authoritarian and Democratic Culture Systems 
(Illustrations drawn from contemporary world) 

Authoritarian Patterns Democratic Patterns 


I. FOUNDATIONS OP NATIONAL SOCIETY 


Central ideal or theory: for general welfare but 
by special authoritarian means, e.g., commu- 
nistic, classless society (Marx, Lenin, but also 
latent racialism in Pan-Slavism in U.S.S.R.); 
society and state co-ordinated under Master 
Race and Leader (Nazi); divine right to rule 
world (Japan). 


Central ideal or theory: free society of free 
men, with individual choice of government 
and leaders, e.g., ' 'Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity” (French Revolution); "self-determina- 
tion of peoples” (Woodrow Wilson); 
("Britons never, never, never will be slaves”). 


II. NATURE OP THE POLITICAL ORDER 


1. Dominance of state over society by small 
minority or elite, e.g., state and society co- 
terminous under control of Nazi Party (Ger- 
many), or by military elite (Japan); e.g., 
society and state not coterminous in theory 
(Marx) but in praaice under complete con- 
trol of Communist Party (U.S.S.R.). 

2. May or may not have formal constitution; 
theory and practice may diverge sharply, e.g., 
Nazis, U.S.S.R. Some division of power 
and function present, although executive 
branch tends to be stressed and legislative 
and judicial functions to be subordinated 
to the executive. Hence, law likely to be 
detomiined by executive, not legidative, 
branch I rule by decree common. Bureau- 
aatic adminktration fifcdy to flourish. 


1. National society basic and of larger scope 
than state; state, the "servant not the master 
of the people. ” The state government organ- 
ized to permit free choice of representatives. 
Doctrine of certain inalienable rights. 


2. May not be written constitution (Britain) 
or may be (U.S.A.). Division of power 
varied, e.g., sharp division, and checks and 
balances of executive, legislative, judicial 
(U.S.A.); duly elected "responsible” execu- 
tive tied closely to elected House of Com- 
mons (Britain). Government by law, not 
executive fiat or deaee. *Some gro-wth of 
administrative at expense of legislative branch 
(U.S.A.; Britain; France). 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 

Authoritarian Patterns Democratic Patterns 

III. PUBLIC AND POLITICAL CONTROLS 

1. All machinery of public control in hands 1. Public-control machinery nonpolitical (so- 
of single party or elite (Nazis; U.S.S.R.) cietal) as well as political. Multiple-party 
or military class (Japan). No rival parties system permits fluauations in dominance of 
permitted. government (elections), but permissive role 

and status for minority also. 

2. Freedom of assembly, speech, press and 
other fundamental rights ("natural rights”) 
guaranteed in law and in the mores. Citizens 
participate in government through representa- 
tives and through force of public opinion. 
Tendency for government to be under pres- 
sure of special-interest groups which may try 
indoctrination of masses, but no dominant 
group. 

3. Police powers restricted by constitutional 
and statute law and judicial precedent, e,g., 
writ of habeas corpus, no search and seizure 
without warrant, trial by jury, as devices to 
prevent police state from arising. Only under 
grave crisis, such as war, are these liberties 
restricted. 

4. The most effective controls occur where 4. Much of social control lies outside the gov- 

the authoritarian pattern is in the mores. ernment in mores and public sentiment. Re- 

Growing state controls over every aspect of sistance to what are thought infringements of 

daily life, however, added to these basic pat- individual freedom is in the mores. Strong 

terns. Resistance may occur in terms of older opposition to methods of the police state, 
culture and lack of inner conviaion where 
there is imposition from the outside. Various 
forms of silent sabotage may flourish despite 
secret police. 

IV. THE CLASS STRUCTURE 

1. At top is dominant elite, e.g., Revolution- 1. A relatively flexible class system. No 

ary Party (Nazis; U.S.S.R.) or older class theory of a dominant class or of a rigid class- 

( Japan), with graded classes beneath it. Class structured state or society; but variation in 

rule by virtue of some mystic power or right terms of history, e.g., color-caste system 

or purpose, ^.g., movement to classless society (U.S.A.; Union of South Africa). Elite 

possible only by dictatorship of Communist usually the successful in business, politics, 

Party (U.S.S.R.); rule of world through sue- and professions, but high degree of vertical 

cess of divine mission (Japan); Master Race mobility. 

created to conquer and mle world (Nazi). 

Trend to fixity of class structure. 

2. Reauitment by membership in superior 2, Recruitment: Individual initiative, merit, 

race, class, or by conversion to theories, aims, and persistence usually determine position on 

and actions of dominant elite, e.g., Master social scale, but there are variations, e.g., class 

Race and adherence to Nazi Party; zeal as structure more fixed and important in Britain 

Communist Party member at first, later as than is true elsewhere (U.S.A.). Nonetheless 


3. State police, with network of secret agents, 
rigidly enforce laws and decrees of ruling 
group. Deviations in idea or action consid- 
ered subversive, ferreted out, and ruthlessly 
suppressed. 


2. Hence no free assembly, no free speech or 
press permitted. No openly accepted public 
discussion or opinion formation, unless it be 
simulated by party in power as a propaganda- 
control device. Masses indoctrinated with 
ideas by party. 
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Authoritarian Patterns 

family member of such party (class principle); 
member of old-established class (Japan). Re- 
cruitment for middle levels of class struaure, 
e.g., professions, managers, and technicians, 
may be on merit basis but must show outward 
conformity to government rules; some of 
these may move into top elite by conversion 
or as reward of duty. Lower classes recruited 
by state by tests, education, or by forced draft 
of labor. 


Democratic Patterns 

family wealth, status, and difterential oppor- 
tunity for higher education ajflfect initiative, 
merit, and persistence. There is much upward 
mobility and a strong faith that it will con- 
tinue (U.S.A.); this less true elsewhere (Brit- 
ain; France). 


V. LEADERSHIP 


1. Leadership and patterns of social domi- 
nance tend to be formalized and to reflea 
class structure; little opportunity for leadership 
otherwise; Ftihrer principle (leader, guide) 
rationalized as basic to state and society 
(Nazi); leadership completely controlled by 
Communist Party (U.S.S.R.); controlled by 
military and wedthy classes (Japan). 

2. Graded system of social dominance, fol- 
lowing the pattern of recruitment set down by 
elite. Competition for role and status within 
the limits set by elite. 


1. Leadership patterns follow open-class sys- 
tem; political, economic, religious, profes- 
sional, and other social dominance largely 
determined by mass support. No concept of 
divinely bestowed leadership, either by race 
or by membership in dominant class. 


2. Gradation of dominance reflects variations 
in the subculture of particular groups. Re- 
auitment through competitive process in 
various fields of aaivity, modified, as with 
class membership, by wealth and status of 
family or group. 


VI. BASIC ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


Tendency for the state to dominate and/or 
control the economic system: capital, labor, 
and natural resources, often in theory in the 
name of the people; complete state control 
(U.S.S.R.); less complete but dominant 
(Japan; Nazis). Controls imply planning, 
rationing, and minute regulations of eco- 
nomics by administrative means. 


In Western societies, capitalist free enterprise, 
the profit system, and private property rights 
fully accepted. Recently considerable varia- 
tion toward either monopoly and cartels 
(U.S.A. ; Germany) or toward nationalization 
(socialism) of many basic industries (France; 
Britain). Also growing regulation by govern- 
ment even without nationalization (U.S.A.). 


VII. EDUCATION 


1. Almost complete control by dominant 
elite and largely in their interest. Instruction 
and training direaed toward two major aims: 
acquisition of skills and knowledge with re- 
gard to economic, political, and military needs; 
and indoctrination in basic ideas and values, 
e.g.y race, folk, leadership, L$bensraum (living 
space), and divine mission (Nazis; Japan); 
mixture of Marx-Lenin-St^n ideologies 


1. Both public and private education ac- 
cepted. Government controls chiefly with 
regard to funds, minimal standards as to train- 
ing of teachers and as to curriculum. Aims 
are skill, knowledge, free citizens capable of 
voluntary role in the cultural order generally. 
Political and moral indoctrination present 
but usually vague and indirectly conveyed 
to student, except in times of national crises. 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 


Authoritarian Patterns 

with Pan-Slavic nationalism (U.S.S.R.)- The 
school stresses the authoritarian pattern as a 
means of insuring obedience to the state 
pattern. 


2. No acceptance of thesis of free research and 
scholarship as an individual or social right. 
Science tends to orthodoxy in line with domi- 
nant group (Nazis; U.S.S.R.; Japan). 


Democratic Patterns 

The school usually stresses' the democratic 
pattern and is an important agency in training 
in the give-and-take of competition for polit- 
ical and economic rewards later. Ideal train- 
ing concerns freedom and responsibility as 
dual aspects in success. 

2. Free science considered a basic value, as 
being a phase of culture related to civic rights 
of free speech and free press, free enterprise, 
and individual liberty. 


VIII. RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Religion may or may not be a deliberate 
agency of state and ruling class. Established 
religion must not infringe on aims and actions 
of state. Sometimes active propaganda against 
traditional religion (Nazis; U.S.S.R.), some- 
times it is bent to aims of elite (Japan). 


Free choice of religion by the individual. 
Church bodies exercise great influence on 
morals and public opinion. In. time of war 
such bodies usually actively support the gov- 
ernment, at other times oppose war (U.S.A.; 
Britain; France). 


IX. OTHER SECONDARY GROUPS AND INSTITUTIONS 


1. Political or economic associations, aside 
from those dominated by the ruling elite, for- 
bidden; trade unions and managerial organi- 
zations either under close state supervision 
(Nazis) or a part of the politico-economic 
order itself (U.S.S.R.). Groups devoted to 
reaeatioh, art, and similar aims tend to be 
absorbed by ruling elite or forbidden. Volun- 
tary associations viewed as potentially dan- 
gerous to totalistic state-societies. 

2. To bolster its rule and provide social- 
emotional outlets, the state provides recrea- 
tion, mass demonstrations, and other public 
festivals (Nazis; U.S.S.R.; Japaa). 


1. No legal restriaion on number of political 
parties, economic groupings, other special- 
interest groups, or any having to do with art 
and reaeation. Whatever controls there 
are — aside from those relating to property, 
public safety, and public morals — rest in the 
mores and public opinion. The culture fosters 
a wide variability in such associations. 


2. The mass aspeas, whether political, reli- 
gious, recreational, or otherwise, are seldom 
used by the state as a form of indoarination 
and control except on national holidays and 
during periods of war. Participation in these 
is voluntary. 


X. THE FAMILY AND OTHER PRIMARY GROUPS 


h Since family is basic to all social-cultural 
learning, it is most important seedbed of 
training in authoritarian patterns. This serves 
as foundation for adult participation in state- 
society. However, many aspects of family 
culture are most difl&cult for state to control. 
If the elite builds its programs for regulating 
family life along Im^ of the older femily- 


1. Aside from long-standing laws regarding 
marriage, guardianship, inheritance, and di- 
vorce, there is little or no interference by the 
state in family life. The dxild is inctilcated at 
the hands of other family members with the 
ideas, attitude, and habits of the culture. 
This is mpre or less informaj^ but values of 
individu^to, competitivene^ for and 
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Authoritarian Patterns 

culture patterns, it is likely to be more suc- 
cessful than if it tries to depart from them, 
e,g,, stress on paternal and patriarchal controls 
and masculinity (Na 2 is; Japan). Sometimes 
a combination of patriarchalism and familial- 
ism may be used (U.S.S.R.). Sometimes the 
stress on reproduction only does not yield 
much, e.g., Nazi and Fascist programs to 
increase birth rate. To push its program, the 
state may put very young children into formal 
schools, as a device to offset home influences 
that do not support state’s programs. It may 
also give medical and other care to prevent 
disease and death and in this way influence 
families to a more favorable attitude toward 
the state. 

2, Other primary groups also fall under the 
aegis of the state whenever it is thought they 
might not contribute to its main purpose and 
funaion. But, again, neighborhood, play 
groups, and many aspects of the primary- 
community life are difficult to control. 


Democratic Patterns 

status, and host of moral codes as to honesty, 
steadiness of purpose, and work are trans- 
mitted. Class values also carried over which 
influence child’s economic, political, and 
educational life later. However strong the 
patriarchal masculinity pattern may be, it is 
softened and qualified by maternal, demo- 
cratic, and humanitarian training. While 
there is enormous variation in degree of real 
training in democracy in the home, in 
general, the demoaatic pattern is fairly ap- 
parent in comparison to that found in authori- 
tarian families. In industrialized democratic 
societies, growing specialization of functions 
and stress on expertisme have tended to break 
down tradition^ family structure. 

2. Practically no state control over other pri- 
mary groups. They are deeply imbedded in 
the democratic folkways. Only where urban- 
ization dissipates older primary-group pat- 
terns may the state step in with recreational 
programs. Such aids are usually sponsored 
by private agencies. 


XI. THE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS SOCIAL-CULTURAL WORLD 


1. Chief elements of authoritarian ethos to 
which individual is expeaed to adapt are: 

(a) power-authority pattern, often with strong 
masculinity-military features (Nazis; Japan); 

(b) couched in absolutist principles, e.g.^ 
divine mission of state or party (Nazis; Japan; 
U.S.S.R.); to which (c) unerring obedience 
and complete conformity are required; all of 
which (d) must be expressed in aaionism, 
^.g., conquest by arms (Nazis; Japan) or by 
conversion and arms if necessary, especially 
rationalized as defense (U.S.S.R.). In short, 
the ethos is a fixed absolutist one, centered in 
external evidence of power. 


2. Some pmineat features of initial training 
are: (a) an early; stttss on conformity and 
obedience to cS^pline, though with some 
mixture df abd affection; (b) as 

ti:ie cltild incmased emptois 


1. Chief elements of democratic ethos to 
which individual is expected to adapt are: 
(a) individualism and personal growth in 
which (b) power manifestations derive in 
terms of personal attainment and freedom 
associated with responsibility; this means 

(c) that power is shared with others and 

(d) is not unlimited for anyone, leader or 
led. Conformity and obedience, then, follow 
only where there is freedom, responsibility, 
sharing, and limitations of power. Any 

(e) dynamism or actionism is bound up with 
^orts to extend similar rights and duties 
to others; and (f) instead of boasted mascu- 
linity-military ideal, a humanitarian com- 
ponent is expected. 

2. Pertinent features of initial training are: 
(a) mixture of love and dependence with mild 
discipline and rare appeal, if any, to author- 
ity; discipline grows out of the social situa- 
tion in which child grows up. As child grows 
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Authoritarian Patterns 

on absolute authority, e.g., largely in the 
father-image (Japan; Nazis); (c) this is re- 
inforced by early induction into ideals of 
state and dominant elite, such as divine mis- 
sion of party, nation, race, or folk (Nazis; 
Japan; U.S.S.R.)* Pertinent skills, knowledge, 
and values instilled toward this end. 


3. Adolescence, as a transitional stage, brings 
further training for work roles and further 
indoctrination in the ideals of power, manli- 
ness, and military codes, and absolute right- 
eousness of state and its programs. These may 
be associated with romantic ideals of collective 
strength and identification with strong leader. 
If there is any individualism, it is directed 
into roles built around such identification. 

4. The adult largely the product of childhood 
and adolescent training. Rewards come with 
conformity, evidence of skill and knowledge 
which contribute to the success of the state or 
other collective image. Failure to comply 
brings severe punishment. The sanctions, for 
the individual, often take the form of shame, 
to be ejscernalized in form of face-saving. 
Heavy stress on external evidences of conform- 
ity may lessen the internalization of sanaions. 
Hence, manifestations of personal conscience 
and sense of guilt at failure may be weak or 
absent. There is often a strong tendency to 
projea the blame for failures on others or on 
the environment. Scapegoating — a form of 
projection — may be institutionalized. 


5. Suggestive measures of degrees of adult 
balance and integration are to be found in the 
common forms of maladjustment. High 
incidence of suicide under some absolutist- 
authoritarian regimes (Japan; Germany). 
Another is an extreme form of self-pity 
(Nazis) and sadism (Nazis; Japan; U.S.S.R). 


Democratic Patterns 

up (b) there is more stress on democratic par- 
ticipation, and authority-image tends to be 
diffused to various ideal-images; and (c) these 
democratic ideals and accompanying practices 
are reinforced by induction to ideals of peace, 
sharing, humanitarianism, and good will to 
others. However, there is stress on inter- 
personal competition for role and status; 
success on the basis of individual initiative 
and merit becomes strong motive. But free- 
dom of competitive aaion associated with 
responsibility for one’s own acts. 

3. Adolescence further trains in getting up 
the ladder of personal success (U.S.A,). This 
is qualified where the class structure is more 
fixed (Britain; France). Along with the drive 
for success goes the threat of danger to one’s 
ego if one fails and if one is too different. 
There is collective support and reward if one 
succeeds, but also blame if one fails (U.S.A. ); 
(less of this type of response in Britain). 

4. Adult life under demoaacy continues 
patterns begun earlier. The struggle for suc- 
cess tends constantly to push the individual 
to further striving; the levels of aspiration 
tend to exceed those of achievement. The 
stress is on rewards or results of goal-attain- 
ment, seldom on activity itself. The rewards 
for success are very great, but the anxiety and 
personal distress associated with failure make 
for high sense of insecurity. Compensatory 
devices such as boasting, overwork, drinking, 
and gambling are common. The stress on 
individualism also tends to produce a certain 
loneliness and corresponding demand for 
belongingness. The herd pattern is common 
but chiefly not integrated into a collective or 
group id^ as with authoritarians. The per- 
sonal sanaions are at times face-saving and 
shame; but conscience and sense of guilt are 
basic. The internalization of personal respon- 
sibility and duty as the counterparts to free- 
dom and individual initiative mean that failure 
leads to heavy self-punishment. 

5. Adult maladjustments chiefly grow out of 
the sense of guilt and personal blame. Among 
upper social strata breakdowns deriving from 
anxiety are common; among the lower classes 
“conversion” symptoms, such as funaional 
paralyses of musdes and limbs, are more 
likely to occur. Some suicide also present. 



VARIABILITY 

Interpretation. Such comparisons as those 
given above rest on the theory that culture 
systems may be studied in terms of the com- 
parable modalities of behavior associated 
with their major social institutions. These 
comparisons are, at best, first approxima- 
tions. In time we may be able to secure 
much more adequate data on such topics. 
Moreover, such summaries are likely to 
gloss over the many similarities in culture 
systems and tend to stress the diflferences. In 
actuality there are no completely contrast- 
ing large cultural systems today. 

To interpret such thumbnail contrasts with 
any degree of adequacy, a number of cau- 
tions must be observed. First of all, ideal 
values and norms of a society may be recog- 
nized by members of the same, but this 
does not mean they live up to these ideals. 

It is the old trouble about the ideal vs. the 
real. Yet, since expectancy is a critical 
feature of culture, individuals eveiywhere 
operate within a framework of verbally ex- 
pected ideals as well as in terms of actual 
behavior. The latter may be marked by 
various degrees of deviation from the norms. 
Second, no system has a monopoly on au- 
thoritarian or demoaatic patterns. All we 
have to do is look around us to find fam- 
ilies, businesses, and other groups in which 
the autocratic pattern is clear. The same 
may be said for national societies often desig- 
nated as authoritarian. Yet, in terms of rela- 
tive importance given to these contrasting 
patterns, some societies may be said to fall 
into one class and not the other. 

Bearing these cautions in mind, the most 
important contrasts seem to be the values 
and actions concerning power, rigidity or 
flexibility of basic philosophy, and the con- 
cept of the individual or person. Power 
manifestations under authoritarianism tend 
to be concentrated differentially within the 
class structure but with the final authority 
at the top. This is the '*papa-knows-best'’ 
attitude, so fundamental in such a system. 
This view the apologists for demoaacy re- 
jea. They believe that a more satisfaaory 
social order is one where power is not too 
concentrated and where, above all else, 
there are various checks on its expression. 
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In keeping with this contrast, of course, 
the meaning of conformity varies in the 
two systems. In the one it tends to be 
complete and unquestioning. In the other 
there is conformity insofar as this is essential 
to group accomplishment, solidarity, and 
continuity. Moreover, where matters of 
conformity are in doubt, a key attitude is 
expressed in the inevitable question, '‘Why 
must I do it?'' Under authoritarianism the 
attitude is more likely to be “Yours not to 
reason why, yours but to do and die." This 
attitude is aptly shown in a letter written 
by a German soldier to his sweetheart at 
home in June, 1944: 

"Hang it all, I am not a pessimist. But now 
and then it seems to me that we have too many 
enemies. Let us forget it. Politics are not for 
the two of us. Don’t you think so too? Let 
those make politics who are 'called.’ We are 
small fry only, so enough of that. . . 

Concentration of power and complete 
conformity are associated with the doctrine 
of absolutism so central to all authoritar- 
ians. They incline to a totalistic philosophy 
with aU the rigidity it implies. They be- 
come zealous over the culturalized day- 
dream of 1000 years of peace, organized 
and ordered under a Master Race. Or one 
of a wonderful classless society, all sweet- 
ness and light, where the practice will be 
from each according to his abilities and to 
each according to his wants — as if abilities 
and wants were ever equated! 

In ■ carrying out such absolutist ideals 
those in power may be ruthless since the 
end is so sacred that it justifies any means. 
In contrast, democracy is not considered 
to be a fixed and final theme. It is a way of 
life full of concessions and compromises, 
checks on power, and limited satisfactions, 
alternating between advances and retreats in 
attacking its problems. For the individual 

®From Kecskemet! and Leites, op. cit., p. 17- 
By permission. The word “called” implies the 
Lutheran sense of “calling.” See Max Weber, The 
Trotestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism^ trans. by 
T. Parsons, chapter 3. New York: Charles Saibner’s 
Sons, 1930. 
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this means fair-mindedness, willingness to 
live and let live, and an effort to understand 
the other fellow. To authoritarians their 
philosophy is the final and perfea word; to 
the democratically minded person there are 
no final answers, no divine missions or fixed 
perfections. Yet the absolutists always hold 
fast to their uncompromising idealism. 
Commenting on the history of such abso- 
lutists, George Santayana, the philosopher, 
wrote: 

. . These people all died because they would 
not co-operate, because they were not plastic 
enough and would never consent to lead the 
life dear or at least customary to other men. 
They insisted on being utterly different and 
independent and inflexible in their chosen 
systems, and aspired either to destroy the so- 
ciety around them or at least to insulate them- 
selves in the midst of it and live a jealous, 
private, unstained life of their own within 
their city walls or mystical conclaves. . . ^ 

This comment has a certain contempo- 
rary ring, although Santayana had quite a 
different period of history in mind when 
he wrote this. The whole scheme of con- 
centrated power and absolutist authority 
which demand such complete conformity 
implies a view of the individual incompat- 
ible with that of liberal demoaacy. 

The independence and integrity of the 
individual with his rights and duties to 
make his own way in the world is a aucial 
concept under the democratic thesis. The 
authoritarians imply, if they do not ex- 
plicitly state, that the individual in mass 
society is incapable, really, of taking care 
of himself. They take the position that the 
state, as the most potent agency today, 
should plan and direct all the essential in- 
stitutions of a society so as to assure the 
individual security and a fixed world. This 
implies some form of state socialism, state 
capitalism, state communism — call it what 
you will. They all rest on an authoritarian 
philosophy. 

^ George Santayaiia, Character and opinion m th$ 
United States, p. 215. New Yoarki Charl^ 

Sons, 1920, By permission. 


AND PERSONALITY 

The divergences are refleaed in the con- 
trasting views regarding the individual. 
Such views, too, have their roots in the 
respective cultures. We assume that the 
socialization of the child and adolescent 
will determine his adult personality. And 
we assume that the culture will largely de- 
termine the form and content of said social- 
ization. On the basis of these two assump- 
tions, we may examine the contrasting sys- 
tems for clues to the values each puts upon 
the individual. 

In both, the child is valued as a potential 
asset to society. In the authoritarian, how- 
ever, his training takes the form of empha- 
sizing the authority-obedience pattern from 
infancy and childhood on. While there is 
usually a mixture of love and indulgence 
with discipline and severe regimen, the 
latter tends in time to be reinforced at the 
expense of the former. Out of such training 
the individual comes to be viewed as a unit 
in a closely knit collectivity. 

In the democratic system, also, the 
first months and years are marked by a 
mixture of discipline and affection, but with 
a continuing stress on the latter. To this 
is added, as the child grows up, more and 
more stress on individual attainment with a 
recognition of the balancing of individual 
rights and responsibilities. 

In short, under authoritarianism the per- 
son is given a role and status within the 
more or less fixed hierarchy of the total col- 
lectivity. The basic decisions as to public 
policy and program, as well as much of 
what is elsewhere considered private affairs, 
are made for him by the ruling elite. The 
individual is regarded as not quite capable 
of making any fundamental social judg- 
ments. There is little belief in the right to 
independent self-propulsion. In fact, the 
authoritarian elite usually has to bolster its 
own use of power with such justification as, 
'Thank God, \ve are not as other men.” Yet 
they sense, at least unconsciously, that they 
are like men in the mass, hence Aeir ration- 
alizations in some such terms as racial or 
dass superiority, or of poKpcal mission of a 
party, dr in some otha hmdj and 
j&e^^vihg way. 
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In contrast, the ideal of democracy is the 
integrity and inviolability of the person. He 
is supposed to stand on his own feet by 
taking on duties as well as privileges. He 
is assumed to be capable of voluntary par- 
ticipation in policy-making as well as in the 
execution of the affairs of his community, 
large or small. If he wishes to have a private 
life tied in with noncommunity or non- 
political affairs, this is also his own business, 
not that of others to interfere in except in 
the interest of public security and morality. 
While, in actuality, this ideal is not often 
fiilly attained, it is nonetheless the basic 
value and the one toward which the dy- 
namic of any demoaatic system must move. 
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Yet the democratic emphasis on interper- 
sonal competition for role and statxis and 
its expectancy of voluntary choice and per- 
sonal responsibility produce strains in the 
individual. These may cause anxiety and 
feelings of insecurity. On the other hand, 
the rigidity of the authoritarian system may 
induce incompetent docility and .the de- 
velopment of devices to circumvent public 
policy without exposure to the authorities. 
Above all, the system rests on an appeal to 
fear. And it is very doubtful if an effective 
industrial society can be maintained in such 
an emotional climate. In truth, both sys- 
tems produce certain stresses and malad- 
justments as well as advantages. 


Interpretative Summary 

1. While among men everywhere we find certain universal culture patterns related to the 
satisfaction of basic and acquired needs, as these are culturally defined, the manner in 
which these are met in detail varies greatly from society to society. 

2. In faa, relativity and variation are as important in the phenomena of culture as are 
likeness and universality. 

3. The causes of cultural variability are multiple but hard to trace in detail since much 
of the basic deviation took place before man had advanced to the stage of writing and 
keeping records. But among other important faaors were long geographic isolation, 
which meant lack of culture contaa; varied adjustments to different kinds of climate, 
topography, and resources that in time induced new culture patterns; aises of physical 
disasters such as floods, fires, or epidemics, and social-cultural crises such as wars; con- 
taas with sharply different cultures that induced modification in earlier cultures but 
not identity with the diffusing culture. 

4. Cross-seaion accounts of three contrasting nonliterate societies and their cultures were 
given to illustrate variability. One showed rather individualistic, mildly co-operative 

" patterns (Arapesh); one was a co-operative, nonaggressive type (Zuni); and the third, 
a highly competitive-aggressive one (Kwakiud). These also show how the culture 
canalizes and limits the development of individuals within any given society. 

5. For contemporary civilized societies a tentative scheme of contrasting modal features 
of authoritarian and democratic culture systems was presented. While the actualities 
do not always match the ideal norms as given, basic differences in their respective ethos 
are clear. Such a rough-and-ready classification provides a first approximation for work- 
ing out culture-personality relations. 


Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 

A. Questions and Exercises 

1. Define cultural variability. Is it important to consider this factor in sociology? 

2. What relation has cultiiral variability to the basic and derived cultural imperatives? 
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3. How may we account for variability in the modern world, especially in the face of the 
unifying effects of modern technologies? 

4. How does the culture provide the fundamental structure for the personality or life 
organization? Illustrate from the Atapesh, the Zuni, the Kwakiud, and modern societies. 

5. Show how culture controls or direas such psychological expressions as aggressiveness or 
co-operation. Illustrate from Zuni, Kwakiud, and our own society. 

6. How do you account for the divergence between cultural norms and ideals and the 
actual everyday conduct of individuals exposed to these norms and ideals? 

7. Write a short but critical essay evaluating the comparisons between authoritarian and 
democratic societies made in Table 3, pages 49-54. 


B. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

John F. Embree, Suye Mura, a Japanese village. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939. 

A sociological description and analysis of primary-group life in Japan and the impact 
of modern industrial culture on the peasant way of life. 

John F. Embree, The Japanese nation; a social survey. New York: Rinehart & Co., 1945. 

A brief but good discussion of modern Japan, showing the interplay of Oriental and 
Occidental cultures in that country. 

Francis L. K. Hsu, Under the ancestors' shadow; Chinese culture and personality. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. 

A study of the impact of ancestor worship on Chinese family and social structure. 

Ralph Linton, Cultural background of personality. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofrs, 
1945. 

An anthropologist analyzes the importance of cultural conditioning on the individual. 

Robert Redfield, The folk culture of Yucatan. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 

A study of the effeas of varied and changing culture patterns on the lives of certain 
Mexican groups. 



Social-Cultural Processes 


The three previoiis chapters consisted 
chiefly of cross-seaional accounts of the 
major forms of social life and the major 
elements of culture. Now we must look at 
individuals and groups in their dynamic 
contacts with each other. These relations 
may be described as forms of social-cultural 
processes, indicating how people compete, 
co-operate, or otherwise interaa. Although 
we shall discuss them more fully in later 
chapters, it is well to introduce, at this 
point, some basic facts regarding these 
processes. 

We stated in chapter 1 that the description 
and analysis of any dynamic factor involves 
the study of change, modification, or altera- 
tion of individuals, groups, or cultural ele- 
ments through time. We relate a shift from 
a condition at a given point in time to an- 
other condition at a later point in time. The 
static view, on the other hand, is concerned 
with the cross-section of a given condition 
at a given moment. 

Interaction: The Basis of Social- 
Cultural Processes 

Interaction is the key factor in all asso- 
ciative life. Hence, the concept is crucial 
to any study of the dynamics of society and 
culture. Furthermore, the repetition of 
certain forms of interaaion provides one 
basis for the continuity and order in our 
social-cultural world.. Of major importance, 
here, are opposition, co-operation, and 
differentiation of role and status. Still other 
processes relate to growth or cumulation 
of culture. Let us begin by examining the 
nature of interaaion. 

Direct and communicative interaction. 
Interaction may be defined as a reciprocal 
cohtaa between two or more persons. From 


the standpoint of behavioristic psychology 
it consists of interstimulation and response. 
When person A stimulates person B, not 
only does A alter or otherwise influence the 
thought, emotion, and aaion of B, but B, 
in turn, influences the thought, emotion, 
and aaion of A. In terms of psychology, 
interaaion is essentially action between in- 
dividuals. Yet, where individuals are 
closely knit together in purpose and aaion, 
we may consider them as interaaing as a 
body or group rather than as individuals. 

Such reciprocal contaa is seen in the rela- 
tions of an in-group with an out-group. In 
faa, social contaas take three forms: 
(l) There is person-to-person interaaion, 
as when the infant first learns the ways of 
adjusting to the expeaations of his mother, 
or later, as a young adult when he seeks a 
mate. (2) There may be person-to-group 
or group-to-person relations, as when an 
individual finds himself in opposition to 
the moral codes of a community, or when 
a club puts pressure on a member to force 
him to conform. (3) There is group-to- 
group interaaion, as when two political 
parties co-operate to defeat a third, or when 
two nations are at war. 

Without interaaion there would be no 
social or group life. The mere placing of 
individuals in physical proximity, although 
it usually results in at least a modicum of 
interaaion, does not weld them into a social 
unit or group. It is when persons or groups 
of persons work or play or talk together 
with reference to a common end, or when 
they compete, quarrel, or frown at each 
other, that associative life, properly speak- 
ing, is at hand. 

Interaaion is of two kinds: direct or sym- 
hoik. The former consists of activity in- 
volving movement in space of the entire 
person and may be seen in such condua as 
59 
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pushing, fighting, scratching, biting, or in 
conjoint eflFort to get a job done or to ac- 
complish some recreational aaion together, 
or in physical fondling, sexual intercourse, 
or other forms of intimate bodily contact. 
Symbolic interaction or communication 
consists of vocal or other gesture and true 
language, spoken or written. The symbol is 
a representation of an object, act, quality, 
or relationship. It stands for, or in place of, 
some implied or expected overt response. 

Communication is highly important for 
any elaboration of associative life and is 
particularly so in our modem world of seg- 
mental and secondary contaas. It may 
either take the form of direa person-to- 
person speech and gesture or take place 
through some medium of long-range con- 
tact such as the printed page, the telephone, 
the telegraph, the motion picture, or tele- 
vision. In our present-day world of second- 
ary mass society, communication by these 
mechanical means is highly significant. 

Primary and secondary areas of inter- 
action. The basic patterns of interaction 
are laid down in primary groups and are 
carried over into the secondary. For in- 
stance, the reaaions of the child to parental 
authority furnish an important basis of the 
later adult attitudes of obedience to law and 
leadership in public life. Interests and 
values laid down in the home, neighbor- 
hood, and locality largely determine the 
chief values and interests in later life. Ag- 
gressive and/or co-operative habits and 
attitudes built up among family members 
at play or in other primary association are 
often displaced into activities in trade 
unions, employer-worker relations, and 
matters involving national patriotism. Such 
patterns are also the basic roots of one’s 
responses in audiences, street crowds, mobs, 
and in public or noncontiguous associations. 
Finally, the primary-group patterns, as well 
as those additions built up in more stable 
institutionalized secondary groups, play a 
part in directing the nature of the individ- 
ual’s participation in the general mass so- 
ciety noted above. Yet, in the mass im- 
personality, specialization, rationality, and 


stress on narrow self-interest induce emo- 
tional insecurity, irrational considerations, 
and a consequent lack of stability. It is 
when the mass is integrated by some domi- 
nant class or some institution^ form that it 
acquires stability and a more permanent set 
of interests and values. Unless it is organ- 
ized in some fashion, mass society is likely 
to reveal recurrent outbreaks of chaotic and 
highly emotional and relatively untutored 
emotionalism. And the particular form of 
this organization of mass society is a vital 
matter to our demoaatic- value system itself. 

Personal-social and cultural interaction. 
The roots of interaaion rest in the biosocial 
nature of man as a member of a social 
species. The infant’s powerful need or drive 
for food is satisfied normally only at the 
breast of the mother. This constitutes the 
first direct interaction and is, in a sense, 
basic to all others. But another basic rela- 
tionship arises in the ‘protection which the 
mother gives the newborn. Although the 
need for food or the need for bodily pro- 
tection derives from the internal and ex- 
ternal condition of the infant, in the process 
of reaching the reward of food or sheltering 
comfort the infant begins to modify his re- 
action. In these modifications we find the 
first features of learning. Much of this 
biosocial adjustment is reflexive and rudi- 
mentary, but before long a great deal of 
conditioning or learning comes into play. 

As the infant grows up, this conditioning 
becomes increasingly important. And what 
he learns stems more and more from the 
culture which is brought to bear upon him 
by his mother, father, brothers and sisters, 
and other members of the household. As 
the child extends his contaas to playmates, 
neighbors, and later to the school and other 
community groups, he acquires more and 
more habits, attitudes, and ideas which 
come from the culture of his larger society. 
For example, for many years it was custom- 
ary for middle-class American mothers to 
arrange the feeding of the infant on a fixed 
schedule, say every four hours. This pro- 
gram was in the culmre. So, tqo, the time 
^d manner of toilet training repre3€nts 
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another item from the culture. From the 
beginning of the second year on, most 
children begin to speak. And the words, 
the pronunciation, and the sentence struc- 
ture are largely determined in advance by 
the culture of his class and society. 

Yet it would be a mistake to assum'e that 
all social learning from infancy on is cul- 
turally predetermined. There is ample evi- 
dence that this is not the case, especially 
with regard to some of the earliest contacts 
of the child with his mother and other per- 
sons. To return to the instance of a four- 
hour feeding schedule. While this was 
fixed in middle-class culture, the nature 
and amount of accompanying fondling of 
the child by the mother, the mixture of 
much sweet indulgence with some severity 
and avoidance on the part of the mother 
were not defined in advance by cultural 
norms. The habits and attitudes which 
arise in the child through this accessory 
learning are socially learned but are not, 
strictly speaking, acquired from the culture. 
So, too, dominance-submission patterns 
which emerge from play with other chil- 
dren, the interplay of love and hate, and 
other patterns of the personality surely 
have some of their source in such sociail 
but noncultural or precultural situations. 

This type of social but noncultural learn- 
ing the author calls persmaUsocial. The 
word personal indicates the individual fea- 
ture and the word social that it nonetheless 
arises in a social situation.^ Personal-social 
conditioning is most effective in the early 

^ As the author has said elsewhere, though not 
the happiest term, it covers the essential point. See 
his Social -psychology , 1st ed., 1930, pp. 5^12, and 2nd 
ed., 1944, pp. 9^10, New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. Edward Sapir used the term “precultural" 
to cover much the same idea. See his article “Per- 
sonality" in the Pncyclopidia of the social sciences, 
12 : 85-88, New Yqack; The Macmillan Company, 
1932. E. W. Burgess and H. J. Locke discuss much 
the same problem in terms of “.psychogenic condi- 
tioning.” See their book The family, p. 244, New 
York: American Boojc Company, 1945. Some psy- 
chologists object to thejr terminology because the 
word psychogenic is used in a somewhat different sense 
in books on psychologjr, especially those dealing 
■with cl^d or personaUty devek^ment. John Dol- 
lard has also discussed this topic in “Culture, so- 
ciety ^ imptdse, and ^(kiializatiOn,” American Journal 
of Sociejqgy, 193^ 45 5®^^ 


years of life. And for this reason its effeas 
on the emerging personality are important. 
Many aspects which make for inividual 
differences are thus derived. So, too, it is 
likely that some if not all of the funda- 
mental temperamental qualities, anxieties, 
patterns of aggression, and the like rest on 
personal-social conditioning. Also, such 
features of personality as are indicated in 
terms like introversion or extroversion 
probably have some of their source here. 

Obviously, most of the personal-social 
relations are later overlaid with cultural in- 
fluences. But some observers have con- 
tended that though culture patterns regard- 
ing infant training may differ rather sharply, 
the personal-social conditioning is so im- 
portant that it is not imtil after the first 
year, at least, that culture influences come 
into play. On the basis of his studies of 
white, Hopi, and Navaho children, Wayne 
Dennis concludes: 

"The onset of distinctive cultural patterns 
naturally varies from child to child, but I feel, 
at least so far as Hopi-Navaho-American com- 
parisons are concerned, that distinaive pat- 
terns of behavior do not emerge until after one 
year of age. This corroborates the view that 
the charaaeristics of infancy are universal and 
that culture overlays or modifies a more basic 
substratum of behavior." ^ 

It is not easy to state just where personal- 
sodal conditioning ends and cultural con- 
ditioning begins. The distinction between 
the two forms of learning is really one of 
degree. But from the standpoint of logic 
and for purposes of study they need to be 
viewed as separate processes. This is espe- 
cially so because there has been a certain 
tendency to regard all social learning as 
cultural learning. Culture is of the greatest 
importance in shaping individual and group 
behavior, but it is not so completely deter- 
ministic as some have contended.® 

2 From Wayne Dennis, “Does culture appreciably 
affect patterns of infant behavior,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1940, 12 : 316. Reprinted by permission. 
This paper is r^rinted in T, M. Newcomb and E. L. 
Hartley, eds., leadings in social psychology, pp. 40-46. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1947. 

* This is not the place to enter into a discussion 
of this topic. And it must be admitted that it is 
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One further important distinction may be 
oflfered. Certain personal-social condition- 
ing arises within the larger framework of a 
situation more or less defined by the culture. 
In these cases personal-social learning is 
somewhat akin to what some anthropol- 
ogists call * 'permissive** behavior. Some of 
the acts of a mother toward her baby in the 
course of nursing him might be considered 
as of this permissive sort. Moreover, there 
are social situations not defined in advance 
by the culture even as permissive, and in 
them the personal-social factors will domi- 
nate the interactions of individuals con- 
cerned. The spontaneous play life of chil- 
dren is one instance of this. And even 
adults under conditions of stress, such as 
floods, fiure, earthquake, and aerial bombing, 
may find themselves stripped of adequate 
cultural definitions and fall back on per- 
sonal-social reactions. This is also the case 
in much mob and panic behavior. 

However, the fact remains that it is in the 
earliest months and years of life that the 
personal-social elements have their greatest 
place in human relations. In examples such 
as those just cited from physical disaster or 
mob action, individuals may temporarily 
lose much of their culturalized habits and 
attitudes. But they hardly lose them all. 
Various culturalized ideas, attitudes, and 
habits will come into play in the immediate 
situation which, though perhaps not always 
ethical, will see one through the crisis. But 
studies of behavior under such conditions 
have also shown that the adult may return 
or regress to reactions which are actually 
the produas, in large part, of infantile per- 
sonal-social conditioning. In mob action, 
for example, violent aggressions and anxi- 
eties may be unleashed which are nor- 
mally kept under control by the heavy hand 
of conscience, which is culturally derived. 

Pinally, it is quite likely that personal- 
social conditioning also plays a part in 
originating new culture patterns. The latter 

extrremely difficult to set up empirical research to 
test the assumption about differences in these two 
types of social learning. Dennis’ work is of great 
importance, since it is one attempt in this direction. 
Supplementary evidence is alsb at hand from the 
studies of feral man to be dealt with in chapter 9. 


arise in large part, of course, from combin- 
ing elements from known culture items. 
But some of the creative features of the new 
probably derive both motivation and con- 
tent from the results of personal-social 
learning. 

Sources of personal-social and cultural 
learning. Both personal-social and cul- 
tural conditioning depend on two sources: 
the individual organism and the nature of 
the interaction. As to the first, there are 
individual differences in physique, in native 
intelligence or capacity to learn, in emo- 
tional-temperamental make-up, and in 
motor responsiveness. The sickly child may 
secure special attention in terms of his non- 
cultural but nonetheless social contact with 
his fellows. Variations in native intelligence 
rest on differences in sensory-motor capac- 
ities and in the neural organization of the 
central nervous system. These variations 
are, in turn, reflected in differences in the 
power and speed of learning. Such faaors 
control the effectiveness of both forms of 
learning. So, too, the emotional-tempera- 
mental aspeas of the person rest on differ- 
ences in endocrine balance and other deter- 
minants of the emotional reactivity. These 
will, in turn, influence conditioning. And, 
as time goes on, the effects of these are cu- 
mulative. We know that what is learned 
today affeas what is learned tomorrow. One 
reason why personal-social conditioning is 
important is that it represents learning at the 
most primary level of interaction and forms 
something of a hose on which later cultural 
conditioning takes place. 

The nature of the interaction also influ- 
ences social learning. Much of the precul- 
tural conditioning is of an intimate and 
emotional nature. It also is much more 
spontaneous and accidental than most of 
^e cultural sort. The essence of culture is 
acceptance and expectancy. This means that 
culture canalizes or directs the forms which 
interaction takes, whether it be of close 
interpersonal, person-to-group, or group- 
to-group kind. Sometimes this culture pat- 
terning of condua is highly fixed, as in 
social rituals, military drill, and in the rigid 
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demands of the law. Sometimes it is more 
flexible, as in the case of the alternative 
choices permitted. But compared to per- 
sonal-social conditioning, culture, on the 
whole, operates on the individual in a some- 
what predetermined manner of acceptance 
and expectation. Failure to conform, more- 
over, leads usually to some kind of punish- 
ment, mild or severe, at the hands of those 
who are in the process of transmitting the 
particular culture pattern to the child. The 
mother may put soap into the mouth of 
her little boy for saying a nasty or vulgar 
word. A leader in a sorority ridicules a 
pledge for failing to dress in fashion. On 
the other hand, we provide ample rewards 
to those who quicldy acquire die cultural 
ways. The * 'proper** child is paid off by 
money and mu^ affeaion. The fashion- 
able student gets a beau. The honest busi- 
ness or professional man inaeases his clien- 
tele and thereby makes more money. 

Yet, to repeat, though culture plays a 
large part in the development of the per- 
sonality, the person is never completely the 
aeature of his culture. 

Some Major Social Processes 

Data on social processes have been organ- 
i 2 ed in various ways. Sociology is still too 
undeveloped a science to warrant any final- 
ity as to the precise nature of the social 
processes. However, it is widely recognized 
that a number of universal yet distinctive 
processes come into play. For example, we 
need a concept for the faa that the new- 
born individual is inducted into society and 
its culture at the hands of others, who were 
born at an earlier date and have themselves 
acquired the ways of mankind. While such 
training begins in infancy, it does not cease 
throughout life. Such a process has been 
called socialization or, more recently, 
enculturation. 

Also basic to man’s survival is his struggle 
for material goods and other rewards, cul- 
turally defined as desirable. The chief forms 
which such opposition takes we call com- 
petition and conflict. Yet all life does not 
consist in striving ^gain^ another individual 


or a physical situation. People may combine 
to gain a goal or reward. This we call co-op- 
eration or mutual aid. Then, too, the indi- 
vidual acquires a variety of distinguishing 
responses which set him off from others in 
terms of his age, sex, and occupation. This 
process is differentiation, and it derives 
largely from the oppositional-co-operative 
relations of individuals and groups. In fact, 
opposition, co-operation, and differentia- 
tion make up a base line from which still 
other more specialized forms of process 
arise, such as accommodation, stratifica- 
tion, and assimilation. 

The elements of the basic social processes 
are to be found in the subhuman species, as 
we noted in chapter 2. With man, of course, 
such basic processes are more complex, 
chiefly because he has developed a culture. 
In fact, culture continually directs or canal- 
izes as well as defines the meaning of the 
social processes. Moreover, the anthropol- 
ogists have introduced a number of proces- 
sual concepts of their own as aids in dealing 
with their materials in a dynamic frame of 
reference. For example, such terms as dif- 
fusion, convergence, and acculturation have 
specific meanings among students of an- 
thropology. Yet some of the data classified 
and analyzed in these terms are covered in 
sociology by different concepts. In this 
book we shall not hesitate to draw needed 
concepts from anthropology as we draw 
them also from social psychology. There is 
nothing sacred about scientific terms. They 
are but tools or aids to understand the better 
what goes on about us. 

Let us first examine the broad desaiptive 
concepts which indicate the manner in 
which the individual becomes a functioning 
member of a society and its culture. Then 
we shall take up three important processes 
which come into play both early and late: 
opposition, co-operation, and differenti- 
ation. (For the latter two, see chapter 6.) 

Socialization and enculturation. Social- 
ization may be defined as an interactional 
relationship hy means of which the individual 
learns the social and cultural requirements that 
make him a functioning member of his society. 
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Psychologically these relations involve 
habits, traits, ideas, attitudes, and values. 
Sociologically it means that he learns to 
conform to the cultural acceptances and 
expectancies expressed in such terms as 
mores, folkways, traditions, and group tech- 
niques. It also means that he develops a 
sense of oneness and gets roles and statuses 
in his in-groups. With these he acquires the 
corresponding attitude of opposition to 
any out-groups with which his in-groups 
have such contacts. More narrowly, social- 
ization has been applied to the induction of 
the infant and child into the ways of society 
and its culture. Though this is a restricted 
view, certainly the most important social- 
izing takes place in the early years of life. 

Yet, in view of our distinaion between 
society and culture, and between personal- 
social and cultural conditioning, the term 
is not entirely satisfaaory. Certainly it has 
been used to include boA phases of social 
learning: noncultural and cultural. How- 
ever, if it is so understood there can be 
no serious objection to its use as a broad 
general concept. Some help in this matter 
has come with the introduction of the term 
enculturation by M. J, Herskovits to cover 
some aspeas of cultural conditioning which 
he feels are not adequately covered by the 
concept socialization. He considers social- 
ization as dealing with the adjustments of 
the infant and young child to the cultural- 
social demands of his family and other 
groups. But for him it is but one part of the 
larger process of enculturation, which in- 
cludes the whole gamut of cultural condi- 
tioning, conscious and unconscious. This 
includes not only such matters as learning 
the basic control systems of a society, roles 
and statuses, but sho art, religion, and other 
expressive patterns. So, too, inventive and 
creative responses of individuals arise within 
the framework of this enculturative process.^ 

^ See M. J. Herskovits, Man and his 'works; the 
science of cultural an^hroplogy. New York : Alfred A; 
Knopf, 1948. This is not the place to take up the 
theoretical implications of the concept of enaiftura- 
tion. But the concept does stress the anthropolo- 
gist's usual insistmce that cultural inftnerir^ play- 
on the person, not only m inducting him into the 
essentials of his culture in hh early life but also in 


For our purposes, however, we shall con- 
tinue to use the concept socialization in its 
broad sense of conditioning of the individ- 
ual to his place in the social-cultural world. 
The initial phases occur, as noted above, in 
the child-mother contacts and in the child’s 
relations with his playmates and with adults 
other than members of his family. Later, 
in adolescence and, in faa, all through life 
the individual continues to feel the impact 
of his society and its culture upon him. We 
shall have occasion later to say more about 
this matter. Let us now analyze the first of 
the basic processes, opposition, which in- 
cludes both competition and conflict. 

Oppositional processes. Opposition as 
well as co-operation is to be seen in every 
society, although its form and direaion are 
qtialified by the culture of the time and 
place. Opposition may be defined as a 
struggle against another or o±ers for a good, 
goal, or value; co-operation is joint striving 
with another or others for a good, goal, or 
value. Felt scarcity or desire for a good or 
value — money, power, affeaion, and so 
on — is basic to both opposition and co-op- 
eration. But felt necessity is not only biologi- 
cally but culturally defined. Hence, what 
men fight for, or co-operate together for, 
is determined in large measure by their 
conditioning. 

For purposes of analysis, opposition may 
be divided into competition and conflict. 
Competition is a less violent form of opposi- 
tion in which two or more persons or groups 
struggle for some end or goal but in the 
course of which attention is focused chiefly 
on reward rather than on the competitor. 
In conflict the person or group thwarts, in- 
jures, or destroys the opponent in order to 
secure the wanted goal or reward. That is, 
in ccmflia interest is often first directed upon 
frustrating the individual or group and sec- 
ondarily on the ultimate end. It is assumed 
or expected that once the op^ponent is hors 
de combat, the reward will fall to the victor. 

that cultttf e moi© ot iim coatiimotisly. 
encidtiiiatlon Is both consdous 

13»fO!i?sdous,4a^ cultural lekramg u&mlly takes 
Jtaofe de&iitefy at ^ consdioiy Ietv4. 
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.Obviously, in real life competition shades 
off into conflict. For example, rivals for the 
hand of a girl may indulge in fisticuffs in 
their efforts to secure the maiden*s favor, 
and for the nonce they are more interested 
in knocking each other about than in court- 
ing. Or a business firm unable to compete 
with another under the usual rules of the 
game may employ gangsters to beat up the 
competitor’s workmen or to destroy his 
goods with a view to forcing the opposing 
firm to withdraw from the struggle. 

The origin and setting of the opposi- 
tional processes may be made clear by ex- 
amining, first, struggle as a phase of the 
whole biological adaptation to environ- 
ment; second, the relation of motivation 
and interaction to basic human conflict and 
competition; and, third, the influence of 
culture in giving form and content to 
competition. 

The struggle for existence in nature. The 
limitations of food, space, and other faaors 
essential to life make some form of oppos- 
ing and co-operative interaction inevitable 
in both nature and human society. This 
pattern of opposition has been called the 
“struggle for existence.” 

The struggle for existence is a much mis- 
understood expression. People often im- 
agine it refers only to violent conflict be- 
tween animals or men for food or mates. 
Charles Darwin (1805K1882), who made 
the term popular, showed dearly how it 
involved not only opposition — conflict 
and competition — but also a resulting in- 
terdependence of individuals and spedes 
and a balance of relations very broadly asso- 
dated with co-operation and differentia- 
tion. Darwin himself stated: 

“I use the term Struggle for Existence in 
a large and metaphorical sense, induding 
dependence of one being on another, and 
induding (which is more important) not 
only the life of the individual but success in 
living progeny.” ^ 

® The fdl titledf Darwin’s voiuine is so expressive 
of his whole cpotnbption'that it should not be fw:- 
gotten : Oft ofi^in imam of natural selec- 

tidn or ^ ^ stru^ fof 


Since animals tend to reproduce in geo- 
metric ratio, there is always a struggle for 
food and space. As Darwin put it: 

”A stmggle for existence inevitably follows 
from the high rate at which all organic beings 
tend to increase. Every being, which during 
its natural lifetime produces several eggs or 
seeds, must suffer destruaion during some 
period of its life, and during some season or 
occasional year, otherwise, on the principle 
of geometrical increase, its numbers would 
quickly become so inordinately great that no 
country could support the product. Hence, as 
more individuals are produced than can pos- 
sibly survive, there must in every case be a 
stmggle for existence, either one individual 
with another of the same species, or with the 
individuals of distina species, or with the 
physical conditions of life. It is the doctrine 
of Malthus applied with manifold force to 
the whole animal and vegetable kingdom; 
for in this case there can be no artificial in- 
crease of food, and no prudential restraint 
from marriage.” ® 

The struggle for existence takes place in 
three direaions: (l) in the struggle with 
members of one’s own species; (2) in the 
struggle with one’s foes or members of other 
species; and (3) in the struggle against 
physical conditions. The first is illustrated 
by competition for food among men, each 
seeking his own survival at the expense of 
others. The second is seen in the combat or 
conflict of the hawk and the ermine, of the 
stag and the hounds, of the carnivorous 
against the herbivorous animals. The third 
is witnessed in the adverse dimatic and 
geographic conditions against which the 
plant and the animal species must wage their 
warfare. 

The interdependence of individuals and 
species is best evidenced when they are not 
too closely related to each other in the scale 
of nature. Out of this interdependence is 
built up an e^ablished order and regularity. 
So, too, the struggle for survival, including 

life. The quotation is from p. 58 of The World’s 
Classics series. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1902. 

p. 59. Malthus’ doctrine of p^ulation 
and food si^ly profoundly influenced Darwin’s 
yiewpoiflt. ^ chapter 12. 
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competition and conflict, lies at the basis 
of much of our human social order. Struggle 
also affects differentiation and division of 
labor, the formation of caste and class, ac- 
commodation and assimilation, and the de- 
velopment of institutions and various forms 
of social control. 

Motives and oppositional interaction. 
While the place of struggle in the larger op- 
erations of nature is well-recognized, when 
we come to examine opposition among men 
in society a number of diflSculties arises. If 
we are to consider processes as basic and as 
more or less the common and universal 
foundation of all social forms and culture, 
then we must try to relate processes to mo- 
tivation, on the one hand, and to rewards 
or goals, on the other. 

The first clue to this matter is found in 
those aaivities which have to do with the 
relationship of the drive-reward cycles to 
sustenance, shelter, protection, and mating, 
and later to the derived motives for security, 
mastery, prestige, companionship, knowl- 
edge, and so on. Other persons enter, di- 
rectly or indirealy, into almost all cycles 
of activity. Certainly in the matters which 
concern social science the social act is basic. 
These social relations may take the form of 
opposition — competition or conflict — or 
of co-operation. However, it is not neces- 
sary to posit an instinct of conflia or of 
competition, at least not in the older 
manner of some biologic entity that willy- 
nilly finds expression in man. Rather, the 
roots of these basic processes are to be found 
in the biosocial cycle from drive to satis- 
faction. (See chapter 8.) 

Frustration and opposition. More specif- 
ically, the sources of competition and con- 
flict appear to lie in the frustration or inter- 
ference which comes into play between the 
motive and the quick attainment of the goal 
or reward. Not only are drives accompanied 
by emotions, but the blocjking of the move- 
ment from drive to consummation sets up 
intense emotional-feeling states that serve 
further to stimulate the individual to strive 
toward his goal. Rage, fear, and love are 


particularly associated with man*s efforts to 
get what he wants. 

If the individual is thus frustrated in his 
eflforts to secure the wanted reward, he may 
proceed in various ways to avoid, offset, 
overcome, or get around the interference. 
The more usual ways in which this is done 
are: (l) He may make a highly emotional- 
ized direa attack upon the object or situa- 
tion which blocks his way. (2) If this 
fails, he may acquire the necessary skill and 
knowledge needed to attain the goal. And 
in this learning he may seek and obtain 
help from others. (3) If he fails to learn the 
needed techniques, or does not even try to 
acquire them, he may find a substitute for 
the original goal. This is well illustrated in 
compensation which may take the form of 
some overt object or some daydream or 
fantasy. (4) The individual, of course, may 
give up the effort either to reach the original 
reward or to secure a substitute. Rather, he 
regresses to an earlier state or avoids the 
situation. In the face of serious or prolonged 
crises some people make no effort to adapt 
themselves to their surroundings. Perhaps 
the most striking illustrations of this are 
found among the low-grade feeble-minded 
and in certain forms of mental disorder, 
especially in severe cases of schizophrenia. 
This is often marked by regression to in- 
fantile reaaions. Yet even normal people 
do or may on occasion revert to childish 
means of overcoming their problems. 

In the first three of these, at least, frustra- 
tion is usually followed by some sort of ag- 
ression or strong persistence of eflFort. If 
this is highly emotionalized, especially with 
a marked rage and fear component, we call 
it overt aggression. This is an important 
feature of conflict. If the effort is marked by 
milder and reduced emotional-feeling tone, 
we may term it sublimated aggression. 

Nevertheless the manner of handling 
frustrations is not independent of the nature 
and strength of the motive itself. The more 
powerful the drive, the more likely will the 
individual keep trying to satisfy it, either 
directly or by substitution. The most potent 
motivations, of course, are those for sus- 
tenance, protection, and mating, which are 
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the foundations of the cultural impera- 
tives. 

Whether related to the more pressing 
drives or to those which are secondary and 
learned, opposition has its roots in a social 
matrix. More rudimentary forms of social 
struggle are evident among the mamma- 
lians. Among human beings, however, 
drives and interactions are overlaid at most 
points by cultural conditioning. For this 
reason it is not easy to delineate the original 
drives and early social aas of opposition. 

While the degree of frustration which 
young children experience varies tremen- 
dously in different societies, there is litde 
doubt that felt scarcity in the earliest 
months, in reference to either sustenance or 
affeaion or both, produces certain patterns 
on which later cultural conditioning is im- 
posed. In other words, personal-social con- 
ditioning is basic, first, to dependence on 
and/or resistance to parental authority; 
second, to dominance; and, third, to sibling 
rivalry. As adults the direction and meaning 
of our competition and conflia may be 
culturally determined, but the fundamental 
form is everywhere set by such relatively 
noncultural but nonetheless social training. 

Culture and competition. While culture 
itself is rooted in the very nature of man*s 
basic drives and interactions, the particu- 
lar goods — material or nonmaterid — for 
which he strives vary greatly, due to his- 
torical faaors, accidents or circumstance of 
the time and place, and local adaptation to 
resources. In our own society we take com- 
petition and conflia so much for granted 
that it is difficult for us to understand a tribe 
or nation in which there is litde or nothing 
of this sort of thing, at least in relation to 
the major survival interests of the group. 

In faa, an examination of the far-ranging 
variabilities of culture makes it clear that 
whole societies may become conditioned to 
forms of economic' and community life gen- 
erally which are competitive or co-operative, 
depending on the nature of the central ethos 
or value system of the tribe in question. An 
excellent illustration of such variability is 
found in the survey of the culture of thirteen 
widely separated native tribes prepared under 
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the direction of Margaret Mead.^ Although 
in interpreting these surveys Mead found that 
the suggested division of social systems into 
competitive or co-operative was not entirely 
feasible, her analysis is helpful in indicating 
the relation of these two basic processes to the 
tribal struaure and to the life organization of 
the individuals within these societies.® Among 
other significant findings of this survey we 
may note the following: 

(l) No matter what the nature of the cul- 
tural system was, strong self-esteem and sense 
of power could be found in individuals living 
therein. (2) There was no relation between 
the form of the system and the problem of' 
sustenance and material resources. That is, 
there is no reason to assume that lack of food 
necessarily makes for either competition or 
co-operation. (3) The concept and valua- 
tion of individual success is determined more 
by the broad and general group emphasis on 
either competition or co-operation than upon 
the particular state of technology or the 
plenitude of food. (4) “There is a corre- 
spondence between: a major emphasis on 
competition, a social struaure which depends 
upon the initiative of the individual, a valua- 
tion of property for individual ends, a single 
scale of success, and a strong development of 
the ego“ [social self].® This is the sort of 
pattern that charaaerizes our own society. 
And (5) “There is a correspondence between: 
a major emphasis upon co-operation, a social 
structure which does not depend upon in- 
dividual initiative or the exercise of power over 
persons, a faith in an ordered universe, weak 
emphasis upon rising in status, and a high 
degree of security for the individual.** 

It must be emphasized that in none of 
these tribes do we find either competition or 

’ See Margaret Mead, ed.. Co-operation and competi- 
tion among pimitive peoples. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1937. For a critical review of 
the psychological, sociological, and anthropologi- 
cal treatment of opposition and co-operation see 
M. A. May and L. W. Doob, Competition and co-opera- 
tion, Social Science Research Council bulletin no. 25, 
1937. The latter makes no adequate distinction be- 
tween competition and conflict. 

® Mead posits a third category of "individual- 
istic,” which lies between the more distinctly com- 
petitive and co-operative cultures. While her par- 
ticular interpretation is open to some question from 
a social-psychological point of view, the problem 
need not concern us here. 

®Mead, op. cit,, p. 511. By permission of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

10 Ibid, 
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co-operation wholly lacking. Such funda- 
mental processesare correlative to each other. 
As economists long ago pointed out, com- 
petition rests on certain implicit agreements 
and co-operative attitudes to follow certain 
rules in the oppositional relations. Yet where 
one social-cultural organization tends to 
stress one process, the other process may be 
found to be less institutionalized and hence 
less recognized- But it is not likely to be 
entirely absent. As pointed out in chapter 4, 
the highly competitive Kwakiutl chieftains 
need the co-operation of their families and 
friends to support them in their contests and 
podatches. So, too, we saw that the Zuni 
are not completely free of certain forms of 
person-to-person hostility. 

Ralph Linton and Abram Kardiner, who 
have done so much to develop this field of 
personality-culture relations, cite an example 
of the effects of a basic change in economy 
upon social organization and individual 
traits. Among the Tanala of Madagascar, 
the Betsileo tribe found it necessary to shift 
from the cultivation of dry rice to that of wet. 
This was due to effeas of soil erosion among 
other things. The system of dry-rice farming 
was marked by communal ownership of land, 
a high degree of co-operation, and equal 
distribution of produce under an extremely 
authoritarian rule of the fathers. Under this 
somewhat rigid but paternalistic control the 
individual, though passive and obedient to 
authority, was well-adjusted. The shift to an 
economy of wet-rice farming brought in its 
wake some startling changes. Communal 
ownership gave way to individual ownership. 
There was a mad rush for favorable acres in 
near-by valleys. The individual became im- 
portant, and he soon began to feel in sharp 
competition with his fellows over matters of 
rights as well as duties. The former family 
organization broke down, and there was a 
sharp increase in such deviant conduct as 
aime, homosexuality, black magic, and 
neuroticism. While in time the new social 
organization became somewhat stabilized, the 
rapid shift in a basic feature of the culture 
illustrates clearly how much given institutions 
influence the life organization of individuals. 

^^See Abram Kardiner, The individual and his 
society, chapters 7, S. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. 


It is dear, then, that competition may 
take a wide variety of forms. It may be 
central to some aspeas of a cultural system 
and not to others. Moreover, under the im- 
paa of invention or of political revolution 
or of shifts in the resource base of an econ- 
omy, striking changes may occur in the in- 
terplay of competition and other social 
processes. 

Conflict. Conflict takes the form of emo- 
tionalized and violent opposition in which 
the major concern is to overcome the op- 
ponent as a means of securing a given goal 
or reward. In contrast to competition, 
which, at least in its stricter impersonal as- 
pects, is unconsdous and more or less con- 
tinuous, conflia is an intermittent but 
highly consdous process. Of course, in 
many situations competition and conflict 
are interrelated, the conflict often arising at 
critical points in the more prolonged com- 
petitive process. 

. The sources of conflict lie in the frustra- 
tions which the individual experiences in 
his primary-group training. As an adult the 
fighting pattern may be transferred, by 
means largely of cultural definition, to a 
wide range of situations. In other words, the 
conflia will be affected by the nature of the 
group and its particular culture. The objeas 
of conflia may be property, power and 
status, freedom of aaion and thought, or 
any other highly desired value. In a sodety 
charaaerized by militarism, warfare is con- 
sidered a desirable form of existence. Where 
economic interests loom large and there are 
many individuals or groups striving for ma- 
terial gain and power, conflia of economic 
interests may and does supplement the com- 
petitive process. If seaarianism is rife, we 
may expea conflia to take on a religious 
tone. In other words, the culturally deter- 
mined values of a society will set the stage 
for frs particular struggles. 

Not only is the form of conflict modified 
by the particular sodetal order and the cul- 
ture, but everywhere there arise regulations 
to govern it. In the feud there are certain 
accepted methods for killing the other fel- 
low. Lynching follows a certain tradition. 
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Where the coriflia is infrequent and where 
no adequate techniques are worked out, 
more violent and unpredictable sorts of con- 
flia arise, as in race riots. In war, of course, 
there are all sorts of rules more or less agreed 
upon by the belligerents during the inter- 
ludes of peace. Litigation and the conflia 
of impersonal ideas have the most severe 
rules of all. The former are those laid down 
by the law, which in theory is impersonal 
and just to all. In the struggle of philosophic 
and scientific ideas the rules are those of 
logic and scientific method. All personal 
interest of a subjective sort is supposed to 
be absent. 

At its most rudimentary level conflict re- 
sults in the elimination or annihilation of 


the opponent. In human society, however, 
most conflia ends in some sort of agree- 
ment, or accommodation, or perhaps in the 
fusion of the two opposing elements. There 
is a cycle in the whole process somewhat as 
follows: (l) a felt need for some object 
which is limited in its supply; (2) struggle 
with others for this object; (3) the resolu- 
tion of the conflict by annihilation or reduc- 
tion of the opponent to ineffeaiveness or 
by some form of accommodation or other 
method of adaptation. As we shall see, the 
structure of society is profoundly influenced 
by this balancing of forces in opposition. 

(For Interpretative Summary, see the end 
of chapter 6.) 
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This chapter will deal with co-operation 
and differentiation as two other major proc- 
esses. Then will follow a discussion of such 
derived or secondary processes as stratifica- 
tion, accommodation, and assimilation. 

Co-operation and Differentiation 

As already noted, co-operation as well as 
opposition is a basic feature of human inter- 
aaion. These ambivalent patterns appear to 
underlie all other more specialized social 
processes. As Albion W. Small (1854-1926), 
one of the founders of sociology in America, 
put it: “Struggle and co-operation are cor- 
relates in every situation,” that is, there is 
either “conjunaion” or “conflia” of inter- 
ests.^ Yet the interplay of these two proc- 
esses is not always appreciated. Some writers 
consider opposition the fundamental form 
of interaction, others believe that co-opera- 
tion is the basic social process. For example, 
some use the term co-operation as a syn- 
onym for almost all social contaa, contend- 
ing that opponents in fighting must “co- 
operate” in order to exchange blows, or 
that traders “co-operate” in their market 
relations, or that the compromise of dis- 
putes between laborers and employers rep- 
resents a form of co-operation. Such broad 
and loose use of the concept co-operation 
makes it practically identical with our use 
of the terms interaction and social^ and thus 
too vague a concept for effective desaiption 
and analysis. We limit co-operation to a 
more specific aspect of human intercourse, 
having to do with mutual aid or an alliance 
of persons or groups toward some common 

^ Albion W. Small, General sociology y pp. 357, 203. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1905. 


goal or reward; in short, as some kind of 
conjoint rather than opposing action. 

Co-operation. The roots of co-operation, 
as of opposition, are found in nature. While 
Darwin indicated that both were essential 
in the adaptive aaivities of plants and ani- 
mals in the struggle for survival, it was 
Prince P. A. Kropotkin (1842-1921), a 
Russian geographer and social philosopher, 
who stressed the place of mutual aid as par- 
ticularly important in nature and in society.^ 

Students of plant and animal adaptation 
use the concept co-operation to apply, first, 
to certain mutual support or interdepend- 
ence that develops when different species 
live together in a given place; and, second, 
with reference to mutual aid or helpfulness 
among members of the same species. The 
former is sometimes known as symbiosis or 
commensalism. Symbiosis means literally 
“living together.” It is a form of biological 
partnership and may occur among plants 
and /or animals, depending on the circum- 
stances. This mutud aid and interdepend- 
ence in nature looms so large that special 
disciplines of botany and zoology are de- 
voted to it. We call these respeaively plant 
and animal ecology. W. G. McGee’s report 
on the ecological relations of plants and 
animals in a desert environment is a clas- 
sic picture of symbiosis: 

“A mesquite springs up on the plain; within 
two or three years the birds resting in its 
branches drop the seeds of cacti, some of 
which, like vines, are unable to stand alone; 
and the cactus and the mesquite combine their 
armature of thorns for mutual proteaion. 

® See P. A. Kropotkin, Mutual aid, a factor in evo^ 
lution, rev. ed. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1917. 
The first English edition appeared in 1902. 
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Then wind-blown grass seeds lodge about the 
roots, and grasses grow and seed beneath the 
sheltering branches; and next small mammals 
seek the same protection and dig their holes 
among the roots, giving channels for the 
water of the ensuing rain and fertilizing the 
spot with rejectamenta. Meantime the annual 
and semi-annual plants which maintain a 
precarious existence in the desert take root in 
the sheltered and fertilized soil beneath the 
growing cactus and mesquite, and in season 
it becomes a miniature garden of foliage and 
bloomage. Then certain ants come for the 
seeds, certain flies and wasps for the nectar, 
and certain birds to nest in the branches. In 
this way a community is developed in which 
each participant retains individuality, yet in 
which each contributes to the general welfare. 
So advantageous is the communal arrange- 
ment that few organisms of the drier portions 
[of this region] pursue independent careers. 
. . . Thus do a large part of the plants and 
animals of the desert dwell together in har- 
mony and mutual helpfulness; for their ener- 
gies are directed not so much against one 
another as against the rigorous environmental 
conditions growing out of dearth of water.*' ® 

In this instance the plants and animals 
retained their independence of funaion 
while mutually aiding each other. In some 
cases the interrelations are much closer, each 
species member depending specifically on 
the other for food or protection. A good 
example of this is the relation of certain 
polyps to the hermit aab to which they 
attach themselves. 

Sociology has drawn upon biology for 
some of its concepts of certain processes 
which desaibe the relations of men and 
groups to each other against the back- 
ground of geographic and other environ- 
mental faaors. We shall examine some of 
these in chapters 10, 12, 13, 14, and 15. 

Intraspedes co-operation. The second 
type of co-operation, namely that between 
and among members of the same species, 
is of high importance among human beings. 
It is this phase of co-operation, in faa, 
which gets so much attention in social 

* W. G. McGee, * The begmnings of agriculture,** 
American Anthropiogist, o. s., 1895, S : 365> By per- 
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psychology. Y et students of human society 
should not neglect the interspecies forms 
of mutuality and interdependence. 

With reference, however, to intraspecies 
forms of co-operation, some striking proto- 
types of human behavior in this area are seen 
among the mammals, especially among the 
monkeys and apes. The roots of co-operation 
rest first of all in the dependency of the new- 
born on the mother. From this arise other 
interdependencies. Primary is the child's need 
for food as it is related to the relief of the lactic 
tensions set up in the nursing mother. Other 
interdependencies emerge in the proteaive 
situations of mother-ape and infant as when 
the parent carries the offspring from place to 
place. Later in the play life co-operation as 
well as opposition comes into operation. 

Students of ape societies report various in- 
stances of co-operation among adult members. 
Wolfgang Kohler tells of the conjoint, 
though awkward, efforts of a number of 
chimpanzees to pile up a number of boxes in 
the compound so as to reach bananas sus- 
pended at the top of the wire netting. While 
such teamwork was not, firom a human stand- 
point, efficient — the piles of boxes con- 
stantly fell apart as the apes clambered upon 
them — the action reve^ a social pattern 
of mutual helpfulness in which each contrib- 
uted his individual effort to a perceived com- 
mon goal. Kohler also reports that one ape 
might take care of and protect and feed 
another that is iH."* 

Various experiments have also shown that 
apes may be taught to work together at tasks 
similar to those they have learned to do when 
alone. Thus, M. P. Qawford trained pairs of 
apes — previously conditioned to pull on 
ropes — to act together in pulling a foodbox 
which was too heavy for either ape to pull by 
himself. Only when the pair would work to- 
gether would they get the food reward for 
their efforts. On the whole, the degree of co- 
operation was influenced by the responsive- 
ness of the partner, by the extent of fidendly 
contacts in other situations, by strength of 
individual drive toward food, by domi- 
nance-submission relations elsewhere, and by 
intelligence.® 

^ See Wolfgang Kohler, The mentality of aps, 2nd 
rev. ed. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1926. 

® See M. P. Crawford, ‘The co-operative solving 
of problems by young chimpanzees,” Comparative 
Psychology Monographs, 1937, 14; no. 2, serial no. 68. 
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Similar but more complex patterns of 
mutual aid are found among human groups. 
Such habits and attitudes begin in infancy 
and childhood within the family, the play 
group, and the neighborhood. Upon the 
basis of what the child acquires in these 
primary groups he will develop a wide va- 
riety of co-operative action patterns as an 
adult. (See chapter 9.) 

Psychology of co-operation. Depend- 
ency and love provide the background of 
sympathy and identification without which 
there can be no co-operation, and individual 
dijfferences in ability in the face of various 
potential roles provide the groundwork for 
chat division of labor which makes inter- 
dependent funaions in co-operation pos- 
sible. 

We cannot have co-operation without 
the development of sympathy. And sym- 
pathy depends upon the capacity of one in- 
dividual to imagine himself in the place of 
another. Co-operation, therefore, rests upon 
the identification of one person with an- 
other, looking toward the same conoimon 
result. The ego or self expands to include 
others within itself. The more selfish im- 
pulses are inhibited or blocked in the de- 
mands of the situation for mutual help- 
fulness. There results from this a like- 
mindedness or similarity of purpose and 
plans. 

Yet, for rudimentary mutual helpfulness 
to develop into more deliberate form, people 
must first of all be direcdy motivated to 
seek a goal that may be shared. Second, they 
must acquire some knowledge of the bene- 
fits of such activity; hence the need for 
education to foster co-operation. Third, 
they must get a favorable attitude toward 
sharing both the work and the rewards in- 
volved. And, finally, they need to equip 
themselves with the necessary skills to make 
the co-operative plan go.® 

Like opposition, co-operation arises from 
the orientation of the individual to the in- 
group and to the out-group. While com- 

® See M. A- May and L, W. Doob, Compitition and 
co-operation. New York: Social Sci^c^ Research 
Council Bulletin, no. 25^ 1^7^ 


petition, rivalry, and conflict may arise in 
the in-group, it is evident that the in-group 
could not persist were it not for co-opera- 
tion. The solidarity of the in-group is ex- 
pressed most strongly through mutual aid, 
helpfulness, and loyalty to the group-ac- 
cepted symbols. Such co-operation is most 
in evidence when the in-group stands in 
sharp opposition toward some other body 
of persons, the out-group. The very strength 
of the in-group feeling of solidarity rests in 
part upon the faa that antagonistic feelings 
are directed toward some out-group. The 
intensity of the we-group feelings seems 
correlated with the intensity of antagonism 
to the others-group. 

Co-operation also imposes various forms 
of restraint upon the participant. The self 
cannot have its way entirely if it is working 
co-operatively with another self. If the self- 
assertive trends get too strong, the co-oper- 
ation may easily cease and be replaced by 
struggle. Co-operation always implies in- 
hibition of certain ego-centered drives. As 
we advance to higher, that is, to more con- 
scious and complex, forms of co-operation, 
this faa becomes more evident. From the 
restraint so imposed there arises a moral 
strength which stands in contrast to the im- 
pulsiveness and lack of self-control found in 
uninhibited conflia. In the struggle of one 
group against another this is highly impor- 
tant, as it is, also, in controlling the rela- 
tions of persons to each other within the 
group itself. 

The fimaion of co-operation is well 
summarized in the following words of 
C. H. Cooley (1864-1929): ''Co-operation 
. . . arises when men see that they have a 
common interest and have, at the same time, 
suflEcient intelligence and self-control to 
seek this interest through united aaion: 
perceived unity of interest and the faculty 
of organization are the essential faas in 
intelligent combination/’ ^ 

Co-operation and cufeure. We need not 
posit an in^afiqt Of sockbility or gregarious- 

G. H.. Cpjc^ey, theory ofid social re- 

search, p. 176^ New YorktH^aj Hplt ^ Company, 
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ness in order to explain CQ-operation. The 
faas of interaction, especially in reference 
to the family alone, furnish sufficient ground 
upon which to construa the co-operative 
social order which we find everywhere. 
Beyond the family the neighborhood, the 
play group, and the whole set of secondary 
groups call for co-operation. Human co-op- 
eration is a form of interaaion of two or 
more persons or groups striving toward 
some goal or reward which may be shared 
in material goods, in prestige and power, or 
in some other accepted satisfaction. But 
culture gives it pitch and direction. 

With reference to our own society there 
appears to be far more conditioning of the 
child, youth, and adult in competitive and 
conflia attitudes, habits, and ideas than in 
those involving co-operation. Yet our so- 
ciety and culture are not entirely given over 
to conflia nor to raw competitive individ- 
ualism. Within the class, the team, the trade 
union, the employers* association, the reli- 
gious confiratemity, interdependence and 
mutual aid are absolutely essential. But in 
all these the fundamental values are fre- 
quently those of the competitive-conflictive 
ethos or spirit. 

An illustration of a different cultural view of 
co-operation may be cited. S. D. Porteus, 
a psychologist, tells the story of his difficulty 
in getting certain natives of Australia to work 
individu^y and competitively on some in- 
telligence rests he put before them. The 
natives turned to him for help to do the task 
and were clearly upset emotionally when he 
refused it. Porteus had been adopted as a 
tribal brother on. an earlier occasion, and the 
natives simply could not understand how a 
person in such a relationship to them could 
refuse to co-operate with them in a task put 
before them.^ 

Surely from an ahnocentric standpoint 
forms of co-operation found in other so- 
cieties, primitive or modOn, may strike 
u^ as being absurd afad the individuals 
therein as lacking in ambition mi initiative. 
In faa; there is some evidence that undue 

® See S. D; primtive poph; 

a stutjly 0 jf$e MkroAs iSp. 30 S- 309 . New 

York: Longmans, & Company, 1931. 
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emphasis on co-operativeness may serve to 
reduce personal aggression and drive for 
leadership, at least as we define these be- 
havior traits in our culture.® Also, some of 
the handicaps to the spread of economic and 
political co-operative movements in capi- 
talist countries seem to derive from lack of 
aggressive leadership, intense emotional ap- 
peal for a cause, and from failure to corre- 
late the co-operative patterns of in-group 
nature with the ambivalent ones of opposi- 
tion. These deficiencies may well reflect the 
absence of general cultural support for co- 
operative, nonaggressive leadership and 
organization. 

Nevertheless, co-operation is never com- 
pletely absent. Among men as among ani- 
mals there is a good deal of nondeliberate 
mutual aid, especially in times of danger to 
life. Even in our highly individualistic, com- 
petitive world men have also been condi- 
tioned, in primary-group situations espe- 
cially, to interdependence and aid to each 
other in times of stress. Certainly such pat- 
terns are distinctly culturized for us through 
our Judeo-Christian religion. Again it must 
be recalled that competition and conflia are 
closely related. For example, in one situa- 
tion members of a group may be highly 
co-operative toward each other and defi- 
nitely conflictive toward other groups. The 
ethos of the particular culture will define the 
nature and degree of such co-operation and 
conflia. 

Differentiation. Another universal proc- 
ess is that of differentiation- It emerges 
wherever special funaions develop in terms 
of such variations as age, sex, or other ele- 
ments. The roots of differentiation lie in 
opposition and co-operation. Again there 
are certain prototypes of this process among 
the lower animal forms. The social training 
of the young among monkeys and apes by 

® See Gardner Murphy, L. B. Murphy, andT. M. 
Newcomb, Experimental social psychology^ rev. ed., 
p. 519 ^ New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937, for a 
review of studies made in Kiev, Russia, which indi- 
cate that young children conditioned td the collec- 
tivist spirit aj^ar to be less likely to develop leader- 
ship in the play situation than those who were not 
so trained at home. 
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the mother rests on age diflferences. So, too, 
the sexual behavior of these species repre- 
sents specialization in aaivity, the male, in 
general, being more aggressive, the female 
more passive. 

Certainly all human societies show varia- 
tions in conduct, especially in role and 
status. These rest, essentially, on differences 
in age, sex, intelligence, occupation, and 
capacity for dominance or leadership. While 
the particular funaion of the individual in 
terms of his years will vary, all societies give 
a place to childhood different from the one 
they give to maturity or old age. Every- 
where women bear children and care for 
them while the fathers and husbands carry 
on certain strenuous aaivities remote from 
the close attachment to home and hearth. 
Everywhere we find some individuals who 
dominate others in varying social situations. 
Except in the most rudimentary societies, 
there is always some division of labor. 

Since we ^all discuss these differences in 
detail in chapters 25, 26, and 27, we need 
say no more about them at this point except 
to repeat that differentiation, along with 
opposition and co-operation, may be re- 
garded as a universal social process. How- 
ever, as we shall see, its direction and con- 
tent will vary with the particular culture. 

Derived Social* Processes 

Society is an array of individuals and 
groups constantly adjusting and readjust- 
ing to each other and to die physical en- 
vironment. As noted above, conflict does 
not usually go on continuously. Even com- 
petition, which is more persistent, may lead 
to some more co-operative relations. Ac- 
commodation is one form of the working ar- 
rangements which may arise among oppos- 
ing individuals or groups. So, too, out of 
differentiation and accommodation may 
come a stratified class structure. In other in- 
stances of opposition, there may occur in 
time a mingling or synthesis of die cultural 
elements of formerly hostile groups, or as- 
similatioif. Accommodation and assimila- 
tion may be operative in what most an- 
thropologists c^ acculturation. Yet, in the 


emergence of accommodation and assimila- 
tion, co-operation and differentiation may 
also have a part. In a sense accommoda- 
tion is a form of antagonistic or enforced 
co-operation; and, broadly speaking, some 
aspects of accommodation and stratifica- 
tion also involve a mutual recognition of 
differences in function. This section will 
examine the more important of these de- 
rived processes. 

Stratification. Not only does differentia- 
tion in terms of age, sex, and mentality affect 
division of labor and various roles of indi- 
viduals, but groupings in terms of relative 
position or status on a scale of rights and 
privileges are to be found in practically all 
but the simplest nonliterate peoples. Such 
a grading of people we call stratification. 
However, the concept refers both to the 
process by which people are arranged along 
a scale of status and also to the institutions 
that result from such grading. As a- process 
it has to do with the forms of interaction 
involved in the status relations within what 
we call class or caste. When we deal with 
stratification from the institutional side, we 
concern ourselves with the important fea- 
tures and functions associated with the class 
structure. These include codes, rules, rights, 
duties, social myths, and the symbols of 
identification and difference as they charac- 
terize status. 

Since an entire chapter will be devoted to 
the nature and function of the class system 
in terms of stratification, we need say no 
more about it here. (See chapter 28.) 

Accommodation. As a rule accommoda- 
tion has been used in two senses, as a con- 
dition of institutional arrangement and as 
a process. As a condition it refers to the faa 
of equilibrium between individuals and 
groups and the rules of the game which 
have been developed. The ''proper** eti- 
quette, the "agreements** developed be- 
tween confliaing economic groups, and 
the techniques, traditions, and arrange- 
ments whidi define the relations of per- 
sons and groups are forms of accommo- 
dation. 
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As a j?ro cess accommodation has to do with 
the conscious efforts of men to develop such 
working arrangements among themselves 
as will temporarily suspend conflia and to 
make their relations more tolerable and less 
wasteful of energy. It concerns the move- 
ment toward the accommodated state. It is 
a means of resolving conflict without the 
complete destruction or absorption of the 
opponent, or without either entirely losing 
the former identity. It takes place at a con- 
scious but not necessarily rational level and 
for the most part is arrived at by formal and 
external regulations or arrangements. 

The intent or aim of accommodation may 
vary somewhat with the circumstances, 
(l) It may aa to reduce the conflia be- 
tween persons or groups as an initial step to 
synthesis of differences into a new pattern; 
that is, it may lead to assimilation. (2) It 
may serve to postpone outright conflia for 
a specific period of time, as in a treaty be- 
tween nations or in a labor-management 
agreement. (3) It may permit groups 
marked by sharp social-psychological dis- 
tance to get along together. In this partic- 
ular it is closely related to stratification as 
seen in class or caste systems. So, too, (4) it 
may prevent what is considered in terms of 
cultural norms to be an undesirable amal- 
gamation or biological inbreeding of two 
groups and their subsequent assimilation.^^ 

Sometimes the accommodation is viewed 
by the parties thereto as mutually beneficial. 
In other instances the arrangements are 
more or less imposed on one group by an- 
other with superior power and prestige. In 
any case the cultixral acceptances and expea- 
andes will play a part in the relation of the 
underpinning of accommodation to what 
takes place in the superstructure. 

In spite of a balandng of opposing inter- 
ests in order to secure sodal peace, there 
often remain indpient or potential con- 
flias. The persistence of prejudices, myths, 
legends, and other culture traits of opposi- 
tion and conflia as a part of the total ac- 
commodative residue is evidence of this. 

See M. J. Vincent, Th accommodaPim poc^ss in 
industry i p. 4. Los Angles; Ubiyersity of Southern 
California Presa, 1930, 
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Some new crisis, some new situation for 
which the accommodation of the past is not 
prepared, is all that is usually needed to 
set aflame the latent conflia. For this very 
reason it is important that in the accommo- 
dative process provision be made for build- 
ing up and strengthening those ideas, atti- 
tudes, and habits that foster the continua- 
tion of these accepted relations. In the 
event of a new aisis, these may limit the 
emotional extremity to which the new con- 
flia will go. 

Forms of accommodation. Accommo- 
dative arrangements between groups or in- 
dividuals may take a variety of forms. These 
run a course from coercion through com- 
promise and conciliation to toleration. 
While we shall have occasion later to see 
how these come into play in certain pro- 
cessual situations, let us note the chief 
features of each form of accommodation. 

Coercion is a type of accommodation in 
which aaion and thought in social relation- 
ships are determined by constraint, compul- 
sion, or force. Coercion implies the existence 
of the weak and the strong in any conflia. It 
takes two forms, physical or direa application 
of force, and psychological or indirea. For ex- 
ample, slavery is an arrangement in which the 
basic social interaaion is one of domination 
by master and subjeaion by slave. A slave is 
one who is not free. Y et there can be no slaves 
if there are no free men. Slavery implies 
absence of political rights, compulsory labor, 
and property rights of the master in the slave 
as an individual. 

Various political diaatorships represent 
other instances of coercive accommodation in 
which a strongly disciplined minority sehes 
the reins of power and inflias its control on 
whole populations. It is a mistake to assume 
that such despotism is never welcome as a 
means of settling conflias. Where older 
values and practices are lost and where there 
rages a multiple struggle between warring 
interests, the masses come in time to look for 
a strong man who will bring order and peace. 
Such a person was Napoleon Bonaparte 
(1769-1821), who stabili 2 ed France after its 
Woody revolution. So, too, Benito Mussolini 
(1883-1945) did something of this sort for 
Italy after World War h It was similar with 
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Adolf Hitler (1889-1945) and the rise of 
Nazism in Germany. And under Nicolai 
Lenin (1870-1924), Joseph Stalin, and others, 
the Communist Party unified a discordant 
Russia and in time welded it into a powerful 
nation-state. 

Of course, coercion is not confined to 
slavery, conquest, revolution, and interna- 
tional relations. It may occur in situations 
involving racial, religious, industrial, or other 
conflicts. No doubt the basic conditioning of 
the individual to the use of force and domi- 
nance in bringing about a resolution of a con- 
flict lies in the family and other primary 
groups to which the individual is first exposed. 

The socially disintegrative effects of coer- 
cion in the modern world are apparent. 
Despotism and exploitation go hand in hand. 
Since coercion rests on force, it is very easy in 
the accommodative process for the dictator to 
confuse the use and the abuse of this same 
power. Power, like jealousy, grows by what 
it feeds on. Such constraint, too, breeds fraud. 
The masses and officials often develop all 
sorts of devices of petty graft or deceit for 
escaping the rigorous rules of condua laid 
down by the diaator and his party. Outer 
conformity by no means implies inner con- 
viction. Hypocrisy is an easy outgrowth of 
coercive measures. This was amply shown in 
the rise of underground movements, black- 
market operations, graft, and ftaud during 
Nazi domination of parts of Europe (1938- 
1945). This counterbalance to coercive ac- 
commodations, in fact, is seen wherever the 
police state takes over. It is a nice problem as 
to whether a highly complex industrial and 
political order can be erected on the basis of 
accommodative patterns of outright force and 
domination. 

Compromise, unlike coercive accommoda- 
tion, implies a fair degree of equality in bar- 
gaining power of two contestants. It may be 
defined as a conscious method of settling a 
conflia in which all parties agree to renounce 
or reduce some of their demands in the inter- 
est of peace. Readiness to compromise means 
that groups and individuals are able to view 
themselves somewhat dispassionately and to see 
themselves as others see them. Intransigent 
attitudes generated in the heat of conflia give 
way to more reasonable considerations. Ex- 
amples of compromise are seen in international 
agreements and more often in management- 
labor disputes as to wages, hours of work, and 
other conditions of , em;^oyment. So, too, 


in a political demoaacy, warring parties or 
faaions resolve their differences in forms of 
compromise. This is especially the case when 
they are about evenly matched as to voting 
power. 

Arbitration is but a special device for bring- 
ing about compromise when the contending 
parties themselves are unable to end their 
stmggle. Disputes are settled by a third party 
who may be chosen by the opposing sides or 
appointed by some larger agency of power, 
as in the case of legalized compulsory arbi- 
tration of labor disputes. Mediation, closely 
akin to arbitration, means the introduction of 
a neutral agent into a conflia situation whose 
efforts are bent to bring about a peaceful 
settlement. But the mediator has no power to 
settle the conflia. His funaion is advisory 
only. The use of arbitrators or mediators is 
common in industrial and religious disputes 
in our society. 

Qosely related to compromise is conciliation, 
which is an attempt to reconcile the disputants 
as a means of bringing about an agreement. 
While in the industrial conflias of modern 
capitalist society arbitration is ftequently 
linked with both mediation and conciliation, 
the standpoint is somewhat distina in the 
latter. In our modern industrial system cer- 
tain forms of conciliation have grown up as a 
permanent program for settling disputes be- 
tween owners and workers. Such organiza- 
tions are variously called * 'works councils’* 
or "shop committees,” which may or may not 
exist independently of trade unions. In these 
organizations representatives of the owners 
and workers set up institutional devices for 
handling disputes as to wages, hours, and 
other working conditions. Conciliation has 
also been used in racial and religious struggles. 
As in other situations, the attitudes and values 
of each side will limit the means of accommo- 
dation used. Conciliation always implies a 
milder response to an opponent than in the 
case of coercion. In the end conciliation, 
like toleration, opens the door to assimilation 
of contending groups. 

In a world of human beings, in which 
emotions and feelings and not refleaive 
thinking play such a large part, compromise 
will continue to be an important method of 
settling conflia. There is no reason to 
abandon the position that the cultural and 
social world is one of balance and change. 
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not some absolute entity in which there is 
but one course to follow. While some strain 
may remain after a compromise, while one 
does not have everything one wishes from it, 
it does have certain advantages in a world 
of temporising. In our earliest social rela- 
tions all of us learn to get along with half 
measures. To operate in the social world on 
the all-or-none principle is extremely diffi- 
cult. We soon discover it will not get us 
the things that we wish. In a world of con- 
tending wishes and interests and a limited 
supply of goods, material or otherwise, com- 
promise seems inevitable. 

In any case, discussion between the parties 
to a conflict is an essential aspect of ac- 
commodation as it is expressed in compro- 
mise, arbitration, mediation, and concilia- 
tion. Deliberation as a means of settling 
differences is linked to the culture patterns 
of democracy, individualism, liberalism, and 
the scientific attitude. It means that con- 
flict is reduced in intensity from overt force 
to the level of verbal give-and-take. This 
allows for a more objective consideration of 
many phases of the struggle and in the end 
should lay the foundation for a consensus 
of attitudes and opinions so essential to any 
agreement which is worked out by the con- 
tending groups. One of the problems of 
international accommodation is the con- 
tinuing difficulty in reducing accommo- 
dative relations from those of coercion to 
milder forms. (See chapter 24.) 

Another form of accommodation is tokra- 
tion^ or better, tolerant participation. It is an 
outgrowth of the live-and-let-live policy just 
noted. It is a form of accommodation with- 
out formal agreement. Sometimes it is not en- 
tirely deliberate and conscious but grows up 
ftom long-continuing avoidances developed 
to soften hostilities. There have been many 
instances of this type of arrangement, such as 
among various language and nationality 
groupings in central Europe and among some 
of our Southwest Indians, as between the 
Navahq and the, Pueblo group. Some of the 
color-qaste relations between Negroes and 
whites, between other majority and mi- 
liority groups, gtaduafly take on this fca:m of 
rdationshipi ‘ ^ 
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While accommodation is usually discussed 
from the angle of group relations rather than 
interpersonal ones, there is always a body 
of ideas, attitudes, opinions, and habits of 
individuals which comes into play in these 
situations. The psychology of coercion- 
domination is surely distinct from that 
found in conciliation or toleration. In the 
former there is more evident aggression on 
the part of the more powerful and more 
evident submissiveness on the part of the 
weaker. The individual who is identified 
with the superior group takes on views of 
himself and his fellows quite unlike the 
members of the submerged group. Some 
aspects of this will be noted when we dis- 
cuss the class strucmre of society. (See 
chapter 28.) 

Assimilation. If person-to-person, person- 
to-group, or group-to-group relations re- 
mained at the level of accommodation, there 
would occur no fusion of groups, large or 
small, and their cultures. To bring this about 
involves more fundamental changes in the 
entire culture system and correspondingly in 
individuals than we find in the somewhat ex- 
ternalized arrangements of accommodation. 
Assimilation means the common blending 
and sharing of folkways, mores, laws, and 
ways of life generally of two or more groups 
or societies or peoples that formerly had 
distinctive patterns. Assimilation takes place 
only where there is more or less continuous 
and direct contact. It is slow and halting, 
although the world^s history and prehistory 
are full with examples of such merging of 
cultures. Among other striking cases was 
assimilation of Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
cultures in Britain in the two centuries fol- 
lowing 1066, when the Normans invaded 
England. The so-called American **melting 
pot” is a contemporary instance. This assim- 
ilation is still going on although class and 
other differences tend to impede it. 

Assimilation does not take place on all 
fronts with equal effectiveness or speed. The 
time faaor and the particular cultural ele- 
ments involved are both qualifying influ- 
ences. It goes on much more easily at some 
points of culture contaa than at others. 
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The process itself will be influenced chiefly 
by the following factors: (l) the racial char- 
acteristics as interpreted culturally; (2) the 
social heritage or culture of the migrant; 
(3) the native culture and society into 
which he is introduced; and (4) certain per- 
sonality clashes of members of both groups. 
For example, immigrants from the British 
Isles to the United States have so much in 
common with the Americans of old stock 
that assimilation is easy. Those who come 
from northwestern continental Europe re- 
quire more time than the British, yet they 
also have much in common with the older 
American stock. In contrast, peoples of 
southern and eastern Europe who come to 
the United States possess many more diver- 
gent culture traits which retard the rate of 
assimilation and produce many social and 
personal problems. 

In contrast to accommodation, which is 
largely conscious and segmental in relation 
to the total personality, assimilation depends 
on relations of unconscious and largely pri- 
mary sort. For the individual, accommoda- 
tion involves only those segments of his per- 
sonality which center around the points of 
contact with another group, such as concern 
a job, a religion, or a class or caste relation- 
ship. In assimilation the process, when com- 
pleted, reaches into the unconscious and 
deeper and wider areas of the personality. 
It touches all the fundamental values, atti- 
tudes, and habits. 

Assimilation and amalgamation. So far 
as interpersonal relations go, full assimila- 
tion almost always implies intermarriage of 
members of the originally divergent groups. 
Without biological amalgamatton complete 
assimilation is hardly possible. When per- 
sons of the different cultures intermarry, 
family life is bound to be affected. The 
children will be exposed to training from 
both cultures. . This cannot but result in 
some integration of the elements of each 
culture into new ideas, attitudes, values, 
and habits. While the first-generation chil- 
dren may also have some conflicts from 
disparate features of the two cultures, in 
subsequent generations such conflicts tend 


to disappear as the merger is carried still 
further. 

Yet it is well to note that mere inter- 
mixture of races will not induce assimilation. 
Amalgamation must itself become a part 
of the mores and laws to make it an effec- 
tive agent of assimilation. For instance, in 
the United States there has been consider- 
able racial crossing between whites and 
colored, but there certainly has been little 
true assimilation in spite of much common 
culture. For most important relations, ac- 
commodation and stratification rather than 
assimilation have been the rule. On the 
other hand, with our migrant groups, most 
of whom have a common racial origin with 
the older American stock, intermarriage is 
a definite indication of a fusion of cultures. 
Moreover, the very faa that male immi- 
grants tended to outnumber female immi- 
grants, especially those in the childbearing 
age, created a situation that favored the 
marriage of foreign-born men with women 
of native or mixed parentage. Also, the 
decline in the in-take of new immigrants in 
recent decades has facilitated amalgamation 
and the emergence of a distinaive American 
culture made up of a variety of earlier 
elements. 

Assimilation and acculturation. In re- 
cent years, with the rapprochement of soci- 
ology and anthropology, the concept accuU 
turation has come into wide use. The term 
has been used loosely by some to mean so- 
cialization and even diffusion. But most an- 
thropologists now use it as the resultant 
effects of the interaction of two or more 
cultures which are in more or less constant 
contact. As the anthropologists view the 
matter, the effects may involve a more or 
less complete absorption of one culture by 
another, or a more or less equal merging of 
elements from both or several cultures. In' 
one pertinent discussion of acculturation 
Ralph Linton stresses such factors as first- 
hand contaa, continuity of contaa, the 
importance of the time element, and such 
steps in the process as the initial acceptance 
of a new cultural feature,' its spread among 
other members of a society, and the 
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’'modification by which it is finally adjusted 
to the pre-existing culture matrix.’* 

As discussed by the anthropologists, then, 
acculturation covers a wide range of rela- 
tions between two or more formerly distina 
culture patterns or cultural, systems. From 
the standpoint of many American sociol- 
ogists, the term has been used to cover what 
has customarily been included under the 
terms accommodation and assimilation. 
Thus, A. L. Kroeber discusses ’’accultura- 
tion with and without dominance and as- 
similation,” citing examples of the accom- 
modative relations of Christian and Moham- 
medan societies at points of recurrent con- 
tact, of the ’’hybrid” patterns of Japanese 
and Occidental elements in modern Japan, 
and of American Indian and Spanish cul- 
ture patterns found in Latin America.^ In 
contrast, large segments of the classical cul- 
ture of Greece and Rome became synthe- 
sized or assimilated with Hebraic and Ger- 
manic patterns with the rise of the Christian- 
feudal system of the Middle Ages and have 
continued down into our own time. 

From Ralph Linton, ed., Acculturation in seven 
American Indian tribes , p. 470. New York: Appleton- 
Century -Crofts, 1940. On this topic see also Robert 
Redfield, Ralph Linton, and M, J. Herskovits, “A 
memorandum for the study of acculturation,” Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, n. s., 1936, 38 : 149-152, and 
M. J. Herskovits, Acculturation: the study of culture 
contact. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1938. 

1® Sw A. L. Kroeba:, Anthropology; race, language, 
culture, psychology, prehistory, new rev. ed., pp. 425- 
437. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1948. 


The whole question of the degree of ac- 
culturation, that is, the interplay of accom- 
modation and assimilation, is crucial to our 
modern world, not only in the relations of 
nations with each other in peace and war, 
but also in the relations of classes to each 
other within national states. We shall return 
to this topic in chapters 24 and 28. 

Other social-cultural processes. In addi- 
tion to the universal and more or less recur- 
rent processes which we have so far dis- 
cussed, there are others which are direaly 
related to the development, cumulation, and 
change of society and its culture. These we 
ordinarily deal with in terms of invention 
and borrowing. Yet sociology owes much 
to the anthropologists for having provided 
us with a number of concepts whidi enable 
us to deal more adequately with various de- 
tails of how culture grows and changes. 

We shall reserve our discussion of these 
concepts until chapter 30, where various 
aspeas of social-cultural change are pre- 
sented. As we shall see, many of the proc- 
esses already discussed also play a part in 
growth and change of culture. 

So, too, in treating the interrelations of 
individuals and groups with the geographic 
environment, sociology has developed a 
number of other dynamic concepts, espe- 
cially those borrowed from plant and ani- 
mal ecology. They will be introduced in 
discussing community life. (See chapters 14 
and 15.) 


Interpretative Summary 

1. Interaction is the basic concept in dealing with social relations of individuals or groups. 

2. Interaction may be physical or symbolic. 

3. Interaaion takes place in terms of personal-social or cultural contacts. The former are 
chiefly confined to the early months and years of life. 

4. Socialization is a broad concept to cover the process of inducting the individual into 
his social-cultural world. 

5. Enculturation is a more specific term to stress the continuing impaa of culture, both in 
the formative years and throughout life. 

6. But in order to imderstand the many facets of human relations, there have come into 
use concepts for more particular but universal processes. There are the constantly 
recurrent ones of opposition, co-operation, and differentiation. While these are 
influenced as to direction and emphasis by cultural, that is, historical, factors, they are 
found in all societies in varying amounts. From these, in turn, emerge others which. 
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though not found everywhere at all times, nonetheless are widespread and potentially 
universal. That is, given certain social-cultural conditions, they are certain to appear. 
Such are stratification, accommodation, and assimilation. The latter two are sometimes 
combined under the concept acculturation. Figure 2 is a tentative scheme of the chief 
interrelations of the major and the derived processes. 


Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 
(for chapters 5 and 6) 

A. Questions and Exercises 

1. Define interaction and distinguish between direct and symbolic forms. Illustrate each. 

2. Distinguish between personal-social and cultural forms of interaaion. 

3. Define and illustrate socialization. 

4. Define opposition, co-operation, and diiSferentiation. 

5. Comment critically on the view that these represent three basic and universal forms of 
interaction. 

6. How does culture determine with whom and for what we co-operate? Could co-opera- 
tion be made compulsory, say, at the hands of an all-powerful state or church? Would 
it be effective and satisfying? 

7. According to Darwin, what are the basic "'reasons” for the struggle for existence in 
nature? Do any of these factors operate in human society? 

8. What is meant by saying that competition and conflia are social aas? 

9. Illustrate from your own experience instances in which personal competition has 
played a part in your relations with the family, church, a job, a companion. 

10. Distinguish between conflia and competition. Illustrate. 

11. What are the biological and psychological roots of conflia? 

12. How does culture give direction and meaning to conflia? Illustrate. 

13. What is meant by "derived” social process? Illustrate. 

14. What is meant by stratification? 

15. Distinguish between accommodation and assimilation; between assimilation and accul- 
turation; between amalgamation and assimilation. 

16. What, if any, are the psychological and cultural inadequacies of coercive accommo- 
dation? Under what conditions is it effeaive? 

17. Why did peoples of northwestern Europe become assimilated to American culture 
more readily than did those of southern and eastern Europe? What aspect of the process 
does this illustrate? 


B. Purther Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes of chapters 5 and 6, the following are sug- 
gested for supplementary reading: 

C. H. Cooley, Social process. New York: Charles Saibner’s Sons, 1918. 

One of the sociological classics on' the topic; full of rich insight. 

J. L. Gillin and J. P. Gillin, Cultural sociology^ chapters 20-22. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948. 

A good discussion of interaction, accommodation, and assimilation, with interesting 
conaete examples. 
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W. H. Hamilton, ‘‘Competition,” Encyclopedia of the social sciences, 4: 141-147. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1931. 

A critical review of the concept and its use in the social sciences by a distinguished 
economist. 

H. D. Lasswell, “Conflia, social,” ihid., 4: 194-196. 

An incisive analysis of the concept and its use in the social sciences by a distinguished 
political scientist. 

W. F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff, Sociology, chapters 12, 13. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1940. 

A brief but incisive discussion of co-operation, competition, conflict, accommodation, 
and assimilation. 

Robert E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the science of sociology, chapters 4-6, 8-11. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1921. 

A combination of source materials and theoretical discussions, this is still the classic 
discussion of social processes in English. 

Robert E. Park and H. A. Miller, Old World traits transplanted. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1921. 

One of the best analyses in English of the processes of interaaion involved in the immi- 
grant adjustment to American culture. 

Robert L. Sutherland and Julian L. Woodward, Introductory sociology, 3rd ed., chapters 
22-25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1948. 

A competent discussion of interaaion and particularly of competition, co-operation, 
conflict, accommodation, and assimilation. Good concrete illustrations. 



Heredity, Maturation, and 
Environment 


Individuals vary gready among them- 
selves. Some are tall; some are short; most 
cluster around a mode. In matters of intel- 
ligence, some students are quick to learn, 
others rather slow; but most of them are 
neither very bright nor very dull, rather, they 
are what we call average or mediocre. The 
fact of individual dijSFerences is well-known, 
and this applies — in most matters — to 
members of the same family as well as to 
people not related by blood. 

On the other hand, individuals are gready 
alike. All of us possess the same general 
physical charaaeristics as to bodily form 
and organs. As we shall note in chapter 11 
on race, in spite of certain broad physical 
differences, the human species is basically 
the same everywhere. We all have the same 
fundamental needs for sustenance, shelter, 
mutual protection, and sexual expression, 
though perhaps we differ among ourselves 
in the intensity of given drives. In similar 
manner, except for the most evident bio- 
logical handicaps, everyone has some capac- 
ity to learn to get along more or less efec- 
tively in his surroundings. 

Moreover, if we look at blood relatives, 
at parents and children and at brothers and 
sisters, we find that in many matters they 
resemble each other more closely than they 
resemble nonrelatives. We say that a girl 
'*is the picture of her mother’* or we com- 
ment on the resemblance of brothers and 
sisters in color, stature, and perhaps in men- 
tality or temperament. Similarities are even 
more striking, of course, in identical twins, 
who are so much alike that we say ’Ve 
can’t tell them apart.” 

In trying to explain these things we say 
that “like produces like,” that such resem- 


blances depend on inheritance from the 
parents. But it is also true that many like- 
nesses are produced by the world around us. 
Like climate and diet may induce many 
similarities in a population. Common speech 
and common ways of thinking and doing 
certainly make for resemblance in both ap- 
pearance and behavior. And per contra, 
variations in climate, diet, and culture tend 
to produce differences. It may be contended 
that if parents dressed their identical twins 
differently some of the assumed resem- 
blances would disappear. Individual differ- 
ences, of course, are not merely the result of 
outside forces but are also the product of 
biological inheritance. 

The discussion of the relation of heredity 
to environment has given rise to a lot of 
nonsense. Behavior traits in others or in 
ourselves which we do not like, we blame 
on something called original nature or 
heredity. ”W^, you might expect as much; 
he’s just like his father, and you know there 
is bad blood in that family” — so one per- 
son characterizes another who has done 
something which is not socially approved. 
Privileged economic classes find support for 
their domination from writers who argue 
that business success is due to sound family 
stock. Crime, delinquency, insanity, pov- 
erty, even unemployment have been ex- 
plained away by popular notions of hered- 
ity. Race and immigration problems have 
been settled on assumptions of profound 
biological differences in races and nation- 
alities by those who wish to believe in a 
new form of scientific predestination. 

Just as there are persons who hold that 
heredity is largely responsible for all our 
geniuses and inventors, or for all of our 
83 
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criminals and fools, there are others who dis- 
count almost entirely the place of heredity 
and believe environment is more important 
in social life. Many contend that, given the 
proper environment, one may make a child 
into almost any sort of personality, to order, 
as it were. Many would-be reformers and 
dreamers of a social Utopia, or ideal society, 
assume that the proper organization of 
environment would completely overhaul 
original nature and make children and 
adults into perfea beings only ‘a little 
lower than the angels.*’ Naturally, they 
imagine that their own ideas rather closely 
conform to what this proper environment 
should be. Doubtless the truth of this whole 
matter lies somewhere between these ex- 
tremes. 

In addition to these two views, some 
writers have recently stressed maturation, or 
growth from within, as an important faaor 
in establishing the fundamentals of human 
thought and condua.^ While maturation 
is not assumed to take the place of either 
heredity or environment as a cause, it is 
held to be sufficiently important to warrant 
consideration in any discussion of the con- 
stitutional foundations of behavior. 

Relations of Heredity, Maturation, 
and Environment 

Properly speaking, original nature means 
the make-up, the combination of physical 
and behavior traits with which the indi- 
vidual begins life at birth. Human nature 
is sometimes used as a synonym for original 
nature, but human nature is more correcdy 
used to refer to thosepersonality traits which 
the individual develops and acquires as a 
member of society which has a given cul- 
ture. (See chapter 9.) Original nature at 
birth is the produa of biological inherit- 
ance, maturation, and certain prenatal en- 
vironmental forces. Moreover, after birth 
the relative influence of these various factors 
is altered. 

1 See Arnold Gesell, '"The ontogenesis of infant 
behavior,'’ ch^ter 6, and Myrtle B. McGtaw, 
“Maturation of behavior,” chapter 7, in JLeonard 
Carmichael, ed.. Manual of child ^sycholo^. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1946. 


Definitions. As already noted, heredity 
refers to the tendency of '*like to beget 
like,” to the fact that any given generation 
resembles its ancestors in make-up, that 
likenesses between closely related families 
of organisms are, on the average, greater 
than between organisms more distantly re- 
lated. That is, heredity has to do with the 
means by which the potentiality to have like 
traits or structures is carried over from 
parents to offspring through biological 
mechanisms. 

By environment we mean those forces, sit- 
uations, or stimuli which influence the or- 
ganism from outside. There are really two 
environments, internal and external. The 
former consists of the liquid media, the 
lymph and the blood plasma, in which the 
cells live and operate and without which 
they could not survive. The reproduaive 
cells are dependent on this internal environ- 
ment just as are all other body cells. 'The 
external environment, with which we in 
sociology are chiefly concerned, consists of 
(l) the geographic elements of land, water, 
dimate, and the like, and (2) the sodal- 
cultural forces which arise from interaction 
of persons and groups with their attendant 
culture patterns. 

Maturation refers to the organic changes 
in the tissues and organs of the body which 
take place as the individual gets older, but 
which occur without regard to external 
stimulation. Again, it is not a mystic force 
but operates through antecedent changes 
due to the interplay of the organized cells 
within the liquid internal environment. 
Maturation relates to bodily changes which 
are not due to direct impaa of the external 
environment through learning. 

Cells, chromosomes, and genes. In com- 
mon with other higher animals the human 
organism is composed of a vasdy compli- 
cated but ordered system of protoplasm. 
The basic unit is the cell, made-up of a 
nudeus and the surrounding cytoplasm. 

nudeus is the active agent in determin- 
ing form and function, tbe cytoplasm pro- 
vides sustenance and other requisites to the 
ntideus kid is the foundation of spedalized 
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structures. .The higher forms of animals 
contain two kinds of cells, the somatic or 
''body’* cells and the reproductive or sexual 
cells. The former are highly organized and 
specialized in structure and funaion. They 
make up the various organs of the body. 
The sexual cells are concerned with the 
mating of male and female in the produc- 
tion of a new individual. 

Within each nucleus are various biochem- 
ical units, among the most important of 
which are the chromosomes. These, in turn, 
consist of still smaller units called genes. 
There are literally thousands of genes 
within the cells, somatic and sexual. They 
represent the basic physical unit of heredity, 
performing their functions both with re- 
spect to the development of the given in- 
dividual and with respect to the transmis- 
sion through the generations of the in- 
herited features of the human species. 

The nximber of chromosomes vary in the 
different species. In man there are 24 pairs of 
these minute bodies, one chromosome of 
each pair coming from one’s female heritage, 
and the other from the male. It is within 
these paired chromosomes that the genes He. 
All the genes of the egg and of the sperm 
differ from one another. But for each gene 
in the egg there is a corresponding gene in 
the sperm. These paired genes are called 
allelomorphs and are located in a similar posi- 
tion in the corresponding chromosomes. If the 
two allelomorphs are identical, the individual is 
said to be pure or homozygous; if they are not 
identical, he is hybrid or heterozygous. An 
individual may be hybrid in some genes and 
pure in others. In the course of cell division, 
by means of which the organism grows up, 
the gene-strings divide longitudinally, one 
spHt half going to each of the newly formed 
cells. In this way the number of genes and 
chromosomes remains constant. 

The genes are biochemical substances, 
probably chiefly protein in nature. Their 
size is estimated to be sHghtly larger than 
that of the hemoglobin molecule. It is well 
to b^ in mind that the genes are chemical 
in character, and that some of them are 
highly (Stable, others ' relatively jmtitable. 
Some of them rather infli^nced by 
changes operating in Ae media around 


them; others do not seem susceptible to 
such influences. 

Since we are concerned with the trans- 
missive funaions, we must note that in the 
sexual cells — the female ovum and the 
male sperm — growth and division take 
place in such a fashion that but one of each 
of the chromosome pairs ^and thus but one 
representative of each gene) gets into each 
germ cell. In the maturation of germ cells 
the chromosome pairs are divided haphaz- 
ardly, so that on the theory of chance a 
parent can transmit only half of his genetic 
constitution to his offspring. Moreover, 
except in the case of identical twins, each 
offspring of the same parents represents a 
different combination of genes. This faa 
makes for incHvidual variations even among 
brothers and sisters. 

Mechanisms of heredity. It was not until 
modern times that man uncovered some of 
the basic principles which imderHe repro- 
duction. Genetics, or the science of the 
genes, really began with the research of an 
Austrian monk, Johaim Mendel (1822- 
1884). 

We owe to Mendel a very great debt for 
demonstrating by experiment certain basic 
mechanisms of heredity now rather gen- 
erally accepted. Mendel reported his find- 
ings in a Uttle-known scientific paper in 
1868. Unfortunately the importance of his 
discovery was lost to the world at that time. 
It was not until 1901 that three biologists, 
especially Hugo de Vries (1848-1935), 
working independently, came upon the 
same principles that had been worked out 
by Mendel. Moreover, it was these 
workers who recovered from obscurity the 
significant work of Mendel. 

In the years since the rediscovery of the 
mechanisms of inheritance, a great deal of 
research has been done in the fi:eld of plant 
and animal heredity. But it takes thousands 
of individuals of known parentage and doz- 
ens of generations of offspring to follow up 
the details of the operation of these mech- 
anisms. And so far no actual experimen- 
tation has been done on human heredity, 
largely for the following three reasons: It 
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takes too long for one generation to repro- 
duce. The fact of 48 genes makes possible 
so many chance combinations that research 
workers cannot make satisfactory analyses. 
And, finally, the strong humanitarian taboo 
on experimenting on human beings has 
not been overcome. Yet since the rules 
or ''laws*' of heredity apply to all forms 
of plant and animal life, the fundamental 
facts can be studied in the lower forms. 
The chief animals and plants which have 
yielded the most striking results are the 
vinegar fly (Drosophila), maize, wheat, 
snapdragons, poultry, and tobacco and 
cotton plants, in about that order. While it 
would carry us too far afield to treat the 
results of such experimentation in any de- 
tail, we must note the major facts wi^ re- 
gard to dominance, segregation, sex-link- 
age, multiple-faaor causation, and muta- 
tions. 

(l) The law of dominance is a statement of 
the faa that in breeding two varieties of the 
same species which possess different traits, 
such as color, one feature tends to appear more 
frequently than the other, or is said to be 
dominant. For example, in aossing the 
black Andalusian fowl with the white, in the 
first hybrid or "first filial*’ (Fi) generation all 
of the offspring will appear black or bluish- 
black. If this group is intermixed among 
themselves the second filial (F 2 ) generation 
will show one quarter pure black, one quarter 
pure white, and one half bluish-black again. 
The pure blacks are called dominant on the 


theory that they carry, a double-determiner 
in the genes. The pure whites are called 
recessive. Those which combine both domi- 
nant and recessive, as in Fi, are called simplex. 
Dominance or recessiveness depends upon 
whether the mature germ cell carries a double- 
determiner of the particular trait, one firom 
each parent, or whether it carries but one. In 
subsequent generations the pure dominants 
if interbred will tend to reproduce themselves, 
the pure recessive likewise. The remainder 
will be reasserted, like the simplex elements 
of Fi. Figure 3 shows the manner in which 
dominant and recessive traits are inherited. 

There are many well-established instances of 
recessive inheritance among human beings. 
These include inability to taste phenyl-thyo- 
urea (the gene is dominant for the tasters, 
recessive for nontasters), inability to oxydize 
phenyl-pyruvic add (probably one cause of 
low-grade feeble-mindedness), black-urine 
disease, albinism, baldness, color-blindness, 
and hemophilia. The last three are both 
recessive and sex-linked. 

( 2 ) The law of segregation, or independent 
assortment, refers to the fact that many traits 
tend to separate out independently of each 
other at each new mating. To use a simple 
illustration of merely two traits of a plant, 
say height and color, we should find that 
height separates out in the mixing inde- 
pendently of the separations carried on by the 
determiners of color. The manner of separa- 
tion rests upon the way in which the traits 
are linked together in the parent stocks. For 
example, suppose we cross certain varieties 
of tali yellow, tall green, short yellow, and 
short green peas. One set of pairs is repre- 


FIGURE 3 

The Inheritance of Dominant and Recessive Features 
DD RR 



DD represents the pure dominant. RR represents the pure recessive. D(R) represents the impure dominant 
of the next generation, in which the recessive character is latent. This is the simplex generation. The num- 
bers in each case represent the proportions of each generation. Fi, F 2 , etc., refer to tlS respective filial gen- 
erations. 
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Possible Combinations Arising in the Second Filial Generation, F2, Following 
A Cross Between Dominant Tau:. Yellow and Recessive Short Green Peas 


POLLEN C?* 

OVULES $ 

Tall YeUow 

TaU Green 

Short YeUow 

Short Green 

TaU Yellow 

TaU YeUow 
TaU YeUow 

TaU Green 

TaU YeUow 

Short YeUow 
TaU YeUow 

Short Green 

TaU YeUow 

Tall Green 

TaU Yellow 
TaU Green 

TaU Green 

TaU Green 

Short YeUow 
TaU Green 

Short Green 

TaU Green 

Short Yellow 

TaU YeUow 
Short YeUow 

TaU Green 

Short YeUow 

Short YeUow 
Short YeUow 

Short Green 

Short YeUow 

Short Green 

TaU YeUow 
Short Green 

TaU Green 

Short Green 

1 

Short YeUow 
Short Green 

Short Green 

Short Green 


Characteristics printed in bold face repesent dominance; those in light-face t}^ represent recessiveness. 
Thus, tallness and yellow color are dominant over shortness and green color, which are both recessives. 


sented in the male, the pollen; the other in 
the female ovules. This process is shown in 
Table 4. 

( 3 ) Still other traits are transmitted in cer- 
tain linkages with the sex-determining chro- 
mosomes. The female cells, somatic and 
sexual, carry two sex chromosomes, called XX, 
whereas the male cells possess but one X chro- 
mosome and an inert Y chromosome. After 
the cell division which prepares the reproduc- 
tive cells for mating, each mature ovum will 
carry one X chromosome, while only one 
half of the male sperms will have a like 
chromosome, the other 50 per cent of the 
sperms haying only the inactive Y chromo- 
some. As a result, in the random union of 
female egg and male sperm, about equal 
numbers of offspring will have XX and XY. 
The former will have one X chromosome 
from the mother and one from the father. 
These will become the girls. The latter will 
have, one X chromosome from the mother 
and only the Y chromosome from the 
father. These will become the boys. 

As noted above, certain recessive genes are 
associated or linked to the sex chromosomes. 
Take the case of hemophilia, a condition 
marked by deficiency in the clotting power of 
the blood. This defect is found only in the 
male but is carried only by the female. The 
latter does not show it. since her second nor- 
mal X chromosome will cover over or hold 
in abeyance the overt expression of the 


recessive trait. When, however, one of these 
hemophilia-affected X chromosomes stands 
alone, that is, in the male offspring, the indi- 
vidual develops the given defect. ^ 

Multiple-factor traits. The genes do not 
operate in a vacuum but always in reference 
to each other and to the surrounding milieu. 
The processes behind dominance, segrega- 
tion, and sex-linkage are more complicated 
than the somewhat simple mechanical pic- 
tures indicate. There is no necessary one- 
to-one correspondence between what the 
biologists call a character,** that is, a given 
organ or trait, and a given gene. Such a 
belief harks back to an older theory that 
the hereditary units in the germ plasm con- 
tained minute but exact replicas of all the 
full-grown organs of the human system. 
H. J. Muller cautions us in these words: 
”So complicated is the manner in which the 
produas of the different genes reaa to each 
other that no final product and no char- 
aaeristic of the adult body is due to any 
specific gene, but in the production of 

^ While it is theoretically possible for a woman 
to have hemophilia, there is no record of true hemo- 
philia in the female. It is said that if two “hemo- 
philic genes” get together they would so interfere 
with normal development as to prove lethal. See 
Amran Scheinfeld, You and hmdity, p. 131. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1939. 
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every organ, tissue, or charaaeristic, nu- 
merous genes take part/’ ^ 

The genes are not some mystic force 
which, like good fairies or bad demons, ar- 
range the organs of the body or manage be- 
havior by pulling strings like the producers of 
a puppet show. As H. S. Jennings well says: 

*The genes ... are simply chemicals that 
enter into a great nximber of complex reac- 
tions, the final upshot of which is to produce 
the completed body. The charaaers of the 
adult are no more present in the germ cells 
than is an automobile in the metallic ores 
out of which it is ultimately . manufactured. 
To get the complete, normally acting organ- 
ism, the proper materials are essential; but 
equally essential is it that they should interact 
properly with each other and with other 
things. And the way they interact and what 
they produce depends on the conditions*" ^ . 

®H. J. Muller, “The method of evolution,’* 
Scientific Mentha, 1929, 29 : 485- 

^From H. S. Jennings, “Heredity and environ- 
ment,” Scientific Monthly, 1924, 19 : 230. By permis- 
sion. Italics m the original. 


It is particularly important to recognize 
that many features are really the result of 
a combination of various gene faaors. It 
has been shown that the color in wheat 
grains, for instance, is progressively more 
intense according to the presence of addi- 
tional dominant factors. As Olive D. Ma- 
guinness put it: "The conception of multiple 
factors is of extreme importance for an ap- 
preciation of the inheritance of quantitative 
charaaers (e.g., size characters — where 
there is continuous variation, as in human 
stature — as distina from peas, where there 
are either tails or dwarfs).” ^ Among human 
beings such multifaaorial traits include such 
matters as "size, height, weight, amount of 
glandular seaetion, skin-pigmentation, and 
the hereditary faaors in intelligence.” ® As 
a rule when individuals diflFering sharply in 

®From Olive D. Maguini^ess, Environment and 
heredity, p. 78. New York; ThQm«is Ndson & Sous, 
1940. By permission. 

^ National Resources CbmuHttee, The ^rchlms of a 
chan^^ f ovulation, p. 1^55* Washii^on, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1938, 
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such quantitative charaaers are mated, the 
oflfspring are a blend between the two ex- 
tremes. In turn, if two such hybrids mate, 
the grandchildren will be intermediate but 
show a wide range of features resembling 
the two grandparents. In like manner a 
cumulative effect of recessive genes may 
produce defects that may seriously handi- 
cap not only individuals but family strains. 
(See below on feeble-mindedness.) 

The developed organism, then, is the re- 
sult of single or multiple genetic influences 
operating on the cytoplasm of the cells to 
produce specialized tissues and structures. 
Moreover, in the process of fertilization and 
in the initial stages of development there 
may be considerable shifting and mixing of 
the genes which make for variation in the 
resulting individual. If the resulting changes 
are of a striking kind we refer to them as 
mutations. Finally, environmental factors 
such as heat, pressure, nutrition, and the 
like help give direction and pitch to the 
developmental process. 

Mutations. It is apparent from observa- 
tions made of natural breeding and from 
experimental genetics that many mutations 
or changes in species-form emerge during 
the reproductive process. T. H. Morgan and 
his fellow workers have produced over 200 
such changes, small and great, in the fruit 
fly with which they have been experiment- 
ing for many years. 

Many of these mutations are of a reces- 
sive character. Some are very slight and do 
not seem to persist. Others are radier marked 
and appear to persist indefinitely. These 
mutations occur rather more frequently than 
earlier biologists imagined possible. This 
new experimental evidence is important be- 
cause it throws some light on the manner in 
which through the geologic ages changes 
in the q>ecies may have come about. More- 
over, it shows definitely that no matter how 
pure or homogeneous a race or ^ecies may 
be at the outset^ in the course of dme, even 
without ci^os^ng with other species, varied 
diaractefisdcs develop; Animal and plant 
bi^detsjiave long known this empirically. 
Once a new ahS doable txm turns up. 


they select out the individuals who carry 
it and develop new types to serve their pur- 
poses. Seedless oranges, seedless grapes, 
dairy or beef stock, race horses or draft ani- 
mals are all the result of mutations which 
have been retained by careful control of 
later breeding. Man has not yet dared to 
apply rigorously such methods to himself. 
At best he has tried by eugenic methods 
to eliminate certain weak traits to prevent 
their reappearance in subsequent genera- 
tions. 

In contrast to the trial-and-error method 
of natural mutations, recent experiments 
have demonstrated that by applying X-ray 
treatments to the germ cells, the rate of 
mutations can be profoundly altered. Germ 
cells have been exposed to X-ray treatment 
before fertilization. Sometimes monstros- 
ities have been produced; at other times 
less marked mutations, though often in the 
nature of defeas, have appeared. As one 
writer puts it, ‘'The X-ray method has, 
therefore, a distinct advantage over the 
natural method, in that the geneticist can 
now produce gene mutations and break- 
ages in the chromosomes at will, and in 
comparatively large numbers.*' ^ Treatment 
with radium also effeas numerous muta- 
tions. 

The development of nuclear physics, 
moreover, has made the facts about the pos- 
sible effeas of radioaaivity on mutation 
more than an academic question. On the 
basis of what was already known from ex- 
periments of plants and animals, one of 
the first questions asked after the atomic 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
Japan concerned the possible influences of 
resultant radioactivity on human reproduc- 
tion. While rumor and legend have already 
added their bit to the situation, it is too 
early to be certain as to what effects these 
two bombs may have had, or to tell pre- 
cisely what may happen in case of future 
use of atomic weapons. For one thing, most 
students of the matter contend that effeas 
of radioactive substances may not appear 
until considerable dme has elapsed after 

^J. T. Patterson, “X-rays and somatic muta- 
tions,” Journal of Hfredity, 1925, 20 ; 265. 
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exposure. In fact, it is believed that effects 
may not appear till later generations.^ 

Environment, Maturation, and 
Development 

The most persistent mutations come about 
as a result of alterations which occur during 
the initial stages of fertilization and de- 
velopment of the new organism. However, 
other changes almost as striking may be 
produced in still later stages of growth. 
These changes throw light on the relation 
of the environment to the intrinsic genetic 
factors, a matter often negleaed in con- 
sidering the place of heredity. Modifications 
through atomic radiation or by altering 
temperature, gravity, pressure, and chemical 
composition illustrate the interplay of en- 
vironmental and hereditary forces in organic 
development. We cannot discuss these in 
detail, but mention will be made of illus- 
trative studies. 

Standard environment and develop- 
ment. A standardized, common environ- 
ment plays an important part in normal de- 
velopment. The standardized environment 

* See H. J. Muller, “Changing genes: their effects 
on evolution,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 1947, 

3 : 267-Z71, 274, and a popular account of his ideas 
in Time, 1947, 50 : 44^45. Other popular com- 
ments are: E. P. Morgan, “The A-bomb’s invisible 
offspring,” Colliers, 1947, 120:18-19; Amran 
Scheinfeld, “Monster children of the atom bomb,” 
Science Digest, 1947, 21 : 10-14- On other obser- 
vations and experiments see “Genetic effects of 
the atomic bombs in Hiroshima and Nagasaki,” 
Science, 1947, 106 : 331-333; “Offspring of Bikini,” 
Newsweek, 1947, 29 : 54; Henry Wallace, “Radio- 
activity and plant ^owth,” New Keftilic, 1947, 
114 : 11; “Radioactivity produces changes in plant 
cells,” Science News, 1947, 52 : 281; “How atomic 
bomb may affect posterity,” Life, 25 •' 83-85; and 
L. F. Randolph and C. H. Li, “Cytogenetic effects 
in corn exposed to atomic bomb ionizing radiation 
at Bikini,’^ Science, 1948, 108 : 13-16. 

The impact of nuclear physics on experimental 
genetics has been very great. Already the use of 
radioactive substances to sterilize dairy cattle has 
been tried. (See New York Times, January 11, 1948.) 
Also, the differential resistance to such effects will 
be the subject of many experiments in the future. 

In this connection see D. M. Whitaker, “Man is 
more vulnerable than bugs to radiation,” Science 
Newsletter, 1948, 53 : 71, in which the author makes 
this forecast: “If man shoxild eliminate himself from 
the earth, which is highly unlikely . . . these lower 
forms may still be expected to persist on earth.” 


AND PERSONALITY 

in which the fertilized egg develops ac- 
counts in part, at least, for the regular and 
orderly physical features which we see in 
one generation after another. As C. M. Child 
has shown, alter these conditions and one 
is likely to get a different type of individual.® 
The following experiment on fish is in 
point: 

”Stockard, exposing the eggs of a marine 
fish, Fundulus, to sea water with the addition 
of certain magnesium salts and of some other 
substances, obtained developing young show- 
ing marked difference from the characteristics 
usually shown, notably the development of 
one-eyed fish. Sometimes this single eye was 
on one side of the head, giving a Cyclopean 
form. It seems that in these fish the two eyes 
will develop in their usual places if the eggs 
are exposed to untreated sea water, but that 
various modifications of eye development and 
location appear if the sea water contains an 
unusual amount of certain magnesium salts. 
If, now, the sea water regularly contained 
larger amounts of these magnesium salts, 
should we not have these unusual forms of 
the eye as the usual characteristics of the 
species? In that case, by removing some of 
the magnesium salts we should obtain ‘ab- 
normal’ forms bearing two eyes, one on each 
side of the head. We cannot too strongly 
emphasize the fact that many of the so-called 
abnormalities are normal developments under 
particular conditions^ 

Again we must stress the point that ge- 
netic faaors can operate only within an en- 
vironment and that the findings regarding 
heredity have no meaning if such forces are 
ignored. Recent studies on the effects of 
endocrine substances on development give 
further confirmation to the place of the 
enveloping environment, in this instance 
that within the organism itself. 

Endocrine glands and development. The 
endocrine, i,e,, the ducdess, glands have 
much to do with growth. The chemical sub- 
stances from the cells surrounding the sex 

® See C. M. Child, Physiological foundations of be- 
havior. New York: Henry Holt Sc Company, 1924. 

W. D, Hoyt, “Some aspects of the relation of 
species to their environment,” Science, n.s., 1923, 
18:432-434. By permission. Italics not in the 
origmai. 
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glands proper evidently secrete substances 
which influence the development of the 
secondary sex features. If the male or female 
sex glands are removed, the usual secondary 
sexual features do not develop. So, too, the 
pituitary gland influences the sexual de- 
velopment. The thyroid, in turn, affects 
metabolism, heart action, and temperature. 
An interesting experiment of J. F. Guder- 
natsch may be mentioned. 

He fed very young tadpoles pieces of 
thyroid gland. The tadpoles very quickly 
changed into frogs. In this way some mature 
frogs no larger than ordinary flies were pro- 
duced. In contrast to this, if they were fed on 
the thymus gland, they grew to be large, 
dark-colored tadpoles but did not change 
into frogs. 

The endocrine glands themselves are 
necessarily affected by the genes; but as they 
begin to fimction, diey in turn affea de- 
velopment. Internal as well as external con- 
ditions always influence growth, even 
though the presence or absence of these 
factors in the organism depends on the 
genes themselves. 

Maturation. It is evident that growth is 
also influenced by chemical and physical 
changes which go on within the organism 
without direct reference to the external en- 
vironment. Studies of organic growth prior 
to birth have suggested the importance of 
such faaors, though it is difficult to segre- 
gate the precise elements in embryonic and 
foetal development.^^ Observations made 
on animals and children, from birth on, 
afford clearer evidence of the place of mat- 
uration. For example, studies have, shown 
that the pecking behavior of chicks and the 
flying ability of various undomesticated 
birds are dependent not so much on training 
as upon the fact that the organism has de- 
veloped to a point which makes such activ- 
ity possible. In human beings the matter is 

F. Gudematsch, “Feeding experiments on 
tadpoles, n,” Armricm Journal of Anatomy, 1914, 
15 : 431-480. 

^See Leonard Carmichael, “A re-evaluation of 
the concepts of maturation and learning as applied 
to the early development of behavior,’* r^chological 
’Bjview, 1936, 43 : 450M70. 
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illustrated by the fact that learning itself is 
dependent on the growth of the neuro- 
muscular system, that walking also can take 
place only after the bones, muscles, and 
nerve connections make it possible, that 
talking is also dependent on neuro-mus- 
cular maturation as well as teaching. The 
contrast in certain motor performances of 
the ape Gua and the child Donald, de- 
scribed in chapter 9, reveals the same fact, 
namely, that until the organism is ready the 
acquirement of overt action is not possible. 

Relation of heredity to environment. 
What, then, may we say about the relation 
of heredity to environment? It is clear that 
heredity is not some unique factor acting 
independently of environment, but that the 
genes are organic chemical agents of some 
sort which, operating together in an in- 
ternal environment, determine the appear- 
ance of various traits, some of which, in 
turn, may be profoundly altered after birth 
while others, like eye color, hair color, skin 
color, and facial features, vary little or not 
at all. The essential point is that heredity 
is not a magic force which determines skin 
color or the presence or absence of any given 
trait. Rather, it determines '^the way an in- 
dividual reacts in various environments y 

We are coming to realize, furthermore, 
that many common features of physical 
make-up and of behavior must be under- 
stood not only because the individuals have 
a common heredity but also because they 
live in a standardized environment. No One 
would be so bold as to claim that heredity 
does not count in the development of the 
individual. It is rather that heredity and en- 
vironment, abetted by maturation, corre- 
late at every point in the production of the 
new individual. In the period of embryonic 
and foetal growth, environmental factors 
within the womb are important — pres- 
sures, temperature, gravity, and chemical 
influences playing a part. There is, of course, 
no evidence that ideas and attitudes of the 
mother will carry over to the child, as the 

^*Froin L. D. Dunn and Th. Dobzhansky, 
Heredity, raco, and society, p. 17. New York: Penguin 
Books, 1946. Italics not in the original. 
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superstitious believe, but the physiological 
environment of the womb is certainly im- 
portant in development. After birth, ex- 
ternal physical and social-cultural factors 
come more and more into play. Hence we 
must realize that the child and the adult 
are the joint produas of heredity and en- 
vironment co-operating all along the line. 
As Leonard Carmichael puts it: 

**The fact as it appears ... is that no dis- 
tinction can be expediently made at any given 
moment in the behavior of the individual, after 
the fertilized egg has once begun to develop, 
between that which is native and that which is 
acquired. The so-called hereditary factors can 
only be acquired in response to an environ- 
ment, and likewise the so-caUed acquired 
factors can only be secured by a modi- 
fication of already existing structure, which 
in the last analysis is hereditary structure. Faas 
too obvious to bear citation show that the 
somatic structures that can develop out of a 
fertilized egg are in some measure dependent 
upon the physical and chemical structure of 
the given germ itself. The characteristics 
which develop out of such a germ, neverthe- 
less, are not predetermined. They are, on the 
contrary, determinedly an environment acting 
upon the present nature of the individual at 
every stage of development from fertilization 
to death.*' 

From this standpoint, which does not 
sharply set oflf heredity from environ- 
ment, we turn to examine some of the 
problems involved in human heredity. If 
the precise nature of the interplay of bio- 
logical inheritance and internal and external 
environment is difficult to determine among 
the lower forms of life, it becomes inaeas- 
ingly so when we turn our attention to man 
himself. 

Some Aspects of Human Heredity 

Aside from the fact that the human or- 
ganism is, in the broad sense, the product of 
hereditary, maturational, and environmen- 
tal influences that have played upon it from 

Leonard Carmichael, * ‘Heredity and environ- 
ment; are they antithetical?*’ Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 1925, 20 : 257- By permission. 
Italics in original. 


the time of conception to birth, we may 
ask more specifically regarding those as- 
pects of human structure and function 
which are chiefly influenced by heredity. 

Some important organic foundations 
and heredity. For our purposes at this 
point we may classify certain of the more 
fundamental aspects of human struaure 
and function under the following: 

(l) There are important morphological 
or bodily features illustrated by distinctive 
racial, subracial, and familial strains. These 
tend to become relatively stable if the popu- 
lation concerned remains biologically iso- 
lated and of necessity praaices a certain 
amount of inbreeding. (2) Also important 
are certain factors which appear to influence 
vitality, longevity, and the resistance or 
susceptibility to certain diseases. Certain 
races, subraces, or families may develop im- 
munities to some disorders through either 
mutation or environmental adaptation or 
both. (3) Innate drives which determine 
human motivation certainly rest upon deep- 
seated inheritance. The universality of needs 
for sustenance, sexual expression, and social 
proteaion and care give witness to this. 
(4) In like manner the basic feeling-emo- 
tional tendencies are inherited, and they 
doubtless serve as the basis for the later de- 
velopment of important temperamental 
traits. And (5) there are the fundamental 
adaptive capacities themselves, the foun- 
dation of what we call intelligence, or 
learning ability. 

In considering these broad categories it 
is well to bear in mind that some of them 
are much more fixed in the biological in- 
heritance than others. For example, the 
basic drives and feeling-emotional reactions 
apparently are but slightly influenced as to 
strength by any particular mixture of race, 
subrace, or family stock. On the other hand, 
such things as skin color, height, weight, 
and other morphological features are sub- 
ject to conaderable variation through ge- 
netic mixture. Finally, the data as to how 
intelligence is affected by mating are ex- 
tremely- confusing. As we shall see, in this 
field the interpretations have been so colored 
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by popular and scientific preconceptions 
that it is diflScult indeed to obtain any clear 
picture of the aaual interplay of heredity, 
maturation, and environment with respea 
to man*s mental functions. 

One thing is certain, family strains — in 
spite of racial or subracial differences — are 
very largely the result of ages of hybrid 
mixing in varied degree. In some instances, 
such as the possession of kinky hair, long 
biological isolation has apparently stabi- 
lized this as a dominant trait, just as similar 
isolation elsewhere made possible the long 
persistence in other populations of such 
recessive characteristics as blue eyes and 
blond hair. Although the proof is none too 
clear, it may be that certain special talents 
as well as the more evident defects are passed 
down in family lines. But, in comparison 
to our present '*pure-breed** plants and ani- 
mals, human beings are a very mixed and 
mongrel lot. 

However, extensive hybridization results 
in a wider range of variability as to traits or 
features within each generation than would 
appear in more homogeneous strains. Such 
biological foundation to variation makes 
possible many divergent kinds of adapta- 
tion, provided the environment permits it. 
With reference to this point it is well to 
remember that the individual differences 
we observe around us are also, in part, the 
result of differential social-cultural training. 
The inherited plasticity of the organism 
operates to enhance or retard such varia- 
bility.^® 

Also, it must be realized that stability of 
thought and reaaion is not entirely the 
result of hereditary influences. Certain 
standardization of ihc environment has a 
definite place in inducing such fixity, first, 
in the earliest physical development before 
birth and, second, in postnatal life through 
the imposition of more or less fixed social- 
cultural patterns on the individual. 

We cannot go into a discussion of the 
interrelations of heredity and environment 

See F. H. HanHns, * ‘Organic plasticity versus 
organic responsiveness in the devdopment of the 
personality/*; Amkrkiki Soekhgical 

Saekty, 192% IfL : 43^51., 


with reference to all these aspects. Some 
features of race difference will be discussed 
later. (See chapter 11.) Also, certain aspects 
of the drives and feeling-emotional tend- 
-encies will be discussed in chapter 8. In 
the remainder of this chapter we shall deal 
only with data bearing on heredity with 
reference to disease and with regard to 
differences in intelligence. 

Physical handicaps and diseases. Hemo- 
philia and color-blindness are evidently the 
result of recessive sex-linked genes. But 
these are only special instances in which 
hereditary factors play a clear part. Amran 
Scheinfeld, in his admirable summary and 
interpretation of human heredity, notes 
nearly 90 defeas, handicaps, and diseases 
which are more or less definitely believed to 
be due to direct genetic influences.^® He 
lists 14 of these as ‘‘prevalent or common,** 
about 38 as “fairly common,** and the bal- 
ance as “rare.** Yet it is difficult to know to 
what extent some of the defects and dis- 
eases are definitely hereditary. Certainly 
adequate data as to the place of biological 
inheritance in many of such major diseases 
as cancer, nephritis, and tuberculosis and 
such mental diseases as schizophrenia are 
not at hand. In considering these matters, 
all too often research workers fall into the 
common error of assuming a one-to-one 
correspondence between a given defect or 
disease and some particular gene or gene 
combination. For example, while one ex- 
haustive study of the incidence of mental 
disorders reports that “the firequency of 
mental diseases among the close relatives 
of patients with mental disease exceeds that 
of the general population, . . .** in no type 
of family mating of either manic-depressive 
or schizophrenic patients (the two dis- 
orders chiefly on view here) did the fre- 
quencies of the mental disease among the 

See Scheinfeld, cit., pp. 187-200. Scheinfeld 
uses the term “black genes^’ in referring to the 
hereditary causes of these disord^. The phrase is 
colorful but may be somewhat misleading, since in 
large numb^s of instances the causes are doubtless 
due to cumulative and multifactorial influences as 
wen as conioint maturational and environmental 
effects. 
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offspring conform to the usual Mendelian 
ratios for simple inheritance.^^ Other studies 
have reported finding a much higher inci- 
dence of mental disorders ”in the other 
members of pairs of identical twins, one of 
whom is affected, than among pairs of dis- 
similar twins.'’ But these results must also 
be qualified because of their failure to take 
into account such faaors as time of inci- 
dence, duration of disease, symptoms, and 
the possibilities of the effea of social-cul- 
tural conditions. 

There have been many other like studies, 
but none of them has successfully clarified 
the respective place of inheritance in con- 
trast to environment. In fact, since from our 
standpoint the two forces operate together, 
it would be pretty difficult to segregate one 
set of influences from another in any frac- 
tional manner. At best we can say that there 
is evidence that genetic faaors are relatively 
more important in inducing mental break- 
downs such as epilepsy, dementia praecox, 
and manic-depressive psychoses than are 
environmental forces. The frequent at- 
tempts to fit the results into simple Mende- 
lian mechanisms do not appear successful. 
On the other hand, the statistical evidence 
that certain families produce more than 
their expeaed share of cases of mental dis- 
ease must make us cautious about assuming 
that it is only environmental conditions that • 
induce them. We shall be on safer ground 
if we take the position that multiple-ge- 
netic faaors may be operating and that a 

^^See H. M. Pollock, B. Malzberg, and R. G. 
Fuller, “Hereditary and environmental factors in 
the causation of dementia praecox and manic- 
depressive psychoses,” Psychiatric Quarterly , 1933“ 
1935, 7 : 450-479, 337-371, 553-599; 

9 : 129-142, This is one of the most careful 
and exhaustive studies in this field, but the full con- 
firmation of the authors’ interpretations must, of 
course, await more carefully controlled studies. 

It must be noted that the very concepts of manic- 
depressive and schizophrenic pathology are a com- 
pound of widely varied symptoms and behavior 
manifestations. Such mental diseases are not defi- 
nite entities, as the authors themselves point out. 

^ The pablms of a changing population, op. ciu, p. 
159, in summarizing A. J. RosanoflF, et i., “The 
etiology of the so-called schizophrenic psychoses 
with special reference to their occurrence in twins,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1934, 91 : 247-286, and 
other studies of mental diseases in twins referr^ to 
in this summary. 
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certain general predisposition to such dis- 
orders is inherited. The mental collapse of 
individuals under great stress, such as com- 
bat conditions in wartime, lends credence 
to the view that the differential breaking 
point of the intelleaual-emotional func- 
tions may, in part, derive from hereditary 
rather than environmental faaors. 

The inheritance of mental defea. There 
has also been a great deal of discussion in 
the literature of intelligence measurement 
and of social pathology regarding the 
probable inheritance of feeble-mindedness. 
Nearly every college student sooner or later 
hears about the Jukeses, the Kallikaks, the 
Nam family, or the Hill Folk. The case of 
the Kallikaks is typical. 

There were two lines of descent from 
Martin Kallikak, one through an illegitimate 
son, had by an allegedly feeble-minded bar- 
maid; the other from his wife, said to have 
been of normal mentality. The reports on 
Martin’s descendants state that those coming 
from the illegitimate son, whose descendants 
had mixed with other feeble-minded families 
down the generations, produced a high per- 
centage of defectives. The subsequent gen- 
erations of the mating of the two normals, 
Martin and his wife, are said to have been in 
overwhelming proportions normal. 

While the story of the Kallikaks once 
received much aedence, careful students 
are inclined to be skeptical. First of all, the 
data are quite unsatisfactory as to the stria 
facts. There is evidence of a common tend- 
ency among the informants to account for 
antisocial actions such as drinking in terms 
of **bad blood” rather than low economic 
and general cultural status. But perhaps the 
most serious interpretation of this family 
history was to claim that feeble-mindedness 
is due to some kind of unit recessive trait, 
and normal intelligence to a unit dominant 
trait.^^ 

Certainly intelligence as the psychologists 
define it is not dependent on some single 
genetic faaor. For the most part intelli- 
gence has been defined in such terms as 

See H. H. Goddard, Feehle-mindedness. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1914. 
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these: (l) the ability to reason from cause 
to effea, (2) the ability to do abstraa 
thinking, that is, to form concepts and to 
use them in logical judgments, (3) the 
capacity to learn, (4) the ability to adjust 
rapidly to a new situation, and (5) the 
capacity to manage one’s own affairs with 
ordinary prudence and success. All of these 
definitions imply at least some social-cul- 
tural influence, and none of the methods of 
testing intelligence now in use has per- 
fected any way to measure strictly biolog- 
ical or organic foundations of intelligence, 
whatever it may be. All the tests are couched 
in culturally learned verbal concepts or 
skills and at best are only indirect measures 
of native learning ability. 

An examination of intelligence-test re- 
sults reveals a continuous, graded series of 
scores, quotients, or measures ranging firom 
superior through normal to subnormal per- 
formance. There is usually, in a random 
sample, a great deal of overlapping of the 
measures of defeaives with normals; in 
fact, no sharp boundary exists except as 
arbitrarily set by statisticians. If this grada- 
tion be true, how is it possible to fit simple 
Mendelian principles to the faas? Karl 
Pearson, in criticizing studies which defend 
such notions, wisely remarked: 

'*No justification whatever can be derived 
firom our data for talking of the mentally 
defective as lacking *a factor necessary for full 
mental development,’ or speaking of a *unit 
character upon which normal development 
depends,’ or of feeble-mindedness as due to 
germ-plasm lacking a unique ’determiner.’ 
All such descriptions are the work of theorists 
who have allowed theory wholly to outrun 
their knowledge and have dogmatized instead 
of setting quietly to work and measuring 
mental capacity of children segregated . in 
special schools.” ^ 

Relative weight of heredity and environ- 
ment in mental development. On the 
other hand, we must not neglea pertinent 
evidence which indicates the relative impor- 

^ Karl Pearson and G, Jaederholm, “Mendelism 
and the problem of mental defect,” dues f ions of the 
Day and of the Fray, no. viii, p. 36* London, 1914. 
By permission. 
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tance of inherited as against acquired abil- 
ities, traits, and performances. Some sug- 
gestive materials on this topic have come 
from a number of studies of siblings (chil- 
dren of the same parents) reared in diflferent 
foster homes, and of identical twins brought 
up in the same and in contrasting environ- 
ments. 

Two important studies of the ejEFects of 
foster homes upon children were made in 
Chicago by F. N. Freeman, K. Holzinger, 
and B. C. Mitchell, and in California by 
Barbara Burks. The Chicago sample con- 
sisted of 401 children placed in foster homes 
at the average age of four years who were 
tested at the time of entering and again, on 
the average, about seven years later. Most 
of these children came firom inferior homes. 
On the whole, those placed in better homes 
did better than those put in average or poor 
homes. The average Intelligence Quotient 
(ratio of chronological to mental age) for 
the 114 in the better foster homes was 107; for 
the 101 placed in the relatively poor homes 
it was 89- The Burks study, though carried 
out in a different manner, also showed that 
the foster children improved in their IQ 
standing when placed in homes where the 
adults and own children were of higher 
intellectual status as estimated by intelligence 
and other tests. 

While the interpretations of the investi- 
gations of foster children differ with the 
standpoint of the workers and their meth- 
ods of study and treatment of the data, 
the following concluding coxnment of 
R. S. Woodworth in his survey of studies in 
this field provides a cautious evaluation of 
the whole topic. He writes: 

**The most striking feature of these results 
is the small share that can be attributed to 
inter-family differences in environment. Not 
over a fifth, apparently, of the variance of 
intelligence in the general population can be 
attributed to differences in homes and neigh- 
borhoods acting as environmental faaors. 

The results of these investigations are reported 
in National Society for the Study of Education, 
Yearbook for 1929, Nature and nurture: their influence 
upon intelligence. Bloomington, Illinois : 1928. Fot a 
aitical summary, see R. S. Woodworth, Heredity and 
environment, a critical surv^ of recently -published ma~ 
terial on twins and foster children. Bulletin no. 47, 
Social Science Research G)uncil, 1941. 
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The reason is probably to be sought in the 
large degree of uniformity of environment 
produced by the schools and other public and 
semipublic agencies. It is still possible that 
raising the intelleaual level of the environ- 
ment would raise the general level of intelli- 
gence, while not by any means annulling the 
individual differences due to heredity. 

*'The gains of foster children and of other 
children in changed and improved environ- 
ments have been much less striking than 
might have been expected. About 5 or 10 
points in IQ is all that can be claimed for the 
average gain, with much individual variation 
above and below this average. Even this 
amount of gain is not established beyond 
doubt — nor, to be sure, is it proved that 
still better environments would fail to register 
much larger gains. Somewhat larger gains 
and losses have indeed been indicated in some 
of the identical twin pairs who received very 
unequal educational opportunities.'* 

Studies of identical twins are really most 
enlightening. Since such twins come from 
the same fertilized egg, they are presumed 
to possess identical genes. Actually, iden- 
tical twins are not strictly identical, varying 
slightly in such traits as eye color, hair color 
and hair form, in skin color, and in finger- 
prints. But they are far more alike than 
ordinary siblings or nonidentical twins. 
H. H. Newman says that identical twins 
are in about "'90 per cent” of measurable 
traits precisely alike. 

There have been a number of reports on 
identical twins reared apart. These cases, of 
course, represent no real experimentation, 
but provide only those data which observers 
can discover from interviews, tests, and 
documentary sources. As to differences in 
IQ, the data show wide variations. In some 
instances this was practically the same 
though the individuals were brought up in 
sharply divergent situations. So, too, in 
social-emotional traits, there were some 
likenesses and many deviations. In short, 
there is ample proof that upon the same 
genetic foundation rather striking variations 
in adult thought and behavior may be 

From Woodworth, of. cit., pp. 85-86. By per- 
mission. 


erected. The following brief summaries of 
six pairs of identicals raised in divergent 
surroundings will serve to illustrate some 
of the important findings on this topic: 

*’Case I. A pair of twin young women, one 
with very much more formal education than 
the other, but with a much more varied social 
experience, showed after twenty-odd years of 
separation the following condition: They 
were practically identical physically and in 
intelligence, but were extremely different in 
temperament — in personality. 

**Case II. A pair of twin young women, 
one reared in London, England, and the other 
in a small Ontario town. They had about 
the same amount and kind of education. 
When tested, the colonial girl was very much 
more intelligent and in much better physical 
condition. In temperament-personality, they 
were extremely similar. 

”Case III. Two twin young women sepa- 
rated over 20 years, reared in about the same 
social and physical conditions, but one had 
far more education than the other. Physically 
and temperamentally they were extraordinarily 
similar, but the more educated twin was 
strikingly more intelligent. 

''Case IV. Two twin young men separated 
over 20 years, one reared in cities of some size, 
the other reared in country villages, both 
with high-school education. The city boy 
was in much better physical condition and 
was slightly more intelligent. In temperament- 
personality, they were as utterly different as 
two persons chosen at random. 

"Case V. Two twin girls, separated for 
28 years, but visiting each other from time 
to time. One has always lived on a farm, the 
other has lived in a small town and has spent 
most of her time indoors. The farm girl 
stopped school after the grades, the town girl 
went through high school and has studied 
music for 20 years. These girls differ equally 
strongly in all three respects: physically, 
intellectually, and temperamentally. They 
show the most pronounced effects of environ- 
mental differences of any of the pairs studied. 

"Case VI. Twin girls, separated for 37 
years, both married and with four and six 
children, - r^pectivdy. One married a man 
who has always made a good deal of money, 
the other married a poor man. The life of one 
has been easy, that of the other very hard. 
Bc^h nearly complete high There 

is vfety little difference between thOT in lQ, 
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only minor differences in temperament, but a 
very striking difference in physical condition. 
The twin who has had an easy life seems hardly 
over thirty while the one who has had a hard 
life seems eight or ten years older.” 23 
# 

It is clear from these cases as it is from the 
statistical data that there is just about as 
much deviation in identical twins reared 
apart as is found among ordinary brothers 
and sisters or even nonrelated members of 
the population. Of course, we must not 
assume that all the variation is due to en- 
vironmental influences. We must never for- 
get that though the genetic factors at the 
outset of life may have been identical, or- 
ganic alterations may well have begun in 
the prenatal period and earliest years and 
continued to operate throughout life. 

Additional light on this whole matter of 
heredity and environment has likewise ap- 
peared from quite a different quarter. 
Mandel Sherman and Cora B. Key, in a 
careful study of intelligence tests of iso- 
lated mountain children from Virginia, re- 
ported a definite correlation between stand- 
ing in the tests and exposure of the children 
to culture. Those who lived in remote and 
inaccessible sections with little schooling 
and in a simpler culture do distinctly less 
well in the tests than the children with more 
schooling and in communities of complex 
culture. Moreover, it is apparent from ^eir 
study that the effects of the former in the 
early years are not easily wiped out by later 
exposure to better opportunities.^^ 

Our discussion of human heredity has 
made clear the difficulty in trying to segre- 
gate inherited from acquired factors in hu- 
man behavior. Yet we can make some ap- 

H. Newman, ‘‘Identical twins,” Scimfific 
Monthly, 1932, 34 : 171. By permission. For a fuller 
account and additional cases, see H. H. Newman, 
F. N. Freeman, and K. J. Holzinger, Twins; a study of 
heredity and ermrOnment, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934; and H. H. Newman, Multiple 
human births; twins, triplets, quadruplets, and quin- 
tuplets, New York: Doubleday & Company 1940. 

24 Maudel Sherman and Cora B. Key, “The mtei- 
Uge^ce ‘ of belated mbuniam chiliren,” <IHld 
Development, 1932, 3 : 279-290. For a convenient 
sumi^aty of a number of similar studies, see Anne 
Anastasi^ Diftrential ,^^l^y, Chapter 3. New 
The Macmilaa G^pahy)^ 2937. 


proximation as to the relative weight of 
heredity in the total individual. Clearly the 
basic drives and feeling-emotional accom- 
paniments rest on deep-seated hereditary 
foundations, not only in our species but 
also in the whole mammalian series. Sec- 
ond, it is evident that physique is definitely 
determined in large part by biological in- 
heritance. So, too, there appear to be cer- 
tain distinctive physical handicaps or ab- 
normalities and certain diseases in which 
genetic forces play the major determining 
part. On the other hand, it is only within 
broad limits that so-called functional mental 
breakdowns seem predetermined by hered- 
itary weaknesses. There may well be some- 
thing in the theory of general predisposition 
to mental disorders dependent on probable 
cumulative effects of certain genetic faaors, 
but beyond that we cannot go at present. 

Regarding the place of heredity in de- 
termining the range and nature of intelli- 
gence or adaptive capacity, it is extremely 
difficult to make any completely satisfactory 
judgment. Much of the discussion of this 
topic is qualified by conscious and uncon- 
scious prejudice. Yet when one makes an 
honest effort to strip these confusing ele- 
ments away, one is impressed again and 
again by the imposing evidence that there 
are constitutional limitations to learning 
capacity and that these limits must of neces- 
sity be in large part determined in the first 
instance by heredity. While cultural isola- 
tion and other lack of educational oppor- 
tunity among many whites and Negroes 
produce mental retardation of a serious 
sort, for the most part in our relatively free 
society individual differences in intelieaual 
performance — given equal educational 
chances do reflect, at least indirectly, vari- 
ability in the genetic source of adaptive 
potentials. 

While our main attention in the chapters 
which follow will be given to the impress of 
social and cultural influences upon indi- 
viduals and groups, we shall have many 
occasions to qualify our discussion in terms 
of the place of the underlying inherited 
constitutional foundations of all behavior 
and all adjustment. 
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Interpretative Summary 

1. Man as a member of an animal species, homo sapiens, is subject to the laws of biological 
inheritance. These laws are fairly well established for plants and lower animals. Ade- 
quate facts about human heredity are more scanty and less certain. 

2. Through the operation of here^ty certain structural features (upon which function 
rests, of course) are determined before birth. 

3. Especially important for man is the quality of his brain and nervous system. For example, 
the functional capacity of the cerebral cortex in large part sets the upper limits of learn- 
ing ability. This ability largely determines the individuaFs social-cultural adaptation. 

4. Maturation of tissue during the foetal period and especially after birth but prior to 
maturity will further influence man*s adaptation. 

5. Also, the degree of standardization of the environment, first the biological one of the 
growing organism and, later, the physiographic one will determine in part the use 
man will make of his adaptive or learning ability. 

6. The social-cultural environment will further, and sometimes very greatly, influence 
social-cultural learning. Numerous studies of underprivileged children, children reared 
in foster homes, and other data confirm this faa. 

7. The basic fact is that the influences of heredity, maturation, and environment (learning) 
act together in the production of the human personality. 

Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 

A. Questions and Exercises 

1. Define heredity, environment, maturation, gene, chromosome. 

2. What are the basic mechanisms of heredity? 

3. Define dominance, recessiveness, and mutation. 

4. What place has the internal environment in directing or controlling development? 
How may it modify the hereditary potentials? 

5. What particular human characteristics are most clearly determined by heredity in the 
first instance? Name some human traits that are chiefly the product of training. 

6. What aiticisms may be offered regarding the validity of Newman's findings on identical 
twins raised apart, on foster children, and of Sherman and Key s study? 

B, Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 

for supplementary reading: 

H. S. Jennings, The biological basts of human nature. New York: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, 1930. 

An excellent discussion by a distinguished biologist. 

A. Weinstein, ''Heredity,** Encyclopedia of the social sciences, 1 : 328-335. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1932. 

A balanced review of the concept as used in biology. 

David D, Whitney, Family treasure; a study of the inheritance of normal characteristics in man. 

I-ancaster, Pa.: Jacques Cattell Press, 1942. 

A richly illustrated book on human heredity. 
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Sociologists, like cultural anthropologists, 
are interested in the topic of personality be- 
cause they cannot understand either society 
or culture without also giving some atten- 
tion to the individual as such. The present 
chapter deals with the biological and psy- 
chological foundations of personality. More 
specifically, it will discuss constitutional 
foundations, motivation, learning, and 
mental organi 2 ation.^ The next chapter will 
treat the place of interaction, especially so- 
cialization and its various aspeas in relation 
to personality. 

Biopsychological Foundations 

For our purposes we may treat the bio- 
logical and psychological bases of person- 
ality together.^ As noted in chapter 7, the 
basic organic features of the individual 

^ For orientation in the field of personality study: 
G, W. Allport, 'Personality; a pycbological interpreta- 
tion, New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1937; 
Clyde Kluckhohn and H, A. Murray, eds.. 
Personality in nature, society, and culture. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1948; Ralph Linton, Cultural hack- 
^ound of personality. New York: Ajmleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1945; Gardner Murphy, L. B. Murphy, and 
T. M. Newcomb, Experimental social psychology, rev. 
ed.. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937; Gardner 
Murphy, Personality, a biosocial approach to origins 
and structure (same press); L. F. Shaffer, Psychology 
of adjustment, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1936; Muzafer Sherif and Hadley Cantril, The psychol- 
ogy of ego-involvements. New York: John Wiley & 
^ns, 1947; Ross Stagner, Psychology of personality, 
2nd ed.. New York: McGraw-Hill &>ok Company, 
1948; Kimball Young, Personality and problems of 
adjustment. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1940. 

* For a review of general psychology see, among 
others, E. G. Boring, et al., eds.. Foundations of psy- 
chology, New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1948; J. F, 
Dashiell, Fundament^s of general psychology, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937; N. L. ,Munn, 
Psychology; the fundamentals of human adjustment, 
Boston: Houston Mifflin Company, 1946; F. L. 
Ruch, Psychology and life, 3d ed., Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Company, 1948; R- S. Woodworth and 
D. G. Marquis^ Psychology, 5th ed., New York: 
Henry Holt & Company, 1947. 


come from his ancestors through hereditary 
mechanisms and as a result of maturation. 
These constitutional factors determine his 
capacities for human adjustment. 

Receptive-neural-reactive system. As 
an aid in the adaptation of the individual to 
his environment, the co-ordinated opera- 
tion of the sensory organs, the nervous sys- 
tem proper, and the response organs is of 
special importance. The sensory organs are 
the basis for taking up stimuli from outside 
or inside the body: the eyes, the ears, the 
touch, smell, taste, and kinesthetic and equi- 
librium senses being the most significant. 
The response organs are muscles, tendons, 
and glands. Between these two as a facilitat- 
ing, inhibiting, and co-ordinating agent is 
the nervous system proper. Structurally it is 
divided into the central and the autonomic 
systems. The former consists of the brain 
and the spinal cord, from which pass strands 
of neural tissue — the nerves — to the sensory 
and the response organs respeaively. 

This is a vast and highly complex organ- 
ization. Yet in his senses, muscles, and 
glands and in the co-ordinating neural proc- 
esses, sensory or motor, man is but little 
superior to his close animal relatives, the 
apes. It is the much higher development of 
the brain, especially the cerebral cortex, 
which sets him oflF from them. Man's com- 
plex brain makes possible elaborate forms 
of learning which lie behind the higher 
mental processes: perception, concept for- 
mation, judgment, and reasoning. The de- 
velopment, transmission, and growing con- 
tinuity of culture and all the elaborate forms 
of group life depend on this higher brain 
organization. 

The autonomic system is supplementary 
to the central system and controls the in- 
ternal reaaions of glands and smooth 
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muscles. While the central nervous system 
is the struaural foundation of the intellec- 
tual processes and learning, the autonomic 
system is important in reference to the basic 
organic needs and the expression of the 
emotions and feelings. 

The endocrine system. This system is 
made up of ductless glands which secrete 
chemical substances called hormones. From 
the glands which produce them, the hor- 
mones pass via the blood or lymph to other 
parts of the body, the structure and/or 
function of which is thereby altered. These 
aid in bodily growth, help maintain internal 
stability, and supplement the work of the 
nervous system. For psychology their 
effects upon drives and emotions are most 


important. Table 5 lists the principal endo- 
crine glands and summarizes their chief 
functions. 

For the study of personality three functions 
of the endocrines are of high importance: 
(l) Physical make-up itself is partly due to 
hormone influences, and deficiencies may 
produce individuals atypical to the norms of 
a group. Examples are the extremely fat, the 
extremely tall, dwarfs, and individuals whose 
secondary sexual features depart from the 
norms of their sex. How a group or society 
regards such individuals will greatly affea 
their personal development. A fat boy may 
be the butt of unkind jokes, or a young 
woman whose body build resembles in many 
features that of the male may be looked at 
askance. In other words, any sharp departure 
from the norms of physical make-up, which 


Gland 


TABLE 5 

The Endocrine Glands and Their Chief Functions 

Location Functions and Effects 

{ Influences bodily growth, basal metabolism, artion of 
kidneys, sweat glands, brain, and other endocrines. 
Cretinism a common result of extreme thyroid deficiency. 


PAXATHYXOIDS 


Four in number, close to 
thyroid 


Four small lobes, near base 
of skull 


Really two distinct struc- 
tures, cortex and medulla, 
near kidneys 


GONADS (sex) Interstitial tissue in sex 
glands themselves 


islets op 

LANOEREAKS 


TEtTMUS 


In the p£uicreas 


I Aflfects calcium metabolism; also nervous tensions. 

Often called the Master Gland. Produces several distinct 
hormones. Stimulates growth, including that of nervous 
system; aflfects sexual function — especially female perio- 
dicity, bodily metabolism, and temperature. Overactive 
anterior pituitary induces gigantism; underactivity, reten- 
tion of infantile features. Dwarfism associated with pitui- 
tary deficiency. Pituitary also aflfects thyroid, adrenals, and 
[ sex glands. 

[ Cortex produces hormone essential to survival, but precise 
influence not fully known. The medulla produces adrenin, 
which co-operates with autonomic system to alter respira- 
tion, heart action, release of blood sugar from the liver, and 
in general helps energize body to meet physical emer- 
gencies. Particularly important in emotional expressions of 
fear, anger, and sexual activity. 

f Stimulates growth, especially secondary sexual character- 
\ istics; aflfects sexual activity, especially female periodicity. 

r Influences metabolism and use of blood sugar. Diabetes 
< mellitus results from deficiency of the hormone called 
I insulin. 


tVolobtt neat apex of chest sidoaine known, but appatendr gland pro- 
^ \ motes early growth. 

Pea-sized cone suspended fNo specific substance known, but believed to influence 
ftom iipper brain \ growi. 
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are determined by the culture, will induce 
problems of human relations. (2) The 
emotions are much influenced by the endo- 
crines, but again how the culture sets the stage 
for emotional development will not only 
ajSFect interpersonal relations but may even 
influence the action of the glands themselves. 
Repeated expression of rage or fear probably 
aas to condition the readiness with which the 
adrenals come into play in given situations. 
(3) The sex functions, in particular, are much 
affeaed by the glands. Yet, here too, cultural 
definitions of what is normal will affect the 
way in which they come into operation. The 
continued frigidity of married women in 
some societies may eventually exert influences 
on other bodily reactions quite removed from 
direct expression of sexudity. So, too, the 
distinaive roles and statuses of the two sexes, 
as defined differentially by cultures, not only 
rest in part on the sexual-endocrine functions, 
as in childbearing, but are perhaps influenced 
by the impress of cultural demands on the 
respeaive sexes. It may well be that the 
hurry and anxiety induced by living in a 
highly competitive urban society act to reduce 
the sexuality of the human male. 

The nervous and endocrine systems are 
the basic determinants of the personality at 
the biopsychological level. The dynamics 
of the person from this standpoint involves 
certain levels of reaaivity as these are re- 
lated to motivation and influenced by 
learning. First of all, there is the whole or- 
ganization of reflexes which controls the 
various sustaining systems. Second are the 
patterns of learned responses or habits 
which develop in relation to motives and 
goals. Third is the arena of thinking, which 
arises with the elaboration of the controls 
of stimulation and response made possible 
by the functions of the cerebral cortex in 
particular. Our chief concern is with the 
second and third of these as they relate to 
personal life-organization. 

Original drives. What impels a person to 
action? The original impulsions have been 
called variously instinas, wMies, prepotent 
reflestes, and mpr^ recently drives. In keep- 
ii^ with turret practice ^e use the 
concept drtpe as a^on Wfcht abstraction to 
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cover the faaors which incite behavior in 
the individual. 

The impulses which appear at birth or 
shortly thereafter we term the unlearned, 
original, or native drives. However, drives 
are not directly observable; we infer them 
from certain activities. At the outset these 
aaivities are related to physiological re- 
quirements for survival, such as need for 
oxygen, temperature regulation, sustenance, 
sleep, and several others. Then, too, 
there are feeling-emotional reactions asso- 
ciated with some or all of these. In addi- 
tion there are other movements, such as 
random thrashing of arms and legs, and 
vocalization whose inciting ** cause*' is not 
always obvious. 

Drives, however, do not appear out of 
the nowhere into the here. They are caused 
by prior conditions. Some of the impul- 
sions to activity come from inside the indi- 
vidual. Others originate outside the body. 
For the former we posit a condition of ten- 
sion in the tissues associated, in turn, with 
some biochemical change in the body. A 
most obvious instance is that of hunger, 
which is set up by internal changes in 
energy balance. One of the direct ejffects 
of such disequilibrium is to set up peri- 
staltic movements of the stomach. Since 
these are important to digestion itself, it 
means that the organism is constmcted — 
at the anatomical-physiological level — to 
‘'anticipate" ingestion of food to “satisfy" 
the bodily requirement for additional 
energy. The peristaltic action stimulates 
the -internal sensory nerves, whose effects 
produce the sensation of hunger. We say 
the organism is thrown into a state of ten- 
sion leading to agitation, restlessness, and 
the seeking of a stimxilus (food) to relieve 
the tension. 

Drives derived from stimuli considered as 
being outside the body, such as contact with 
sharp or noxious objeas, are of somewhat 
different character. The drive may be 
thought of as the bodily response to such 
stimulation. The tensional or agitational 
aspeas would appear chiefly when some 
blocking or firustration occurs between first 
senang a pain or unpleasant odor and the 
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Summary of Basic or Original Drives 


A. NEEDS SET UP BY TENSIONS WITHIN THE ORGANISM 

1. Por oxygen 

2. for temperature regulation 

3. Por elimination of bodily wastes, e.g., from bladder, bowel, lungs, sweat glands 

4. Por rest and sleep 

5. Por sustenance (hunger and thirst needs) 

6. Por sexual reproduction (depends on later maturation, especially during puberty) 

B. REACTIONS SET UP BY STIMULATIONS FROM OUTSIDE THE ORGANISM 

7. To avoid tissue injury, e,g., pain from sharp objects, noxious chemicals 

8. To approach pleasant stimulation, e.g., fondling, light tickling, and warmth-giving objects 


C. FEEUNG-EMOTIONAL AND EXPRESSIVE REACTIONS 

9. Reactions of feeling or emotion associated with any of A or B 

10. Random movements of limbs and vocal apparatus 


escape or avoidance reaction which follows 
it. 

As to what incites random movements of 
limbs and vocal apparatus little is known. 
Some of these reactions become directly as- 
sociated with other drive-incited reactions. 
But much random movement goes on at 
first without any obvious stimulation. It 
probably rests upon some general condition 
of the body state at such times as after wak- 
ing from deep and when other drives are 
not dominating the reaaions. For conven- 
ience we have summarized the original 
drives in Table 6. 

Tension-reducing goal. Drives, of course, 
do not exist for themselves. They serve to 
set up reactions direaed toward some ob- 
jective, goal, or reward which functions to 
reduce the tension that caused the drive in 
the first place. Such a course from tension 
to drive to tension-reduction may be viewed 
as a cycle of activity. These cycles may be 
short or long. A simple example of the 
former is the quick withdrawal of the hand 
from a hot stove, A somewhat more com- 
plex one is the relief of hunger pangs of a 
baby at the breast of its mother. Cycles of 
longer span are largely those where learning 
has modified the processes from tension- 
drive to t^ision-reduction through reward. 
Whether long or short, simple or complex, 
there must be a completion or closure of 


the cycle. Otherwise the individual will 
likely retain a sense of incompleteness and 
frustration. It is common knowledge that 
individuals, if well motivated to do a given 
job, tend to be displeased, restless, or un- 
happy if they ate not able to finish it.® 

In completing the cycle, that is, in re- 
ducing the tension, the untutored child re- 
aas pretty much at an animal level. But 
such responses are not likely to last long. 
Under the guidance of the mother and /or 
others the growing child's patterning of the 
cycle may be considerably altered. The 
time of nursing, the amount of food taken, 
and a number of new elements in the process 
may come into play. In other words, social- 
ization begins, and the original reactions 
are modified. These effeas are such that 
seldom do any of the original drives appear 
in later life in their native form, except 
under conditions of mental breakdown. 

Acquired drives or motives. The im- 
pulses or incitements in the life of the adult 
seem so remote from the biologically de- 
rived drives that some writers insist on using 
another concept for those acquired through 
social learning. They use the term driue 
for the original or native impulsions only. 
Those which arise out of learning they term 

®See M. Ovsiankiaa, “Die Wiederaufaahme 
tinterbrochener Haadlucgen,*’ Psych&logische For- 
sohmg, 1928, 11 : 302-^79. 
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motive.^ There can be no objeaion to this, 
except that the failure to arrive at some con- 
sensus on terms is bothersome to the student 
of behavior. (See chapter 1.) More serious 
is the implication, in some psychological 
quarters at least, that one may sharply sep- 
arate original drives from motives or ac- 
quired drives. This heavy stress on learning 
tends to negate the solid core of biolog- 
ical fact. Despite personal-social and cul- 
tural conditioning, man is still a member 
of an animal species. All human learning 
rests firmly on the fundamental drives and 
reaction tendencies which man shares with 
the other animals. There seems little use 
in discussing original drives or original na- 
ture only to follow this by bland statements 
which imply that, after all, the personality 
is the product of learning only. This is a 
particularistic view, resting on extreme en- 
vironmentalism, which is likely to mislead 
the careful student of human and social be- 
havior. True, the impact of conditioning 
on conduct is enormous, but all the basic 
needs of mankind remain tied to suste- 
nance, sex, and bodily protection. For this 
very reason, these are, as we saw in chapter 3, 
the roots of the first order of cultural imper- 
atives. What culture does is to candize 
original drives, provide all sorts of substitute 
drives, and furnish new ways to reach one’s 
goals. But it cannot wipe out hunger nor 
do away permanently with sexuality nor 
enable people to live without provision for 
proteaion. 

In this book the term drive will be used 
to cover both native or basic impulsion and 
those overlaid and modified and elaborated 
by social-cultural influences. Where the 
matter is not dear ftom the context, the ad- 
jective ‘“native” or “acquired” will be used. 
Among adults the number and kind of mo- 
tives are so great as to render it somewhat 
bootless to try to dassify them. However, 
one of the most insightful and long-ac- 
cepted listings in sociology was that of 
W. I. Thomas, who postulated the follow- 
ing four wishes as fundamental: (1) the de- 

^ See Shaffer, o^, cit.^ and Stagner, cit. No 
such sharp distinction is made by Miiphy, of. cit.^ 
or Sherif and Cantrii, cit. 


sire for security, (2) the desire for new ex- 
perience, (3) the desire for [intimate] re- 
sponse, and (4) the desire for recognition.^ 
The psychologist L. F. Shaffer gives us the 
following motives: (l) subsistence, in 
which he includes need for food, liquids, 
and shelter; (2) mastery of the desire to 
dominate a person or situation; (3) con- 
formity; (4) sexual motives; and (5) mixed 
motives, made up of combinations of 
these.® 

Certainly we must reckon with such de- 
veloped motives as revolve (l) around 
physical needs for sustenance, shelter, pro- 
tection, and provision for bodily require- 
ments generally, no matter how these 
are qualified and modified by culture; 
(2) around social interactions, more par- 
ticularly such as mastery or power, compan- 
ionship and sense of conjoint participation, 
and for sexual interstimulation and re- 
sponse; (3) around desires to know and to 
experience new reaaions and objects, in- 
cluding curiosity, inventiveness, explora- 
tion, and perhaps even man’s efforts to ex- 
plain his world; and (4) around goal-seek- 
ing itself: ideals, purposes, values projected 
often into the distant future, which are ex- 
emplified in philosophy, religious beliefs, 
utopian dreams, and the deep emotional 
values regarding life itself. 

Yet even this extremely broad grouping 
neglects many important considerations. 
So much of what we do is determined by 
unconscious factors, by sheer habit, that 
efforts to classify much of our routine mo- 
tivation falls far short of satisfying us. Still 
for broad purposes of describing and com- 
paring human thought and conduct such 
classification may serve a useful purpose. 

The feelings and emotions. Qosely 
bound up with the drives and their satis- 
factions are the feelings and emotions. They 
also have their roots in the inherited consti- 
tution of man and are especially influenced 
by the endoaines. But, like other inherited 
features, they are qualified and modified as 

® See W. I. Thomas, The unadjusted girl. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company, 1923. 

® Shaffer, op. cit., pp. 100-108, 
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the individual comes into contact with his 
fellows. Technically, feelings refer to the 
general tone of thought or action as we find 
it pleasant or unpleasant, satisfying or dis- 
tasteful. The term feeling is also used to 
refer to a combination of perception and 
the general tone just noted, as 'T feel he’s 
a nice chap though I don’t understand him.” 
Obviously feelings are linked closely to 
drives and motives as well as to securing or 
not securing the reward or situation which 
will complete a given cycle. Emotions are 
those larger overall states of the individual 
which arise under conditions induced by 
^startle,” '’surprise,” ’’intense stimulation,” 
or ’’great need.” The emotions have both 
a perceptual and an associative as well as a 
physiological aspect. That is to say, they 
get linked to specific or general objeas and 
associated with drives, rewards, manner of 
seeking satisfaaions, or bringing about 
avoidances. These are expressed in such 
words as love, anger, fear, or even in such 
more specific terms as filial love, parental 
affection, phobias, worry, irritations, and 
the like. But no matter what objea, or 
its image, with which these states are asso- 
ciated, they always are marked by physio- 
logical changes in which the autonomic 
nervous system and the endocrines play an 
important part. 

The feelings and emotions are tied up at 
every point with the course from drive or 
motive to the tenaon-reducing reward or 
consummation of a cycle. In the earliest 
months of life they appear to take on a 
rather undifferentiated mass-activity char- 
aaer of excitement or startle or distress-de- 
light, They are linked to hunger and elim- 
inative and defense needs, and they are par- 
ticularly in evidence when a child is unable 
to find a ready release firom his tensions. 
And, finally, the pleasantness state is usually 
present if and when the satisfying object is 
obtained. 

Although the feelings and the emotions 
become more specific to drives and to situa- 
,tion, they continue to serve as an under- 
current to ev^ything one does. True, in 
highly intellectual pursuits they seem to be 
held in abeyance. (See below on objective 


thinking.) Yet even these coldly deliberate 
processes may and usually are set in motion 
by some dilemma we seek to end because of 
some emotionalized desire to do so. Most 
of our everyday life, hoWever, does not 
consist of flights into logical thinking for 
its own sake but has to do with handling 
material objeas and interaaing with people; 
and in this matrix of experience, emotions 
and feelings are usually aaive or, at least, 
lie just below the surface of expression. It 
is well to bear this in mind because the major 
habits, ideas, and values of man in society 
carry with them a certain feeling-emotional 
tone, and it is chiefly these things that men 
live by and die for. 

Learning or adaptive capacity. In con- 
trast to maturation, the term learning is ap- 
plied to changes occurring within the or- 
ganism as a result of its exposure to the 
external environment in certain specific 
ways. The effeas of such contaa are em- 
bedded in the tissue of the nervous system. 

This learning, with its cumulative resi- 
dues, builds up a complex set of neural 
patterns in the brain that more and more 
extends the time between stimulus and re- 
sponse, or between motive and goal. The 
simple unlearned reflexes of the first period 
of life are modified and overlaid by habits 
and internal processes which make for more 
adequate adaptation. Man comes to plan, 
readjust in advance of overt action, and 
otherwise elaborate his responses to the 
world outside. The key feature of these 
internal aaivities is anticipation. In fact, 
many behaviorists discuss the function of 
the internal organization under the con- 
cept "anticipatory responses.” On the 
basis of his higher and more complex forms 
of learning the individual may be said to 
go out to meet his environment. It does 
not completely dominate him; he seeks to 
dominate it. 

The older psychology used what are 
sometimes called "mentalistic” terms to de- 
saibe these processes, such as association, 
memory, concept-formation, and the like. 
Behaviorism eschews such terminology, but 
it has its own concepts for much, the same 
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things.’ Since our view is an eclectic one, 
we shall not hesitate to use any terms which 
seem logically defensible when adequately 
defined. We want only to understand the 
psychological roots of personality, and any 
concepts which will help us to do so are 
satisfaaory. 

We must not forget, however, that learn- 
ing is dependent upon the maturation of 
neuro-muscular tissue. Training or teach- 
ing before the organism is ready for it is 
useless. 

For instance, before a child can be trained 
in the dry habit, certain muscles and nerves 
having to do with the inhibition of bladder 
reflexes have to mature to such a point as to 
permit this conditioning. Another homely 
example is that of walking. While a doting 
parent may urge an infant to try to take its 
first steps, walking definitely depends on 
growth of bone, tendon, muscle, and neural 
tissues adequate to locomotor co-ordination. 
When this stage is reached, of course, exercise 
or trials are necessary to perfect the movement. 
Yet after one has learned to walk, one may 
go on to acquire all sorts of additional skills 
involving feet, legs, and sense of balance, 
such as toe dancing or tight-rope walking. 
In contrast to walking, where so much de- 
pends on maturation, we usually say that a 
child definitely must learn to talk. Even 
here, however, the pronunciation of certain 
syllables and words must wait upon the 
growth of the jaw, teeth, and other parts of 
the vocal struaure. Yet learning predomi- 
nates in speech development. 

In this connection a word diould be said 
about the eflFects of exercise upon adapta- 
tion. It has been shown experimentally that 

^ While there is much argument in favor of dis- 
carding the mentalistic vocabulary of the older 
pychology, the worship of new terms has resulted 
in a kind of reification which has the- same odor as 
sometimes emanated horn the use of the other 
vocabulary. The behaviodst position is clear in 
such books as C. L. Hull, Principles of behavior; an 
introduction to behavior the^\ New York: Amleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1943; E. R. Hilgard and D. (J. Mar- 
quis, Qmdituming and kamip^. New York: Applettm- 
Century-Crofts, 1940; and KarlMuenzinger, PjychoL 
thespiSrdie of behavior^ York: Hsaper & Broth- 

ersi 194i- ^ qpiitri^t the most widely us^ 

general textbp<^,^m^ as hjCann, Rpch, and Wood- 
worth fjEKf (s^idothote^i above}, use con- 

de^ ififdm^bdth ile b|i# aM'the iksw ^ycholo^. 


activity of the muscles definitely increases, 
not their number — which is fixed by hered- 
ity — but their size and strength. While 
no one has yet found out how to study the 
matter experimentally, the inference is 
strong that the brain tissue also may be in- 
fluenced by its use. Certainly it may be 
aflFeaed by undue fatigue, drugs, and nar- 
cotics as well as by gross injury. In any 
case, the tissues of the bram must be suffi- 
ciently matured before learning can take 
place. 

Learning has been classified as delibera- 
tive and conscious, or as nondeliberative 
and unconscious. While everyone is ex- 
posed to both kinds, a great deal of our 
day-by-day learning, especially in the 
formative years, is of the nondeliberative 
variety. This includes many of the factors 
entering into socialization. However, the 
findings of psychologists regarding the de- 
liberative type apply to much of the uncon- 
scious kind also. The paragraphs below 
review some of the pertinent factors in 
human learning that are important in the 
development of the personality. 

The crucial feature of all learning is the 
association of elements together to form a 
new response pattern. But the forms of 
learning vary. Learning takes place in four 
principal ways: by trial-and-error, condi- 
tioned response, insight, and reason. 

Learning by trial-and-error is very common. 
A man is lost in a large city or, under labora- 
tory conditions, may be asked to solve a maze 
test. In these situations the principal steps in 
the correct solution involve exploration of the 
situation, many faulty reactions^ but a gradual 
elimination of error ^ leading finally to solution. 
The correct response may be fixated by 
praaice. 

Learning by the conditioned response is also 
widespread. Its essential feature is the linkage 
of an unconditioned stimulus-response se- 
quence with a novel or conditioned stimulus 
by repeated trials in such a way that the con- 
ditioned stimulus will in time elicit the uncon- 
ditioned response. The classic experiment is 
that of Pavlov and his dog which he trained 
to salivate at the sound of a bell. 

Example in human life of this kind of 
learning are many. The essential features are 
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reinforcement by reintroducing from time to 
time the original conditioning, and the time 
relationship of the two stimuli. The latter 
may be simultaneous or successive, within 
certain limits. Likes and dislikes, fear and 
favor, avoidance and approach responses and 
attitudes are often built up in this way. Fur- 
thermore, one conditioned stimulus-response 
combination may serve as the basis for a 
second- order conditioning. For example, the 
new conditioned stimulus-response pattern 
may act to inhibit the first. Or the second may 
be one which simply builds on the first. 
Inhibition is more likely if the two stimuli 
are of antagonistic origin. For example, 
children conditioned to fear a dog have been 
‘"cured” by reconditioning them, under stress 
of the hunger drive, not to fear such an animal. 
The new rewards may be candy and verbal 
praise. This is a case of competing motiva- 
tions, hunger against fear. Also, second-order 
conditioning is the basis of negative learning, 
as exampled by a parent stopping thumb- 
sucking by rubbing a bitter-tasting powder 
under a child’s thumbnail. 

Then, too, sometimes conditioning induces 
generalization of experience. Thus, a child 
conditioned to fear of a dog may later show 
fear at the sight of a muflF, cotton wool, or 
other furry or fuzzy object. Conditioned 
reactions also permit dififerentiation or dis- 
crimination of stimuli. For instance, an 
animal is conditioned positively with food to 
a certain number of beats of a metronome, 
but not to another series of beats. If, then, in 
subsequent experimental situations the differ- 
ence between the respective number of beats 
in each series is reduced, the animal will arrive 
at a state of confusion. He becomes unable 
to react positively to the original conditioned 
stimulus — beats of a certain number. This 
illustrates the “nervous breakdown” of experi- 
mental animals. Again there are counterparts 
in human beings. 

Insight or insightful learning consists of a 
sudden solution of a problem without recourse 
to overt trial-and-error or conditioning. Sul- 
tan, one of the apes observed by Wolfgang 
Kohler, is often dted as an illustration. (See 
chapter 2.) In firont of his cage but outside 
his reach was some food. However, two sticks 
were placed in the cage near the bars. The 
ape used first one, then the other to try to 
reach the food, but neither was long enough 
to be of help. He then flew into a rage. 
After it passed away, he rather suddenly took 


up the sticks and put the one into the hollow 
end of the other and made a longer stick, 
which enabled him to pull in the food. (The 
sticks were so prepared as to permit joining.) 
Kohler considers this a case of insightful 
learning. 

Just what the brain mechanisms are in these 
cases, no one knows. But there is no reason 
to throw away the essential and solid principle 
of association, although the association was 
made quickly and outside the range of other 
forms of learning. 

There are plenty of instances of human 
learning by insight. Most theorists invoke 
the operation of the nondeliberative or un- 
conscious mechanisms. These are assumed to 
provide the answer to a problem without the 
individual having to go through the tedious 
steps of trial-and-error, conditioning, or 
reasoning. 

Reason or rational learning uses deliberate 
and logical methods in the formation of new 
associations. It involves foresight, or seeing 
the steps to the goal before taking them, 
ability to anticipate possible errors in advance 
of making them, and the use of various empir- 
ical and logical techniques in deriving prin- 
ciples of operation pertinent to the solution of 
the problem. While the elements of reason 
in learning rest in common-sense experience, 
the more advanced phases of rational learning 
rest on culturally accepted ways of handling 
data by logic and science. The invention of 
the syllogism, for example, was an important 
advance in this field. The invention of experi- 
mental controls and especially of mathemati- 
cal logic were others which came later. In 
planning and executing a research projea, 
rational learning has a distinctive place. (See 
chapter 1.) 

Laws and conditions of learning. On 
the general and widely held assumption that 
all learning rests on association, psycholo- 
gists have attempted to state the more gen- 
eral principles of learning. Two of these are 
contiguity in time and space, and assimilation. 
The association of knife and fork within 
the larger context of eating is an instance of 
the contiguity of space. Contiguity in time 
may be that of a simultaneous happening 
or of a sequence of time. The appearance 
of a stem father and the subsequent falling 
of silence over his children at play is a 
case of association of time. Assimilation 
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involves building the new into the old to 
form a somewhat different organization of 
habit, idea, or attitude. 

Various factors condition the effeaive- 
ness oilG2xmng: frequency, or the linkage of 
two things to be associated; intensity or 
vividness, especially involving emotion; and 
recency. Those things acquired last are 
more likely to be remembered than matters 
learned much earlier. Motivation is also 
highly important. Without adequate mo- 
tivation neither children nor adults gain 
much from exposure to learning situations. 

The place of motivation in learning is 
neatly shown in Levine and Murphy’s study 
of rates of learning and forgetting contro- 
versial literature.® They gave individuals of 
either decided procommunist or decided anti- 
communist views certain materials to memo- 
rize. Some of these praised communism; 
some of them were negatively critical. The 
procommunist group not oriy learned the 
anticommunist materials rather inadequately 
but also forgot them rapidly. The reverse was 
true of the favorable matter. Those subjeas 
who were anticommunist in attitude and 
opinion not only learned the anticommunist 
passages more completely but remembered 
more of them when tested later. Figure 4 
shows the results on one passage of anti- 
communist material. 

FIGURE 4 

Learning and Forgetting op Gjntrovbrsiai. 
Literature by Two Groups op Students Known 
TO Have Extreme Views, Favorable or Unpavor- 
ABLE, Regarding Communism ® 



Time Durotion in Weeks 
Pre-Communitf. ^-^AnH^Cbintminisf 

® See J. M. Levine and Gardner Murphy, “Learn- 
ing and forgetting of controversial material,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1943, 3S : 507-517- 
®Reprmted from Levine and Murphy, of, cit., 
by permission of the authors and tne American 
Psychological Association, Inc. 


Social situations also affect learning. 
While there are some variations in experi- 
mental results, due partly to differences in 
experimental procedures, materials used, 
and samples of subjeas, in general these 
studies show the following: (l) Praise tends 
to be more effeaive than blame in motivat- 
ing efficient learning. (2) With regard to 
whether punishment or positive reward is 
the more effeaive in learning, the results 
are somewhat equivocal. As a rule, punish- 
ment leads to a more rapid elimination of 
errors than happens if it is not used. Yet, 
in certain learning situations, punishment 
combined with reward has been shown to 
be more effeaive than positive reward or 
punishment alone. There may be sound 
principle in operation when parents punish 
a child for an infraaion of their rules only 
to follow this with a bit of kindness or a 
more substantial reward, such as candy or 
money. (3) Many studies have shown that 
competition among students serves to stimu- 
late them to better and more work at given 
tasks than a no-rivalry situation will. This 
case, however, beautifully illustrates cul- 
tural context and prior learning which 
would not be true among the Pueblo 
Indians of our Southwest. (See chapter 4.) 
(4) Suggestion and imitation definitely aa 
to facilitate learning. The mere presence 
of co-workers, not necessarily under condi- 
tions of rivalry, acts to speed up perform- 
ance. Then, too, the use of pace-setters in 
industry is based on the faa that sugges- 
tion and imitation come into play as one 
tries to keep up to levels set by another. 
Certainly in everyday life the effort of polit- 
ical and other leaders is to facilitate learn- 
ing at both the conscious and the uncon- 
scious level. In faa, prestige-imitation is 
one of the most effeaive and widespread 
means of influencing the masses of mankind. 

Some aspects of internal organization. 
In discussing the nature and operation of the 
internal and anticipatory processes, many 
psychologists distinguish between experi- 
ence and behavior.^^’ The latter — which has 

The behaviorists do not like such distinctions. 
(See Hull reference in footnote 70 
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been our concern chiefly up to this point 
— refers to overt action of the individual 
which can be observed by another. This 
may be communicative behavior, such as 
speech or gross bodily reaction, as in play- 
ing games, fighting, and the like. The 
former has to do with what goes on inside 
the individual — perceptions, ideas, emo- 
tions, and feelings — which is not directly 
observable by others. The individual may 
or may not report his inner experience. 

To understand personality we must take 
both experiential and behavioral elements 
into account. In fact, a strictly behavioral 
view of personality would be incomplete. 
We need to know about motives which are 
usually hidden. We want to know about a 
person’s opinions, ideas, and attitudes as 
cues to his basic values and his overt con- 
duct. In this subseaion we shall look par- 
ticularly at perception, memory, concept- 
formation, and the two fields of thought: 
logical thinking and fantasy thinking. 

Perception has long since been defined 
simply as sensation plus meaning. Sensa- 
tion refers to the faa that the receptor fea- 
tures are always involved. We talk of 
visual, auditory, taaile, and other percep- 
tions. They represent our contaa with the 
objects of the world about us. The mean- 
ing aspea of perception has to do with the 
effects of residues of previous learning, in- 
cluding the organization of ideas about 
objects which the receptor processes have 
brought us. It deals dso with frames of 
reference, norms, values, and purposes as 
these enter into meaning. 

Perception relates to the here and now. 
It involves awareness or consciousness of 
objects which technically are percepts, that 
is, a combination of sensory elements and 
the meaning. It is the latter which largely 
dominates the perceptual activity. As 
G. T. W, Patrick put it, **We see things not 
as they are, but as we are.” In other words, 
what the individual will see, hear, taste, 
smell, and so on depends on past behavior 
and past experience. The impact of cultural 
learning on perception is of great impor- 
tance, and we shall have many opportunities 
to note this faa in later chapters. One 


telling demonstration of this may be cited 
here. 

J. S. Bruner and C. C. Goodman devised an 
experiment which showed how a number of 
ten-year-old boys estimated coins of dijBfering 
sizes and money value. In one part of the 
study the subjects were asked to compare the 
size of coins (1^, 10^, 25^, and 50^') with 

pasteboard disks of identical dimensions. Fig- 
ure 5 shows graphically that culturally valued 
objeas, the coins, are judged to be larger in size 
than the disks. Also, the greater the money 
value of the coin, the greater the variation of 
apparent from actual size. The one exception 
to this is the half dollar, where the overestima- 
tion fell below that for the quarter. This may 
well be due to the children’s lack of contact 
with a coin of this high money value. 


FIGURE 5 
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Another part of the experiment compared 
the estimation of coin size by children from 
poor and rich families respeaively. The 
results are given in Figure 6. While both 
groups overestimate the size, the former 
clearly overvalue the coins to a much greater 
degree than the latter. Again there is a dis- 
crepancy as to the judgment of the half dollar 
in both groups. The variation in the degree of 
overestimation of the dime as compared to 
the nickel may be due to differences between 
relative size and the money value of the two, 
though the curve for the poor children does 

J. S. Bruner and C. C. Goodman, ‘"Value and 
need as organizing factCMrs in perception,” Journal of 
Abnormal ^ Social Fs^cholb^, 1947, 42 : 53^44. 

^ From Bruner and Goodman, op. cit. R^inted 
by pamiission of the authors and the American 
Psy<mological Association, Inc. 
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not show the sharp break that the one for the 
rich children shows. 

In still another phase of the expefiment it 
was shown that overestimation also occurs 
when one makes judgments of size from 
memory. While the discrepancies in relation 
to particular coins were more in evidence in 
contrasting the rich and the poor, on the 
whole the results confirm the same general 
pattern of judgment as when the coins were 
actually perceived. 

The memory process concerns the revival 
of past perceptions. These we call mages, 
and, like the perceptions on which they are 
based, images follow the receptor fields: 
visual, auditory, tactile, and the rest. How- 
ever, the memories of most people are 
couched in visual or auditory terms. 


FIGURE 6 

Size Estimations oe Coins Made by Weix-to-Do 
AND Poor Ten-Year-Old Boys 



Studies of memory, in particular, have 
been most fruitful in showing the impor- 
tance of the nondeliberative, unconscious 
learning. It is difScult to study uncon- 
scious learning when it is going on. But 
investigations in recall have shown how 
vast is the material we have taken up fi:om 
our world and retained all unwittingly to 
ourselves. We owe a great debt to psy- 
chiatry and especially to psychoanalysis for 
having shown us how much of the person- 
ality make-up derives from unconscious 
learn^g. So rn^y of pur motives, our 

^ From Bruaer and Qoodmsm, 6^. cit. Reprinted 
by permission of the authors and the American 


likes and dislikes, and our values have their 
roots far beneath the surface of directed and 
conscious learning. 

Concepts or ideas are abstractions from be- 
havior and experience to which we attach 
a name or symbol. The processes of differ- 
entiation and generalization are involved 
in their development. The term covers a 
wide range of mental patterns: classes of 
objects or actions, qualities or relations of 
objects or actions, principles of logic or of 
conduct, opinions and beliefs, and a vast 
array of abstractions from behavior and 
experience covered by such ideas as good- 
ness, evil, truth, honesty, fidelity, loyalty, 
patriotism, and the like. 

In the operation of the mental processes, 
language clearly has an important function. 
Since ideational processes are carried on 
largely in verbal terms, words act as the 
currency or symbols of thinking itself. The 
names of objects, situations, qualities, rela- 
tions, and the like enable us to deal with 
our problems in thought in an ever-widen- 
ing range of possible aaions — past, pres- 
ent, and future. 

The development of science rests on our 
capacity to deal with the world in terms of 
ideas. Yet it would be a mistake to think 
that only logicians and scientists use con- 
cepts. The man in the street has a host of 
them which helps him to order and control 
his world. Sometimes his ideas are not very 
sound from the standpoint of logic and 
science, but they serve his purposes never- 
theless. 

Of particular importance to sociology 
and social psychology are those widely held 
false concepts which we call stereotypes. 
These arise from illogical association of per- 
cepts and ideas, from the fault of gener^z- 
ing from one case (an instance of particu- 
larism), and from a host of other sources. 
However, stereotypes are a basic feature of 
culture and are transnjitted from parents to 
children, from children to children, from 
teachers to pupils, from demagogues to 
the masses, and otherwise throughout the 
entire social fabric. They become impor- 
tant tools in defending class and caste 
status, m keq^ing the sexes segregated along 
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lines of role and status, and in countless 
other social situations. 

There remain three other components 
of the personality which are closely bound 
up with the inner organization. These are 
traits, attitudes, and values. 

Traits are certain more or less permanent 
features of our inner make-up whose overt 
manifestations may be observed by others. 
We say of others that they are honest, per- 
severing, tactful, ambitious, aggressive, 
sympathetic, and so on through a long list 
of trait names. In a sense, traits are specific 
or general static features in our life-organ- 
ization which become dynamic in our 
attitudes. 

An attitude, like a percept, bridges the gap 
between inner experience and overt con- 
dua. It may be defined as an internal 
mental set, or tendency to respond, for or 
against, toward or away from, in favor of 
or in opposition to some person, group, or 
situation in advance of the full opportunity 
to do so. Social attitudes constitute some 
of the most important elements in our 
whole adaptive process. Our thoughts 
about and reaaions to our family, our class, 
our religion, our nation are chiefly deter- 
mined by the attitudes we have toward 
these matters. Social-cultural training has 
much to do with the building of these into 
the personality. 

A most important feature of personality 
is the value system. A v<due is a combina- 
tion of idea and attitude which gives a 
scale of preference or priority to motives 
and goals as well as to a course of action 
from motive to goal. The values high in 
one's scale tend to be emotionally charged. 
These are the things we want most in life. 
Items in the order of preference on which 
we place little value or interest are usually 
not marked by emotion and feeling. For 
example, some people rate security and 
safety much higher than the risks of diange 
and development.^^ 

The individual seldom determines his 
value system unaided by others. The cul- 

See suggestive essay by Hadley Cantril, Under- 
standing mans social behavior. 'Preliminary Notes. 
Princeton; Office of Public C^inion Research, 1947- 


AND PERSONALITY 

ture usually sets up ideal values which are 
passed on to the growing child and adoles- 
cent by parents, teachers, preachers, and 
other carriers of the culture. As we pointed 
out in chapter 4, the authoritarian way of 
life in contrast to the democratic way con- 
ditions individuals differentially with re- 
spea to authority and obedience, individ- 
ualism and collectivity, and in other matters 
considered of high preference in the con- 
trasting cultural systems. In the demo- 
cratic scheme of things, however, it is gen- 
erally assumed that the values are arrived 
at with more freedom of choice and more 
understanding of their meaning than is the 
case under the authoritarian. This differ- 
ence itself represents a variation in the 
values regarding the integrity and capacity 
of the person to make up his own mind as 
to what is good for him and what he wants 
out of life. 

The field of thought. Our inner expe- 
rience may be viewed as operating in a more 
or less organized way along a continuum 
of thinking. At the one extreme is highly 
logical and scientific thought, which is 
impersonal, objective, and verifiable by the 
rigid canons of analysis and interpretation. 
At the other is fantasy thinking, which is 
illogical, wishful, and highly personal in 
orientation. Most of our everyday thought 
fluauates between these two poles. For 
purposes of description we may consider 
our forms of thought as clustering around 
the two modes, one the directed or logical, 
the other the wishful or fantastic. 

Directed or logical thinking is an outgrowth 
of everyday contaa with the physical and 
social world of events, where genuine cause 
and effect are apparent. The child associates 
events outside, enabling him later to prepare 
for their reappearance. He learns a relation, 
for example, between rain clouds and the 
preparation for a shower by donning over- 
shoes and slicker, or he learns how to count, 
to make change at the store, and to follow 
complex instructions. Directed thought is 
evident in the development of all sorts of 
skills. It is the foundation of science and 
engineering. It is highly important in han- 
dling socid rdations, as in the management 
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of people and in the development of rational 
devices of industry, business, and law. 

Wishful or fantasy thinking, in contrast, 
develops from the fact that imagination itself 
offers us much satisfaction, even in reference 
to many fundamental wants. It is charac- 
terized by the failure to associate the symbol 
or word with the conaete objea in such a 
a way as to modify direaly the external objea. 
For example, the child, denied sweetmeats, 
daydreams of having all the candy he can eat, 
and up to a point of intense hunger such 
imaginative response may be pleasant and 
satisfying. Or a person may wish his enemy 
dead and get considerable satisfaaion from 
the thought, although nothing really happens 
to the enemy. Fantasy thinking is always per- 
sonal. It is the world of dreams, daydreams, 
and free-flowing imagination, relatively un- 
checked by the logic of events outside. 

Not only do people indulge in fantastic 
associations, but they sometimes act upon 
them. The suspicious person not only im- 
agines that others are talking behind his 
back but begins to treat tie suspeaed 
person with distrust and hostility. As 
W. I. Thomas says, *Tf men define situa- 
tions as real they are real in their con- 
sequences.** 

Obviously some wishful thinking is so 
unique, so remote from social reality that 
it leads to complete isolation from society, 
as in the psychopathic patient in a mental 
hospital who imagines that he has billions 
in wealth, or that he is God or Caesar or 
Napoleon. 

Yet all sorts of fantasy thought-patterns 
become fully integrated to culture. Primi- 
tive magic often resembles the fantasy of 
the insane patient who, if he had lived in 


a society favorable to such thought, might 
actually have become a powerful medicine 
man. It is very easy for us to ridicule non- 
literate peoples for their * 'queer” ideas and 
praaices. But even with modern applied 
science having so greatly changed our world 
today, there remains a great deal of wishful 
thinking deeply rooted in our own culture. 
Our worship of the words "loyalty,** "na- 
tionality,** "country,** "freedom,” "capital- 
ism,** the widespread belief in astrology and 
medical quackery, and the debasing of 
sound scientific ideas in the minds of the 
masses — all show that culturalized fantasy 
thinking is powerful among us. 

Fantasy, moreover, plays a part in the 
aeation of m)rths and legends, so important 
in social control. Neurotics will report di- 
vine messages, win large followings, and 
form new religious cults. Even in our eco- 
nomic, political, and family life there is 
much of this sort of thought, while art and 
recreation are largely the produas of fan- 
tasy thinking.^® 

This whole area of fantasy is as much a 
part of man*s social life as logic, or as tools 
and weapons used in everyday life. It is 
idle to say that such thinking and aaing 
are pathological, for what is "pathological** 
depends on how behavior and thought are 
defined in the culture of the time and place. 
Fantasy thinking is not only natural but 
evidently as essential to man*s life as his 
more direaed logical thought and behavior. 

For a more extended discussion of the social- 
cultural importance of fantasy thinking, see Kimball 
Young, Social psychology, 2nd ed., chapter 8, New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1944; and Kimball 
Young, ed.. Social attitudes, chapter 5, New York: 
Henry Holt & Company, 1931. 


Interpretative Summary 

No one is born with a personality. It develops and operates on the basis of biopsycho- 
logical structures and functions as these are influenced by society and its culture. 

To uncover the foundations of personality we must understand the special place which 
the sensory-neural-muscular systems and the endoaine system play in its development 
and maintenance. 

Moreover, personality in operation rests on two aspeas of the individual*s psycho- 
logical make-up: (a) his behavior or overt responses, which include the verbal-gestural 
and the gross bodily movements in space; and (b') his experience or dynamic inner, mental 
organization (^whidh arises from the internalization of learning effects). 
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4. More specifically, then, the chief biopsychological factors to consider with regard to 
personality include: (a) the original drives and acquired motives with their respective 
goals; (b) learning as it affeas changes in motivation and goals and enables the individual 
to extend and elaborate the means of moving from motive to goal; (c) the internaliza- 
tion of learning and its effects, which means that attention must be given to the per- 
ceptual, memory, and conceptual functions, to attitudes, traits, and values, and to 
their relation, in turn, to the larger organization of the field of thought along a con- 
tinuum from fantasy to objectivity. 

Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 

A. Questions and Exercises 

1. What is the function of the central nervous system? Of the autonomic? 

2. What is the function of the endocrine system? Illustrate. 

3. Define drive. Distinguish between innate and acquired forms of drives as to com- 
plexity, and (b) as to object toward which they are directed. 

4. Define learning. Name and illustrate the chief kinds or ways of learning. What does 
the study of learning processes contribute to sociology and the xinderstanding of per- 
sonality development? 

5. What place have the feelings and emotions in human adjustment? 

6. What effea has social-cultural learning on our perceptions? Illustrate. 

7. Define and illustrate concept, trait, attitude, value. 

8. Distinguish between logical and fantasy thinking. What is the function of each in 
individual life-organization? In culture? 

B. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

Alfred Adler, Practice and theory of individual psychology. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, 1924. 

A good introduction to Adlerian psychology. 

Andras Angyal, Foundations for a science of personality. New York: Commonwealth Fund, ' 
1941. 

A stimulating treatment from a biological approach. 

A. A. Brill, ed.. The basic writings of Sigmund Freud, New York: Random House, 1938. 

A collection, with an introduaion by the editor and translator, of Freud's more important 
books. 

H. J. Eysenck, et al.. Dimensions of personality, London: Routledge Kegan Paul, 1947. 

Reports a wide range of research dealing with methods, rating schemes, abilities, and 
other aspeas of personality study. 

H. A. Murray, et al,, Explorations in personality. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1938. 

An important res^ch and theoretical contribution to the field, though couched in 
somewhat difiScult terminology. 



Socialization and the Personality 


The previous chapter dealt with the bio- 
psychological foundations of personality. In 
this one we examine the place which social 
and cultural learning or conditioning ^ has 
in the development and operation of the 
personality. The emphasis will be on the 
dynamics of interaction. We begin with a 
discussion of the effects of isolation on per- 
sonal development. Then we turn to ex- 
amine the interactional determinants of 
personality. 

Effects of Isolation 

In order to bring sharply before us the 
impaa of social-cultural learning on the 
development of the personality, we shall 
review some cases of individuals who lived 
under conditions in which there was an 
absence of the usual human relations. By 
way of contrast we shall also tell the story 
of what happened when a young chim- 
panzee was reared in the same household 
with an American child. 

There are many legends and certain more 
authenticated historical instances of so- 
called feral or ’’wild’" individuals who grew 
up without human tutelage. ‘These stories 
fall into two classes: one, the given indi- 
viduals were reared by bears, wolves, or 
other animals; the other, they lived alone 
in woods, caves, dungeons, attics, with no or 
very little contaa with other human beings. 
In the first class is the legend of the founders 
of Rome, Romulus and Remus, who were 

Although many psychologists do not agree 
with some behaviorists that all learning rests on 
some form of conditioned-reflex mechanisms, the 
term condrtioning has come into wide usage as a 
synonym for learning, l^t the student should not 
get the idea that this usage here implies that the 
leam^ is necessarily of the conditioned-reflex type 
desoribed by Pavlov and his followers. It may rest 
on trial-and-enror, ip^ight, or reas<ming, as the case 
may be. (See chapter S.J 


allegedly suckled by a she-wolf. Of recent 
dare is the much -publicized story of Kamala 
and Amala, the *‘wolf children” of India. 
These children, when about 8 and 1 years 
of age, respectively, are said to have been 
found by the Reverend J. A. L. Singh and 
his companions in a wolf den near Midna- 
pore, India. The story of these children 
has been the subject of much debate.^ Al- 
though adequate verification is not at hand, 
it is claimed that Kamala was changed from 
a raw-meat eater, a howler, and animal-like 
being which got about on aU fours to a 
human child who could eat cooked foods, 
walk erea, talk, play, and perform simple 
social tasks. Kamala is said to have died 
at the age of about 16 or 17 years. (Amala 
died shortly after being found.) 

In the other class of stories are accounts 
of the Wild Boy of Aveyron, a completely 
untutored lad found in the woods of France 
in 1799 and later studied by J. E. M. G. Itard 
(1774-1838). Whether inherently feeble- 
minded or the viaim of his long isolation 
is not established, but he showed only slight 
improvement in mental ability when he 
was given human instruction. Kaspar 
Hauser (1812-1833) is another case. He is 
said to have been put into a dungeon at an 
early age and to -have remained there for 
years with few or no social contaas. In 
1828, when he was rescued and taken to 
Nuremberg, Bavaria, he was completely be- 
wildered by his surroundings. He could not 

® A popular criticism is found in Bergen Evans, 
Th natural history ofnonsmso, pp. 90-99. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. The published account is 
found in J. A. L. Singh and R. M. Zingg, Wolf 
children and feral man^ New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1942, which also has a review of other instances of 
feral man. Arnold Geseli’s Wolf child and human 
child^ New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941, contains 
a shmer account and comparisons of the behavior 
of Kamala and Amala with Gesell’s studies on chil- 
dren in American society. Despite some doubts 
these cases deserve ccmsideration. 
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distinguish between material objects and 
human beings; his conduct was infantile 
and asocial. Although he seems to have 
known a few words, he had no speech in 
the proper sense. While he has been the 
subject of much folklore, his mental and 
social retardation seems clearly to have been 
the result of long segregation from normal 
social contacts. But much more telling in- 
stances of isolation are those of Anna and 
Isabelle (pseudonyms) and of Laura Bridg- 
man and Helen Keller. The former provide 
information about the effects of prolonged 
segregation with a minimum of normal hu- 
man contaas. Bridgman and Keller suf- 
fered a form of isolation resulting from 
absence of important sensory-perceptual 
capacities. 

The case of Anna. On February 6, 1938, 
the New York Times and other newspapers 
carried a story of a strange child aged 5 who 
had been confined in an attic room of a 
farmhouse in Pennsylvania for nearly five 
years. She lacked any of the ordinary traits 
of a child of like age. She was removed to 
a county old-folks* home and then to a 
foster home. Later she was placed in a pri- 
vate school for defectives. She died on 
August 6, 1942. The following summary is 
based on a variety of observations made by 
experts.® 

Anna was the second of two illegitimate 
children of a young woman in her twenties. 
After six months of being moved from place 
to place, she was brought into the household 
of the mother’s parents. In order to escape 
the anger and aversion of the maternal grand- 
father, Anna was hidden away in an upper 
room. She was fed almost entirely on a milk 
diet; she was not bathed, trained in any per- 
sonal habits, nor ever caressed or made the 
object of any but the scantiest attention. She 
spent most of her time in a crib or half-reclin- 
ing, half-sitting in a chair tilted against a coal 
bucket. 

Observations made at the county home 
and later in the foster home show some of the 

®See Kingsley Davis, * ‘Extreme isolation of a 
child,” American Journal of Sociology, 1940, 45 : 554^ 
565, and Davis, “Final note on a case of extreme 
isolation,” ibid,, 1947, 52 : 432-437. 


effects of such extreme isolation. At first she 
reclined in a supine position, immobile, 
indifferent to those around her, and com- 
pletely apathetic. She appeared to be deaf 
and dumb. Her social contacts were purely 
perfunctory or “openly antagonistic.” As a 
result of a sound diet and massages her physi- 
cal condition improved rapidly. Gradually 
she began to develop mental and social traits 
normal to very young children. She acquired 
visual discrimination as to color, improved in 
posture and in motor co-ordination, including 
the ability to chew solid food. Yet after four 
months she had not learned to speak. By the 
end of six months, however, she began to 
walk. In time she learned to control her elimi- 
nation. She also gradually showed interest in 
the people around her. 

After nine months in the county home she 
was placed in the care of kindly and under- 
standing foster parents. Within a month 
following this, definite advancement was evi- 
dent. Her walking and other motor habits 
improved still further, and she became increas- 
ingly responsive to verbal commands and 
remarks. In August, 1939 she was placed in a 
private school for defeaives. Although she 
could now walk, could feed herself, was fairly 
neat, could recall people and understand 
simple commands, she could not speak. She 
had, in short, the mental and behavior charac- 
teristics of a normal infant of slightly more 
than one year of age. 

Even two months after her arrival at the 
special school, she had not learned any words. 
She had, however, begun to notice her hands 
“as if she had seen them for the first time.” 
Five months later, in April, 1940 a clinical 
psychologist reported that she was large for 
her age, normal in hearing and vision, now 
able to climb stairs, and as having reached 
the “babbling stage” of speech reactions with 
some promise of further linguistic develop- 
ment. On the MerriU-Palmer scale she had a 
mental score of 19 months; on the Vineland 
Social Maturity scale, a score of 23 months. 

On July 1, 1941, the school reported that 
she had grown in height and weight, could 
bounce and catch a ball, and had made prog- 
ress in adjustment to group life with other 
children. Finally, she had begun to talk. The 
report concluded “that there was nothing 
peculiar about her except that she was feeble- 
minded — ‘probably congenital in type.’ ” ^ 

^ Davis, op. cit., 1947, p. 434. 
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Two months before her death another report 
indicated further advancement. "'She talked 
mainly in phrases but would repeat words 
and try to carry on a conversation.” She was 
neat and tidy in her personal habits; walked 
and ran fairly well; and “although easily 
excited, she had a pleasant disposition.” ^ 

It is evident that the child's development 
was adversely aJffeaed by isolation. But her 
failure to make much headway after she 
was placed in more normal social circum- 
stances does raise the question as to whether 
she may not have been feeble-minded. But 
before taking up this and related topics 
about her case, let us see what happened 
to Isabelle. 

The case of Isabelle. A somewhat com- 
parable instance of isolation is that of Isa- 
belle, who was about Anna's age and also 
an illegitimate child who had been kept 
away from society. She was found in No- 
vember, 1938 in Ohio, nine months after 
Anna's case had been uncovered. Her 
mother was a deaf-mute who, with her child, 
had been secluded in a dark room away from 
the rest of her family. IsabeUe was removed 
from this environment and placed in the 
hands of child specialists. The essential 
faas of her story are these: ® 

When found at 6 years of age, Isabelle was 
rachitic, probably from improper diet and lack 
of sunshine. She got about “with a skittering 
gait.” She could not speak but made certain 
croaking sounds. Her communication with 
her mother had been by means of simple 
gestures. “Her behavior toward strangers, 
especially men, was almost that of a wild 
animal, manifesting much fear and hostility.” 
At first it was thought that she was deaf. Later, 
when it was found she could hear, she was 
given various intelligence tests and pro- 
nounced feeble-minded. Her first score on 
the Stanford-Binet was 19 months, practically 
a 2 ero point on the scale. On the Vineland 
Social Maturity scale her initial score was 
39 — an age level of 2^ years. 

Nevertheless, in the face of this poor per- 
formance, the individuals who had taken 

6 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., pp. 435^37. 


charge of Isabelle began a systematic program 
of training. Davis summarizes the story of 
Isabelle's progress in these words: 

”... It seemed hopeless at first. The ap- 
proach had to be through pantomime and 
dramatization, suitable to an infant. It 
required one week of intensive effort before 
she made even her first attempt at vocalization. 
Gradually she began to respond, however, 
and, after the first hurdle had at last been over- 
come, a curious thing happened. She went 
through the usual stages of learning charac- 
teristic of the years from one to six not only 
in proper succession but far more rapidly than 
normal. In a little over two months after her 
first vocalization she was putting sentences 
together. Nine months after that she could 
identify words and sentences on the printed 
page, could write well, could add to ten, and 
could retell a story after hearing it. Seven 
months beyond this point she had a vocabu- 
lary of 1500-2000 wprds and was asking 
complicated questions. Starting from an edu- 
cational level of between one and three years 
(depending on what aspect one considers}, 
she had reached a normal level by the time 
she was eight and a half years old. In short, 
she covered in two years the stages of learning 
that ordinarily require six. Or, to put it 
another way, her IQ trebled in a year and a 
half. 

“When the writer saw Isabelle a year and a 
half after her discovery, she gave him the 
impression of being a very bright, cheerful, 
energetic little girl. . . . Today she is over 
fourteen years old and has passed the sixth 
grade in a public school. Her teachers say 
that she participates in all school aaivities as 
normally as other children. Though older 
than her classmates, she has fortunately not 
physically matured too far beyond their 
level.” ^ 

Interpretation of Anna and Isabelle. 
Both children showed definite effects, both 
physical and mental, of prolonged insulation 
from normal social contacts. It is obvious 
that Isabelle made much more progress in 
catching up with her age-mates than did 
Anna. The former achieved mental normal- 
ity within two years, the latter was still 
markedly deficient even after nearly five 
years of social-cultural training. In view 

^ Ibid., pp. 436-437. By permission of the author 
and Americofi Joumffl of Sociology. 
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of this it would be easy to say that the 
latter was feeble-minded and the former 
normal in native intelligence. Such a simple 
view needs some qualification. 

First of all, the personal relations of Isa- 
belle with her mother, though atypical, 
were much closer than those of Anna and 
her mother. Anna was both a physically 
negleaed and a psychologically rejected 
child. There is no evidence of the latter in 
the case of Isabelle, though her contacts 
with her mother were severely limited by 
virtue of the latter’s handicap. And, of 
course, her relations with other individuals 
were apparently nil. Nevertheless, Isabelle 
seems to have had some emotional security, 
which is so important a foundation for later 
social learning. Anna had none. Second, 
once returned to society, IsabeUe had much 
more expert attention than Anna had. It 
must not be forgotten that the first diag- 
nosis of Isabelle was that she, too, was def- 
initely feeble-minded. There is no report 
on the intelligence of Isabelle’s mother. 
Anna’s mother was a big, strong, peasant- 
type person with an IQ of 50, or of middle- 
grade moron classification. (The mother 
was tested when she was 32 years of age, 
shortly after Anna was taken away from 
her.) Nothing is known of the intelligence 
of either father. 

While we need to be cautious about the 
meaning of such tests as possible evidence 
of hereditary deficiency, the probability of 
inherited defect in Anna’s case cannot be 
ignored. Even though in less expert hands 
than Isabelle, Anna remained definitely 
retarded in socialization and mental growth. 

Whatever may be the real facts in the 
matter of inherent deficiency, both girls are 
excellent examples of the retarding influ- 
ences of isolation and of the faa that social- 
cultural tuition can do much to offset these 
influences. It must not be forgotten that, 
though retarded to the end, Anna made real 
advancement. She learned to walk, to con- 
trol her eliminative processes, to do many 
relatively skillful things with her hands, to 
talk, and to take part in social actions with 
others. This sho^vs that within the limits 
set by her probable deficiency she was ca- 
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pable of becoming a functioning member 
of society. Isabelle, of course, made much 
more progress; and if nothing untoward 
happens to her, she should become a normal 
adult. 

The case of Helen Keller. Another type 
of isolation is found in deaf, blind, and 
mute individuals. Their physical handicaps 
serve to prevent their communicating and 
participating with others in normal ways. 
For this reason their cases are also valuable 
to the study of socialization. The story of 
Helen Keller, who is both deaf and blind, 
is rather generally known, but there are 
some details of how she overcame her 
troubles that throw light on the process of 
socialization.® 

Miss Keller was born in Tuscumbia, Ala- 
bama on June 27, 1880, of upper middle-class 
parents. At the age of 19 months she lost 
both her sight and her hearing as a result of an 
illness. She had walked at one year and had 
learned a few words, including water, which 
she called *‘wah-wah.” She retained this one 
word through the years before she learned to 
talk again. 

Her handicaps cut her off from the usual 
world, though her other senses were unim- 
paired and she continued in good health. As 
she grew up, she communicated by a system 
of gestures, in the building up of which she 
made extensive use of her hands. She learned 
to shake her head for ”No” and nod for 
'‘Yes.’’ A pull meant “Come” and a push 
“Go.” If she wanted a piece of bread, she 
would make gestures of cutting the slices and 
buttering them. 

Her sense of being different was a constant 
trial to her. She writes: *T do not remember 
when I first realized that I was different from 
other people; but I knew it before my teacher 
came to me. I had noticed that my mother 
and my friends did not use signs as I did when 
they wanted anything done, but talked with 
their mouths. Sometimes I stood between 
two persons who were conversing and touched 
their lips. I could not understand, and was 
vexed. I moved my lips and gesticulated 
frantically without result. This made me so 

' * This summary and, quotations are taken from 

Helen Keller, The stofy of my life. New York ; Double- 
day Sc. Company, 1902. By permission. 
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angry at times that I kicked and screamed 
until I was exhausted/' ^ 

A strong social-emotional dependence on 
her mother continued at least till Anne Mans- 
field Sullivan came to teach her. Helen flew 
into a rage on the slightest provocation and, 
incidentally, acquired a lot of tricks to annoy 
others, such as locking people out of their 
rooms. These were probably attention-getting 
devices. She was also very jealous of her 
younger sister and occasionally tried to harm 
her. 

Helen’s parents had read of Laura Bridg- 
man’s experience at the Perkins Institution. 
On the basis of professional advice, they 
secured the services of Miss Sullivan to try 
to help Helen to talk. She arrived at the 
Keller household on March 3, 1887, when 
Helen was in her seventh year. Miss Sullivan 
soon realized the difficulties ahead of her. In 
a letter to a friend, she confided: *The greatest 
problem I shall have is how to discipline and 
control her without breaking her spirit. I 
shall go rather slowly and first try to win her 
love.” 10 

On the day of her arrival Miss Sullivan 
gave Helen a doll which the children at the 
Perkins Institution had sent as a gift. Miss 
Keller reports: "'When I had played with it a 
little while, Miss Sullivan slowly spelled into 
my hand the word M-o-l-L’ I was at once 
interested in this finger play and tried to 
imitate it.” n Later Miss Sullivan gave her a 
piece of cake and spelled ”c-a-k-e.” From 
this beginning Helen soon learned to spell 
out many nouns: pin, hat, cup, and a few 
verbs such as sit, stand, and walk. '’But my 
teacher had been with me several weeks before 
I understood that everything has a name.” 

Gradually Helen got the association of 
touch and object. The crucial occasion was 
about a month after her teacher’s arrival. 
They were in the well-hoxise together and 
Miss Keller relates: "Someone was drawing 
water and my teacher placed my hand under 
the spout. As the cool stream gushed over one 
hand she spelled into the other the word 
water, first slowly, then rapidly. I stood still, 
my whole attention fixed upon the motions of 
her fingers. 5u-ddenly I felt a misty conscious- 
ness as of something; forgotten — a thrill of 
returning thought; and scanehow the mystery 

p. m. 

Ibid., p. 305. 

^^Bid.,p.n. 

^Uid.,p:iL 


of language was revealed to me. I knew 
then that *w-a-t-e-r’ meant the wonderful 
cool something that was flowing over my 
hand. . . . 

"I left the well-house eager to learn. Every- 
thing had a name, and each name gave birth 
to a new thought. . . .” 

Her progress from then on was rapid. She 
learned 30 words in the same day, such as 
door, open, shut, give, mother, father, sister, and 
teacher. By the end of August she had a 
vocabulary of 365 words and by the end of 
the first year of instruaion one of 900. 

During this year she became less emotional 
and began to develop a more distinctive social 
self. The latter fact is shown by her teaching 
the finger language to Percy, a- little Negro 
boy, and even trying to teach Belle, the 
Kellers’ dog. Helen would take Percy’s hand, 
or the foot of Belle, and spell out the letters 
"d-o-1-1.” She then expected Percy and the 
dog to spell them back to her. She was 
learning to identify their response with her 
own by means of action and imagination. 

The next step was to teach Hden to talk. 
This was a long and arduous process. Helen 
would feel Miss Sullivan’s throat and lips 
with her fingers, and then she would try to put 
her own lips and throat organs in like position 
and make the necessary sounds. As anyone 
knows who has ever heard Miss Keller speak, 
there is an unreal and ghostly quality about 
her vocalisms, though she is entirely under- 
standable. 

Later she learned to write and to use the 
typewriter. Along with learning the use of 
manual and vocal speech and to write, Helen 
was given instruction in the usual school 
subjects. Later she attended Radcliffe College. 

In contrast to Anna and Isabelle, Helen 
Keller was born under most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Her infancy, till the time of 
her serious illness, was apparently normal. 
The loss of both sight and hearing, how- 
ever, handicapped her during some of her 
most formative years. Her conduct during 
these years remained infantile in many re- 
spects although her native intelligence en- 
abled her to make some satisfaaory social 
adjustments. Her success in overcoming 
her handicaps is a tribute to the sound 
methods of her teacher and to her own 

Bid.^ I^. 23-24. 
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strong will, as well as to her high intelli- 
gence. 

Ape and Human 

If the stories of Anna, Isabelle, and Helen 
Keller are a striking demonstration of the 
faa that what we call human nature rests on 
society and culture, the next account is also 
proof that society and culture are limited 
as to what they can do if an adequate hered- 
itary background is not present. This is 
brought out in the observations of an ape 
and a child living together in an American 
family. 

The story of Gua and Donald- In June, 
1931 Professor and Mrs. W. N. Kellogg of 
Indiana University brought into their home 
a female baby chimpanzee 7K months old 
which they named Gua. Their plan was to 
rear this ape in company with their own 
10-months-old son, Donald. The ape and 
the child lived in the same household and 
were more or less exposed to the same daily 
training and kindly care until March, 1932. 
The regimen included postural training, 
walking, feeding, teaching bodily habits, 
play, /and all the other types of habits to 
which a young child in our American so- 
ciety is subjeaed. There was litde or no 
punishment in connection with their train- 
ing, but a persistent ejSFort was made by 
word and deed of the adults to facilitate 
development. In connection with the daily 
routine, the Kelloggs made systematic tests, 
observations, and comparison of Gua's and 
Donald s capacities, traits, and activities. 
They measured physical growth and 
strength, their hearing, seeing, and other 
senses, their social-emotional adjustments, 
and put them through a number of aitical 
learning tests involving manual skill, mem- 
ory, recognition, and language. 

A full appreciation of this interesting 
study can be had only by reading the Kel- 
loggs’ book.^^ Here we shall summarize the 

It would have been a sounder observation had 
the ape and the child been reared together from birth 
on. Also, the presence of other children might have 
modifred some of the effects on both the chimpanzee 
and the child. The material here is from w. N. 


chief likenesses and differences between 
child and ape. 

While Gua and Donald had similar reflex 
organization, Gua was more mature than the 
child in a number of items, such as strength 
of the grasping and rejecting responses. Also, 
the ape always showed more vigorous emo- 
tions, especially to fear-arousing situations. 

In motor dexterity the ape was in many 
ways far superior to the child, especially in 
climbing, in pulling open drawers, and in 
escaping danger. At 7-J months the ape 
easily climbed into a high chair; the child was 
l&J months old before he could do this. Gua 
learned to walk erect on her hind feet some 
time before Donald managed walking alone; 
she early learned to run and also to skip — the 
latter something that Donald never acquired 
in this period. On the other hand, Donald 
showed a steady improvement in more precise 
tactile and manual dexterity. 

In our society the fundamental training in 
habits of elimination ordinarily begins toward 
the end of the first year, and both ape and 
child were put upon regular schedules 
shortly after Gua’s arrival. From the outset 
the child was superior to .the ape in bladder 
control. This was probably due in part to 
the fact that the water intake of the ape was 
much larger, and her frequency of urination 
was about one third greater than the child *s. 
In bowel control the child was also at first 
superior to the ape, but the latter — after 
four months — equalled the child's record of 
success. In this instance, too, the ape defe- 
cated from four to seven times in 24 hours; 
the child's usual reaction was but twice in 
this same time span. 

So, too, in sensory-perceptual responses the 
ape and the child were much alike. Gua dis- 
liked too-bright illumination but had re- 
markable visual acuity and was much more 
responsive to noises — slight or loud — than 
the boy. Both reaaed vigorously to tickling, 
and the observers report not only smiling on 
the part of the ape but a whispering sound 
which they termed laughter. 

Kellogg and L. A. Kello^, The ape and the child. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933. 

15 There has been some discussion as to whether 
or not the af^ laugh. Certainly they show facial 
responses similar to human smiles at pleasant stimu- 
lation, and the slight vocalization which the Kel- 
loggs term laughter may be considered biologically 
sikm to true human laughter. 






At play, ape and child were much alike. 
Both enjoyed various playthings and spent 
much time handling, biting, and chewing on 
their toys. At first the play was largely of the 
solitary kind. Even in the first months, how- 
ever, Donald showed a more persistent tend- 
ency to explore and manipulate his environ- 
ment. Later a number of simple social games 
emerged, such as tag and conjoint playing 
at a sort of peek-a-boo. Still later, imitative 
play began, and in this — as in exploration 
and manipulation — the child was, on the 
whole, superior to the ape. One of the most 
striking evidences of this superior imitative- 
ness was Donald’s direct mimicry of the ape. 
In all sorts of exploratory aaivities and espe- 
cially in using the lips to touch objects and in 
chewing and biting, the ape set the pace for 
the child. Both were interested in the human 
face, especially the mouth. 

The most striking likenesses and differences 
appear in the social-emotional reactions. 
From the very outset the ape. and the child 
evinced much interest in each other. On the 
first occasions of their being put together, 
Donald made more evident advances than did 
*Gua; but sh^ly the latter attempted certain 
exploratory kisses, and within a short time 
they hdd hands, dept together, and developed 


a mutual proteaive attitude, such as holding 
on to each other when riding in a small wagon 
or a baby buggy. When Gua saeamed in fear, 
Donald would also start crying, although the 
particular stimulus which set off Gua’s reac- 
tion would not in itself affea Donald direaly. 
The picture above shows one of their many 
joint artivities. 

Yet the differences in social reactiveness 
were striking. Gua never did get used to 
older children or to strange adults. Though 
in the early months Donald was closely 
attached to Gua, later he showed an intense 
interest in both children and grown-ups. 
With reference to adults, Gua early and 
throughout showed a strong and abiding 
affeaion for and dependence on the Kelloggs. 
She ran to them when frightened; she showed 
strong negative emotions when they left the 
house. Gua was not only more obviously 
dependent on adults than was Donald but 
also more docile and tractable in her learning. 
Gua was more responsive to vocal commands, 
approvals, and to facial gestures of approval 
or disapproval. Later, before sympathetic 
audiences, Gua frequently indulged in a kind 
of exhibitionism or show-off play — a type of 
activity which was not evident in Donald at 
that age. 
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The emotions are closely associated with 
such social activities. Gua revealed a much 
more emotionalized reactive system than 
Donald to such stimuli as tickling, toys, 
strong lights, strange noises, fire, gloves, 
toadstools, and to strange persons. She evi- 
denced marked displeasure and fear at being 
left alone. Jealousy was also more evident in 
Gua than in Donald. Her craving for 
affection and attention from others was much 
stronger. On the other hand, Donald at 
15 months showed distinct bashfulness — an 
evidence of emerging sense of self. Gua 
never did reveal such an attitude. 

To test their intelligence, a large number of 
the Gesell infant tests were used. In many of 
these the ape showed a more rapid rate of 
learning. In many rudimentary memory tests 
the ape was superior to the child, but in 
matters requiring minute manual dexterity the 
ape was inferior. In creeping, age of walking 
erea and alone, and in showing interest in own 
refleaion in the mirror, the ape outshone the 
child. Gua learned to eat with a spoon at 
13 months, a habit Donald did not acquire 
till he was \1\ months old. Likewise, the ape 
managed to drink from a glass at an earlier 
age. Also, she was more successful in using a 
toy to get at objects placed behind an obstruc- 
tion. Yet, taking all the Gesell tests together, 
the learning of the two was closely parallel. 

In vocal communication and the beginning 
of higher mental powers as seen in the rise of 
language the child was clearly superior. 
Both soon learned to follow correaly all 
sorts of vocal commands to perform simple 
motor tasks, and Gua early showed great 
sensitiveness to vocal indications of approval or 
disapproval from adults. Surprisingly enough, 
the ape was at first more correctly responsive 
to human commands than was the child. 
She learned to comprehend simple verbal 
reactions by pointing to a picture of a dog on 
the command: "'Show me a bow-wow,” and 
she learned to utter certain distinctive bark- 
like sounds to indicate ”Yes” when asked: 
*'Db you want an orange?” Later the child 
surpassed the ape in verbal comprehension. 
On the other hand, in spite of nine months of 
living with human beings and being sub- 
jected to kindly and patient teaching, Gua 
never ac^ired a single human word. That is, 
she could not use names for objects. Donald, 
on the contrary, began before the first year 
using words for objects. He called Gua 
"'Gya” almost fix^m the start and later acquired 


about the usual vocabulary and simple sen- 
tences for a child of his age. There is little 
doubt that had the ape remained in the 
Kellogg home, her human companion 
w'ould soon have outstripped her in acquiring 
the essential qualities of communication and 
conduct which so sharply distinguish the 
socialized homo sapiens from the anthropoid. 
These include such items as tme language 
and the use of concepts, memory couched in 
symbolic form, the skilled use of tools and 
other material objects, and above all else the 
self-image which plays such an important part 
in human persondity. 

Meaning of these cases. These studies 
serve admirably to introduce us to some of 
the basic matters with which sociology deals. 
First, they indicate the fact that we must 
recognize the constitutional or bodily ca- 
pacity of the individual with reference to 
its adjustment. Second, they show that 
learning lies within the frame of social con- 
tact. Anna, Isabelle, and Helen Keller had 
— as nearly as we can tell — a capacity to 
learn. Certainly they were physically like 
other human beings. Yet none developed 
full human traits in the absence of human 
contaas. Gua, on the contrary, was clearly 
a normal ape so far as learning ability goes, 
and yet after more than nine months of 
constant exposure to human society and 
culture she failed to develop traits of a 
strictly human kind. 

Apparendy much of Gua's adaptation 
was due to the fact that biologically the ape 
is prepared for fairly complex social life. 
She benefited from human society up to a 
certain point. On the contrary Anna, Isa- 
belle, and Helen Keller, though having 
some differences in potential intelligence, 
had no adequate stimulation to develop 
their capacities. To put it otherwise, nature 
put a brake on Gua*s mental and social- 
emotional growth. It was environment 
which blocked the three girls. Anna and 
Isabelle had • the potentialities to acquire 
culture but failed to do so because they 
were not given an opportunity. Helen 
Keller was exposed to a rich culture but 
could not absorb it till later because of her 
peculiar handicap in communication. 
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These cases, then, show the importance 
of hereditary equipment which makes pos- 
sible learning, especially those phases asso- 
ciated with language and the higher 
thought processes. Second, opportimity 
for learning must be given, no matter how 
sound the biological heredity is. If, on the 
other hand, the latter is deficient, all the 
social-cultural training in the world will 
not produce behavioral effeas beyond the 
biological limits of learning. 

Interactional Determinants 
of Personality 

The present section will discuss socializa- 
tion, in American society, as it bears upon 
the rise of ideas, attitudes, and habits, and 
as these, in turn, become organized into 
larger (molar) aspects of the personality, 
especially the social self. Moreover, we 
shall introduce certain necessary concepts 
relating to interpersonal interaction •— 
among others, identification, projection, 
compensation, rationalization, and displace- 
ment. So, too, we shall note the importance 
of role, status, and social-cultural expeaancy. 

Affection and discipline. Two areas of 
interaction are most important for much of 
the later growth of the child’s personality. 
One has to do with the nature and amount 
of love and care which first the mother and 
then others give the child. The other has 
to do with the nature and amount of dis- 
cipline and control which the mother and 
others exercise over the child. Both patterns 
begin with relation to feeding, bodily care, 
and proteaion and extend firom there to 
other matters. The aiSfectional pattern is 
marked by indulgence and sympathy and 
is probably the root of co-operation. Dis- 
cipline is necessary, also, because it concerns 
the direction and control, by the mother 
and others, of the child’s feeding habits, 
those related to elimination, cleanliness, 
and a host of others From these beginnings 
the individual develops his rcAes and 
statuses, his rights and duties, and many 
additional important &atu|es of bis partici- 
^tdon as a sbdety. 
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The basic child-mother contacts. In 
most societies the mother is the most impor- 
tant person anyone will ever meet. It is she 
who sets the pattern of the bulk of one’s 
ideas, habits, and attitudes. In the aas of 
nursing, bathing, clothing, and caring for 
the infant, the mother and the child come 
into intimate contaa, particularly involving 
the most rudimentary sense of touch, which 
underlies every other form of primary rela- 
tions. These touch relationships are ordi- 
narily closely linked with the emotion of 
love. Together, touch and ajSFectional ex- 
pression are fundamental to adult love, 
sympathy, and co-operation. 

Such elementary senses as taste and smell 
also enter into these first contacts. As sight 
and hearing are brought into play, they 
become associated with these more rudi- 
mentary relations. The mother’s odor, taste 
of the milk at her breast, color of hair, eyes, 
skin, shape of her mouth and form of her 
neck, bosom, arms, and hands, her posture, 
her walk, and her voice and facial gestures 
are powerful stimuli. They become asso- 
ciated with the goal and tension-reducing 
aaivities of securing food, bodily care, 
relief from fatigue, and other basic wants. 
Not only are fiiese pleasant physiological 
reactions associated with intimacy, but in 
our society the mother extends her care to 
rocking the child while feeding, or swing- 
ing it gently to sleep, and offering it toys 
and all sorts of things not direcdy essential 
to the satisfaaion of basic needs. The child 
quickly learns to expea this additional at- 
tention, and in time he may cry not because 
he is hungry or cold or in pain but because 
he craves the mother’s comfort. 

The mother, however, also imposes reg- 
ularity of feeding and care. That is, she 
imposes upon the child requirements of the 
social-cultural world from the day of birth. 
He must learn to manage his bodily and 
social needs along the lines laid down by 
her authority. While a large part of this is 
the reflection of the culture, some patterns 
such as overaffection, undue anxiety, sense 
of rejection, and hostility have their be- 
giimings, in part, in personal-social learn- 
ing. (See chapter 5*) 
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The child likewise comes iato coataa 
with physical, material objects. He learns 
to avoid getting hurt, to shun fire, to select 
among the stimuli those which are bene- 
ficial and not harmful. Even here the social 
impress is apparent, since the mother and 
others interpret his experience with the 
material world for him in terms of their own 
culture. 

One of the fundamental processes which 
comes into play in this whole operation is 
identification. It is a learned reaction. The 
act of one person serves as the stimulus for an- 
other whose response is similar to the stimulat- 
ing act of the first person. Identification 
makes it possible for one person to take over 
or accept ideas, attitudes, or habits of an- 
other. Psychologically, this mechanism de- 
pends on imagination — on the capacity to 
develop within the internal subjective world 
the image of another. It is the key process 
in imitation. It is the basis of sympathy, 
and in it are mixed large elements of the 
emotion of love. 

Other group influences. The mother, of 
course, is not the only person to whom the 
child is conditioned; father, brothers and 
sisters, and other relatives and servants also 
assist in defining the child’s behavior for 
him. Other primary groups also play a part 
in building up the individual’s conception 
of himself and in widening the range of his 
role and changing the nature of his status. 
Play affords the child an opportunity for 
developing attitudes and habits of give- 
and-take from his equals rather different 
from those he had in the home, dominated 
by parental authority. So, too, the neigh- 
borhood and the primary community in- 
fluence the growth of the personality. The 
adults outside one’s home often represent 
somewhat other conceptions of moral be- 
havior, different status, and a wider range 
of thought and activity than are present in 
the closely knit home life. Through these 
associations the child is introduced into 
the school, into the church, often into or- 
ganized reaeational and club life, into the 
economic system of trade and occupations; 
and, finally, as a citizen he participates in 


political life. Naturally, the child’s re- 
sponses in these situations will reflect, in 
part, his home background. No matter 
how diverse later secondary contacts may 
be, the basic habits and attitudes acquired 
in the primary groups, especially the family, 
will not easily be dissipated. 

Frustration and substitutive mecha- 
nisms. The discipline imposed on the grow- 
ing child often runs counter to some of his 
most powerful and native drives. That is, 
there is a blocking of goal-attainment and 
hence a failure of tension-reduction. How- 
ever, as noted in chapter 5, the child learns 
various ways to deal with frustrations. In 
this learning the direaion and advice of 
others as well as the child’s own reorganiza- 
tion of his perceptions and experience come 
into play. The child may try the more ele- 
mental ones, such as intensification of at- 
tack, as in temper tantrums, before he finds 
out that wheedling, whining, or other ver- 
bal method may prove more effective. Two 
widely used devices are compensation and 
sublimation. 

Compensation is the substitution of some 
other idea, attitude, or habit in the face of 
overpowering inability to develop those 
one would really like. It is a means of over- 
coming some feeling of frustration or 
sense of inferiority. Sometimes this inad- 
equacy is a matter of organic defect, as in 
the case of the crippled boy who becomes 
a star sports reporter. At other times the 
inferiority depends upon felt incapacity of 
an intellectual or emotional sort, as in the 
person dull in mathematics who takes up 
art in its place. The fundamental funaion 
of compensation is the preservation of the 
self from the feeling of inadequacy. 

Unfortunately compensation has been 
used very loosely to cover all sorts of cases 
not properly distinguished from others. 
Demosthenes is said to have suffered from 
a speech defect and, in overcoming this by 
practice in public speaking, to have become 
the greatest orator of his day. This is not 
compensation in the strict sense. If a person 
plays a poor game of golf, tennis, or bridge, 
we do not speak of compensation when he 
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improves his playing. But the fat boy, 
dubbed ’'Butch*' or ’’Tubby" because he 
cannot run or jump with others, secures his 
ego satisfaaions by becoming the best 
scholar in the classroom. This is compen- 
sation. 

Sublimation is another form of substitu- 
tion, where the new stimulus and response 
revolve around some object which is ap- 
proved by our own society. Sublimation 
differs from other forms of substitution 
largely in this added faaor of moral ap- 
proval. In teaching the child primary- 
group ideals and praaices, the sublimation 
of the native responses and especially of the 
less moralized early attitudes is significant. 
For example, profanity is a substitute for 
fisticuffs, but it is not recommended on 
moral grounds. On the other hand, in- 
nuendo, satire, and irony are often used 
and even accepted in polite circles in place 
of profanity or open attack. So, too, the 
spinster denied normal family and love life 
may secure intense satisfaaion by taking up 
child-welfare work, which is ethically ap- 
propriate in Western society. 

Not all frustrations are met by direa or 
indirect attack or by substitutive behavior 
such as compensation or sublimation. As 
the child's internal world develops, what 
the older psychology called his imagination 
comes into play, not only to help him meet 
the external situations but also to provide 
him flights into fantasy. Daydreaming is a 
very widespread and often useful means of 
meeting frustrations. Denied sweetmeats, 
the child dreams of rock-candy mountains. 
Or he may work out into his play, alone or 
with others, his fantasies of power, as in 
playing a soldier or hero; or of love, in 
playing at romance, and so on. Literature 
and the other arts illustrate culturalized 
forms of fantasy which are important in 
helping individuals to balance their emo- 
tional budgets. (See chapters 20, 21 on 
religion, play, and art.) 

Then, too, one may find recourse in spa- 
tial escape from frustrations, as when a hus- 
band deserts his wife and family, or when a 
person with money takes off on a tour 
abroad. In other instances people find sur- 
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cease in alcohol, drugs, vice, or crime. So, 
too, confronted with a difficult situation 
which one cannot handle, one may regress 
to forms of behavior of an earlier period. A 
child may take up whining again, after hav- 
ing lost the habit, if he comes to believe this 
will get him something not otherwise ob- 
tainable. The more serious illustrations of 
regression, however, are found among the 
insane. 

Aggressive reactions to frustration are 
clearly the chief roots of oppositional reac- 
tions, just as indulgence and love are among 
the roots of co-operation. Since these two 
processes — opposition and co-operation — 
play such a large part in society, let us see 
how they come into play in the life of the 
growing child. 

Interplay of opposition and co-opera- 
tion. Two questions may be raised with 
respect to these basic processes: opposition 
and co-operation. First, is one prior in time 
and more basic than the other.^ Second, 
what place has learning in the development 
of each? We really have no way of testing 
the former, but strong emotional-feeling 
tone of the anger sort apparently is poten- 
tially present almost from birth on. Yet 
Charlotte Biihler found no tendency among 
babies to rivalry or dominance during the 
first six months of life. Likewise, there were 
no co-operative trends till much later. Dur- 
ing the second half of the first year, how- 
ever, rivalry begins to appear. Judging by 
play aaivity, the infant and young child 
manipulate the available environment pretty 
much on an individualistic basis, and even 
when there is a chance to play with others 
they indulge in what is called ’’parallel play" 
rather than forms involving direct inter- 
aaion. Nevertheless, in this period children 
will show resentment and aggressive reac- 
tions when toys are taken from them or 
when their more or less solitary play is too 
greatly interrupted. There begins in such 
cases some definite conditioning to conflict. 
In this sense, it may be said that the first 
training in antagonism begins previously to 
conditioning in co-operation. NeverAe- 
less the child's dependency relation to the 
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mother provides him with patterns of iden- 
tification that later will be transferred to 
sympathetic help with reference to other 
children.^® 

The available evidence from child study 
shows that the simpler forms of opposition 
and co-operation and friendly patterns appear 
about the same time, usually after the third 
birthday. There are marked individual differ- 
ences in the time and form of these, dependent 
upon intelligence, upon social-emotional 
(temperamental) qualities, and upon the 
situation. The close linkage of the ambivalent 
habits of hostility and of mutual aid and co- 
operation is to be seen in young children, just 
as it is clear in adult life. Lois B. Murphy has 
reported, for example, that among the nursery- 
school children whom she observed the corre- 
lation of sympathetic responses and co-opera- 
tion was .78, which is to be expeaed. But she 
also discovered the correlation between sym- 
pathy and aggression to be .41. This means, 
as her cases show, that many youngsters who 
were most sympathetic and co-operative with 
their close friends were at other times aggres- 
sive toward them or were unduly harsh and 
violent toward others, especially toward those 
who threatened to disturb them or their play- 
mates.^^ 

Approached from a somewhat different 
angle, it was also shown that a child's aggres- 
siveness or sympathy varied considerably, 
depending upon the nature of the group 
with which he was playing. To cite only two 
cases, Beulah at four years of age and Janet 
at four and a half years: A series of ratings on 
sympathy, fear, aggressiveness, intelligence, 
and other traits was made from observations 
of these children while they participated in 
two different groups: Janet in Groups P 
and H; Beulah in Groups P and W. Janet 
was but slightly more aggressive in H than in P 
but showed marked improvement in sym- 
pathy and co-operation in the change to H. 

See Gardner Murphy, L. B. Murphy, and T. M. 
Newcomb, Experimental social psychology, rev. ed., 
chapter 8, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937 for 
a review of this whole field. 

^^See L. B. Murphy, Social behavior and child 
persomdity, p. 251, and chapter 8 especially. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1937. A correla- 
tion of 1.00 means a perfea matching in two sets of 
events or two variables; that is, as one changes, so 
does the other and in the same direction. A corre- 
lation of .78 is considered high; one of .41 is medium 
but still significant. 


Beulah, while more sympathetic and co- 
operative in her second group, W, was also 
much more aggressive as well . In both children 
the change in behavior is distinaly related to 
the increase in their sense of security and the 
disappearance of fear. 

As the child grows older he expands the 
area of his social contacts; these early pat- 
terns of opposition and co-operation are 
attached to new groups and new situations. 
Further training in co-operation becomes 
particularly important as he learns to play 
team games demanding a specific role, but 
one integrated to the roles and skills of his 
teammates. When one team is matched 
against another, the child gets both training 
in co-operation with his own side and corre- 
lated training in competition or conflict 
with the other. Moreover, the growth of 
the social self parallels the extension and 
training in these particular interactional 
processes. If opposition and co-operation 
are basic social processes, they are also 
basic faaors in the rise of the self and in the 
construaion of what we have called the per- 
sonality or life-organization. 

The rise of the sense of self. The re- 
sponses of family members and others fur- 
nish the child with patterns for his own be- 
havior. The picture of the mother in his 
imagination becomes an object which he 
seeks to imitate. Moreover, his own image 
of himself emerges from her reaction to him. 
He lives in her, and her responses to him 
get associated with his own feelings and re- 
actions to her and to the objects which she 
brings to him. Both pleasant and unpleas- 
ant feelings and emotions with respect to 
the mother may form a part of this image. 

In this manner the child associates his 
own aaivities with the demands or re- 
sponses of others, thereby building up a 
picture — that is, habits and attitudes or 
roles — as to what he should do in their 
presence. C. H. Cooley C1864-1929) re- 
ferred to this as '*the reflected looking-glass 
self.’* The self arises when the individual 

See C. H, Cooley, Human nature and the social 
or^r. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902 for 
one of the important descriptions and interpretations 
of the social-cultural origin of the self. 
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takes the view and action toward his own act 
and thoughts that he learns or infers that others 
take toward them. Put otherwise, the sense 
of selfhood develops out of the social act 
or interaction at that point when the indi- 
vidual is capable of considering himself — 
that is, his whole congeries of habits, 
thoughts, feelings, and emotions — as an 
object to himself. 

The matter is illustrated by the habit of 
the child of assuming the mother’s words, 
tones, pronunciation, bodily gestures — in 
faa, by taking over into himself the mother’s 
funaions. The aaions of another person 
with respect to him, or those about him, is 
taken up and linked with his own reaaions. 
In this way the ability to play a role is de- 
veloped. The child aas, we say, first one 
part, and then another. He or she is fire- 
man, airpilot, mother, father, brother, sis- 
ter, or anyone else depending upon aaual 
or imagined contact with such other person. 
The child can do this because he has asso- 
ciated their aaivities with his own motives 
and goals. The role-taking is a part of the 
whole expressive behavior related to the 
expeaancies of others. The playing at a 
role in time becomes the actual role. If a 
parent constantly tells Johnny that he is 
‘'no good” or is a “black sheep” or, on the 
contrary, builds up in the boy an expeaa- 
tion of “good” conduct, the child will 
come in time to match these patterns. One’s 
role, in short, depends on one’s acceptance 
of the definition of behavior by others. 

The first roles which the child plays are 
largely specific in charaaer and tend to re- 
flect individuals in the groups of which he 
is a member. Later, however, roles tend to 
take on a generalized charaaer as the child 
discovers from others and from identifica- 
tion that their responses are not entirely 
whimsical or specific to each new situation, 
but that broad and repeated patterns of 
condua come into operation in a variety 
of situations. The learning mechanisms 
here are obviously discrimination and gen- 
eralization. In this way the many separate 
roles or- selves give rise to a central core-seljf. 
The source of this development lies^ how- 
ever, not onlf in Identification vdth others 


but in the fact of recurrent needs and situa- 
tions around which stable, that is, predict- 
able, habits are built. This core-self is often 
symbolized by one’s name and by the merg- 
ing perception that it is, after all, one’s own 
body that is reacting.^® 

The generalized sense of self is really the 
extension of generalized attitudes, traits, 
and ideas which become co-ordinated to- 
gether into the total sense of selfhood. In 
actual life, individuals continue to display 
a variety of selves. As William James (1842- 
1910) put it, “A man has as many selves as 
there are individuals who recognize him and 
carry an image of him in their mind.” Of 
course, this is not quite accurate, but it 
does bring out the various roles people 
may play. 

Most people have a more or less inte- 
grated central self and a series of partially 
deviant selves or patterns that serve them in 
adapting to varied situations.^® In any case, 
it is the generalized self which makes pos- 
sible consistency, continuity, and hence 
prediaability of the behavior of an indi- 
vidual. The uniformities of needs, situa- 
tions, and cultural expeaancies all operate 
together to produce some sort of unity in 
the personality. What the moralists call 
“charaaer” illustrates the matter. Honesty, 
truthfulness, integrity, dependability, fidel- 
ity, and all the other virtues are but traits 
of a certain ideal person who is consistent 
•and prediaable in his interactions with his 
fellows. 

It would carry us too far afield to pursue all the 
details implied in this discussion, but G. H. Mead, 
whose contribution to this subject is classic, took 
the position that the sense of bodily unity or bodily 
self arose only aper^ not before, the role-taking 
derived from others had begun to be important. 
On the whole topic of the rise of the self, see G. H. 
Mead, Mini^ self, and society. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1934. 

The literature on dissociated personalities is 
enlightening, since it gives us some clue to the wide 
range of potential self-organization. Most of us 
probably possess potentiaBties for quite different 
selves from thc»e we expose to our fellows under 
ordinary circumstances. On this topic consult 
William McDougall, OutUna of abnormal ’psychology 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926; Morton 
Prince, Tho unconsciofts, 2nd ed.. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1921; and for a review and 
comment on some of these matters, see Young, 
op. cit.^ chapters 27, 28. 
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On the other hand, no one is completely 
prediaable or completely like another. It 
would be a mistake to assume that person- 
ality is merely a replica of cultural condi- 
tioning or of identification with others. In 
terms of inherited individual differences, in 
terms of variation in contaa with persons, 
in terms of the nature and scope of cultural 
conditioning, each person is also unique and 
autonomous with reference to others and 
with reference to any ideal type or standard 
set up by others.^^ In fact, the deviation of 
man from the norm and the expected is 
what makes for inventiveness, for leader- 
ship, and that variety of life which we, in 
an individualized society at least, prize 
highly. As we have noted, however, some 
cultures tend to force men into a common 
mold, and, in any discussion of cultural 
training, social solidarity, and planning, the 
problem of allowing for individual varia- 
tion and uniqueness must be taken into 
account. 

Definition of the situation and social 
expectancy. The interpretation or mean- 
ing which others provide us about stimuli 
or objeas with regard to which we may or 
do react is called the definition of the situa- 
tion, Through identification and other as- 
pects of social learning the individual takes 
up these definitions as his own or develops 
divergent ones. 

Each group sets up its definition of situa- 
tions and lays out various roles for the 
members. The lad who swears like a pirate 
with his tough young friends is usually a 
different boy at home. This process begins 
in the family and other primary groups and 
continues throughout life. Primary groups 
still have the largest responsibility in setting 
the role of the individual. For example, 
whether a person takes a submissive or a 
dominant attitude, or whether or not he 
fully accepts the group definition later in 

G. W. Allport, in his RersmaUty; a pychological 
interpetation. New York: Henry Holt 8c Company, 
1937, stresses the unique and autonomous features 
of the personality. The student of personality will 
be concerned with both the unique and the conunon 
and general aspects of the personality, if he is to do 
justice to the matter. 


life, may well depend upon fundamental 
training for his role in the family or in the 
play group. 

The manner, then, in which the individual 
defines the situation, that is, gives it mean- 
ing, will depend largely upon how those 
around him interpret the same for him. Ob- 
viously the child’s acceptance of the defini- 
tion by those in authority may mean a con- 
flict with his own definitions, which follow 
his own wishes for power, for love, and for 
having his own way. As we come into rela- 
tions with the wider community and ,its 
numerous secondary groups, there often 
develops a wide division between our more 
personal wishes or definitions of the situa- 
tion and the more utilitarian definitions of 
the community or its subgroups. A good 
deal of the struggle between the individual 
and the social order depends upon the conr 
flict between his pleasure-seeking wishes 
and the group demands of conformity to 
the social code. (See below.) 

The pressure to follow the patterns laid 
down for us by our fellows is universal. The 
faa of social expectancy is basic both to the 
playing of roles and to social control. The 
Chinese word for rude means ' ‘other than 
expected.” The meaning of another’s aas 
is linked with this expeaed thought and 
aaion. Expeaancy lies at the root of the 
sense of solidarity and participation itself. 
'‘We-feeling” is but another way of stating 
that the members think and react as their 
fellows expect them to do. The citizen as 
citizen must be patriotic or be cast out as 
a traitor. The class-conscious proletarian 
has had built up for him ideas and attitudes 
which he must reflea if he is to remain in 
the party. Every group, class, profession, 
cult, and party with any strong sense of 
solidarity illustrates the same thing. The 
images of expectancy of what others will 
do and of what you will yourself do are 
important in the whole field of anticipatory 
behavior described above. 

Status in the group. Closely tied up with 
role is the status of the individual. Role 
and status have often been used almost in- 
terchangeably in sociology, but there is a 
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difference. Status has to do with the posi- 
tion, the standing, of the individual within 
the group accorded him by his fellows. It 
does not imply high standing only but posi- 
tion along the social scale. Role is what 
you do. Obviously, it is concerned with 
activity. Status is the resultant place on 
the prestige scale. Then, too, since the atti- 
tudes of others are reflected back to us, we 
naturally assume the position which others 
give us. Along with role, status is one of 
the major components of the self. Taking 
into our own life-organization the standing 
and prestige which others accord us furnishes 
the basis of much of our action both in 
primary and in secondary groups. 

A person may have a low status in one 
group and a high status in another. A 
major or a colonel in the army in wartime 
may, when peace is declared, become a sub- 
ordinate in a banking house or profession. 

Status is of particular importance in the 
division of labor or differentiation in leader- 
ship and in reference to class structure. (See 
chapters 27, 28.) In public life, in partic- 
ular, role and status together constitute in 
large part what Macfie Campbell aptly calls 
the ^ofScial” personality. It is this partic- 
ular self around which most of the legends 
and myths of our public heroes develop. 

Preservation of the ego by excuse. 
People are trained to justify their condua. 
Rationalization is giving good and socially 
acceptable reasons for condua instead of 
the genuine ones, which are often uncon- 
scious. Rationalization is always personal 
and subjective. Rationalization would * ’ex- 
plain” our motives. The real motives for 
our condua go back to fundamental drives 
and those others which are early acquired. 
These are often quite completely suppressed 
through the process of social learning, so 
that as adults we have no exaa idea why 
we do as we do. 

At the outset the child does not resort to 
rationalizations. He does not wish to eat 
his spinach or ceireal and says so, or simply 
refill to eat it. An adult might say that 
it does not agree with him or that he 
secured his vitainins or his carbohydrates in 


another form. When the child does not 
act to meet social approval of mother, 
father, and others, he is punished. If he 
does follow their instructions, the parents 
furnish the child with ‘’reasons” for so 
doing. Thus, the eating of spinach is said 
to be ’’good” for one’s health. Throughout 
the whole early training period parents con- 
stantly furnish rationalizations for the child 
as a means of re-forming his habits and 
native reactions to conform with socially 
approved behavior. In adult life in our 
country, rationalizations are very common, 
and in defending our condua nothing is 
more important. Rationalization is a de- 
fense melanism construaed to keep peace 
with ourselves and with our fellows. 

Authority and divided-reaction pat- 
terns. Not only do care and kindness come 
from the parents, but the demands of au- 
thority are early laid upon the child. The 
inhibition of action by disapproval is im- 
portant in the growth of the self. While the 
mother begins the expression of power over i 
the child in our society, it is usually the i 
father who wields the final authority. Al- 
though our own culture more or less de- 
mands that the father praise the baby and 
show some outward marks of aflFeaion, as , 
the child grows up the father takes over 
from the mother the task of discipline. But ! 
affeaion and love between father and child 
are as evident as the child’s fear of pater- 
nal punishment. Out of this contaa the 
child construas the image of the father, 
which defines his own behavior in the pres- 
ence of the father. In Western society the 
child gradually builds up two rather diver- 
gent patterns. One is that of the father and 
the mother as the givers of good things, as 
kind and loving. The other is that of stern 
parents who demand conformity, which is ! 
unpleasant to the child but which he must 
accept or suffer punishment at their hands. 
The child is often confused in regard to his 
parents because of these conflicting images. ; 
On the one hand, he loves his parents and 
wishes to please them. On the other hand, 
he hates and fears them. The parental 
image, therefore, is really split in two, one : 
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representing the lovable object, the other 
symbolizing the parental power and au- 
thority. This division reflects an important 
feature of most personalities: ambivalence 
of thought and action. 

Ambivalence is the simultaneous attrac- 
tiveness and repulsiveness of an object, per- 
son, or action. Approach or withdrawal are 
elemental reactions to any stimulus. And 
our habits are built up along these same 
lines. Ambivalence is illustrated in the dual- 
ity of love and hatred, of acceptance and 
disapproval by others, of true*’ and '"false** 
ideas. In the development of the self- 
image, the pleasant feelings and emotions 
toward certain sorts of condua are set over 
against the unpleasant feelings and emo- 
tions toward other aspects of the same 
situation. 

Identification obviously plays an impor- 
tant part in the action of approach and ac- 
ceptance, since these involve sympathy and 
love. The tendency toward withdrawal or 
avoidance tends to unpleasant reactions — 
to set up fear and hatred. In this process 
another mechanism, projeaion, comes into 
play. 

Projection has to do with thrusting out- 
ward upon some other person or objea our 
own wishes, ideas, and attitudes. As the 
child suppresses his fear and hatred of his 
parents, our culture provides him with sub- 
stitutes: Satan, evil people, or out-groups 
which he can hate. It is seen in the adult 
suspicious of others, who imagines that they 
talk about him behind his back. It is 
dearly brought out in the foisting upon 
children of thwarted ambitions of the par- 
ents, as when a man long desirous of being 
a musician but unable to study music forces 
his son or daughter to undertake a musical 
career. 

Projection and identification therefore go 
together. Although they operate largely at 
an unconsdous level, they are perfectly 
normal and essential aspects of interaction. 
They are espedally important in the balanc- 
ing of our ambivalent drives, habits, ideas, 
and attitude. In later chapters we shall 
have ample occasion to note their opera- 
tion in various ^oup situations. 


Personality and Cultural Direction 
of Processes 

The personality is dosely bound up with 
the nature and direction of one’s attitudes 
toward in-groups and out-groups, and with 
respect to the moral values which his culture 
imposes upon him. 

Ambivalence of attitudes and displace- 
ment. The individual may develop ambiv- 
alent attitudes and reactions to any object 
or situation, personal or material. There 
may be marked identification and affeaion 
on the one hand and strong, aggressive re- 
sponse with accompanying fear and anger 
on the other. It is dear that the beginning 
of these opposing forms of reaaion lie 
within the family and other primary groups. 
Not only do parents induce antagonistic 
as well as co-operative and aflFeaionate re- 
sponses in the diild, but brothers and sisters 
do the same. Often the sibling rivalry for 
power is more intense than the emotional- 
ized resistance to parental controls. Yet, 
while the family situation may permit con- 
siderable open antagonism, it also demands 
a certain degree of congenial interaaion 
among the children, sometimes purchased 
by inhibition of strong aggressions. 

We may well ask. What becomes of these 
inhibited attitudes? They are not lost but 
remain to break out elsewhere, and our 
social organization and culture furnish the 
means and the rationalization for such 
redirection of hostility. One mechanism of 
this is displacement. For instance, as the child 
grows up, his play group may fall into com- 
petition and conflict with another, giving 
his aggressive tendencies freer play. Fur- 
thermore, his suppressed dislike and hatred 
for his parents, his bfothers and sisters, or 
other members of the household may be 
projeaed upon the members of the opposi- 
tion play group, gang, , or other group. 
Furthermore, the older family members 
themselves indua the 4iild into these an- 
tagonistic attitudes hy talk about the family 
aaoss the street which is not **as good as 
ours,*’ or about the neighborhood ""across 
the tracks,** where the children ^e dirty, 
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the parents worthless, and generally not 
fit to associate with children and adults of 
our ‘'better, “superior’* neighborhood. 
Then we learn firom the church and the 
home that our religious organization is 
superior to another, that Christians are 
better than heathens. In school, at church, 
and at home we not only learn the glories 
and superiorities of our country but learn 
to fear and dislike other nations. These 
attitudes are all founded upon fear, rivalry, 
jealousy, and opposition within the family 
and the primary groups. Later they may 
be displaced to the out-groups. 

The sense of nearness or remoteness in 
regard to other persons or groups is often 
called social distance. Toward members of 
our own congeniality group, our family, 
our comrades, our neighbors, our race, or 
our nation we feel intimate and friendly. 
Toward members of other families, com- 
munities, nations, and races we feel much 
more remote, much more distant, much less 
intimate and kindly. The degree of inten- 
sity of in-group vs. out-group feeling may 
be measured dong a scale of social dis- 
tance. 

Integration of personality in group life. 
The balance or co-ordination of a person’s 
desires or tendencies depends upon the 
nature of the group participation. In the 
early years the identification of the child 
with the parents and family situation is 
rather complete. But as his group contacts 
reach outward, the intensity of tiie identi- 
fication deaeases. The identification in 
the family circle is intimate and deeply emo- 
tional; that as a member of an international 
scientific association may be highly imper- 
sonal, intellectual, and but very slightly 
emotional, except perhaps as the member- 
ship enhances the ego. There is a kind of 
scale of identification firom a deep and 
abiding sort with one’s mother, father, or 
as an adult ydth one’s mate and one’s chil- 
dren, , through the varioifs primary and 
secondary groups to those rather illy defined 
publi<3 or; crowds of whidi we may be but 
temporary : f Moreover, in the 

second^ land society our 
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identification is likely to be largely to group 
symbols rather than to persons. 

Yet identification covers but half the 
process of integration. Man is not only 
filled with love, sympathy, and friendly re- 
actions of approach and co-operation; he 
is also filled with hatred, dislike, and an- 
tagonistic reaaions of competition and con- 
flict, or withdrawal. Once again the ideas, 
attitudes, and habits built up toward the 
others-group are important. Our integra- 
tion or balance is accomplished by the in- 
terplay of these two sets of opposite pat- 
terns, such as love and hate, like and dis- 
like, sympathy and disgust, approach and 
withdrawal, co-operation and competition or 
conflict. These dual patterns run through- 
out our social order at every point. They 
are refleaed in culture because they exist in 
man and in his reaaions to his fellows. 

The integration of the personality is thus 
made possible by reason of the relation of 
the individual to persons and symbols of the 
in-group and the out-group. We can at 
the same time love our fellow members of 
the in-group and co-operate with them, and 
with equal good grace and social approval 
despise and be aggressive toward members 
of the out-group. In some instances, the 
more rudimentary aaion patterns are per- 
mitted or at least not taboo. Certain group- f 
ings -- comradeship, congeniality, aimi- 
nalistic or orgiastic gangs, religious cults 
fostering intense emotionalism, or mobs — i 
may afford the individual a chance to ex- ' 
press his elementary personal desires rather 
fully. Or again, the antagonism to the out- 
group, the hatred and even physical vio- 
lence permitted with moral approval of the 
we-group, affords one a fine opportunity to 
express the more biological but pleasant ag- 
gressive impulses. In short, the out-group 
offers us an objea upon which to projea 
the hatred and violence we would really 
like to wreak on members of our own in- : 
groups. This is exaaly what intense con- ! 
flia does for us. War, labor-employer dis- 
putes, religious controversy, even sports 
— all afford an opportunity to strike a bal- 
ance between two otherwise opposite tend- 
encies within us. It is evident that the; 
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HGURE 7 

Opposite Social-Cultural Outlets and Their Corresponding Ambivalent 

Personal Attitudes 



PRIMART-GROnP 

SITUATIONS 

1. Resistance and hostility to- 
ward parental training and 
authority 

2. Sibling rivalry for role and 
status in home 

3. Conflia-competition with 
playmates, or resistance to 
adults in reference to play, 
or in o±er groups 


SECONDARY-GROUP 

SITUATIONS 

Antagonism toward out- 
groups, e.g., occupations, 
classes, races, churches, na- 
tions, and any other that 
serve as outlets for aggres- 
sion 


Life-Organization 
of the Individual: 
Drives, Attitudes, 
Traits, Habits, 
Values 





i 

1 


Integration at 
Primary-Group 
Level 


Integration at 
Secondary-Group 
Level 







3. Love and affection for 
friends and fellow members 
of same neighborhood or 
primary community 
2. G)-operation and affeaion 
with reference to siblings 
1. Love, affection, and identi- 
fication with mother, father 


Co-operation and affection 
toward in-groups, a.g,, oc- 
cupations, classes, races, 
churches, nations, and any 
other that serve as focal 
point for identification and 
mutual participation 


social order has grown up in reference to, 
or out of, these deeper patterns of the indi- 
viduaFs interaaion with his fellows. Fig- 
ure 7 gives a schematic view of typical fac- 
tors in this interplay of identification and 
opposition as it relates to the individual 
impulses, attitudes, and habits. 

Moral training. Not only does the very 
in-group vs. out-group patterning of so- 
ciety serve to separate as well as to co-ordi- 
nate the individual’s drives and attitudes, 
but there often arises another situation in 
which ambivalence plays a part. One aspea 
of socialization has to do with inducting 
±e individual into the moral order; that is,- 


he learns the taboos, rituals, regulations, 
laws, and standard praaices which are con- 
sidered right and proper for hfin to follow. 
Obviously, the demands of culture in these 
matters frequently run counter to deep- 
seated motives and attitudes resulting from 
early personal-social conditioning of the 
biological impulses. Again, the inhibition 
of impulses does not mean their elimination 
from the personality, but rather that they 
find substitutive or other outlets. 

As a result of moral training, then, the 
individual may find himself pulled between 
two opposing poles. One of these has to 
do with his own immediate pleasures, the 
sadsfaaion of his more elemental physio- 
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logical wants and acquired personal desires. 
The other has to do with the moralized 
motives which man develops as he learns 
from his primary and secondary groups the 
objects and values which preserve society 
and give public approval. The first set of 
patterns, although affected by social inter- 
action, is more rudimentary and often de- 
pends upon social-personal rather than cul- 
tural conditioning. It leads to a personal 
hedonistic (pleasure-seeking) definition of 
the situation. 

Yet the person may resist the dominant 
moral forces of the community. Qearly 
his hedonistic definitions are not unaffected 
by interaction with other persons, but the 
purpose or objea of this interaction is dis- 
tinctly the wi^ for personal pleasure. He 
may, however, find some group which will 
permit him such satisfaaions and, if h^ 
does, he gets an integrated pattern since 
he can at once indulge himself and secure 
a certain social approval in so doing. Con- 
formity to the utilitarian, moral code, of 
course, provides one much approval and 
status; and for this reason, in the long run, 
the moral forces in a culture have distinct 
advantages over those which run counter 
to them. This is an important point in 
social control. While an individual may 
indulge himself in a certain amount of devi- 
ant condua, on the whole he will find that 
he cannot keep this segregated from a large 
area of other human relations, and he will 
either have to give up such indulgences or 
find that the social expeaancies and ap- 
provals of others will in time be influenced 
by reason of the same. 

Moral views and moral action. One has 
but to open one's eyes and ears, however, to 
realize diat men's professions of morality 
often do not correspond any too closely 
with their moral actions. What men say, 
what they profess, is often at considerable 
variance with what they do. Verbal reac- 
tions seldom have to correlate perfectly with 
overt reactions, except in exaa science and 
its application. VerM profession of moral 
cod^ will satisfy hundreds of situations 
where overt condua is not demanded. 


A second matter concerns the strain within 
the personality set up by divergence between 
profession and practice. In a society like 
ours, where Qiristian morality has a difficult 
time of it to match with sharp business prac- 
tices, where the making of money out- 
weighs most other considerations, the verbal 
code is frequently a matter of mouthing a 
ritual or a phrase. The tolerance we show 
for the man who makes millions by dis- 
honest stock manipulation or by gambling 
and vice indicates that in American society, 
at least, the workaday moral code is rather 
different from that taught by religion and 
tradition or that found embodied in the 
law. In a society like ours there is perhaps 
less strain between belief and action than 
we imagine, although psychiatrists and clin- 
ical psychologists report many specific cases 
in which neurotic or more serious mental 
breakdown was due, in part at least, to an 
unresolved conflia within the patient be- 
tween his high moral training in religion 
and his patterns of somewhat unethical and 
auel competition to make money or attain 
political success. 

In this whole matter rationalization plays 
its part. When the action does not fit the | 
profession, we consciously and uncon- : 
sciously find excuses. Rationalizations i 
usually come rather readymade to us from 
our culture, and the simple mechanism of' 
projection also lends its aid to lay the blame 
for our condua on someone else or on some ! 
phase of the situation. Even the man in the 
street who has picked up the mythology of ; 
modem science may "blame" his condua i 
on his disordered glands, on his "uncon- : 
sdous mind," or on the economic or social i 
order. 

Although moral codes differ in various; 
societies, the strain between verbal profes- 
sion and overt condua is relatively com- 1 
mon. In closely knit religious communities 
with a simple economic order and direa 
primary-group controls — such as were! 
developed in Europe and America after the| 
Protestant Reformation — one often finds, 
an amazingly high correlation between' 
the culture norms of condua and the! 
daily condua of the communicants. In a: 
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complex, highly diverse society like that in 
western Europe and America today, such 
integration of personality and social order 
is rare indeed. 

Disintegration of personality. Ideas, 
attitudes, and habits which are built up in 
reference to objects and values do not 
always co-ordinate within the individual 
in such a way as to make for a harmonious 
self. There are, of course, no perfectly 
balanced, adjusted persons in every situa- 
tion, but most normal persons work out 
some plan of action and thought which 
enables them to get along. Those persons 
who are not able to strike any adequate 
sort of compromise tend to fall into some 
kind of personal disorder. 

Aside from the obviously deranged per- 
sons who are the object of study and treat- 
ment by psychiatry, there are many persons 
who fail to work out a satisfactory adapta- 
tion to the social world around them. For 
example, a child 6om a broken home may 
suffer a nervous breakdown because he can- 
not adjust to changes brought about by 
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death or desertion of one or both his 
parents. Or a woman may develop a mental 
conflict in attempting to be a conventional 
wife and to engage in a profession at the 
same time. Or an individual may turn to 
delinquency, aime, or alcoholism as a 
means of seeking some compensatory satis- 
factions for frustrations, as we noted above. 
Then, too, exposure to highly deviant cul- 
tures may induce a confusion and even per- 
sonal disintegration. The migrant ftom a 
peasant country to a highly industrialized 
one and, especially, his children often have 
diflSculty in shifting their attitudes and 
values from the old culture to the new. 

For the most part, to repeat, individuals 
strike some sort of working balance be- 
tween their motives and their goals. But 
in the face of continuing crises there are 
•always some who seek security in projecting 
before themselves and others ideal institu- 
tions which somehow will produce ideal 
and completely integrated personalities. 
This is a kind of fantasy, and we shall return 
to consider it when we take up social-cul- 
tural planning. 


Interpretative Summary 

1. Socialization (including enculturation) is the chief means by which the personality 
is developed and sustained. 

2. What socialization may accomplish, however, depends upon the organic foundation 
of the individual, 

3. The importance of socialization is shown by case studies of individuals who expe- 
rienced unusual degrees of isolation, due either to lack of social-cultural conditioning 
or to serious physical limitations, or both. 

4. The family is the matrix of the personality; and of the family members, the mother 
generally plays the most important role in the early training of the child. 

5. In child training there is usually some mixture of affection and indulgence with dis- 
cipline and authority. But the relative proportions of each varies with the cultural 
norms. 

6. Various interactional mechanisms, but especially identification, projection, compensation, 
and rationalization are important in the development of the personality. 

7. The sense of self arises when the individual learns to take the attitude and view toward 
his own acts and thoughts which he learns or infers that other persons take toward 
them. This means the capacity to view otie's self as others do, including the applica- 
tion of cultural expeaancies to one's own conduct. 

8. The social processes of opposition and co-operation play impoitant parts in the emer- 
gence and integration of tihe self. How the individual handles hostility and affection 
depends very much upon cultural conditioning. 
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Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 

A, Questions and Exercises 

1. What effects on normal human development did isolation have upon Anna, Isabelle, 
and Helen Keller? 

2. List the reactions, learned and unlearned, in which Gua and Donald resembled each 
other closely. List those in which they differed. 

3. Why did Gua fail to learn true speech? 

4. Name and illustrate the three basic faaors which determine man’s superiority over 
the apes. 

5. What do studies of feral man and apes contribute to the understanding of man in 
society? 

6. Describe the stages in the rise of the social self. How does the generalized self emerge 
from the specific selves? Illustrate. 

7. How do identification and projeaion operate together in parent-child relations? 

8. Why is the principle of expeaancy so important in interaction? Illustrate the same 
(a) in mother-child contaas, (b) in teacher-pupil relations, and (c) in the relations of 
citizens to national solidarity. 

9. Give illustrations of the manner in which habits and attitudes with regard to the 
in-group and the out-group provide a basis for personality integration (a) at the pri- 
mary-group level and (b) at the secondary-group level. 

10. Write a life history of yourself or of someone whom you know well. Describe the 
growth of personality and show the interplay of personal-social and cultural influences. 

B, Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

Neal E. Miller and John Dollard, Sodal learning and imitation. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. 

A full discussion of socialization from a behavioristic standpoint, 

T. M. Newcomb and E. L. Hartley, eds., Readings in social psychology. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company, 1947. 

A useful compilation of original papers dealing with various aspects of personality among 
other topics. See especially sections I, II, III, and VI. 

Edward Sapir, 'Tersonality,” Encyclopedia of the social sciences^ 12 : 85-88. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. 

An insightful discussion of the topic by one of the first cultural anthropologists to under- 
stand the relationships between the individual, society, and culture. 

Muzafer Sherif, The psychology of social norms. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1936. 

An important book in bringing together the work of the laboratory psychologist and 
that of the sociologist and anthropologist so as the better to understand the thought and 
aaion of the individual in his society. 




Part Two 


Place and People 




Geographic Factors in 
Social-Cultural Life 


Certain effeas of the physical environ- 
ment on man are self-evident although they 
vary from hour to hour, day to day, and 
season to season. If a person walks down 
the street on a hot summer afternoon, he is 
likely to get on the shady side in order to 
seek relief from the intense sunlight. The 
rigors of winter demand more clothes and 
warmer houses. And to build such shelters 
man has usually had to draw upon materials 
near at hand: mud for huts in some places, 
stone in others, and ice or snow in the arctic 
regions. So, too, residence in places of rich 
soil and adequate rainfall produces social 
effects different from those that are pro- 
duced by living on a rainless and windy 
desert or in the hot and humid regions of 
the tropics. 

Such daily and seasonal effects of the 
weather, water supply, and the soil are obvi- 
ous enough. Amd out of such repeated ex- 
periences arose popular and often erroneous 
folklore and pseudo-science about the 
effects of geography on human thought and 
aaion. For example, we often hear indi- 
viduals argue that the Latins, living in warm 
climates as they do, have *'hot blood” and 
are given to quick anger and high*sexuality. 
In contrast, the Finns and Swedes, who 
live in cold latitudes, are said to be stolid 
in temperament and slow to action. These 
notions illustrate, in faa, the place of 
widely accepted but faulty beliefs which we 
noted in chapter 1 when discussing popular 
explanations of condud: not supported by 
science. But these and similar views must 
not mislead ns. Geographic faaors do have 
an important part in individual and group 
living.. of ;i^ese! factors will be ex- 

amined in this chapter. * : : 


Important Geographic Factors 
Which Influence Society and Culture 

Man is affected chiefly by such geo- 
graphic faaors as climate and location, 
natural resources, and the use of physical 
energy. The first two have to do with the 
nature and distribution of land and water 
masses with their respective climates. The 
latter two have to do with the soils, min- 
erals, and plant and animal life as they in- 
fluence man’s daily struggles for survival. 

Climate. Someone has remarked that cli- 
mate we have with us always, although the 
weather changes ftom day to day. That is, 
climate refers to general or average condi- 
tions of temperature, rainfall, wind move- 
ment, and amount of sunshine. Weather is 
the state of ±ese faaors from moment to 
moment, hour to hour, or day to day. 

With respea to temperature geographers 
divide the earth into three zones: tropical, 
temperate, and araic. (See Figure 8.) 
Man's settlement of the earth has been 
limited by the conditions in these and by 
the seasonal variations. Primitives in rela- 
tively small numbers do manage to get on 
in the northern araic regions. In the 
tropics, unless the humidity is too great, 
we find rather more populous nOnliterate 
and higher-culture peoples managing very 
well; but without doubt the most striking 
advances in the history of culture have taken 
place in subtropical and temperate zones. 
Down to the present the congestion of pop- 
ulation seems most evident in these latter 
regions. Ti^ location of the important 
large cities in the Northern Hemisphere 
illustrates this. They fall between the limits 
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FIGURE 8 

Temperature Regions of the World ^ 



of average annual temperatures of 60° 
Fahrenheit (St. Louis, Lisbon, Genoa, Rome, 
Istanbul, Shanghai, Osaka, Kyoto) and 40° 
Fahrenheit (Quebec, Oslo, Stockholm, 
Leningrad). Along the central axis of this 
zone, 50° Fahrenheit, we find Qiicago, New 
York, and Vienna. 

Another distinction is often made be- 
tween oceanic climates, with mild winters 
and cool summers, and continental climates, 
where the extremes of heat and cold are 
very sharp. The former are found espe- 
cially along the western margins of the vari- 
ous continents, the latter in the interior of 
the world’s great land masses. 

Seasonal variation in temperature is im- 
portant. Extreme fluctuations in the sea- 
sons, of course, are wiped out in the aver- 
ages, but in the tropics the variation is little 
from month to month or season to season. 
In the arctic the short summers and long 
winters make human adaptation in the latter 
difficxflt. It is in the temperate zone, where 
temperature changes with the seasons — 

^ From TU working world, hj R. H. Whitbeck, L. 
Durand, and J. R. Whitaker, copyright, 1939. By 
permission of American Book Company. Original 
map prepared by A. E. Parkins. 


but not too violently — that we find, for 
the most part, the largest congestion of 
population and the most complex culture. 

Daily variation in temperature also seems 
important. Ellsworth Huntington, the 
geographer, states that human power is 
more efficient where the temperature fluc- 
tuates somewhat noticeably from day to 
day. Uniform high temperature and high 
humidity produce low output of energy. 
He has also shown that daily variation in 
temperature stimulates energy output, that 
a fall in temperature is rather more stimu- 
lating than a rise, if the fall amounts to as 
much as four degrees.^ 

Rainfall obviously affeas organic life. 
There are wide variations in the amount of 
precipitation in various regions. In the 
Great Basin west of the Rocky Mountains 
the average annual rainfall varies between 
10 and 15 inches; in Wisconsin it is between 
30 and y >\ in New York, 36 to 42; and in 
Alabama, between 55 and 60 inches. The 
sharpest contrasts are found between such 
areas as the tropical seacoast of Brazil (where 

®See Ellsworth Huntington, Civilisation and 
climate, 3 rd ed., pp. 141, 142. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1924. 
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annual precipitation reaches 133 inches at 
the maximum) and parts of Java and India 
(where it is over 100 inches) and areas where 
rainfall is below 10 inches: central Australia, 
parts of Tibet and Mongolia, the Sahara, 
Nevada, and Arizona. 

Temperature and rainfall together make 
for differences in types of agriculture and 
hence in man's social life. With rainfall 
adequate, wheat and corn grow best in the 
zone of mean annual temperature between 
39"^ and 68° Fahrenheit; rice between 68° 
and 86°; while the date palm shows little 
or no growth below 64°. Important soil 
bacteria necessary to growth do not become 
active until soil temperature reaches 45° or 
more, and most crop plants do not grow 
below 42.8°. 

The extent and variations in windfall and 
sunshine also affect man's adaptation to his 
physical environment. Seasonal and less 
frequent variations in wind are linked with 
alternations between rain and sunshine. 
Thus, in the Eastern Hemisphere the mon- 
soons of the eastern tropics bring heavy pre- 
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cipitation at certain seasons, while in the 
large land masses of the interior dry winds 
are associated with extremes of heat and 
cold. So, too, the amount of sunlight 
affeas the growth of plant and animal life 
as well as influences man's adjustments to 
weather. 

Climate primarily determines the nature 
of a region's soils and the kinds and qual- 
ities of plant and animal life which they will 
support. Extremes of cold or dryness limit 
the production of agricultural products, 
while excessive heat and heavy rains of the 
equatorial zone make for luxuriant growth 
of plants and animals. Allowing, of course, 
for invention and diffusion, it is in the cli- 
mate of the middle latitudes characterized 
by ftequent changes in weather and by 
adequate resources that man has shown 
his greatest achievements. 

Land and water surfaces. The total area 
of the earth is 196,950,000 square miles. Of 
this slighdy less than three fifths is water. Of 
the land masses, Eurasia makes up over a 
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Northern and Southern Hemispheres ot the World ^ 



* Prep^ed by L. Kohm T sdurky. 
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third; Africa, one fifth; and North and 
South America together, one quarter. The 
polar regions and the oflF-continent islands, 
including Australia, make up the balance — 
a little less than one fifth. If the student will 
imagine the globe as cut into northern and 
southern halves, rather than in the tradi- 
tional eastern- western hemispheres, he will 
note that Eurasia and North America are 
the world’s great land masses, making up 
more than hdf of the total. In contrast, the 
proportion of water coverage to land mass in 
the Southern Hemisphere is much higher 
than in the Nonhern. (See Figure 9-) 

The topography or configuration of a land 
mass may influence what its inhabitants do. 
This includes such matters as the size and 
shape of a given land mass, its relief or varie- 
ties of altitude, nature of its coastline, and 
distribution of its lakes, rivers, plains, des- 
erts, and mountains. For example, large 
size and compaaness, sometimes referred to 
as depth, may make for a defensibility firom 
attack when the means of warfare are of a 
certain type. A highly indented coastline 
with ample rivers flowing into the sea and 
forming good harbors may foster shipping 
where an unindented and mountainous 
coastKne may not. Western Europe pos- 
sesses such an advantage in contrast to the 
Pacific coasdine of South America. 

Altitude definitely influences man’s habi- 
tation. In Europe and America there are 
few cities of any size at altitudes above 5000 
feet, except in the tropics, where altitude 
produces a cooler climate than along the 
seacoast. For example, from Mexico to 
Chile, aside fi:om certain ports, the most im- 
portant cities are more than <$000 feet above 
sea level. Mexico Qty, with 1,750,000 
people, has an altitude of 7500 feet; and 
Quito, with 120,000 inhabitants, is 9500 
feet above the sea. 

In moxmtainous areas food production is 
often difficult. In Switzerland grazing is 
possible on rather precipitous slopes, but on 
most of the denuded mountains of northern 
China nothing will grow. In Japan only 
15 per cent of the land is under cultivation, 
75 per cent is mountainous, and the remain- 
ing area is eitha: required for nonagricul- 


tural purposes or is otherwise unfit for 
cultivation. 

Soil resources and their use. At present 
the nature and quality of the soil constitute 
the most valuable of all natural resources 
because the soil furnishes mankind its sub- 
sistence in the form of plant and animal 
products. It also provides most of the ma- 
terials for the world’s clothing and shelter 
and an increasing fraction of the raw ma- 
terials for equipment, as seen in the use of 
plastics. Figure 10 shows the natural vege- 
tation of the land surfaces of the earth. Esti- 
mates indicate that about three fifths of this 
surface is of varying degrees of fertility, one 
third is steppes or grassy plains, and the re- 
mainder is made up of infertile deserts, 
mountains, and ice-covered araic regions. 

Good soil teems with baaeria absolutely 
essential to plant life. The types of soil, how- 
ever, differ; and these types will determine, 
within certain limits, the lands of crops which 
may be grown. Sandy soil, for example, 
favors certain fruits and market gardening. 
Clay lands are favorable to grasses and some 
grains. Loams, being intermediate between 
the two, afford the widest variations in use. 
Obviously land utilization will be influenced 
not only by soil type but by topography, 
temperature, and rainfall. The growing 
seasons differ in specific regions and will thus 
also qualify kinds of agricultural activity. 
Thus, for the north temperate zone of this 
continent wheat and maize will mature only 
in average temperature zones between 39° F. 
and 68° F. pice, by contrast, requires temper- 
atures from 68° to 86° F. Corn will grow in 
the cotton belt and wheat in the corn belt, 
but land-use custom will tend to determine 
which crops are raised. 

So, too, in the tropics land use varies 
greatly in terms of rainfall, altitude, and 
temperature. Except at the highest altitudes 
the growing season in the torrid zone is con- 
tinuous. The lower altitudes, marked by 
heavy rainfall, support the mixed forest-grass- 
land vegetation of the tropical savannas. 
The co^er upland^ are good for coffee. 
Along the equator the rainf^ 1 is so heavy that 
forest and other pliant coverage grow at 
incredible rates. Only by unrmitting toil are 
cultivate crops possible. Yet parts of the 
Malayan-East .Indian regk^ suf^rt a dense 
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population. And in some sections there, 
commercialized agriculture has made highly 
profitable the growing of rubber; cinchona, 
from which quinine is derived; and coconut 
trees, from which we get copra. So, too, in 
these regions the struggle for survival has 
driven the population to intensive cultiva- 
tion of rice even in mountainous sections 
which so far defy the use of mechanized 
farming. In short, agriculture is only possible 
and profitable because it is in these regions 
that population pressure is such as to provide 
ample and cheap labor. (See chapter 12.) 

The social life of peoples will be influenced 
by the land-use patterns in terms of soils, 
topography, temperature, and rainfall. Life 
in the wheat areas of the Middle West, for 
instance, is quite different from that of the 
dairyman of New York or Wisconsin or 
that of the market gardener of the Atlantic 
or Pacific seaboard. The wheat fanner has 
an intensive period of hard work of plowing 
and planting, with a long stretch during the 
growing season when he has little to do, 
followed in turn by strenuous harve^ing. 
The dairy ferpaer has a cqn^aht routine of 

^ From WhiiBedc, Dur^d, aod Whitaker, of. ch. 
^ permission of .Americab Book Compai^. Orig- 
^ prep^ed by 


care of his cattle, day by day, the year round, 
and certain seasonal work as weU. The 
market gardener is continuously busy dur- 
ing the planting, growing, and harvesting 
seasons but, like the fhiit grower or wheat 
farmer, may have some periods of relatively 
little farm activity. 

In the past, as long as there was plenty of 
unused but good land available, people 
tended to exploit their soil and water sup- 
plies unwisely.® As old lands were used up, 
they moved onto fresh soil and began the 
same inefficient cycle. This happened in 
parts of ancient China, India, and Europe 
until the farmers learned better ways of 
farming. In the United States, soil exploita- 
tion has been most costly. For example, in 
our own South, decades of unwise cropping 
of cotton and tobacco used up the soils to 
such a degree that the cost of fertilizers 
necessary to restore productivity became so 
great that any margin of profit was cut to the 

* For an mdsive analysis o£ man's wasteful ex- 

S loitation of his land resources, see Fairfield Osborn, 
plundered planet. Boston: little, Brown & Com- 
pany, 194B. See also G. V. Jacks and R. O. Whyte, 
vanishit^ lands; a world survey of soil erosion; New 
York: Doubleday & Company, 1939; and William 
Vogt, Road to survival^ New York: William Sloane, 
Associates, 194fi. 
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FIGURE 11 

Distribution of Erosion in the United States ^ 



minimum or actually disappeared. A more 
recent instance of like exploitation is the 
wheat farming of the grasslands of the great 
Western Plains. In years of relatively good 
rainfall, combined with good prices, wheat 
crops there have been most profitable. In 
the intervening years, when the rainfall is 
scanty, serious depletion of the topsoil 
results and widespread economic distress is 
common. The dustbowls of the plains are 
witness to these fects. Figure 11 ^ows the 
extent of erosion in the United States. 

Such ^destructive occupation*’ of the 
land, as Jean Brunhes, a French geographer, 
calls it, is an important faaor in the relation 
of population to food supply. As cheaper 
fertilizers and improved methods of farming 
are developed, such misuse* of the land may 
cease; but only in recent decades in the 
United States have we xmdataken public 
programs to remedy the wastage. The 
Tennessee Valley Audiority is the most tell- 
ing example at present. 

® U, S. Dept, of Agriculture. 


Man’s destruaion of forests has also been 
a serious faaor in many regions, not only 
in wastage of timber but in subsequent 
economic loss by erosion and by failure to 
replant the areas. The classic example of 
ignorant deforestation is the large mountain- 
ous area of north China, now barren of all 
vegetation and useless for growing timber 
and, even more important, offering no 
ground-cover for snow or for retention of 
moisture. European praaice has been more 
intelligent in this matter. In the United 
States we have been woefully extravagant 
in our use of timber resources in the past, 
but we are slowly learning our lesson. 

Changes in the use of land resources is amply 
illustrated by noting certain differences be- 
tween the situation at the time of the original 
setdement of the United States by the whites 
and the condition today. For the year 1630 
estimates indicate that of the two billion 
aaes in continental United States, about 48 
per cent of the land surface was in dense 
primeval forest; 38^ per cent in grassland; 
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11 per cent in shrubs and vegetative cover in 
relatively arid regions; and less than 3 per cent 
in desert. In this vast area there lived about 
one million Indians, who had become so 
adapted to nature that there was little or no 
destruaive exploitation of the land resources. 
Today estimates indicate the following ap- 
proximate percentages: About 8 per cent of 
the land surface is in forests still available for 
timbering; another 10 per cent in cut-over 
forests now growing, which will be available 
in the future; and 3 per cent is in cut-over 
timber which is dying out. In addition, farm 
woodland comprises 8 per cent. Farm crop- 
land makes up 25 per cent, open gra 2 ing land 
17 per cent, and farm pasturage 22 per cent of 
the total. The balance is represented in land 
taken up by cities and towns, highways, rail- 
roads, and other withdrawals made by man. 

It is evident that in 300 years profound 
alterations have been made in what geogra- 
phers call the ** natural landscape.” The ex- 
ploitation of our natural resources has gone 
hand in hand with the expansion of our 
capitalist-industrial order. We could not 
have advanced as we have without this. Yet 
our industrial progress has been purchased at 
the cost of tremendous wastefulness, espe- 
cially in the matter of forests and soil coverage. 

Of the world’s population, 80 per cent 
still depend on agriculture as a means of 
getting a living. Yet the most significant 
aspeas of the 20th century derive from the 
rise and expansion of modem industry. In 
fact, although only 20 per cent of the world’s 
peoples depend directly upon modem in- 
dustry for a living, this fraction is rapidly 
shaping the habits, attitudes, and ideas — in 
short, the culture — of the other 80 per 
cent. (See chapter 12.) Therefore we must 
exami ne man’s use of other natural resources, 
particularly those providing energy and 
minerals so important in the productive 
processes of modern industry. 

Before discussing the importance of these 
today, a word must be said about the mean- 
ing of '^natural resources” such as coal, 
water power, iron, oil, natural gas, and non- 
ferrous metals. For our purposes a resource 
must be defined in cultural terms. The 
mere existence of a physical thing does not 
make it a resource until man has learned 
to use it for some human purpose*. The 


American Indians who roamed over the 
coal deposits of the Alleghenies or hunted 
through the iron range in the upper Great 
Lakes region had no knowledge of, or use 
for, coal and iron. Nor did the Algonquin 
or Iroquois, who must have looked in awe 
at Niagara Falls, dream of making use of 
its water power. 

Energy-producing resources. Among 
other things which distinguish modern in- 
dustry from earlier forms of manufaaure 
and transportation is the replacement of the 
muscular eflforts of man and his domesti- 
cated animals by mechanical or chemical 
power. Today the flow of raw materials, no 
matter what their nature or source, is toward 
places where the use of industrial power is 
highly developed. Wealth and industrial 
strength, with associated political power, 
increase most rapidly in those regions and 
nations so favored. 

The chief sources of industrial energy are 
coal, oil, natural gas, and water. Of these, 
coal remains the fundamental one, though 
oil has, in recent decades, become more 
important relatively. For instance, in 1910 
in the United States about 86 per cent, and 
in the world at large about 90 per cent, of 
the needs of energy came from coal. Today 
coal supplies approximately three fifths of 
the world’s energy requirements; oil, a little 
more than one fifth; water power, about one 
eighth; and natural gas, the remainder. The 
major coal deposits of the earth, as is true 
also of iron ores, are centered in rather nar- 
rowly defined areas of the United States, 
western Europe, and Russia. About 50 per 
cent of the world’s coal is to be found in 
the United States. 

Not all countries and regions are using 
their coal resources at equal rates. Japan 
has been depleting her meager coal reserves 
at a very rapid pace; and there, as else- 
where, the continual and increasing pres- 
sure of exploitation means, in time, mount- 
ing costs of operation and hence of price in 
the market. As to current produaion, the 
United States is using about 29 per cent of 
the world’s total; Germany about 25 per 
cent; Britain about 17 per cent; and the 
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Soviet Unioa approximately 8 or 9 per cent. 
Looking into the future, North America 
has nearly 68 per cent of the world *s coal 
reserves, Asia about 17 per cent, and Europe 
only 10 per cent. Neither South America 
nor Africa has any substantial coal resources. 
The rate at which reserves will be used up, 
of course, depends upon the extension of 
present industrialization. We may expea 
a slowing-down of the rate of industrial 
growth in this country, Germany, and 
France, and a faster rate of decline in 
Britain. In contrast, we may expect a cer- 
tain acceleration in the Soviet Union, at 
least in the short-run future. 

Oil is second to coal as a present-day 
source of energy; but its present rate of ex- 
ploitation may alter its relative importance. 
The steady inaease in the produaion of oil 
in the United States is evidence of this. For 
example, in 1859, when the commercial ex- 
ploitation of oil began, this country pro- 
duced but a scant 2000 barrels. In I860 
produaion sprang to 500,000 barrels, and 
in 1861 to more than 2 million. By 1880 it 
had multiplied twelvefold over the 1861 
figure. In 1900 it was just under 64 million 
barrels, and by 1915 it had reached 281,- 
104,000. In 1929 the production slightly 
exceeded one billion barrels. Produaion 
fell off to three quarters of this in 1932 but 
rose to 1,352,000,000 barrels in 1940. Dur- 
ing World War II production in this country 
exceeded 1,500,000,000 barrels annually. 

Today there is every evidence that our oil 
reserves are rapidly dimini^ing; and some 
experts say that, at present rates of produc- 
tion, we have but twelve to fourteen years' 
supply ahead. In the meantime, the petro- 
leum resources of Mexico, Venezuela, and 
Trinidad — to note the three other chief 
western sources •— are being rapidly de- 
pleted. In like manner Soviet Russia and 
her satellites have begun to sense the pinch 
of her available supplies. Today all of the 
major world powers are looking more and 
more to the Near Eastern sources: Arabia, 
Egypt, and Iran in particular. Even the 
East Indian reserves seem limited. 

The importance of water power as a 
source of industrial Energy has probably 


been overemphasized in this country, due 
chiefly to the faa that questions of develop- 
ing hydroelectric power, in particular, have 
become entangled in state and federal pol- 
itics. And with reference to its utility gen- 
erally, Howard A. Meyerhoff, the geologist, 
points out four important facts which 
must be borne in mind in discussing water 
power as a source of industrial energy: First, 
since it is annually renewed by rainfall, it is 
indestruaible; second, it is industrially use- 
ful only within the limits of economic trans- 
mission; third, its industrial usefulness is 
limited because, for many reasons, it cannot 
as yet compete in terms of cost with coal 
and oil. And as to the United States, in 
particular, it could furnish not more than 
one fifth of our normal energy needs at 
best.^ 

Regarding the second point, for example, 
the distribution of the potentials of water 
power are interesting. Of the estimated 
world total of 675 million horse power, 
slightly more than 40 per cent is to be found 
in Africa, 22 per cent in Asia, and 11 per 
cent in South America. It is clear that in 
Africa and South America such power will 
long remain unused since these continents 
do not possess either coal or iron, on which 
modern industrialism rests. As to Asia, only 
in Japan has water power been systemati- 
cally used . In faa, ' *more than three fourths 
of the installed generator capacity in all 
Asia is in Japan." ® Even in other conti- 
nents much of the water power is accessible 
only in remote mountainous sections. Ex- 
ceptions such as Niagara Falls, the Alpine 
streams in northern Italy, and the Dnieper 
in Russia, where proximity to centers of 
industry is evident, should not mislead one 
in estimating the importance of water 
power. In short, the greatest concentration 
of water-power reserves are in regions of 
minimum accessibility. 

Natural gas has a very uncertain place as 
a source of industrial energy. Only in the 

^ This and some other pertinent facts in this sec- 
tion have been drawn chiefl 7 from Howard A. 
Meyerhoff, ‘‘The present state of world resources,” 
in Ralph Linton, ed.. The science of man in the lo&rld 
crisis. New York: Columbia University Press, 1945- 

* ^yerhoff, Ihid.^ p. 237. 
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United States and Russia is it used commer- 
cially to any extent. Since much of the 
world's natural gas is produced in regions 
with scanty population and little or no in- 
dustrialization, its praaical utilization has, 
up to now, been definitely limited. In 
Russia methods have been developed for 
gasifying thin but otherwise unworkable 
coal seams. Such sources elsewhere may in 
time find industrial use. But, as with water 
power, the utilization of such energy de- 
pends on proximity to the major centers of 
industrial development. 

The following comments drawn from 
MeyerhofF will serve to summarize this 
section: ® 

1. Industrialization is the most advanced 
in those countries which have an abundance 
of coal or can get it from their neighbors. 

2. These same nations also consume most 
of the world's petroleum, irrespective of its 
origin. 

3. They also make the most extensive 
use of water power and of natural gas. 

4. Aside from the ten or twelve ''fevered 
nations," only China has the potentials for 
extensive industrialization. The others lack 
coal, and their oil and natural gas will likely 
be exhausted within a hundred years. Bar- 
ring the discovery and use of new forms of 
industrial energy, only water power remains 
a potential for these presently undeveloped 
regions, unless atomic power is made 
available for peacetime use. 

5. Again excepting China, the present 
relative position of industrial nations both 
economically and politically to each other 
and to the rest of die world is not likely to 
change in the foreseeable future. Other 
nations and regions will probably remain 
fundamentally agricultural and/or extrac- 
tive in function and hence dependent upon 
the industrial areas. 

6. Of the major industrialized nations, 
only in the United Kingdom are manufac- 
turing, trade, and transportation over- 
whelmingly developed to the virtual exclu- 
sion of agriculture. In all the others there is 
a sound and effeaive balance between in- 
dustry, farming, and the extractive func- 

» ito., pp. 239H240.! ■ 


tions. The fact that the United Kingdom 
must import so much of her food and her 
raw materials is one reason why her indus- 
trial and political future vis-a-vis the other 
strong industrial nations is so problem- 
atical. 

Mineral resources. When man invented 
the smelting of copper and especially iron 
ores and began to fashion more effeaive 
tools and weapons, he made one of his great 
forward steps in culture. These more dur- 
able and malleable metals were much supe- 
rior to the earlier stone and wooden materials 
which man had used for nearly a million 
years of his existence prior to the Metal Age, 
which began about 5000 years ago. In fact, 
the higher civilizations of antiquity in 
Egypt, Babylonia, India, China, Qete, and 
Greece represent a combination of the in- 
vention of writing, the rise of more complex 
social organization, and the use of metals. 
Yet, unlike the present age, these ancient 
civilizations were not dominated by a ma- 
terial culture centered around the use of 
iron and coal. The Industrial Revolution, 
based on iron and coal, began about 1760, 
and its effeas on the material foundation of 
our everyday living have been continuously 
more and more significant. 

In the earlier phases of the Industrial 
Revolution, the close proximity of coal and 
iron made possible the rapid industrializa- 
tion of Britain and northwestern Europe, 
and later of this country. Even today nearly 
80 per cent of the known iron-ore deposits 
and an equal percentage of the world's coal 
are located in rather narrowly limited sec- 
tions of western Europe, the British Isles, 
and North America. 

In fea, in 1940 nearly nine tenths of the 
world's iron ore came from the following 
seven regions listed in the order of impor- 
tance: the Lake Superior distria, Lorraine in 
France, Drivoi Rog in the Ukraine, the 
Kiruna distria of northern Sweden, the 
Midlands of England, the Magnitogorsk 
distria of the southern Urals, and the 
Birmingham diaria of Alabama. 

At present, cheaper and more effective 
means of extracting iron ores and the 
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Redrawn from Army Service Forces manual M104, Strategic and critical raw materials^ p. 52. Headquarters, Army Service Forces, January 15, 1944. 
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availability of relatively cheap transport make 
it possible for well-established centers of 
heavy industry to draw upon iron ores and 
other metals mined at long distances from 
such plants. As in the case of oil, iron and 
other mineral resources flow toward the 
chief centers of energy, particularly coal. 

Not only are industrialized nations seek- 
ing new iron resources over the earth, but 
there has been an increasing heavy drain on 
the reserves, especially as a result of two 
world wars within thirty years. Some idea 
of the colossal use of iron and other min- 
erals is seen in the faa that '*more metal 
has been mined since 1900 than in all the 
earlier history of man.*’ ^ Industry is draw- 
ing on less rich iron-ore deposits. Espe- 
cially is this true of the Ruhr and Saar plants, 
whidi draw on high-grade iron ores from 
Spain and Sweden to supplement their local 
supply. 

The extent of remaining reserves is some- 
what difficult to estimate. This country 
probably has about 5200 million tons, per- 
haps enough for another quarter century or 
so unless we dip more heavily into the lower 
grades. Western Europe has altogether 
about 8100 million tons available. The 
Soviet Union alone has probably as much 
as or more than this latter figure. In con- 

Redrawn from Army Service Forces manual 
M104, op. cit.^ p. 56. 

^ Meyerhoff, op. cit., p. 240. 


sidering reserves, however, some thought 
must be given to the development of sub- 
stitutes for steel in the form of such lighter 
and durable metals as aluminum and in the 
use of plastics. Bauxite and magnesium and 
other deposits from which aluminum and 
aluminum alloys are derived are fairly plen- 
tiful, and soybeans — an important source 
of certain plastics — can be grown in widely 
separated temperate regions. Yet for a 
long time to come, the production of iron 
and steel will remain the heart of modern 
industry. Moreover, the present large cen- 
ters will continue to be the chief producer's. 

Though coal and iron dominate the in- 
dustrial scene, there are other mineral re- 
sources of high importance though in lesser 
amounts. The base metals — copper, lead, 
and zinc — unlike iron and aluminum are 
relatively rare, and present sources are being 
rather rapidly exhausted. Among other 
metallic minerals essential to modern in- 
dustry are such alloys as nickel (for heavy 
steel), chromium (for stainless steel, gears, 
projectiles), tungsten (for making cutting 
tools), antimony (for hardening lead, etc.), 
and zinc, copper, platinum, and gold. 
There are also important nonmetallic min- 
erals aside from coal and petroleum, such 
as asbestos, fluorspar (flux in steel mills), 
mica, potash, phosphates, sulphur, and 
others. The world distribution of some of 
these is shown in Figure 12. Figures 13 and 
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14 show the relative amounts of a variety 
of resources — mineral, food, and others — 
controlled or held by the major nations as 
of 1940. Postwar boundary changes, of 
course, call for some alterations in the pro- 
portions, but from a regional rather than a 
political standpoint these figures reveal 
varying degrees of industrial self-sufficiency. 

FIGURE 14 
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The amount and availability of natural 
resources in relation to society and culture 
become acute in periods of international 
conflict. They also have important bearing 
on peacetime relations among nations. But 
before discussing this matter, we must ex- 
amine the potential effects of the air age 
and of atomic science as they relate geo- 
graphic factors to society and culture. 

The Air Age 

The rapid development of air transport 
has profoundly altered the nature and place 
of many geographic factors in social- 
cultural life. The continuing improve- 
ments in kinds of fuel, types of planes, and 
rates of speed all point to still further 
changes. One of the most obvious effeas, 
of course, is the lessening importance of the 
former barriers of mountains, seas, and dis- 

Redrawn ftoni Army Service Forces manual 
M104, op, ciP.^ p. 57. 


tance. The shrinkage of travel time in the 
United States illustrates the point. It is 
about 2600 miles from New York Qty to 
San Francisco. By wagon travel, averaging 
25 miles a day, it would take 104 days to 
make the trip; by automobile, averaging 
around 275 miles a day, it takes about 10 
days to cover the distance. At an average 
speed of 30-35 miles per hour for a 24-hour 
day, a train can do it in 3J4 days. By air- 
plane it takes between 12 and 18 hours. 

Air-age geography. A second and more 
significant effect is the alteration in the 
global setting of travel and transportation. 
Although from childhood on we are told 
that the earth is round, the maps we study 
as well as our daily movements over the 
ground mean that in practice we think of 
the earth as flat, that is, two-dimensional. 
Regarding the larger world, outside most of 
our daily experience, we learned about 
eastern and western hemispheres or we saw 
the world spread out on Mercator’s Projec- 
tion, which, of course, greatly exaggerates 
land mass and distances near the poles. 
Today, in the air age, the globe can no 
longer be thought of as two hemispheres — 
one East, one West — separated by large 
bodies of water, nor can it be thought of in 
Mercator’s terms. It must be thought of 
as a monosphere — as one world. The air- 
plane has annihilated distances. For in- 
stance, in Europe the Mediterranean, the 
North Sea, and die Baltic are mere fishponds 
traversible in a few minutes. The Atlantic 
is like the pre-air-age Mediterranean, pas- 
sable in less than a day’s time. Only the 
Pacific still retains some of the features of 
an ocean, in the traditional sense, but island 
hopping and long-range stratospheric air 
travd have rapidly shrunk its former impos- 
ing distances, '^ile atmospheric condi- 
tions such as wind directions, frequency of 
storms, tendencies to cloudiness, and the 
like still alter somewhat the course of air- 
plane movement, for the most part it is 
not controlled either by land or water condi- 
tions on the surface of the earth. The air- 
plane can fly in any direction. It has made 
geography truly three-dimensional. The 
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political, economic, and social implications 
of these facts are enormous. (See below.) 

The relationships of land to water mass 
today — with all the social-economic-polit- 
ical implications — have been greatly al- 
tered. Figure 15 shows some of the more 
important of these in terms of possible air- 
plane movements, especially as related to 
certain strategic corridors in present and 
future world relations in peace or in war. 


FIGURE 15 

The Strategic Corridor Areas in Future World 
Relations 



These are the connections (l) between 
Europe and North America via the Iceland- 
Greenland-Labrador air bridge or its modi- 
fication by movement from Baffinland or 
Greenland directly over the pole; (2) be- 
tween North America and the Orient by the 
Bering Strait-Aleutian-Kurile air bridge; 
(3) between Asia and Australia by the Ma- 
layan- Indonesian bridge; (4) between North 
and South America by the Panama-Antil- 
lean corridor; (5) between Europe, Africa, 
and South America by the Gibraltar-Ca- 
nary-Cape Verde-San Roque bridge; and 
(6) between Europe, Africa, and the Near 

FiOm Himum m the air age by George 

T Renner, 1941, p 120; By of TV Mac- 

fodUa^ Coinpaiiy^ , 
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East by the eastern Mediterranean island- 
and-peninsula connections. 

The dominant locations of the future will 
likely be those land masses contiguous to 
the araic: Ginada and the United States on 
the one side, and Soviet Russia on the other. 
In fact, George T. Renner suggests that 
we will have two heartlands vis-k-vis each 
other across the arctic region (one in cen- 
tral Eurasia, one in North America) and 
that world regions — continental or insular 
— lying beyond these will of necessity play 
lesser roles in future world affairs.^® (See 
below on geopolitics.) 

Obviously the new juxtaposition means 
shifts in the relative importance of certain 
cities or localities as the portals of intercon- 
tinental trade. London, New York, Le 
Havre, Shanghai, Yokohama, Hamburg, 
San Francisco, and Gdcutta may become 
less important; and Winnipeg, Fairbanks, 
Minneapolis, Arkangelsk, Omsk, and Mos- 
cow may begin to be more significant. New 
urban centers along Hudson Bay or the 
North Siberian rim of Asia may be built 
to meet the new needs. Of course, con- 
tinued improvement in range and speed of 
flying may lessen the importance of cities or 
seaions along the rim of the Arctic Ocean. 

Some effects of the airplane on men's 
activities. In farming, the airplane is ex- 
tensively used to dust growing crops against 
pests, to provide a cover of smoke against 
frost, and to move garden and greenhouse 
produas to distant markets. In forestry it 
has been most helpful in spotting forest 
fires. And in mining it provides transporta- 
tion to distant and otherwise inaccessible 
fields. The resort industry benefits from the 
airplane, which makes possible vacations in 
more and more remote seaions without 
undue loss of time in travel. Yet the use of 
the airplane for business travel is still one 
of its chief funaions. For instance, in 1948 
ne^Iy 13 million passengers were carried by 
airplane in the United States alone, and of 
these the overwhelming majority were on 
missions of business. In addition, American 

Ihid.y pp. 152 - 154 , 
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airlines alone carried more than one million 
passengers on international flights. 

Yet the use of the airplane as a carrier of 
freight will be its most important peacetime 
funaion for some time to come. To date 
its utility in this connection has been limited 
by unit cost. It is well-known that water- 
traflSc costs are much lower than those by 
rail, automobile, or airplane. So far the 
costs of the last as a transport have been pro- 
hibitive. However, the development of 
new and cheaper fuels, the enlargement of 
the size of the planes, and especially the 
' use of gliders — the freight cars of to- 
morrow — all envisage future extension of 
use. 

Still other eflPeas are becoming evident. 
Insularity, both geographic and psycho- 
logical, is bound to feel the impaa of air 
trade and travel. Both domestic^y and on 
the larger international front, regional di- 
vergences should be less significant. After 
all, community life, whether large or small, 
depends on communication and exchange 
of goods; and the airplane is removing the 
last barriers to previous isolation, so far as 
the mechanical features go. Yet it is the 
persistence of the attitudes, values, and 
habits of men built up in the centuries of 
the premodem age which must be over- 
come if we are to get a world community. 
But we know that changes in material con- 
ditions often precede alterations in the 
deeper and emotionally determined values 
and action-patterns. The first steps, of 
course, in breaking down the isolation of 
certain regions may be taken at home. 
Alaska is a case in point. Today passenger, 
mail, and freight services have brought 
Alaska nearer to the rest of the United 
States and have given Alaska herself a unity 
which she has not had before. 

The movement of goods and persons over 
long distances is not the only implication of 
the air age. We may look forward to the 
use of the airplane for the short haul, both 
of passengers and freight. Such use will 
mean altering the layout of our cities so as 
to provide portal facilities in centers of busi- 
ness and industry. It will also influence the 
relations of suburban communities to the 


nuclei of economic and social life in the 
large cities. While it may be some time 
before the privately owned plane or heli- 
copter will replace the privately owned 
automobile as a means of travel and reaea- 
tion for the average man and his family, the 
prospect is not entirely fantastic. 

Yet the political implications of the air 
age are the most striking and often get the 
most public attention. Certainly the air- 
plane both in peace and in war has de- 
stroyed the protection of the ocean, moun- 
tain, or desert barriers which once served 
to keep men and nations apart. It is a 
commonplace to note that the political 
organization of the world has not caught 
up to the physical, economic, and social 
implications of air-age transport. Since it 
is with respea to war, in particular, that this 
fact becomes most serious, we shall return 
to the topic when we discuss the place of 
geography in peace and in war. Before 
doing so, however, we must comment on 
other and related changes due to the dis- 
coveries and inventions of nuclear physics. 

The Atomic Age 

The research findings in nuclear physics 
have many implications for peace and for 
war. As must be expeaed, along with solid 
knowledge, all sorts of stereotypes, myths, 
and legends have grown up about the poten- 
tialities of an atomic age. The discussion at 
this point centers around the relation of the 
use of nuclear fission to the availability and 
distribution of certain natural resources and 
the use of atomic energy. In connection 
with the airplane, atomic weapons have an 
important place in war. And surely the 
peacetime use of nuclear fission, assuming 
adequate controls of the use of atom bombs 
and other lethal weapons, will greatly in- 
fluence future society and culture. 

Atomic age and geography. As we know, 
atoms are the building blocks of the physical 
universe; that is, all matter consists of atoms 
in certain combinations called molecules. 
Other than sunlight and water power, our 
common sources of energy, such as the com- 
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bustion of coal and oil, are the result of 
certain rearrangements in the electronic 
struaure of the atoms of particular sub- 
stances. 

Similar processes supply energy in the 
living body. Such combustion is a kind of 
self-propagating aflFair. In the manner of 
starting a fire: a match lights the paper and 
kindling which, in turn, ignite the coal 
nearest them, which still later ignites coal 
adjacent to it but farther from the paper and 
kindling in the first place. Nuclear fission 
— the chain reaction — is analogous to this. 

Uranium and thorium are, at present, the 
chief elements used in nuclear fission. The 
former is derived firom pitchblende, a brown- 
blackish mineral with pitchlike luster. The 
latter comes from thorite, said to be very 
rare. The chief world distribution of known 
sources of uranium is shown above in 
Figure 12. Surely the search for still other 
deposits is boimd to go on at an increasing 
rate as this new source of energy becomes 
more widely used. 

The potential uses to which the principles 
of nuclear fission may be put are almost 
beyond human imagination. Stories of the 
damage to life and property done by the two 
bombs dropped on Japan in 1945 — one at 
Hiroshima, the other at Nagasaki — are wide- 
spread. The explosion of an atomic bomb 
produces at least four deleterious effects: 
first, an enormous release of energy; second, 
the rapid rising of temperature; third, terrific 
blast effeas; and fourth, more or less pro- 
longed radiation. As to the release of energy, 
the physicist M. L. Oliphant reported in 1946 
that a bomb of critici size, containing be- 
tween 22 and 66 pounds of fisaonable 
material, would release energy equal to that 
produced by an explosion of from 200,000 to 
600,000 tons of TNT. The astoimding rise in 
the temperature of the air around an explosion 
comes from the kinetic energy imparted to the 
fragments as the fission takes place. In the 
immediate vicinity of the exploding bomb 
the temperature is of the order of tens of 
millions of degrees Centigrade. A huge fire- 
ball is produced by the explosion, and tem- 
peratures at its edge probably run to firom 
8000 to 9000 degrees Centigrade. In faa, this 
fireball is really a small sun radiating heat and 
light and various damaging rays. 


The blast effect is of two sorts: positive or 
outward, and negative or inward. The former 
comes from the enormous pressures set up by 
the superheated gas made by the explosion. 
The latter is an aftereffect resulting from the 
rapid cooling of the gas. Radiation effects are 
also of two sorts: those set up during the ex- 
plosion itself, and the residual type which 
lingers in the vicinity of the explosion for 
varying periods thereafter. Various radioac- 
tive rays are let loose which may have lethal 
effects on plant and animal life. (See chapter 

70 

This is not the place to review, even 
briefly, the destruction wrought at Hiro- 
shima, Nagasaki, and later as a result of the 
tests at Bikini and elsewhere. But it may be 
pointed out that the damage done by these 
first trials at atomic bombing are undoubt- 
edly minimal compared to what may be 
done as the bombs become more deadly 
and are used in great numbers on single 
targets. 

The peacetime use of the principle of 
nuclear fission opens up vast possibilities. 
In time we may expect its application to the 
production of energy for purposes of in- 
dustry, though dijEcult tasks of costs and 
engineering will have to be completed be- 
fore we may expect its widespread use. In 
the meantime steady advances are being 
made in applying other products of nuclear 
fission, especially the radioisotopes. These 
permit further experimentation into the 
processes which cause many plant and ani- 
mal diseases and into ways to improve the 
productivity of the soil. Scientists are also 
attacking the factors which produce human 
cancer with the aid of their knowledge of 
nuclear fission. 

Yet even such improvements in develop- 
ing new resources and benefiting mankind 
otherwise are not without certain hazards. 
Workers in laboratories and industries con- 
cerned with various aspeas of nuclear 
physics, whether, at the experimental level 
or applicational level, are exposed to the 
dangers of radioactivity. Among the most 
serious are bums derived fi:om contaa with 
radioactive matter. While various precau- 
tions are taken as more and more is known 
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about the subtle ejflfects on human beings, 
it may take some time before the handling 
of certain phases of necessary processes will 
be made sufficiently foolproof to permit 
widespread industrial, agricultural, and 
medical applications.^® 

Geographic Factors in Peace and 
in War 

The political, economic, and social rela- 
tions of modern nation-states are being 
continuously affeaed by technological ad- 
vances. The use of the airplane and the ap- 
plication of the principles of nuclear physics 
are only two of the most impressive of many 
changes in our own day. These relations 
of nations may be stated in terms of relative 
power, that is, the ultimate possibility of 
imposing the will of one nation or an alli- 
ance of nations upon that of another or 
alliance of others. Such power is at its high- 
est when there is a combination of popula- 
tion or manpower, rich and varied resources, 
industrial techniques, high standards of liv- 
ing for the bulk of the population, the will 
to live, and the concentration of power in 
the hands of the political state. 

The conditions of power. The power- 
potential of any nation-state is of two kinds: 
the total potential which it can muster, 
given time to do so, and the immediate or 
effeaive potential available at a given time 
and place. '^The strategic position of a 
state in relation to other states at any given 
moment (in peace or war) as distingui^ed 
from its total power position, is determined 
by its effective potential.*' In a time of 
large political units — at best seven or eight 
of the total sixty-odd so-called ‘'sovereign 
states'* today — geographic factors have an 
important place, though they are not all. 

For a suggestive forecast of some of the effects 
of the af^Hcation of nuclear fission on society and 
culture^ see W. F. Ogbum, ‘‘Sociology and the atom,” 
Amrican Journal of Sociology, 1946, 51 : 267-275- 

Army Service Forces manual M10301, p. 4, 
Geographic foundations of national fower,^ section L 
Washmgton, D. C.; Government Printing Office, 
1944. 


‘The power potential of a state resides in 
the human and material resources at its dis- 
posal, its people, its land, and the various 
things that the people have made or acquired 
from other people. The human resources 
comprise not only manpower but certain 
qualities and institutions which make man- 
power effective: charaaer, skill, governmental 
organizations, and, extremely important, 
national cohesion or ability to stick together 
in the pursuit of the larger national policies 
in spite of differences in minor interests and 
opinions. The material resources comprise 
aU the material things that the people use or 
could use in carrying on a war: their natural 
resources in land, soils, and minerals, their 
roads, railroads, cities, factories, tools, etc., as 
well as their military equipment.” ^ 

Obviously the geographic faaors must be 
tied up with such important human ele- 
ments as population and national pride, 
esprit de corps or morale, and aims and 
values. These human faaors we shall dis- 
cuss elsewhere. (See chapter 24.) At this 
point let us note some of the important 
geographic faaors: 

Geographic position, or location with re- 
spea to other nations, is important. In the 
past Europe has represented a variety of 
power centers, charaaerized for hundreds of 
years by struggles, political and economic, 
among the various nations seeking domi- 
nance. The United States, lying strategi- 
cally athwart the Atlantic-Pacific traderoutes, 
long remained in a favorable position of iso- 
lation, proteaed by distance and aided by 
the friendly British seapower. Thus she 
was able to keep relatively aloof from power 
conflicts, either in Europe or in the Far 
East. Today, in an air and atomic age, this 
situation no longer obtains. Japan, too, 
due to her rapid industrialization and 
friendly rdations with the British and the 
Americans, was able to expand her power- 
potentials in east Asia until she came into 
conflia with Western powers, first with 
Russia in 1904 and then with the United 
States and Britain in World War II. So far, 
neither China nor India has developed suffi- 
cient power-potentials to provide a threat 

*8 im,, p. 5. 
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to other countries. In time this situation 
may be radically changed, especially as 
regards China. 

Other positional factors are those of size, 
shape, and depth. This being an era of large 
nation-states, where large size is combined 
with population and available resources, the 
state so situated has distina advantages. 
The United States, for example, in contrast 
to Brazil or Australia — both of which are 
as large as or larger than the United States 
— represents such an advantage. Neither 
Australia nor Brazil has the resources, the 
industry, or the population to be effective. 
In the past shape, also, has had its place. Com- 
pactness of land mass, associated with a 
richly indented coastline, facilitates mobili- 
zation of labor, industry, and military forces in 
times of emergency. Yet if compactness is 
not associated with large size, such concen- 
tration will increase the vulnerability of the 
country, especially to aerial attack. Again, 
elongated countries like Norway, Italy, 
Chile, or Czechoslovakia have boundaries, 
either water or land, which make defense 
difficult. 

In fact, depth is a third faaor which, linked 
to the other two, makes for easier defense. 
Depth, of course, derives first firom size and 
second from shape. The size, depth, and 
shape of Soviet Russia were certainly factors 
in her successful resistance to the Nazi German 
invasion of 1941-1942. 

Yet depth may also be a drawback. In the 
past when it became the defender’s turn to 
attack, he often fell heir to many of the same 
disadvantages previously experienced by his 
enemy. In an age of aerial warfare the safety 
of depth may be limited, although dispersal 
of strategic industries, military establi^iments, 
and the like may checkmate the threats of 
such attacks. Space and its ally, time, have 
been hard to overcome in the past. In the 
future effective power-potentials, including 
speed in mobilizing one’s weapons in force, 
may alter this traditional advantage. 

Natural resources, particularly soils and 
mineral^ constitute a power-potential of 
the first order. In this coimeaion modem 
war sees a heavy emphasis put upon the 
need for hatiodd self-sufficiency, that is, a 
qountrf's ibili^ any given 

leWl s:Q>plies. 


However, in many cases, access to outside 
sources is cmcial. England’s survival has 
depended in large part upon the availability 
of resources from other regions and coun- 
tries. See figures 12, 13, and 14. An ex- 
amination of these figures will show that 
Soviet Russia and the United States, on 
the whole, are far ahead of the other 
leading nations in the possession of or 
close access to most of these resources. 

Geography and politics. Qearly, geo- 
graphic factors enter into political relations 
of nation-states at many points. The de- 
gree of industrialization and the manpower 
available, in terms of numbers and skill and 
knowledge, will determine the power-po- 
tentials of any country. Some aspects of 
the populational factors will be d^t with 
in chapter 12. Finally, there are the human 
faaors of national morale and national as- 
pirations which have so much to do with 
peace and war. (See chapter 24.) But even 
in these matters there is a geographic com- 
ponent. That is, national territories, includ- 
ing all their topographic and man-made 
features, and related in terms of boundaries 
and frontiers, are one of the important foci 
of national patriotism. The whole develop- 
ment of nationalism as a powerful creed and 
the basis of political, economic, and social 
practices is bound up with the psychology 
of space. The map itself is one of the potent 
symbols of any country, and if it represents 
large space it is likely to be considered all 
the more important. There is no doubt that 
the British boast that ’*the sun never sets on 
the Union Jack’’ long filled the average 
Britisher with what he considered justifiable 
pride. The map, in short, represents a spatial 
symbol of no mean importance and must be 
included with other patriotic symbols, such 
as the flag, the national anthem, a country’s 
heroes, and its fr>lklore, as a basis of national 
morale. 

Theorists of geography and politics have 
not been unaware of these relations. In re- 
cent times the most striking of such theories 
is that erf geopolitics, or political geography, 
developed by Karl Haushofer (1869-1946) 
in Nazi Germany. 
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The roots of geopolitics lie in the imperi- 
alistic ambitions of Germany in the final 
quarter of the 19th century. The essential 
position was stated in 1897 by Frederick 
Ratzel (1844-1904), geographer and jour- 
nalist, in his Political Geography, He de- 
fined the state as a living organism bound 
to a particular * 'living space*' or Lehensraum, 
He contended that a virile nation-state, like 
an animal or plant, must of necessity grow 
by extending or die. His idea of a frontier as 
the point of conflia with other states for 
territory was a handy rationalization to the 
Pan-Germanism of his day. 

While the Germans got the word geo- 
politics (Geopolitik^ from a Swedish politi- 
cal scientist, Rudolf Kjellen (1864-1922), 
the geographic phase of it, at least, was 
fathered by Ratzel and his followers. An- 
other support for this theory on the political 
and economic side came chiefly firom econo- 
mists who followed the thought of Fred- 
erick List (1789-1846). List, who had lived 
in the United States for some years, was 
much impressed by its rapid industrial 
growth and came to believe that this was 
due largely to the system of protective 
tariffs and ihe exclusion of threats of serious 
competition and conquest firom Europe by 
virtue of the Monroe Doctrine. He held 
that the state should regulate the economic 
system closely, that protective tariffs and 
manufaauring would make for domestic 
self-sufficiency and, hence, for a powerful 
nation. 

List laid the foundations of what later was 
called the autarchic state, one with a closed 
economic system. This he believed was the 
only kind of political-economic organiza- 
tion possible for Germany if she was to sur- 
vive. Under such a scheme he believed 
Germany could expand till she controlled 
all of middle Europe from the North and 
Baltic seas to the Adriatic and eastward to 
the Black Sea. Although he did not orig- 
inate the concept Lebensraum, he certainly 
had the idea in mind. 

It was a contemporary of Ratzel, in faa, 
who first used the term Lebensraum in its 
modern sense. This was Heinrich von 
Treitsgbke (1834-1896), one of Germany's 


greatest political theorists. Borrowing firom 
G. W. F. Hegel (1770-1831), the phi- 
losopher, Treitschke held that the state is 
the basic power in society and that a dy- 
namic people could not help but go in for 
military and territorial expansion. He did 
much to make the leaders and even the 
masses of Germany space- conscious. That 
is, they came to believe that they were 
hemmed in by enemies who stood in their 
way of natural expansion. 

Finally it was an English geographer, 
Halford J. Mackinder, who planted the 
most telling roots of geopolitics. In 1904 
Mackinder, who had been influenced by 
Ratzel, announced the theory that world 
history had been largely made by landlocked 
peoples, especially from the central seaions 
of the great land mass of Eurasia. From 
thence mankind has spread out to dominate 
the outlying regions of the earth. In fact, 
Eurasia and its appendage, Afirica, he called 
the central world island. The core of the 
great Eurasian land mass he termed the 
"heartland." This would be about the area 
covered by the European seaion of what 
was then Imperial Russia. The American 
continents, Australia, and the off-continent 
islands, he said, were mere geographic satel- 
lites and would always be dependent on the 
central world island. This view stood in 
sharp contrast to one commonly held that 
it was seapower not land power which made 
possible extension of political power over 
the world.^® 

As a good Britisher, Mackinder went on 
to contend that Great Britain could main- 
tain its farflung empire — ■ held together 
largely by her navy — only by keeping 
close and friendly alliance with Russia. 
After World War I he extended his thesis 
in his book Democratic ideals and reality 
(1919). He seriously warned his country- 
men of their need to prevent any strong 
alliance between Russia and Germany since 
the merging of two such powerful nations 
would spell the death knell of British power. 

This was the view defended by Admiral A, T. 
Mahan (1 840-1914) in his widely read book, Phs 
influence of sea-pow^ on history, 1660-1783. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Cpmpany, 1897. 
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The dogma of geopolitics. From these 
two sources, then (one geography, the other 
politics), was born German geopolitics. 
After the defeat of Germany in 1918 Haus- 
hofer, in company with many other German 
leaders and groups, began to give serious 
thought to geopolitics. He accepted Mac- 
kinder's thesis that the center of the Eurasian 
land mass was the major source of world 
power. In line with this belief, he con- 
tended that the British Dominions and Em- 
pire would decline and that a vital people 
such as the Germans were destined to dom- 
inate the world. Earlier Pan-German the- 
ories about a powerful Mittel-Europa (Mid- 
dle Europe), reaching to the Adriatic and 
the Near East and southern Russia, fur- 
nished an additional background for his 
ideas. It was easy to compound a theory of 
race, state, and geography that would put 
Germany in the center of a vast continental 
region reaching across all Europe and into 
Asia and Africa. She would be the political, 
military, and industrial center of this world; 
the outlying districts would be the fur- 
nishers of raw materials and the market for 
Germany's goods. In order to accomplish 
this grandiose scheme Haushofer took the 
position that there must be a close collab- 
oration between Germany and Russia, and 
this in the face of what then seemed insur- 
mountable ideological barriers. As might 
be expeaed, he thoroughly approved the 
German-Russian Pact of 1939-1941. 

Haushofer's geopolitics was a hodge- 
podge of science, pseudo-science, and the 
praaical aims of German imperialism, often 
dressed up in high-sounding mystical words. 
He developed a large following, however, 
and, more seriously, through his personal 
influence on Hitler, affected Germany's 
military plans for World W^ II. It was as 
propaganda, however, that geopolitics had 
its most telling effea. 

Along with racialism, geopolitics^ became 
a potent shibboleth of Nazi Germany. It 
gave the Germans an emotional excuse for 
international aggression by telling them 
that they had divine rights to land and re- 
sources, not only that which they held in 
1932-1939, but, more importantly, a right 


to the Lebensraum in the Eurasian heartland 
proper. Hitler put the matter thus in Mein 
Kampf which so long was the bible of the 
Nazis: 

"The foreign policy of a folkish state is 
charged with guaranteeing the existence on 
this planet of the race embraced by the state, 
by establishing between the number and 
growth of the population, on the one hand, 
and the size and value of the soil and territory, 
on the other hand, a viable, natural relation- 
ship. 

"Only a sufficiently extensive area on this 
globe guarantees a nation freedom of exist- 
ence.” 20 

Here we find the magic linkage of Boden 
und Rasse (space and race) which rests upon 
Haushofer s concepts: first, of territory as a 
living organism in relation to its plant and 
animal life; and second, of the political 
state as a living organism superior to the 
individual. 

The point about geopolitical theory was 
•not its truth or falsity from a scientific view- 
point, but rather that it served as a vital 
rallying cry in international conflicts, not 
only in Europe but in the Far East as well, 
where Japan followed much the same line 
of argument. As an idea or belief it is as 
much a part of culture as a stick or a stone 
or a rocket plane. In faa, it will be inter- 
esting to see in the next decades whether 
Soviet Russia, which contains Mackinder's 
heartland, does not develop its own geo- 
political theory as a propaganda device to 
convince its own people, if not others, of a 
divine imperialist mission. Tied to a racial- 
ist Pan-Slavism, such a view may easily be- 
come an important ideological weapon to 
rationalize Russia's further expansion of 
territory and power. (See chapter 11.) 

Geography Largely a Limiting 

Factor in Society and Culture 

In concluding this chapter, we must re- 
turn to the topic raised at the outset: Just 

^ From Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf, p, 935, Reynal 
& Hitchcock, 1939. By permission of the copyright 
holder, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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what place does geography have in explain- 
ing man*s social behavior? Certainly the 
particularism of earlier geographers must 
be aitically reconsidered. There is little or 
no evidence, for instance, that, unaided by 
culture, the desert makes for the invention 
of religious mysticism, or the tropics for an 
inferiority of racial stocks. On the other 
hand, we cannot ignore the place of climate, 
topography, and natural resources in man’s 
existence. Especially is this true with re- 
spect to his materi^ culture, such as his 
goods-getting, housing, manufacturing, 
and transport. Yet even in these matters 
the geographic faaors are chiefly limiting 
rather than directly causative. The follow- 
ing illustrations bring out the manner in 
which cultures may vary even though the 
geographic conditions are the same. 

The Eskimo represents a remarkable adapta- 
tion to a highly unfavorable environment; and 
if we knew only his culture, we might assume 
that all arctic inhabitants follow much the 
same pattern. Take Jiousing: Is anything- 
more natural than that he build snow huts 
from the bountiful supply at hand ? If we but 
glance across the Bering Sea to the Chuckchee 
of northeastern Siberia, in a similar climate, 
we find these people in winter months living 
not in snow houses but in large, clumsy tents 
of hide stretched over heavy supports. Again, 
the Chuckchee use the domesticated reindeer 
for draft purposes, while the Eskimos use dogs 
to draw their sleds. The Chuckchee appar- 
ently borrowed the use of the domesticated 
reindeer from their neighbors, the Tungus, 
living to the south of them. The Eskimos did 
not domesticate this convenient animal them- 
selves and only in recent decades have learned, 
in certain areas, to use the reindeer. 

Again, even though the Pacific Northwest 
Indians have developed woodworking to a 
high art, why have not the northern Caufornia 
tribes, with equally ample woodlands, done 
the same? The answer lies not in the natural 
environment but in cultural divergences. 

The American Southwest offers another 
striking contrast. The Hopi are intensive 
farmers; the Navahos do but little fanning, 
living a pastoral life. The Hopi live in 
terraced sandstone houses; the Navahos in 
conical earth huts. The former possess high 
art in pottery making; the latter show very 


crude workmanship. The Hopi men do the 
weaving; the Navaho women handle the 
loom. The former are strictly monogamous; 
the latter permit polygyny. The family 
organization of the former has strong mother- 
in-law taboos and gives the maternal uncles 
great power over their sisters' sons, while the 
Navahos have no such rigid taboos nor the 
same form of social organization. There are 
also marked differences in religious and 
magical practices. Finally, the Navahos, like 
the Plains tribes, have been much more war- 
like while the Hopi have a more peaceful 
history. 

In a similar way, in the same sections of 
South Africa the Bushmen are seed-gatherers 
and hunters, live in crude windbreaks or caves, 
and use the bow and arrow. In contrast, 
their neighbors, the Hottentots, are a pastoral 
people, living in mat-covered portable huts 
and using the spear as a principal weapon, 
although they have the bow and arrow. 
While these tribes have many myths and other 
features of culture in common, the striking 
differences in material traits cannot be gain- 
said. Once more we have to seek the ex- 
planation largely in the history of their culture 
and not in the physical world in which they 
reside. 

Another difference in culture within the 
same environment must be noted. The 
Paiutes, or ’’Digger Indians," living on the 
edge of the Great American Desert, consid- 
ered the Rocky Mountain locust a particular 
delicacy. The locusts infested these areas 
periodically in great numbers, and the Indians 
took advantage of these occasions to drive 
them into brush enclosures, roast them, and 
have their fill. When the Mormon colonists 
settled the Great Basin, beginning in 1847, 
they were greatly troubled during the first 
decade by veritable plagues of these insects, 
which ate up every living blade of grass, 
wheat, or corn. These white people did what 
they could to destroy the pests, but they were 
unable to bridge the cultural chasm between 
themselves and their Indian friends and bring 
themselves to take up a new dietary habit. 
Had their own food taboos been less severe, 
they, like the Indians, might actually have 
made something of a blessing out of what 
seemed to them a curse. 

These examples, however, must not be 
thought to show that culture is the all- 
powerful and only determinant of social 
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behavior. It is perhaps the most important; 
but the natural environment, as well as social 
contacts of noncultural sort, influences ad- 
justment. To refer again to the Hopi and 
Navaho Indians of our Southwest: Despite 
the rather striking differences in the two 
cultures, both peoples are circumscribed by 
the faa of a sparse resource base. The 
former have, apparently through some kind 
of limitation of births, kept their population 
in fair degree of balance with the food 
supply and other resources. This is not so 
with the Navahos, whose high birth rate 
during the past several decades, abetted by 
improved medical care, has led to a serious 
pressure of population on the resources. 

The effeas of natural environment, then, 
are often indirect and secondary but none- 
theless ever-present. Even with modern 
technology, agriculture is limited by soil, 
climate, and topography. If one wishes to 
grow bananas, he has his best chance of 
success in the rainy tropics. If he tries it 
in a semiarid seaion of the aopics, the 
added labor and costs of irrigation will not 
make it worth while. And one could not 
raise bananas in a humid, continental tem- 
perate zone because killing frosts would de- 
stroy the aop. So, too, occupations and 
businesses obviously revolve around the ex- 
traaion and processing of mineral resources. 
Coal miners are found in western Pennsyl- 
vania with steel workers near by, but no 
such division of labor is found in central 


Texas. So, too, with the coming of the air 
age we must recognize that air currents and 
degrees of cloudiness and storminess in va- 
rious regions will affect air transportation, 
as it will affea the location and funaion of 
certain cities. 

In general, however, we may say that 
primitive man was more closely dependent 
upon his immediate geographic conditions 
and resources than is modern man living in 
an industrialized society. In other words, as 
rnaTi has advanced to more complex forms 
of culture, he has overriden many of the 
handicaps of the ^’natural landscape,*’ put- 
ting in its place, with increasing effective- 
ness, the ‘‘cultural landscape.” Not only 
has he changed the face of the earth itself 
and devised new and more rapid means of 
communication and transportation, but he 
has partially overcome poor soil by fertiliza- 
tion, provided more adequate water supply 
for aops by irrigation, insured himself 
against changes in temperature and humid- 
ity, and by the use of refrigeration in trans- 
porting and storing foodstuffs removed 
earlier handicaps in the use of seasonal 
foods. In brief, culture history nms a 
course from the most rudimentary societies, 
isolated and tied rather closely to their im- 
mediate physical environment, to modern 
times, in which there is litde left in the 
environment of the ordinary man that has 
not been altered by his culture, althou^ 
the degree of such modification does vary. 


Interpretative Summary 

1. There are many misconceptions, both popular and philosophic, about the direct effects 
of geography on culture and conduct. 

2. Nonliterate man is much more directly dependent u^n geographic conditions for 
survival than is man living in advanced industrial societies. 

3. Today the geographic factors serve chiefly as limiting variables in reg^d to culture and 
conduct. Still climate, topography, soil, and other resources remain important. 

4. Yet as soil and energy-giving resources are exhausted, without adequate substitutes 
being found or invented, even modern man may be increasingly affected by shortages 

in natural resources. r • i 

5. The air and atomic age is presently influencing man and his culture. Former pohtical 
isolationism is no longer tenable. And the threat of war hangs over the world because 
of the petrf^ei^.of former ideas and practices related to self-sufficient sovereignty. 
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Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 

A, Questions and Exercises 

1. Illustrate the chief eiOFeas of climate and topography on man and his social-cultural 
adjustments. How is man learning to make life in tropical climates more bearable? 

2. Distinguish between the ^'natural landscape” and the ^cultural landscape” as these 
concepts are used by geographers. 

3. What is the social-cultural meaning of a resource? 

4. How is the daily life of farmers influenced by their patterns of land use? 

5. What is meant by man’s ” destructive occupation” of the land? Illustrate. 

6. What natural resources does the United States lack in order to continue its industriali2ed 
culture? What substitutes are being developed for some of these? 

7. What funaion has the government, if any, in restraining xmdue exploitation of natural 
resources? Has the state any “right” or “duty” to conserve natural resources? Discuss 
pro and con. 

8. Define geopolitics. How do you account for its emergence in Nazi Germany as a 
political and propaganda argument? 

9. What does E. A. Ross mean by stating in his Principles of sociology, 1938, p. 87, ”As 
civilization develops . . . ideas, dogmas, and doctrines play a greater role, climate and 
scene a lesser role”? 


B. Purther Beading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

Lucien Febvre, A geographical introduction to history. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. 
A classic analysis of the relations of geography to history. 

C. D. Forde, Habitat, economy, and society; a geographical introduction to anthropology. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1937. 

A well-written and amply illxistrated discussion of the relation of geography to culture. 

Ralph Linton, ed., Most of the world: the peoples of Africa, Latin America, and the East. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. 

A colleaion of special papers by experts on various world areas. There is pertinent 
material on such geographic factors as climate, topography, and various resources. 

Ellen Semple, Influences of geographic environment. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 
1911. 

A revision and expansion of Ratzel’s Anthropo geo graphic, vol. I. While Ratzel influenced 
the rise of geopolitics, he was also a distinguished student of geography and culture. 

Franklin Thomas, The environmental basis of society. New York: Appleton-Century-Qofts, 
1925. 

A good aitical review of various theories of geographic determinism. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soils and men. Yearbook of agriculture. Washington, 

D. C.: Government Printing Oflice, 1938. 

An extremely useful handbook by experts. 



Race and Racialism 


Man is a member of the animal species 
known to science as homo sapiens, or man — 
the wise. While some people may ques- 
tion how wise man really is, there is no 
doubt that in the animal kingdom man only 
has the mental capacity to produce and 
maintain culture. Stricdy speaking, the 
study of race belongs to physical anthro- 
pology. But the persistence of widespread 
ignorance and misinformation about what 
race is and what it is not requires that the 
student of sociology know the more perti- 
nent facts about the topic. It is especially 
important to avoid confused thinking about 
the relation of race to culture. Many people 
seriously believe not only that the races 
differ greatly in mental equipment but that 
historically the higher civilizations are the 
direct product of superior races. There is 
no basis in faa for this belief. 

False ideas about race are particularly 
widespread in our own Western world. In 
general, members of the white race, espe- 
cially those of Germanic and Anglo-Ameri- 
can culture, look down on the colored 
races as distincdy inferior to themselves. 
Examples are easily found. Thus, in one of 
our southern states, during a political dis- 
cussion about permitting Negroes to vote, 
there was much talk that the Negro is in- 
herently unfit to take part in political de- 
mocracy. One man in high office at the 
time stated that only the white man was 
capable of participating in a democracy, 
that 'The yellow people, the brown people, 
and the blacks are mentally unfit for direc- 
tors in our form of government.” ^ 

As many public replies to this statement 
pointed out, this view is almost identical 
with that held by Adolf Hider, Alfred 

^ From a letter prints in the Atlanta Constitution, 
‘"The pnlse of thie public,*’, February 3, 1947, signed 
^‘Tomiindner.*’ 


Rosenberg, and other Nazi bigwigs. And, 
while the student of human biology knows 
that such views are nonsense, as a social-cul- 
tural belief and basis for action, these ideas 
cannot be lighdy dismissed. Racialism is 
but a special instance of the ethnocentrism 
discussed in chapter 1. 

We shall return to examine in more detail 
certain aspects of racialism but only after 
we have presented some objective facts, 
such as the definition and criteria of race, 
the origin of races, the relation of race and 
culture, and the data about psychological 
differences among the races. 

The Nature and Distribution 
of Races 

The word race has been very loosely used. 
People speak of the Nordic race, of the 
Jewish race, of the Danish race. The Nor- 
dics are a subrace of the whites. The Jews 
are not racially homogeneous but are a 
loosely organized cultural group. The 
Danes represent a language group, asso- 
ciated in Europe with a particular nation- 
state. Popular beliefs confuse physical 
traits and culture, especially language and 
political differences. Yet, despite such con- 
fusion, people do learn to distinguish among 
the major races: white, black, and yellow. 
The most obvious differences are color of 
skin and nature and color of hair. But, 
as we shall see, other external traits naust 
also be noted in any scientific classification 
of race. 

Definition and criteria of race. Man rep- 
resents not several but only one animal spe- 
cies, homo sapiens, and this species includes 
all the peoples of the world. Strictly speak- 
ing, a race is a subspecies of man having a 
definite combination of identical or highly 
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similar physical traits which are inherited 
from common ancestors. In varying de- 
grees, such a combination of physical traits 
serves to distinguish one subgroup or race 
from another. And the combinations tend 
to be genetically transmitted from one gen- 
eration to another, provided ail the condi- 
tions which originally gave rise to the traits 
of the subgroup remain relatively unaltered. 
As a rule, the subspecies or race inhabits or 
did live for long periods of time in a more 
or less limited geographic region. Finally, 
it is most important to note that the chief 
criteria by which races are determined are 
inheritable but at present nonadaptive traits. 
That is to say, sudi bodily features as skin 
and eye color, facial and head form, hair 
color and hair form, and amount of hair, 
which are among the chief criteria of race, 
have little or nothing to do with the success 
or failure of a given subspecies to survive 
physically or to develop or borrow culture. 
Moreover, within each major racial stock 
— white, black, and yellow — there are a 
number of subraces. In addition friere are 
so-called ''compoate** races that cut aaoss 
any classification of the three major races. 

When one asks, what are the acceptable 
and basic physical features which serve to 
set one race off from another, it is at once 
apparent that there are no definitive and 
mutually exclusive features which serve this 
purpose. However, a number of criteria 
have been worked out by physical anthro- 
pologists which help us in telling the princi- 
pal racial stocks from each other. Table 7 
lists those traits most commonly used for 
purposes of racial dasafication as they ap- 
ply to the three major races. 

Among these fifteen traits it is evident 
that some combinations are more accurate 
than others in setting one race off from an- 
other. In general, stature, skin color, and 
eye color are of little value. On the other 
hand, hair texture, hair form, degree of hair- 
iness of the body, and nasal index are gen- 
erally considered diffidently valid to enable 
a w^-informed p^son to tell in which race 
anyone will fill. 

Yet there is a good deal of individual as 
well as group variaKBty. At best di^e are 


broad categories representative of average 
or modal tendency of the various statistical 
distributions of any given trait. It is well 
to remember that a race is always a number 
of individuals, ”not some ideal form of 
which you could take a picture.’' ^ Within 
each major radal stock there are a number 
of subraces. That is, relatively large num- 
bers of individuals, while generally dassi- 
fiable as within a given race, also possess in 
addition sufficient distinguishing physical 
features to warrant further subdivisions. 
Briefly the facts about the subraces of the 
major racial stocks are as follows: ® 

The subraces of the white race are: (1) Med- 
iterranean^ foimd around the whole Mediter- 
ranean basin and through migration in the 
New World, tend to be of medium or stocky 
build; long-headed; brunet in skin color, with 
dark straight or wavy hair, and dark eyes. 
(2) Keltic, found mostly in Ireland, Wdes, 
Scotland, and parts of England, and in this 
country and the British Dominions through 
migration, tend to be tall and slender; long- 
headed; from light-bnmet to fair in skin 
color, with dark or reddish straight hair, and 
blue or gray eyes. (3) Nordic, in Scandinavia, 
Britain, the Bdtic area, and through migration 
here and in the British Dominions, tend to be 
tall and slender; long-headed; with fair skin, 
straight or. wavy blond hair, and blue eyes. 
(4) Alpine, chiefly in central Europe, some in 
the Balkans, the Baltic area, and the Near 
East, and in the United States through migra- 
tion, tend to be from medium to stocky in 
build; broad-headed; bnmet in skin color, 
with dark straight of wavy hair, and dark eyes. 
C5) East Baltic, in Finland, the Baltic area, 
Poland, north Germany, and in this country 
now, tend to be from medium to short- 
stocky in build; variable in head form; fair 
in skin color, with blond or brown straight 
or wavy hair, and gray or blue eyes. In 
addition there are two ''composite” subraces: 
(6) Anmnoid, of Turkey and the Near East, 
some in central Europe and the Balkans, 
and in the United States through migration, 
are usually stocky in build and have from 
long to medium head form; oHve or swarthy 

* William W. Howells, Mankind so far, p, 216. 
New York: Doubleday & Company, 1$44. 

^ The data on stibraces are taken cHefly from £. 
A. Hooton, Uf from tho ape, rev. ed., part V. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 194^ 
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TABLE 7 

Chief Physical Characteristics of Major Racial Stocks 


TKA1T8 

WHITE 

(Caucasoid) 

(Mongoloid) 

BLACK 

(Negroid) 

Skin color 

Pink, white, olive, 
ruddy 

Yellow to yellow- 
brown to red-brown 
to brown 

Dark-brown to black 

Statute 

Medium to tall 

Medium tall to me;- 
dium short 

Tall to very short (in 
Negrito) 

Head form 

Wide variations from 
long to broad and 
short 

Predominantly broad, 
medium height 

Predominantly long; 
low to medium height 

Hair color 

Light-blond to dark- 
brown, rarely dead- 
black 

Dark-brown to black 

Black 

Hair form 

Usually wavy to 
straight, sometimes 
loosely curled; never 
woolly 

Straight 

Woolly or frizzy 

Body hair and 
beard 

Moderate to profuse 

Slight or none on 
body or face 

Slight or none on 
body; sparse or no 
beard 

Hair texture 

Fine to medium, sel- 
dom coarse 

Coarse 

Coarse 

Eye color 

Blue to dark-brown; 
never black 

Medium-trown to 
dark-brown to black 

Dark-brown to black 

Eye form 

Lateral eyefold occa- 
sional 

Medial epicanthic 
fold; slit-like slanting 
in some 

Vertical eyefold com- 
mon 

Face 

Narrow to medium 
broad; tends to be 
high 

Medium broad to very 
broad; tends to be 
medium high; malars 
high and flat, usually 
with fat pad 

Medium broad to nar- 
row; tends to be me- 
dium high 

Facial protrusion 
(prognathism) 

Usually lacking 

Slight 

Often marked 

Chin prominence 

Pronounced to me- 
dium 

Medium 

Slight 

Nose 

Bridge usually high 
and narrow, some- 
times medium 

Bridge usually low to 
medium; form me- 
dium broad 

Bridge usually low; 
form medium broad 
to very broad 

Lips 

Medium to thin; Utde 
eversion 

Medium 

Thick; eversion com- 
mon 

Forehead 

Somewhat sipping 

Upright 

Upright 
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skin; dark wavy hair, and dark-brown or 
medium-brown eyes. (7) Dinaric, found 
chiefly in Yugoslavia and the Dinaric Alps, 
and in this country through migration, tend 
to be stockier in build than the Armenoid 
but are like them in head form and usually 
have brunet skin, wavy brown hair, and brown 
eyes. (8) Also, the Ainu of northern Japan, 
now almost extinct, are usually considered a 
subrace of the white. 

The subraces of the black race are: (l) Afri- 
can or Forest Negro, found in Africa south of 
the Sahara, in the Upper Nile region, and 
sporadically in east Africa, and the New World 
today, tend to be variable in body build; long- 
headed; from black to dark-brown in skin 
color; with black woolly or frizzy hair, and 
dark-brown or black eyes. (2) Nilotic, found 
in the Sudan and scattered among New World 
Negroes, tend to be taller and slender and to 
have black or bluish-black skin; otherwise 
they are similar to the Forest Negro. (3) Ne- 
grito (the pygmies of the Congo, Malaya, and 
New Guinea) are very short; thick-set in 
build; medium in head form; with dirty- 
yellowish or brown color of skin, black woolly 
hair, and from dark-brown to black eyes. All 
three subraces arecharaaerized by broad noses. 

The subraces of the yellow race are: 

(1) Classic Mongoloid^ found in Siberia, the 
Amur region in north China, sometimes in 
Mongolia and Tibet, tend to be medium in 
build; broad in head form; from yellow to 
yellow-brown in skin color, with black, 
straight coarse hair, and from medium-brown 
to dark-brown eyes with Mongolian fold. 

(2) Arctic Mongoloid, in arctic regions of 
northeast Asia and North America, usually 
have a small but variable build and medium 
head form; otherwise they are much like the 
Classic Mongoloid, except that the Mongo- 
lian eyefold is incomplete. (3) American 
Indian of the New World, probably a com- 
posite but chiefly Mongoloid, are quite 
variable in build; also variable in head form; 
with yellow-brown or red-brown skin, usually 
black straight hair, and from dark-brown to 
black eyes, with Mongolian fold lacking. 
Then there is (4) a composite of Mongoloid, 
Indonesian, and Malayan, found in south 
China, Burma, Indo-China, Japan, Malay, 
Thailand, the Philippines, and East Indies, 
who are usually short in build; quite variable 
in head form; with dark yeUow-brown skin, 
black straight hair as a rule, and from medium- 
brown to dark-brown eyes. 


There are wide variations in these sub- 
groups, and the combinations follow no 
uniform pattern. Thus, in Europe we find 
long-headed dark peoples as well as long- 
headed blonds; and, as we shall see, attempts 
to found a racial theory on what are sub- 
races is nonsense. 

But the three major races and their sub- 
divisions by no means exhaust the problems 
of classification oi homo sapiens. For example, 
the Australians and Tasmanians seem to be a 
mixture of a very archaic white type and a 
Negrito-like race, with some Melanesian- 
Papuan traits thrown in to further confuse 
the experts. Another composite race is the 
Dravidian of India. Upon a white base, 
chiefly Mediterranean, we find a mixture of 
Australoid, Negrito, and Mongoloid traits. 
Then, too, there are the Polynesians, scat- 
tered widely over the central and south Pacific 
islands, who are a mixture of brunet whites 
and Indonesian, Mongoloid, and Melanesian- 
Papuan traits. 

In short, there is no such thing, strictly 
speaking, as a **pure race/* There are handy 
taxonomic labels to set large groups oflf from 
each other. Certainly there is no single set 
of categories to enable us to separate one 
subrace sharply from another within the 
larger overall grouping, by race. Each sub- 
race seems to be distinguishable only by 
varying the combination of physical traits. 

The Racial History of Man 

Having summarized the important data 
about races, subraces, and various composite 
subgroups, and having shown the extensive 
overlapping in matters of traits, we shall re- 
view some of the important steps in the de- 
velopment of homo sapiens. This will give 
us an understanding of how man came to 
be what he is physically. Then we shall ex- 
amine the relation of the early development 
of man to the emergence of human culture. 

Man and geologic time. The biological 
history of man is long, tortuous, and te- 
dious. However, an examination of Fig- 
ure 16 will show that in terms of the total 
span of plant and animal life on the earth. 
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Estimated Geologic Time and Forms of Life^ 
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man represents but a very short period of 
the whole, only a million years or so of 
nearly 2000 million of total geologic his- 
tory. The first great step toward man was 
taken with the appearance of the earliest 
mammals, about 150^165 million years ago. 
Like many Jovrer animal ^rms, the mam- 
mals are divided into m^le and female sexes; 
consequently aiiy.tiey^boriis individual has 


drawn upon two, not one, hereditary strains 
for his basic physical traits. (See chapter 7.) 
But more importantly, and unlike lower 
forms, the female mammals carry their 

^From H. F. Osborn, The hall of the age of man, 
chart 1. Guide Leaflet series o£ the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, no. 52. Revised by W. K. 
Gregory and G. Pinkley. New York: American 
Museum of Natural History, 1938. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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young for given periods of time within 
their bodies prior to birth. This gestation 
period permits the growth of structures and 
functions which will prepare the new mem- 
ber for more eflFective adaptation to his ma- 
teria and social world after birth. 

Yet even this period of preparation does 
not enable the newborn to fend for himself, 
once he is born. As we have already noted 
in discussing interaaion and socialization, 
the infant is absolutely dependent upon the 
mother for survival. In other words, mam- 
mals not only are bisexual and bear their 
young alive but are a biosocial species. 

Yet these three features — bisexual origin 
of the new generation, preparatory gesta- 
tion period, and social care of the newborn 
— mark only the first aa in the human 
drama. The second aa begins with the 
coming of the primates, the earliest forms 
resembling our present-day lemurs and 
tarsiers, simple long-tailed monkeylike 
forms. This was about 60 million years 
ago in what the geologist calls the Eocene 
period. (See Figures 16, 17.) They probr 
ably emerged from animals that had already 
taken to tree climbing for food and pro- 
tection, although they also were ground 
animals. 

Just what caused these early forms to take 
to the trees we do not know. Probably it 
was a matter of natural selection; that is, 
they could get food that slower, strictly 
ground animals could not get. Also, by 
living mostly in trees they could escape 
those ground animals that might use them 
for food. In any case, swinging in trees and 
grasping had important effects on body 
form: the torso tended to lengthen out, and 
the arms and feet (both used by these forms 
for grasping as well as locomotion) became 
more specialized. Certainly the freeing of 
the forepaws for the development of the 
prehensile hand meant that food could be 
picked up, torn into smaller fragments, and 
held to Ae mouth in eating. Ihis, in turn, 
led to changes in the structure and funaion 
of the mouth and throat. The mouth was 
no longer needed for grasping and rending 
food, and there took place a gradual reces- 
sion of the snout. So, too, the vocal ap- 


paratus became more and more used to ex- 
press emotions, as in the presence of food, 
prospective mates, or danger. And such 
emotional vocal expressions, though basi- 
cally derived from bodily changes of the in- 
dividual, came to have social importance. 
That is, they came to serve as signs to others 
in the finding of food, as love calls in mat- 
ing, and as indicating danger ahead. 

Since these animals were not strictly tree 
forms, the elongation of the torso, arms, 
and legs was associated not only with swing- 
ing and grasping but also with walking on 
their hind legs. Thus a tendency to assume 
an erea posture became another charaaer- 
istic of evolving primates. Also, along with 
the recession of the snout and the refine- 
ment in the bone and muscle structures of 
the face, came a shift of the eyes from the 
side of the head to a more frontal position. 
Bifocal vision developed, and the grasping 
and handling of sticks, food objects, and 
other things became inaeasingly more 
effective since the eyes could guide the 
hand toward any given objea and aid in 
its manipulation. So, too, visual range was 
inaeased by walking on the hind legs and 
moving about in trees. Of course, there 
were some losses. Smell, being essentially a 
ground sense, apparently became less im- 
portant in pursuit of food and mates while 
vision became more important. Touch, on 
the other hand, probably became more 
specific and refined as hand-eye co-ordina- 
tion became more extensive and specific. 
Hearing continued, of course, to be a major 
sense perception and became increasingly 
important in the biosocial contacts because 
vocal expression of emotions came to serve 
as rudimentary gestures or signs in the con- 
taas of one with another. 

Yet all these remarkable changes would 
have meant little had not anoAer taken 
place. This was the concomitant further 
development of the fprebtain or cerebrum. 
This is the seat of the animal's learning 
capacity and hence is the directing agent 
in vocalization, in hand-eye co-ordLiation, 
manual manipxilation, and the ever- widow- 
ing r^ge of adaptation which the primate 
makeis to his environment. It is bndy in 
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FIGURE 17 

A Tentative Reconstruction of the History of the Primate Forms® 

(The interrelationships of human types in the Pleistocene, shown by dotted lines, are dubious.) 



man, however, that this cerebral cortex has 
reached a comple^ty which makes possible, 
among members, true speech and the mak- 
ing and u^g of tools as aids in survival. 
(See below.) 

Yet the higher primates, including man, 
would prbbabiy not have developed had 
these anckint apc^ofs df otiis remained in 


the trees. Somewhere about 35 million 
years ago, our predecessors began climbing 
down out of the trees and taking to the 
ground again. As pointed out above, even 

® From J. H. McGregor, ' ‘Human origins and 
early man,** in Franz Boas, Gemral antbroplogy^ 
fig. 2, p. 27. Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, 
1938. By permission. 
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the arboreal early primates never had com- 
pletely left the ground. They had to de- 
scend occasionally for water and for some 
food. But as to why they made a more or 
less permanent shift to a ground habitat is 
not fully known. It may be that pressures 
of animal population on food resources 
forced some of them into areas of less heavy 
woodland and more open grassland in 
search of food and shelter. 

The most significant aspect of this return 
to the ground rests in the fact that some 
time in the Miocene period, about 30-35 
million years ago, the first simian or apelike 
forms and the first hominid or manlike 
forms began to diverge from some general- 
ized and common ancestors of both the 
apes and man. The simian line gave us the 
gibbon, orangutan, chimpanzee, and gorilla 
species. From the other have come a num- 
ber of human species. Of these modern 
man, sapiens, is the only one still ex- 
tant. A well-accepted reconstruaion of the 
geologic history of monkeys, apes, and 
men by J, H. McGregor is shown in 
Figure 17. The fossil remains of both 
branches are found all the way from South 
Africa, through southern Asia, to the East 
Indies and Australia. None of these earlier 
forms have been found in the New World. 

The cause of this divergence of simian 
and hominid forms is not known. It prob- 


ably resulted from a combination of muta- 
tions making for specializations in one di- 
reaion or the other. 

The manlike forms developed a true foot 
for locomotion; posture became more and 
more erect; there was a recession of the 
heavier bony features of the face; and, es- 
pecially important, was the further develop- 
ment of the forebrain. Differences in cranial 
capacity give us a rough measure of differ- 
ences in cerebral development. Thus, that 
of the fossil ape Proconsul is estimated at 
520 cubic centimeters. This is somewhat 
higher than the average for the orangutan, 
chimpanzee, and gorilla, which ranges from 
400 to 500 cubic centimeters. Modern 
man has a cranial capacity three times the 
latter figure. 

The coming of man. Physical anthropol- 
ogists believe that the earliest manlike forms 
appeared in Asia or possibly in Africa in the 
Miocene or even perhaps in the Oligocene 
period. Yet so far no fossil specimens from 
those geologic periods have been discov- 
ered. It is not till the Pleistocene — cover- 
ing the last one million years of geologic 
history — that we find fossil evidences of 
the first truly human forms. 

For our purposes it is not necessary to 
review the evidence regarding these devel- 
opments. SuflSce it to say that most phys- 


TABLE 8 


Some Important Evidences of the Advancing Order of Development of the 

Human Species ® 

Family: Hominidae 


POPULAK NAME 


CRANIAL CAPACITT WHERE POUND 


Java 

Peking Man 
Piltdown 
Heidelberg 
Neanderthal 


Pithecanthropus 

Sinanthropus 

Eoanthropus 

Homo 

Homo 


Solo Man Homo 
Modem Man Homo 


erectus 

pekinensis 

dawsoni 

heidelbergensis 

neanderthalensis 


soloensis 

sapiens 


900-1000 cc. 
1150 cc. 

1350 cc. 

? 

1300-1600 cc. 

1300 cc. 
1400-1600 cc. 


Island of Java 
Near Peking, China 
Sussex, England 
Mauer, Germany 
Europe; North Africa; 
Near East; Uzbekis- 
tan, Russia 
Island of Java 
World-wide 


* Datja horn Howells, op. cit., p. 180; Hooton, op, cit.j and John Gillin, The ways of pm; an introduction to 
anthropology, pp. 82-87, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948. Cranial capacity of Heidelberg not 
estimated. 
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American Museum of Natural History, New York 
Pithecanthropus Piltdown Neanderthal Cro-Magnon 

Reconstruction oe Prehistoric Men 


ical anthropologists today believe the varia- 
tional tendency in nature resulted in the 
emergence of a number of different species 
of the biological family hominidae. Table 8 
reviews the advancing order of these de- 
velopments. Also, the piaure above shows 
reconstructions by experts of some of the 
best-known types of early men. 

Appearance of modern man. Although 
we have various fossil records of the earlier 
species of man, this knowledge still does 
not give us a clear picture of the sources of 
modern man nor of the stages through 
which he passed to form the modem races, 
subraces, and various composite types which 
we noted above. There is, for example, still 
some dispute as to whether the major races 
of man emerged from a common ancestry 
or perhaps derive, in parallel fashion, from 
some of the forms noted above. This is 
not the place to enter into this controversy. 
Certainly some faas are pretty well estab- 
lished. We know that the main body of 
the white and yellow races carde from Asia. 
The center of dispersion of the whites was 
in the general region of present-day Iran 
and Afghanistan. The main migrations 
were into India and especially to the north- 
westward, where they trod close upon the 
Neanderthalers in the Lower Paleplidiic and 
beginning of the Upper Paleolithic period. 


Some may have moved eastward, account- 
ing for the Ainu and the white admixture 
in the Polynesians. The yellow race **pretty 
clearly arose somewhere east of the whites 
and north of the mountains.** ^ As to the 
age of the Mongoloids we can but con- 
jecture, Howells suggests that there may 
have at one time been a close relation of the 
whites and the yellows, probably far back 
in the Lower Paleolithic, **a race distinct 
from the darkest-skinned peoples but not 
yet divided into Whites and Mongoloids.** ^ 

The probable origins of the Negroid and 
Australoid peoples are much more difficult 
to infer. As to the latter, they may have 
come from Asia and may represent, contrary 
to the general faa of a single species noted 
above, certain other human species asweE as 
tmthomo stocks. Some of these early 
men may have become isolated in Aus- 
tralia, where they never got beyond Stone- 
Age culture. The Negroes present a more 
difficult riddle. While most of them are 
found in Africa, others are located far away. 

^ Howells, o-p. c#/., p. 296. 

® Ibid., p. 297. As Howells points out, the Amer- 
ican Indians, usually considered derived £:oni an 
unspecialized Mongoloid type, have many features 
in common with the whites — skull form, height, 
and other traits. The Ainu and Polynesian admix- 
ture with the whites might have resulted from a 
much later intrusion of whites from mid -Asia, east- 
ward, after the earlier separation of American stocks 
from their Asiatic progenitors. 
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in Melanesia, e,g., Negritos and in Papuan 
mixtures. How may we accoimt for such a 
distribution of Negroid stocks? Perhaps 
the original home was in India or south- 
east Asia, j&om which center they spread at a 
relatively recent date, that is, recent in time 
as conceived by physical anthropologists. 

Race and heredity. It is not known just 
how or exactly when the living races began 
to develop their more specific differentiat- 
ing physical traits. But a knowledge of the 
workings of heredity will help us to make 
at least some strong inference about the 
matter. As is true of all basic structures of 
the body, the various traits which are used 
to tell one race or subrace from another race 
or subrace — color of eyes, hair, skin, hair 
form, and the rest — are determined by the 
genes, or carriers of inherited physical traits. 
Hence we must next ask. How did such dis- 
tinguishing traits arise? 

There seem to have been four main fac- 
tors at work in the development of different 
races: mutations, natural selection, inbreed- 
ing, and isolation. As we know, mutation 
means some relatively sudden chemical- 
physical changes in die genes which are 
capable of being passed on to the next gen- 
eration. Since the genes are relatively 
stable, mutations are not very firequent. 
However, once a new trait or series of traits 
appears which may be passed on to the off- 
spring, the factors of natural selection come 
into play. That is, the particular new fea- 
ture either aids in survival or else does not 
interfere with survival. With reference to 
the first divisions of the apelike firom the 
manlike forms, a series of mutations may 
have taken place, such as increase in brain 
size, alterations in the form of the feet, and 
others which, under the forces of natural 
selection, enabled the manlike forms to 
advance ahead of the apelike forms. 

On the basis, perhaps, of a number of 
mutations and natural selections — result- 
ing in variations in adaptive capacities of 
givto individuals and generations — other 
faaors may have come into play. One of 
these is inbreeding, that is, mating of indi- 
viduals closely reteed by ancestry. In- 


breeding, since it draws on similar gene 
pools, results in the reduction of variation 
in given traits and hence in a tendency to 
uniformity. 

Geographic isolation and relatively small 
numbers of individuals probably made for 
inbreeding among early human forms. Such 
a condition, in time, would reduce the ex- 
tent of individual differences and tend to 
perpetuate certain common traits. It may 
well be that such distinctive features as 
color, hair form, and eye form developed 
and became stabilized through long gen- 
erations of rather close intermixture of hu- 
man groups which had become isolated 
from each other by barriers such as moun- 
tains, deserts, and the sea. As E. A. Hooton 
puts it, ‘^Obviously the longer the geo- 
graphical and genetic isolation, and the 
more specialized the physical environment, 
the more homogeneous and physically pe- 
culiar the evolving group will become.'* ^ 
This initial differentiation (due to muta- 
tions, natural selection, inbreeding, and iso- 
lation), however, may later have broken 
down due to inaease in population of given 
groups with a resulting pressure on their 
food and other resources. This would, in 
turn, initiate contaas of such groups with 
other groups that had likewise for a long 
time been living in isolation. From this 
contact racial mixture must have resulted. 
This, in txim, would lead to a higher degree 
of variability and a whole assortment of 
new physical types, some intermediate be- 
tween the forms in the parent racial stocks 
but, in general, revealing a mosaic of traits 
specifically inherited from one parent racial 
stock or Ae other. However, if such mix- 
ture were followed by another period of 
isolation, inbreeding, and natural selection, 
the mosaics and blends of traits would again 
tend to be stabilized. Such is probably the 
source of various composite and mixed 
racial groups. 

In the past few hundred years, the mobil- 
ity of mankind has led to further mixture 
but usually without quite as severe isolation 
and inbreeding as marked the past. For ex- 

® Hooton, cM, p. 445. By permission of the 
pnbHshers, The Macnmkn Company. 
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ample, the white maa has spread his genes 
among the colored races everywhere, as 
witness the mulattoes in the Americas and 
in Africa, and the Eurasians in the Far East. 
Yet, social-cultural factors may come into 
play which tend to have the effect of earlier 
geographic isolation. Thus, the legal and 
moral restraints upon Negro-white mar- 
riage in the United States and in South 
Africa have led to a certain stabilization of 
the mulatto types which had appeared 
earlier from periods of slavery wherein mis- 
cegenation did take place, usually outside 
the sanctions of marriage. Furthermore, this 
stabilization results from the assortative 
mating or sexual selection which places a 
premium on intermarriage among the 
lighter-skinned Negroes. Similar stabiliza- 
tion is found among some Eurasian groups. 
So, too, among the white population of the 
United States there is taking place a mixing 
of subracial strains, derived originally from 
the subraces of Europe, that may result, in 
time, in a new and relatively homogeneous 
subrace of our own. Nevertheless, assorta- 
tive mating along community, economic, 
religious, and class lines prevents a com- 
pletely random mixture. (See chapter 18.) 

In summary, we may say that races are 
groups or populations which differ in the 
commonness of some of their genes, par- 
ticularly those which influence color, eye, 
nose, facial form, and other nonadaptive 
features. True, the amount of pigmenta- 
tion, which determines skin color, may have 
some adaptive function in the tropics. But 
it is interesting to note that dark-skinned 
peoples are found in temperate and arctic 
zones, where dark pigmentation has little 
or no adaptive usefulness. But de^ite cer- 
tain distinguishing genes, human beings 
everywhere pr^sess far more genes which 
are alike. Those which determine the baac 
structure of the body and its organs are more 
or less identicsd in all mankind. The non- 
adaptive features of color and external form 
have at present np topoitant bearing on 
man’s and learning ability, and it 

is motive and timing which determine 
man’s p^Qs^ in bis pa^bkipation 

inculmre. , ^ 


The Races of Man and the 
Beginnings of Culture 

There is every reason to believe that the 
origin of culture derives from the fact that 
man is a social animal. Social species are 
those whose very existence depends on in- 
teraction among their members. It is im- 
portant to repeat that these social essentials 
are not peculiarly human but are a basic 
faa in the existence of aU mammalian spe- 
cies, but especially of the primates: monkeys, 
apes, and man. (See chapter 2.) Yet it is 
not man’s social qualities which set him 
apart from all other animals. Rather, it is 
his capacity to invent and maintain a cul- 
ture, ^at is, language, folkways, and insti- 
tutions. Such capacity results from his 
superior brain, particularly upon the high 
development of the cerebral cortex. 

The origins of language and of the higher 
thought processes are lost in the dark re- 
cesses of prehistory, but there is no doubt 
that both are the products of social life and 
superior cerebral capacity. The crania of 
known specimens of earliest men, such as 
Pithecanthropus and Peking Man, support 
the conviction that they had the cerebral 
ability for language. While their speech 
may have been rudimentary by our stand- 
ards, there is no reason to doiit that they 
had true language and high mental opera- 
tions, compared to their apelike contempo- 
raries. Moreover, it is well to note that 
neither the fossil remains of apes nor living 
apes diow such advanced cerebral develop- 
ment in the very areas of the brain which 
control the speech and higher thou^t 
mechanisms. 

Earliest stages af ' cultural growth. 
Geologies and anthropologists tell us that 
the first evidences of human culture are 
found in the last phase of the Pliocene or 
earliest part of the Heistocene, that is, in 
geologic deposits laid down about one mil- 
lion years ago. This long stretch has been 
divided into tfrree major cultural periods: 
(l) the Old Stone Age, or Paleolithic, itself 
divided into Lower and Upper: (2) the New 
Stone Age, <x Neolithic; and (3) the Metal 
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Ages, comprising the Copper, Bronze, and 
Iron ages. We live in an extension of the 
last-named. At first, the advancement of 
culture was halting and slow. This is evi- 
denced in the faa that the Lower Old Stone 
Age occupied about 950,000 years, or 95 
per cent of man's total existence. The Upper 
Old Stone Age began about 50,000 years 
ago, and the Neolithic probably 13,000 years 
ago. The first phases of the Metal Ages 
appeared about 5500 b.c. 

During the Lower Paleolithic, the North- 
ern Hemisphere experienced four major 
southward extensions of arctic ice, which 
altered climate and topography consider- 
ably. The intervals between — the inter- 
glacial periods — were marked by milder 
temperate climates. It is quite likely that 
some of the cultural changes and advances 
were made in an effort to meet these peri- 
odic variations in dimate. 

Be that as it may, there are definite evi- 
dences that human culture was assodated 
with such early forms as the Peking and 
Piltdown races. A variety of stone imple- 
ments have been found along with fossil re- 
mains. While no human artifacts were 
found on the site of Pithecanthropus, stone 
implements have been found in like geo- 
logic strata not far away. This is, at least, 
contributory evidence that he possessed a 
culture. The stone tools consisted chiefly of 
rude core implements with chipped edges, 
used for cutting, saaping, and boring holes. 
And while only sudi stone artifacts have 
remained, there is every reason to believe 
that the races of the earliest Paleolithic also 
used wood for spears and digging sticks, and 
bone for making points. Man must have 
learned the use of fire fairly early. Also, 
early Paleolithic man must have eaten both 
animal and vegetable foods. The sites of 
Peking Man show evidences that he used 
fire and had a diet consisting of both ani- 
mals and plants, if we are to judge by the 
bones of deer and the seeds of the hack- 
berry found there. 

These early people must also have worn 
crudely fashioned garments, probably of 
skin. And there is every reason to believe 
that family and kin^p groupings formed 


the main basis of their social organization. 
Such groups may have moved from place to 
place, seasonally with respect to available 
food and sometimes to a new locality as 
food resources declined. Yet there is no 
reason to assume that early Stone Age man 
was a stupid wanderer, *'the mythical man 
of pack or horde, drifting aimlessly.” 

The major economy, however, was the 
gathering and foraging of seeds, roots, and 
other plant foods and fishing, trapping, and 
otherwise securing fish and game. More- 
over, it is well to recall that for a good 
95 per cent of mankind's sojourn on this 
planet, his survival depended upon this 
‘^gathering economy,” as Vere Gordon 
Childe calls it.^^ 

From such beginnings the Heidelberg, 
Neanderthal, and Solo races greatly im- 
proved and extended the use of stone and 
other tools and weapons. The coup de potng, 
a cleaver or hand ax made of a core of stone 
with sharpened edges, became an important 
implement. Then, too, chips or flakes 
struck off from the parent core were re- 
touched to become saapers, borers, en- 
graving tools, and the like. Toward the end 
of this long period — estimated to be 
100,000 years or more — bone anvils and 
bone implements appear in the deposits. 
Also, by this time man had learned to fasten 
a stone ax to a stout stick by hafting. This 
extended his manual control by a foot or 
more and enabled him to strike a much 
more forceful and accurate blow in attack- 
ing an enemy or a wild animal and in cut- 
ting or splitting a tree. During the Nean- 
derthal-culture period the use of fire ap- 
parently became very widespread, probably 
related to the need to keep warm in what 
had become a cold climate. Religious prac- 
tices must have arisen, since formal burials 
are clearly indicated. So, too, are found the 
first remains of man’s art. 

At the end of the fourth glaciation, esti- 
mated to be anywhere between 35,000 and 

^®Carl O. Sauer, “Early relations of man to 
plants,” The Geographical Bjview, 1947, 37 ^ 4. This 
entire article is an excellent summary of the relation 
of early races to their economy. 

Vere Gordon Childe, What happened in history, 
p. 17. London: Cobbett Press, 1947. 
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50.000 years ago, the first representative of 
homo sapiens began to press upon Nean- 
derthal Man in northern Africa, western 
Asia, and in Europe. Students know the 
newcomer best as Cro-Magnon Man, but 
there were others, such as Combe Capelle 
and Briinn. These peoples have many fea- 
tures resembling the present white race. 
Another, the Grimaldi race, was evidently 
more closely linked to the Negro. There is. 
some evidence, too, that the intruders mixed 
with the Neanderthalers in some places. To 
this day, physical anthropologists say they 
find in isolated areas of Europe occasional 
individuals with marked Neanderthal char- 
acteristics. In any case, the end of the fourth 
glacial period marks the beginning of the 
Upper Old Stone Age, by which time the 
gradually accelerating rate of cultural 
growth was beginning to pay ever-larger 
dividends. The Upper PaleoEthic reveals 
amazing specialization in the use of stone 
implements, tools, and weapons of all sizes 
and shapes. Likewise, bone was increasingly 
used for a wide variety of purposes. By 
this time, too, man had developed great 
skill in painting with mineral colors, in 
sculpturing, in carving on ivory, and in the 
produaion of articles for personal adorn- 
ment, such as bracelets, beads, and rings. 
His religious life had become more elabo- 
rate, too, if we may judge by the burial sites 
and the religious-magical objeas found 
among the other material remains of the 
time. Yet, despite such notable advances, 
man of the Upper Old Stone Age did not 
have polished stone implements, the bow 
and arrow, pottery, or agriculture, which 
latter depends upon domesticated plants 
and animals. He was still a gatherer of 
plants, a forager, a fisherman, and a 
hunter. 

By the end of the last glacial epoch, about 

14.000 years ago, Europe, the Near East 
and north Africa were peopled by a variety 
of racial types, showing considerable local 
differences in culture. But mankind was 
astir, both in its migrations and in inventive- 
ness. In the transition to the next stage, 
the bov^ and a^ow, canoes, netting, and 
basketry appi^. Aj&o tbe fit^ domesticated 


animal, the dog, became an aid and comfort 
to man. As the curtain rises on the New 
Stone Age, or Neolithic, the drift of peoples 
in western Eurasia was definitely northward, 
and other white stocks were pressing in fi:om 
the east and southeast. 

The Neolithic revolution. All students of 
prehistory agree that the New Stone Age 
marks one of the greatest forward steps in 
human culture, comparable perhaps orily to 
the Industrial Revolution, which has so pro- 
foundly influenced contemporary life. The 
Neolithic began in the Near East and the 
Nile Valley about 13,000 years ago. It was 
diffused to central and western Europe three 
or four thousand years later. The period 
gets its name from the faa that men had 
begun to polish some of their stone tools, 
thus giving them a sharper cutting edge. 
Also, they had invented fhe arts of pottery 
and weaving. But these are not the impor- 
tant changes. It was the domestication of 
plants and animals which laid the founda- 
tion of man’s subsequent history. The de- 
velopment of agriculture greatly altered the 
charaaer of man’s social life and culture. 
Man’s control of the planting, growth, har- 
vesting, and later use of cereals, root crops, 
and other plants and his domestication of 
cattle, pigs, and later sheep provided him a 
more abundant food supply. The domes- 
tication of plants meant farming; that of 
animals, in some cases, led to herding, or 
pastomlism. Often there was a mixture of 
agriculture and the use of such domesti- 
cated animals as the pig, cow, goat, and 
sheep. This new economy, in turn, meant 
a more rapid growth in population. (See 
chapter 12.) It meant also that man finally 
had a more settled abode, at least as agri- 
culture came to dominate his economy. 

Man’s management of domesticated 
plants and animals forced him into new 
sets of habits. He founded villages and 
thereby aeated the need for new forms of 
social control, especially as his numbers in- 
creased. And while the distinguishing fea- 
tures of civilization — the wheel, trade, 
writing, mathematics, and science — ap- 
peared later, in the Bronze Age, these latter 
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inventions and discoveries would have been 
impossible without agriculture, settled life, 
and the consequent leisure. 

We are not certain just where domestica- 
tion began. It may well have been on the 
Iranian plateau, spreading from there to the 
more fertile regions of the Tigris-Euphrates 
and Nile valleys. Certainly evidence is ac- 
cumulating which should enable arche- 
ologists to work out the transitional stages 
from the end of the Upper Paleolithic to 
the Neolithic.^ 

It is certain that herding and agriculture 
brought a great increase in population and 
in time put people on the move again, but 
this time in family and village groups in 
search of new lands to till. Neolithic groups 
moved westward into Europe and north 
Africa and eastward deeper into Asia. Raci- 
ally early Neolithic men were ”all of one 
generalized basic European or 'white* type, 
medium-sized with long heads.** As they 
moved into Europe they probably came into 
contact with groups descended from earlier 
invasions of modem .man, such as the Qo- 
Magnons. 

The Metal Ages. While groups of Neo- 
lithic farmers and herders were spreading 
out over Eurasia, related racial groups living 
in the Nile and Tigris-Euphrates valleys, 
who had greatly extended the culture based 
on agriculture, made still further cultural 
advances. About 5000 years ago they 
learned how to smelt certain minerals, first 
copper, then tin — an alloy to make bronze 
— and finally iron. The Age of Metals was 
bom. Along with this went the invention 
of the wheel and of writing, and the exten- 
sion of trade in surplus goods. In fact, most 
of the features of culture and social organ- 
ization which charaaerize the dawn of 
civilization have continued down to the 
present. 

In 1948 Robert J. Braidwood found the remains 
erf a NeoHtliic agricultural village in Iraq dated as 
between, 8000 and 6000 b.c. The population was 
probably between 300 and 400 persons. The houses 
were of mud walls. Among other things which 
he found were grain, grindstones, flint tools, stone 
axes and hammers, and reed mats and baskets. , 
CFrom press relate furnished by author.) 

Howdls, op, cft,i p. 


During the Bronze Age the first round- 
heads, or Alpines, begin to appear in Eu- 
rope; and by the time of the Iron Age the 
Nordics were on the scene. Later other Al- 
pines appeared, and during the Middle Ages 
such Mongolian peoples as the Huns and 
Turks pushed their way deep into Europe. 
In short, the sources of the subraces of mod- 
em Europe correspond with the cultural de- 
,velopments in the Neolithic and Metal 
Ages, although certain stocks of homo sa- 
puns were evidently present at the close of 
the Upper Paleolithic. 

In concluding this section, we must em- 
phasize that while the emergence, conti- 
nuity, and extension of culture rest upon the 
higher brain capacity of individuals who 
belong to human species, there is no reason 
to believe that homo sapiens alone first de- 
veloped culture. At least he must share with 
other human species the early steps in cul- 
tural development, and surely he is the bene- 
ficiary of the beginnings of culture at the 
hands of other human, but not modern liv- 
ing, species, such as the Pithecanthropus, 
Peking, Piltdown, and Neanderthal races. 

Race, Psychology, and Culture 

The preceding seaion was introduced to 
show that the fest development of culture 
took place along with the emergence of the 
first truly human species. That is, it arose 
from races with sufficient brain capacity to 
invent and use language and tools and to 
develop a more elaborate social organiza- 
tion than that of their apelike relatives. In 
the present seaion we shall discuss the ques- 
tion of possible racial and subracial differ- 
ences in potential and actual intelligence, 
that is, in culture-building and culture- 
using capacities. 

As we noted in the opening paragraphs of 
this chapter, there persists a strong convic- 
tion among many white groups, but espe- 
cially among those of northwestern European 
extraction, that the colored races are defi- 
nitely inferior to the whites* The extent and 
nature of sudh beliefs in the United States 
is brought out in E. L Horowitz’s summary 
of the results of a public opinion poll c€ 
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white respondents conduaed by Fortune 
magazine in 1939.^^ 

Among other things certain seaional but 
apparently stable views appeared: (l) Three 
fifths to three fourths of the white respondents 
believe the Negro to have a lower intelli- 
gence than the whites. The higher percentage 
is found in the southern and mountain states, 
the lower in the Pacific states. (2) As to the 
’‘reason*’ for this inferiority, the poll showed 
that of those who stated that the Negroes are 
inferior to whites in intelligence, slightly more 
than one half of the respondents from the 
South believe it rests on heredity. In contrast, 
slightly less than three tenths of those from the 
Pacific states held this view. People in other 
sections of the country had views on both 
questions which were intermediate to these 
extremes. 

Such views that other races are inferior to 
the whites are culture traits, not instincts. 
The opinion survey but reveals the white 
American’s ethnocentrism. Similar preju- 
dices arise not only between peoples of dif- 
fering color but sometimes among peoples 
of different countries although racially they 
all come ftom the same racial or subradal 
stock. (See below on racialism.) 

In the fia.ce of such bcliefe, what” have 
anthropology, history, and psychology to 
say on the matter of the mentality of races 
and subraces? Is there any sound founda- 
tion for popular notions that some races are 
inferior to others? 

**Racial psychology” and culture. To 
this day Aere persists a widespread belief 
that nonliterate peoples have remarkable 
sensory powers of sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, and touch, far in excess of those of 
the white man. But equally common is the 
accompanying belief that ncmliterates lack 
the capacity to reason clearly and logically. 
The first notion has been thoroughly 
scotched by meam of a long series of studies 
by psychologists who measmed the sensory 
and motor caf^dties of nonlitefates. How- 

Hocowitz, V ^tttitudes,” chap- 
ter ly, ^ A/^ierican 

Oim Ptoliferg,: St Brothers, 
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ever, it has also been shown that even in 
these apparently simple psychological proc- 
esses cultural training may influence the 
responses. What members of a race or 
group see, hear, or otherwise sense is partly 
determined by what they have been taught 
by others of like group and culture, as well 
as by their inherited capacities.^® 

Yet the recognition that in the simpler 
mental and motor responses, nonliterates 
and modern man do not differ has not de- 
stroyed the other conviction that in the 
higher mental funaions there are sharp dif- 
ferences. This latter belief has been used 
by many writers who take the position that 
the high civilization of present-day Euro- 
pean and American peoples rests upon an 
inherent intellectual superiority of members 
of the white race. It is often asked: If the 
colored races are equal in ability to the 
whites, why did not the African tribes de- 
velop a high culture, such as emerged not 
too far away from them, first in the Fertile 
Qescent and later in Greece, Rome, and 
modem Europe? Or, again: If the Mon- 
golians are as intelligent as the whites, why 
did not the inventions which make possible 
modem technology occur in the Far East? 

To the smdent of prehistory and history, 
such questions are silly for a number of rea- 
sons. First, they completely ignore the facts 
of slow cumulation of the important ele- 
ments in culture. As noted earlier, many 
fundamental features of culture, such as use 
of fire, making of tools, development of 
language and thought forms, weaving, art, 
religion, arc«e from races now extina. Even 
the important advances of the Neolithic may 
have come, in part, from other than present- 
day races. Tme, the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion, including use of metals, the wheel, 
written language, money, commerce, and 
complex art, religion, philc^phy, and early 
science, were largely develop^ fmm certain 
ancestors of present Mediterranean peoples. 
Yet there is every reason to believe that 
other races also piayed a part. Certainly so 

Wenier, Comparatm psyebolojy of 
mmd chapters 2 and 5, New York: 

Harper & pothers, 1940; also F. C. Bartlett, Remem- 
a m experimental and social psychology^ 
Nbw Tarkt me Macmillan G^npany, 1932. 
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far as the Nordic or Slavic subraces are con- 
cerned, they remained in the Neolithic cul- 
tural stage long after the Mediterranean 
peoples had made great advances in culture. 
In fact, the Nordics and Slavs are the bene- 
ficiaries in modem times of the vast cul- 
tural contributions of other races and sub- 
races. 

Another factor which influences cultural 
growth is the degree of isolation of one 
race or group from another. For example, 
the barriers of the sea long insulated the 
Australians from the main streams of Asiatic 
culture. So, too, during the period of high 
Mediterranean culture, the African tribes 
remained isolated from the same. They had 
learned the art of metallurgy, had developed 
a rather complex social organization, and 
had aeated some distinaive art forms. 
Nonetheless their isolation prevented them 
from participating in the European culture 
until very recent times. By the time this 
contaa was made the cultural divergences of 
Europe and Negroid Africa were sharp. 

A third factor which affects the advance- 
ment of culture is its directionality. In the 
Western world concern with physical wel- 
fare led to an increasing body of skills and 
knowledge centering around mechanical 
and scientific inventions and discoveries. 
Such a cultural base has largely determined 
the interests and run of attention of those 
who are its beneficiaries. Modem Euro- 
American culture is heavily loaded on the 
side of science, technology, and activities 
centering in material goods and services. 
In contrast, the Orient^ peoples followed 
along philosophic and artistic lines which 
had been laid down long before. Only in 
relatively recent times have they begun to 
take over our technology. Yet there is 
no evidence that the Mongoloid peoples are 
innately more given to the mystic phi- 
losophy of a Buddha or the moral schemes 
of a Confucius than are members of the 
white or Negro race. Nor can an objective 
student of comparative cultures make out 
any particular moral superiority of one race 
over another. If there were anything to the 
notion that race^ do have distinctive moral 
capacities, and tiiere is not, one could chalk 


up a lot of low scores for the white race, 
whose history has been marked by bloody 
and almost continuous conflict. 

In short, no competent student of race, 
culture, and history now holds that racial 
differences have had any particular place 
in the cumulation and continuity of human 
culture. Peoples of varying racial extraction 
have participated and do participate differ- 
entially in culture in terms of what they have 
received from the other peoples or what 
their own ancestors invented and passed on 
to them, or what those of any given genera- 
tion invented and used. The striking varia- 
bility in human culture over the earth is the 
result of the effeas of prolonged isolation, 
differential inventions, deviant social organ- 
izations, and various value systems. It has 
nothing to do with the physical features 
that mark one race or subrace off from an- 
other. There may be national or culture- 
group psychologies, depending on the vari- 
ations in the components of any given 
cultural totality. (See chapter 4.) But 
there is, strictly speaking, no such thing as 
‘Tadal psychology.’’ It is an unfortunate 
clich6 or stereotype pulled out of its proper 
biological meaning and given cultural and 
psychological meaning. Y et the persistence 
of much foolishness about the matter 
forces us to examine our topic from another 
angle. Let us see what psychology has to 
contribute to the problem of alleged mental 
differences among races and subraces. 

Tests of intelligence and races. Such 
measures as the Intelligence Quotient, or 
IQ, and a wide variety of other individual 
and group tests, both verbal and nonverbal, 
have given us an opportunity to compare 
races and subraces in matters of ability. A 
summary of some of the important findings 
on seleaed ethnic groups is found in 
Table 9. 

These studies and others make it per- 
fecdy clear that there are differences in in- 
telligence, as measured by such tests. On 
the average, American whites make better 
scores than do Negroes and American In- 
dians on the various tests. Also, judging 
by measurements made of men in the 
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United States Army during World War I, 
the foreign-born of British and northwest- 
ern-European extraction do better than 
those from central, eastern, and southern 
Europe. Only the Chinese and Japanese 
equal the white norms. 


TABLE 9 

Summary of Various Studies of 
Racial and Subracial Groups^® 


ETHNIC GROUP 

NO. OF 

RANGE 

MEDIAN 

STUDIES 

or 


American Negroes 

24 

58-99 

84 

American Indians 

11 

69-97 

78 

Mexicans 

8 

78-96 

85 

Italians 

15 

76-96 

85 

Chinese 

11 

87-104 

97 

Japanese 

9 

81-114 

99 


While the average differences are clear, 
the range of ability in each group is exten- 
sive, and the overlapping is marked in every 
instance. That is, in every race, subrace, or 
nationality there are to be found a small 
proportion of very bright individuals and 
also some very dull and feeble-minded ones. 
But for the bulk of the members of each 
group there is no significant difference in 
terms of ability. Nevertheless the diver- 
gences in mean, or median, intelligence 
scores is striking, and one may ask. How are 
these to be explained? Are they due to in- 
herited biological faaors in the various 
races and subraces? Do they mean that the 
psychologist has invented a method of de- 
termining biologically founded racial differ- 
ences superior to anything the anatomist has 
found? Is there any support for racialism 
here? 

In trying to answer these questions, a 
number of social-cultural, that is, learned, 
factors must be taken into account. These 
include motivation, rapport between the 
tester and his subjects, language, education, 
and social-economic status. Surely until 
such faaors have been eliminated or con- 

From Otto Klineberg, “Mental testing of racial 
and national groups,” chapter 6, p. 255, in a sym- 
posium volume by H. S. Jennings, et al,, Scientific 
aspects cf the r^ce problem. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Company, 1941* By permission. 


trolled, we must be extremely cautious in 
accepting the idea that differences shown 
by the tests reflea differences due to bio- 
logic inheritance. Let us examine these 
faaors. 

The importance of motivation in appraising 
performance on the tests is clear. Do the 
individuals tested really put forth their best 
efforts? The matter is related both to the 
general culture setting and to the immediate 
test situation. 

Our schools — where most of the tests are 
given — reflea the American emphasis on 
competition and speed. Among the American 
Indians, the Negroes, and among some chil- 
dren of immigrant background, it has been 
found diflScult to arouse interest in such 
rivalry. Over and over again those who have 
tested Negro children and adults have 
commented on the faa that many times the 
subjects showed little or no strong desire to 
perform at top capacity in the tests. In faa, 
J. S. Price reports finding definite improve- 
ment in test scores of a group of Negro fresh- 
men in college when he challenged them to 
do the best they could in order to show what 
members of their race could do.^^ 

The absence of a competitive attitude 
among Hopi school children is reported to 
have affeaed their performance in tests un- 
favorably. As already noted, interpersonal 
rivalry is sharply frowned upon among the 
Zuni, Hopi, and other Pueblo-dwelling 
tribes of the Southwest.^ 

A particularly telling illustration of the 
place of motivation is found in Otto Kline- 
berg's study of the faaors of speed and ac- 
curacy as refleaed in the behavior of various 
racial groups in certain test situations. 
Language faaors were not under considera- 
tion. 

Klineberg gave a number of performance 
tests to white children aged from 7 to 16 years 
and to American Indians and Negroes of 
about the same ages. Among the Indian 
groups smdied were children from the Yakima 
tribe in the state of Washington and firom 

See J. S, Price, “Intelligence of Negro college 
freshmen,” School and Society, 1929, 30 : 749. 

See Laura Thompson and Alice Joseph, The Hopi 
way, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945; 
aho Klineterg, op, cit., chapter 6, p. 258. 
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Haskell Institute; the Negroes came from New 
York City and from West Virginia. The 
white children were from the same regions as 
the colored. KHneberg’s results show dis- 
tinctly that in speed the white children ex- 
celled the Indians and Negroes. Interestingly 
enough, however, those Indians and Negroes 
who had lived in more complex and urban 
cultures dominated by the white man’s stress 
on speed did better than their racial fellows 
who came from the rural South or from the 
reservations of the Far West. In other words, 
as the colored races take on the habits which 
to the white person are ‘’normal,” they ap- 
proach him in this ' 'normal” trait of speed. 
It seems reasonably sound to conclude that 
cultural faaors play a larger part in determin- 
ing speed than do innate racial differences. 

In the matter of accuracy there is no supe- 
riority of the whites over the colored races, 
and in some instances the colored boys and 
girls excelled the white children in this test.^® 

Rapport between the tester and the sub- 
jea is also important. For example, despite 
careful handling, the Negro child in the 
South may suffer anxiety if not outright 
fright in the presence of a white psycholo- 
gist who administers the test. The impress 
of the color-caste system is too powerful to 
be completely ofeet by a few kindly words. 

H, G. Gtnady reports that when a group of 
Negro school children were tested by a Negro 
psychologist they showed an average increase 
of six points in IQ as compared with their 
performance on the test when it was given by 
a white psychologist. In contrast, white pupils 
when tested by a Negro psychologist revealed 
a decrease of six points on the average in there 
IQ’s. It is pretty clear that children and adults 
alike do better on mental tests when they are 
at case and have confidence in the tester.^® 

Races and nationality groups are dis- 
tinctly handicapped in taking tests framed 
in a language with which, at best, they are 
only partially familiar. There is much evi- 
dence that bilingualism tends, on the whole. 

From Otto Klineberg, “An experimental study 
of speed and other factors in raciaF differences,” 
Arcbimsof^sychoh^^ no. 93, Jan., 1928, p. 15- Taken 
from Velma Helmet, The American Indian and mental 
testSy unpublished M. A. thesis. University of Kan- 
sas, 1926. 

“ ^ H. G. Canady, ‘The effect of ‘rapport’ on 
the IQ,” Jmnd of NeimMduaOmy 1936, 5 : 202, 


to affea adversely a child’s performance on 
intelligence tests in which the language 
faaor is of prime importance.^^ Another 
handicap of language-cultural sort is found 
in many tests which call for concepts com- 
pletely outside the culture of the testee.^^ 

Level of education has been shown defi- 
nitely to affect the level of success on intel- 
ligence tests. To raise this problem is to 
ask once more. What do the tests really 
test? In this country the assumption was 
often made that the mental tests measured 
something innate called intelligence. Yet 
it is becoming clear that intelligence refleas 
not only inherent learning power but also 
the social and cultural milieu to which the 
individual is exposed. While the long- 
standing controversy over the biological 
inheritance of intelligence continues, it 
should be clear that until the psychologist 
can control the faaors of language and past 
learning, that is, culture, he is not in a posi- 
tion to support whole-heartedly the theory 
that heredity fixes the limits of learning or 
intelligence at a definite point. No one 
doubts that individuals differ in their ca- 
pacity to learn or that there is a slight per- 
centage of the population which is physi- 
cally and mentally atypical — the low-grade 
feeble-minded. But this is a far cry from 
the wholesale notion that intelligence dif- 
ferences in races, as measured by the tests 
— themselves cultural products — rest 
chiefly upon hereditary grounds. Race, 
sociologically, means nothing without re- 
spea to culture; hence all so-called "racial 
testing’' is really cultural testing. 

Certainly so far as the American Negro in 
comparison with the American white is con- 
cerned, we must be very careful in accepting 
intelligence-test results at their face value. 
The oft-repeated faa that some samples of 
southern white soldiers of the World War I 
period did more poorly on the army intelli- 
gence teists than did comparable samples of 

^ See Klineberg’s review of this topic in his chap- 
ter “Mental testing of racial and national groups,” 
o-p. cit., pp. 260-263. 

22 Klineberg, “An experimental study of 
speed . . op. cit., p. 15. It was shown that when 
test items dealt with Indian, not white, concepts 
the latter were inferior to the former. 
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northern Negroes is usually interpreted as 
reflecting differences in education. The 
southern whites came from areas with 
limited school facilities, the northern Ne- 
groes from sections where educational op- 
portunities were good. Until it can be 
shown that Negroes have the same educa- 
tional and other opportunities afforded the 
whites, we must not assume that the intelli- 
gence measures show innate differences. 

Akin to the educational variability in 
effect are those of sociaUeconomic status. It 
has been amply shown that children and 
adults of higher social-economic classes do 
better in mental tests than do those of the 
lower strata. The implications of this faa 
in the study of race differences are obvious. 
All too often studies of Negroes, Mexicans, 
American Indians, and Orientals have failed 
to control the faaor of social-economic 
level. Again, until these faaors are con- 
trolled we must not accept uncritically asser- 
tions that inferior social-economic status 
derives from inferior ability. It is contended 
that if individuals in such a class were 
brighter or more intelligent they would not 
be where they are. But until full freedom 
of opportunity to move upward in status is 
assured we can hardly defend that position. 
Surely as far as the colored faces in this 
and in many other countries are concerned, 
equality of occupational and social oppor- 
tunities are definitely not at hand. 

Innate intelligence and race. We may 
now return to the question put at the be- 
ginning of the present section: Are there any 
marked differences in mentality by which 
we may distinguish between the races or 
subraces? Our brief review of the scientific 
literature on this topic answers with a rather 
definite '*No.'’ While it may be extremely 
presumptuous to say at this moment that all 
races are equal in all mental abilities, we can 
say with good assurance that objective 
studies report no sharp differences in average 
mental potentiality among the major races. 
On the othet hand, such mattto as motiva- 
titm, schobling, ecbntanic ^tu$, standards 
of valuer js^ti^des cf co-bperation 
wWcb are learned; tod, not biold^cally in- 
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herited have profound effects on test per- 
formance. 

Using a simple theory of mental heredity, 
many have said that northern Negroes are 
superior to southern ones because the 
smarter Negroes come North, that urban 
children are smarter than rural children be- 
cause only the duller people remain on the 
farm, that the immigrant stock coming to 
America from 1880 to 1914 got increasingly 
worse biologically. These differences seem 
clearly to reflect opportunity and culture 
rather than racial ability. The stickler for 
marked hereditary race differences is faced 
with the enormous task of explaining in his 
naive biology some of the most compli- 
cated activities known to civilized man, 
some of which have been acquired only in 
the last few generations. Unless he wishes 
to believe in a simple Lamarckian theory of 
inheritance of acquired characteristics, he 
must burden the doctrines of biological 
heredity and mutation with some amazing 
responsibilities. 

It is not that differences in intelligence 
are not now presently found among the 
races and subraces. They are. The problem 
is what causes these differences. It is clear 
that individual variation in ability within 
each race is very great. Moreover, much of 
this difference probably rests on heredity; 
but alleged average differences between 
races as such seem to rest upon environ- 
mental, that is, cultural, rather than upon 
hereditary influences. For sociology the 
faa of individual differences in any group, 
large or small, is highly relevant with regard 
to such processes as competition, co-opera- 
tion, and differentiation, in matters of social 
status, and in innumerable other social situ- 
ations. But this is a totally different thing 
from trying to explain variations in mental 
ability or cultural attainment of races in 
terms of biologically (hereditarily) deter- 
mined differences in ability of races as such. 

Racialism 

Yet, no matter how fully the scientist 
understands the facts just summarized, many 
individuals and groups the world over 
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continue to believe in the dogma of race 
difFerences. Racialism is a dogma, a body of 
beliefs, in short, a social myth which holds 
that race determines the psychological abil- 
ities and cultural traits of the individual 
and/or group. Moreover, it usually implies 
or contends that there are sharp difiFerences 
between races in these matters and that the 
superior race has a unique ability, talent, or 
mission to control and dominate the in- 
ferior races. Racialism is a basic form of 
ethnocentrism and has a history that goes 
back a long way. 

While such ideas are almost as old as 
tribal relations on the in-group vs, out- 
group pattern, present-day racialism was 
bom of the intense nationalism which arose 
after the French Revolution. It was in 
Germany that this idea stmck its deepest 
roots. Yet the concept of superior races 
with special missions is not unsown else- 
where. 

The background of racialism in Ger- 
many. Unlike their neighbors in England 
and France, the Germans were late in de- 
veloping a unified nation-state. Well into 
the 19th century the German-speaking sec- 
tion of Europe' remained split into various 
kingdoms, principalities, and 'Tree cities.’* 
However, certain ideas bom of the French 
Revolution and, more especially, the terrific 
defeat of the German forces by Napoleon 
Bonaparte (1769-1821) gready stimulated 
nationalist sentiments among the Germans, 
who despite their political diversity had an 
otherwise fairly common culture. While 
certain strong military and political leaders 
helped build a strong Prusaa in the post- 
Napoleonic period, others lent support to 
German nationalism by fostering racialism. 

In the last quarter of the 18th century, 
Johann Gottfried von Herder (1744-1803), a 
philosopho:, had taken the view that Ger- 
many had a special national destiny. Such a 
belief was farthered by Johann Gottlieb 
Fichte (1762-1814), another philosopher, 
who bolstered German morale after Ger- 
many’s defeat by Napoleon. He contended 
that the Germans were an Urvolk (a primeval 
people, race, or folk) with a precious heritage 


in their language, literature, and culture 
generally. And by 1821, when Prussia was 
again becoming strong, another philosopher, 
Georg W. F. Hegel (1770-1831), was lectur- 
ing to his students that the Prussian state 
represented the highest cultural unfolding in 
all history. He was sure that Germany was 
destined to be the world’s leading power. 

Interestingly enough, however, the core of 
modern German racialism really came from 
outside. A French nobleman, Arthur, comte 
de Gobineau (1816-1882), published in 
1853-1855 his essays which we know in trans- 
lation as The inequality of human races. He 
defended the thesis of sharp racial differences 
between the whites and the colored peoples. 
Moreover, he wrote: ‘T was gradually pene- 
trated by the conviaion that the raciti ques- 
tion overshadows all other problems of 
history, that it holds the key to them all, and 
that the inequality of the races firom whose 
fusion a people is formed is enough to explain 
the whole course of its destiny.” ^ He also 
maintained that the blond Nordics of northern 
Europe were superior to all other whites. 

Although this book got little attention in 
France or Britain, it was well received in Ger- 
many. The whole idea of Teutonic superi- 
ority struck a responsive chord in literary, 
political, and military circles, and a veritable 
cult of Gobinism arose. Richard Wagner 
(1813-1883) took it over and fitted it into his 
dramatic operas which glorify Germanic 
mythology. Later a Germanized Englishman, 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain (1855-1927) 
took up the cult and made it the basis of his 
book The foundations of the nineteenth century 
(1899), in which he argued that all the basic 
advancements of Western culture were due to 
Germanic inventiveness, leadership, and racial 
superiority. Also, the imperialistic program 
known as Pan-Germanism found considerable 
support in Nordic racialism. 

This whole theory attraaed all classes in 
Germany since it united everyone into a 
blood kinship which cut aaoss the class 
lines so evident in that country. But such 
positive views as these usually demand 
some antithesis. Men often the more easily 
unite when there are negative as well as 
positive appeals, and the Jewish population 

^ From Gobineau’s dedication ”To His Majesty 
George V King of Hanover, ’ ’ 1 854. See The inequality 
of human races, p. xiv, translated by A. Collins. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. 
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provided the necessary out-group stimulus 
for the hostility of the German racialists. A 
rising wave of anti-Semitism in Germany 
served as a foil for Nordicism and the Pan- 
German movement. 

In this conneaion note should be made 
that many German biologists who accepted 
Darwinism held firmly to the idea of sharp 
differences among what we now know to 
be but subraces or blends of subraces. All 
too often even these trained men confused 
nationality with race. 

Actually, there is no such thing as a pure 
Nordic subrace in Germany. The Germans 
are a mixture of Nordic, East Baltic, Alpine, 
and other stocks. Nonetheless this false 
racial thesis of Nordicism continued to be 
associated with an expansive nationalism. 
In the hands of the Na2is it became a 
powerful political and economic weapon. 

Racialism in Na 2 i Germany. In Mem 
Kampf Adolf Hitler presented us with the 
chief lines of Nazi racialism in Germany. 
But he seldom used the term ''Nordic,” pre- 
ferring the somewhat older concept of 
"Aryanism.” ^ This latter term is some- 
what broader than the earlier one, and under 
Aryanism the Nazis embroidered the older 
Teutonic race doctrines with many new 
features. Hitler set the tone of the Nazi 
racialist view in these words: "What we see 
before us of human culture today, the re- 
sults of art, science, and technique, is al- 
most exclusively the creative product of the 
Aryan.” In contrast, ''All great cultures of 
the past perished only because the origi- 
nally creative race died off through blood- 
poisoning.” ^ 

^ The precise sources of EGtler’s ideas on race 
are not clear. “Aryanism’* was used by philologists 
in their study of Indo-European languages — many 
of whom contributed to the racial myth- The term 
Aryan has some advantages since it is a broader con- 
cept than Nordic. Thus, Hans K. F. Gunther, a 
leading Nazi racialist, estimated that only 50% of 
the German population is Nordic, the balance b^g 
Alpine, Dinaric, East Baltic, and smaller groups, 
which he combined to form the Aryans. On the 
other hand, some Nazis, especially those concerned 
with the mystic ideology of race, continued to 
employ the term Nordic. 

^ Unless otherwise noted, all quotations from 
Hitler in this section ^d later are from the American 
edition of M$in prepaned by a committ^ of 


In the hands of Nazi writers race, folk, 
and a mystic soul were combined into a 
philosophy which had much appeal to the 
German people. They were assured that 
they had a divine mission to conquer and 
rule the world. But there is nothing particu- 
larly unique in such ideas. Such rationaliza- 
tion might easily be coupled with any folk 
culture since it voices a deep sense of unity 
in the primary group and their close depend- 
ence for survival upon the land. This folk- 
ish racism in a highly urbanized society such 
as Germany is significant. It indicated a 
strong mass appeal of a central idea of in- 
group tribalism. It served to offset the 
effea of mass society. (See chapter 2.) 

The general line of Nazi racialism is so 
well-known that we need not go into more 
detail here. Moreover, its cruel application 
to the Jews of Germany and elsewhere in 
Europe is a ghastly comment on so-called 
civilized morality 

Nazi racialism strikes the informed stu- 
dent as so much unscientific folderol. But 
tiiis is not the important matter from a socio- 
logical standpoint. What is important is 
that a large mass of otherwise educated and 
advanced people could be and was indoari- 
nated with this kind of social myth. Such a 
belief gave the individual German an iden- 
tification with a superior race — somehow 
divinely set apart — and with a culture 
destined to rule the world. However, the 
Germans have no monopoly on racial 
dogma. Racialism is widespread and vari- 
ously associated with common language, 
nationalist ideas, and larger cultural systems. 

Anglo-American racialism. Both British 
and American societies have long been sat- 
urated with a firm belief in the innate supe- 
riority of the white race. And though the 

American editors. Quotations here are from pp. 
396-398. Boston : Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. 
By permission. 

^ The tragic story of concentration camps, slave 
labor, and death in the gas chamber is too well- 
known to need review. But it appears clear that 
the more fanatical Nazi leaders really aimed at the 
extermination of the Jewish populations ^der their 
control. It is estimated that about 5 million Jews 
died or were killed as a result of the Nazi program, 
1933-1945. 
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racialism which grew up around this idea 
never became so vocal or so highly organ- 
ized as in Nazi Germany, nonetheless it has 
long been a factor in the thought and action 
of people in Britain and in the United 
States. It certainly had a place in British 
imperialist expansion. 

All through the 19th century literary men, 
historians, and publicists defended British over- 
seas expansion in terms of a superior white 
race. Thomas Gurlyle (1795-1881), Charles 
Kingsley (181S>-1875), and Rudyard Kipling 
(1865-1936) were three of the most widely 
read rationalizers. The phrase **the white 
man's burden’’ became at once a shibboleth 
and a justification of British rule over native 
peoples. And the taboo on miscegenation of 
English and the native peoples certainly has a 
tinge of the thesis of racial purity. 

As to the United States, the colonists and 
pioneers carried over from Britain a marked 
contempt for colored races, as witnessed in 
the treatment of the native Indians and the 
Negroes. But the association of racialism 
with our growing imperialism became more 
explicit after the War Between the States.^ 
During the last two decades of the 19th cen- 
tury the concept of the Yellow Peril,” 
arising ftom the migration of Chinese and later 
Japanese to oixr shores, further stimulated our 
consciousness of race. After World War I 
public attention was focused on **the immigra- 
tion problem.” The myth of the country 
being a happy melting pot was dissipated. 
There was a call to shut the gates on peoples 
of alien blood who, it was contended, were 
incapable of being Americanized and hence 
of learning to be proper participants in our 
democracy. The Nordic theory became a 
popular rationalization of this view.^ Atten- 
tion, however, was directed not only to "in- 
ferior” European stocks but to the future 

®^See, for instance, John Fiske, “Manifest 
destiny,” Harpers New Monthly Magazim, March, 
1885, 70 : 578-590. This article has a racialisdc 
tone, especially with reference to the Teutonic and 
Anglo-Saxon backgrounds of American culture. 

^ The Nordicism of that period was publidaed in 
such books as the following; Madison Grant, The 
passing ef the great race. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 4th rev. ed., 1921; William MacDougall, Is 
Amorica safe for democracy!. New York; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1921; and Lothrop Stoddard, The rising 
tide of color against white world^snprenuKy, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s S<m$, .1920. The last-named is 
concerned more pardcularly ^th the white vs. the 
colored races than with Nordicism as such. 


likelihood that the colored races might over- 
whelm the whites by weight of sheer numbers. 
The spread of the revived Ku Klux Klan 
soon after the close of World War I was but 
an overt demonstration of the serious concern 
of many Americans with this alleged problem. 
Such movements as the Klan do not spread 
unless there is some underlying public anxiety 
upon which it may be built. 

Pan-Slavism and racialism. During the 
19th century a variety of pan-movements 
emerged in Europe and elsewhere.^ Pan- 
movement's are essentially social-cultural 
movements designed to promote the solidar- 
ity and integration of groups who believe 
they are tied together by race, common 
language and culture, or even by geo- 
graphic proximity. Some of these have a 
religious core, as Pan-Islamism; some con- 
tinental solidarity, as Pan- Americanism; 
some are pan-racial. Most of them, how- 
ever, have strong nationalistic aims. More- 
over, pan-national movements are often 
linked to pan-racialism. 

Pan- Slavism was one of the oldest of the 
19th-century movements of this charaaer 
and also one of the first to associate it with 
a racial dogma. The leaders often expressed 
as much concern over the destiny of the 
"Slavic*' race as any Nazi ever did over the 
future of the "Aryans.” As is evident from 
an earlier section of this chapter, there is no 
scientific basis for assuming a separate Slavic 
race. Neither is there a central linguistic tie, 
as is the case in Pan-Germanism. Neverthe- 
less the belief that the Slavs are a distinctive 
people with an important mission has deep 
roots. 

The source of Pan-Slavism, in part, was the 
long stmggle of the central and eastern Euro- 
peans with the Germans. In the 17th century, 
for example, several writers appealed to the 
czar of Russia to take the leadership in block- 
ing the threat of the Germanic peoples 
against the Slavs on the grounds of common 
race and culture. In the 19th century many 

^ See Hans Kohn, “Pan-movements,” Encyclo- 
pfdia of the social sciences, 6 ; 544-553, New York: 
^e Macmillan Company, 1933; also L. L. Snyder, 
Eace, a history of modem ethnic theories, dh.apter 16, New 
York: Longing, Green & Comply, 1939- The 
latter has an extensive bibliography^ 
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books appeared alleging a racial, linguistic, 
and common geographic origin of all Slavic 
peoples. Also, many novels and poems of the 
time were filled with claims about the unique- 
ness of the Slavic "soul” or "race.” Writers 
and political agitators, at various Pan-Slavic 
conferences and elsewhere, called for Slavic 
unification either through federation of Slavic 
peoples or by outright absorption by Russia. 

Yet the movement never became well- 
organized due to lack of leadership and es- 
pecially because of persistent fears that Rus- 
sia would use the "call" simply as a device 
for complete political domination of the 
regions. The period of World War I saw 
some efforts to stimulate Pan-Slavic unity 
as a means of stopping the German Drang 
nach Osten (drive to the East) but with 
rather indifferent success. 

Since the rise of Soviet Russia to a posi- 
tion of great power, Pan-Slavism has taken 
a somewhat different form. On the one 
hand, the rise of several new states after 
World War I stimulated latent nationalism. 
Then, too, in some quarters there was re- 
newed fear of Russia and her brand of com- 
munism. On the other hand, the spread of 
communism under Russian guidance has in 
part been linked with the continuing Slavic 
racialism. 

While an organized Pan-Slavic racialism 
has not become the official propaganda line 
of Soviet Russia, it is quite possible that it 
may. The czars used Pan-Slavism as an ap- 
peal in their efforts to unify the divergent 
peoples of pre-Soviet Russia. There is no 
reason why the Communist Party dictators 
of present Russia should not dress up Slavic 
racialism in such a fashion as to rationalize 
their present and future political controls. 
Whether the Soviet leaders will take up such 
a program depends, of course, upon the 
drift of world events, which cannot be 
predicted. 

Racialism in other countries. The Latin 
countries of Europe have experienced 
racialist interest than either the Germanic 
or the Savic nations. Nevertheless France 
saw a cult of GaUo-Romanism in the latter 
half of the 19tb century with an eiiq>bisis on 


the Keltic and Mediterranean rather than 
Frankish (Germanic) sources of the French 
population. Italy witnessed a mild racialist 
program, largely stimulated by Mussolini's 
alliance with Hitler. So, too, Spain under 
Franco witnessed a certain revival of a latent 
Pan-Hispanism^ based on the idea of unity 
of spirit and stock of migrants who orig- 
inated in Spain but whose descendants are 
now scattered over the world but are espe- 
cially located in Latin America. 

The Near East has seen a number of sim- 
ilar developments: Pan-Turktsm, Pan-Islam- 
ism, and Pan-Arabism. The first was defi- 
nitely born of supernationalist sentiments 
among the Turks. The last has a milder 
pronationalist tinge but is aimed essentially 
at a federation of Arab states. It has been 
further stimulated by the establishment of 
the Jewish state of Israel. It cuts aaoss 
racial and nationalist interests. Pan-Islam- 
ism, on the contrary, is ostensibly concerned 
with religious unity of all Islam. It, too, 
has been revived by postwar events, such as 
the emergence of India as an independent 
state. For a time the Moslems of India 
made appeals to fellow Islamites in' their 
conflia with the Hindu majority in India, 

In addition to these cases, racialism has 
spread to both Africa and the Far East. 
There have been several varieties of Pan- 
Africanism, the best-known in America 
being that of Marcus Garvey, who planned 
a Negro empire in Africa as a means of 
solving the race problem in this country and 
elsewhere. More significant at the moment, 
however, is the growing racialism in the Far 
East. Japan has a long tradition of racial 
superiority and, linked to militarism and 
political-economic expansionism, tiiis be- 
came a potent rallying cry to assume the 
leadership against white control in Asia. In 
the future similar theses may arise in India 
and China. It is not entirely improbable 
that future smuggles between Euro-Amer- 
ican and Asiatic forces may be rationalized 
around the competing ideologies of white 
or colored-race dominance of the world. 

In any case, it is well to bear in mind that 
racialism is a culture concept of great appeal 
and povw and that it may continue for a 
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long time, even in the face of the cold ob- 
jective facts of biology. The persistence of 
racialism is but another proof that science 
is a highly specialized and rational area of 
knowledge and that thoroughly unsound 
ideas may, contrary to objeaive evidence, 
become the core around which a whole 


society and culture may be integrated. 
Should strong racialism become the main 
focus in future cultures, Hitler's remark that 
**A11 that is not race in this world is trash" 
may take on more meaning than many of 
us would care to acknowledge. 

30 Hitler, op. cit., p. 406. 


Interpretative Summary 

1. Strialy speaking, race is a biological, not a sociological, concept. 

2. Yet, as a widely accepted stereotype for a group with particular psychological and 
cultural features, sociology must describe and examine the place of race in various 

. societies. 

3. Human and comparative anatomy has given us a number of physical traits which may 
be used in a rough-and-ready dassification of races and subraces, such as, among 
others, hair form, head form, hair texture, and skin color. 

4. Yet most of these features are at present nonadaptive in a biological sense. More- 
over, they are descriptive, not explanatory, concepts. 

5. The notion of "pure race" is practically impossible to demonstrate. Rather, there is 
much overlapping of traits as well as much interracial mixture. 

6. In the racial history of man the development of brain capacity to invent and use 
language and tools was most important. 

7. During the Pleistocene several human races appeared. Of these only homo sapiens 
remains. 

8. While there are individual differences in mental ability among members of every 
race, subrace, and mixed race, there is no sound evidence of average or type differences 
in mental potentiality between such radal groupings. Culture, not race, accounts for 
the present differences in mental performance as uncovered by observation and 
measurement. 

9. Nevertheless racialism continues to be one of the most potent social beliefs or myths 
in modem times. It is likely to continue as a shibboleth of nationalism for some time 
to come. 

Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 

A. Questions and Exercises 

1. Define race. What are the criteria of race? Why are common-sense criteria so largely 
unsdentific? Which criteria are sdentifically the soundest? 

2. What are the major difficulties in distinguishing sharply among the major radal stocks? 

3. Distinguish between race and culture. 

4. What were the important organic changes in the primates which led to the emergence 
of homo sapiens? 

5. What is wrong with the popular remark that man descended from the monkey? 

6. What are the best inferences as to the appearance of man on the earth and as to his 
earliest movements and culture? 

7. What are the best inferences as to the development of the separate races and subraces 
of man? 

8. What are the chief contributions to culture of the Old Stone Age? Of the Neolithic? 
Of the Metal Ages? 

9. Why is the expression "race psychdogy” misleading? 
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10. Discuss critically the evidence regarding inherent racial diflFerences in intelligence. 

11. Discuss the place of racialism as a powerful stereotype and social myth in modern 
times. Is it likely to persist for a long time? If so, why? If not, why not? 

B. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

Jacques Barzun, Race; a study in modern superstition. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, 1937. 

A critical and well-written essay by a literary scholar. 

Franz Boas, **Race,*' Encyclopedia of the social sciences^ 13 : 25-36. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. 

A full review by a great anthropologist. 

Henry Pratt Fairchild, Race and nationality as factors in American life. New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 1947. 

A well-balanced analysis of race problems by a well-known sociologist. 

F. H. Hankins, Fhe racial basis of civilization. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. 

A sociologist examines the whole Nordic hypothesis and its cultural implications. 

Otto Klineberg, Race differences. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1935. 

A standard textbook dealing chiefly with the psychological aspects of the topic. 
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Problems of World Population 


The distribution of the world's people is 
very uneven. There seem to be too many 
in some places and too few in others. On 
the one side are those countries and regions 
where the rate of population growth has 
declined so much as to lead to relative sta- 
bility of population. On the other are those 
where growth continues at a very high rate. 
The former condition is found in western 
and northwestern Europe, the United King- 
dom and its Dominions, and the United 
States. The latter condition is found chiefly 
in the Far East, including all of southeastern 
Asia and some off-continent islands such as 
Java; in the Soviet Union; and in large 
parts of central and southeastern Europe. 
Some sections of South America may be 
included also. The former may be termed 
‘’stationary" population areas, in a stage of 
incipient decline; the latter as "expanding" 
or "explosive," but apparently in a stage of 
transition to slower rates of growth. Inter- 
mediate between these extremes are China 
and other sections of Asia, most of Africa, 
and much of Central and South America. 
These are largely preindustrial areas but with 
high potential growth. 

The future relation of the stationary to 
the explosive populations is one of the 
greatest social challenges of our time. Wish- 
ful thinking will not provide the means to 
meet it successfully. Only applied science, 
coupled with intelligent national and inter- 
national policy, will do. Short of war and 
conquest — which in the end would prob- 
ably also be disastrous — the solution to 
this problem will mean great changes in our 
political, economic, and moral views and 
practices. The whole matter rests basically 
on the relation of population to food supply 
and other resources and on the extent of 
modem indu^ial organization, as these, in 
turn, are related to Ae political order. 


The Pressure of Population 
on the Food Supply 

Given time, culture patterns are always 
influenced by the size, composition, and 
distribution of the people who make up a 
given society. In the past 300 years the 
world has witnessed an astounding increase 
in numbers. This growth was definitely 
linked to the development of modern 
science, os this effected great changes in agri- 
culture, commerce, and industry, and to the 
extension of European peoples and their 
culture over the globe. 

Some facts about the increase. Growth 
of population depends upon the excess of 
births over deaths. After centuries of slight 
increase, the world experienced an amazing 
growth in numbers. The sharp upswing 
began to be apparent in the 18th century. 
In the lS>th and 20th it became even more 
impressive. 

In 1650 the estimated population of the 
world was between 465 and 545 millions. 
Within the next 100 years this had risen to 
about 720 millions. By 1850 it had reached 
1100 millions. Estimates for 1950 put the 
global population at 2 billions, represent- 
ing a doubling in the past century. It is 
worth noting, moreover, that nearly two 
thirds of this latter inaease has taken place 
since 1900. The world has added 650 mil- 
lion people since the close of the Spanish- 
American and Boer wars and the outbreak 
of the Russo-Japanese conflia. By 1975 
there will be a half billion more mouths to 
feed.^ 

^ For a summaty of pertinent estimates and data, 
see Kingsley Davis, “The world demographic tran- 
sition,” Annals cf the American Acadet?^ of Political and 
Social Science, 1945, 45 : 1-11. See also A. M. Carr- 
Saunders, World fopdation. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936i and W. F. Wilcox, ed., Interna- 
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This growth did not occur uniformly over 
the earth. It was the white race which first 
showed the most striking changes. The total 
white population for the year 1000 A.D. — 
about the time of the First Crusade — is esti- 
mated at 30 millions. By 1800 this had risen 
to 210 millions. By 1915 the figure was 645 
millions. In other words, in 115 years the 
white race had increased 2.5 times as much as 
it had in the previous 800 years. Or look at 
the story in terms of world regions in more 
recent times. In the past 100 years the popu- 
lation of Europe has more than doubled while 
that of the American continents and Oceania 
has quadrupled. Or note the facts about par- 
ticular countries. Great Britain in 1821 had 
21 million people. In 1921 she had double 
this number. In 1949 she had 47 millions. At 
the time of its founding the United States had 
just under 4 million inhabitants- In 1890 it 
had 63 millions, a more than 15-fold increase. 
Fifty years later it had more than doubled 
again. 

Similar upsurges have taken place elsewhere 
in the world but not at such marked rate. 
However, as the population in many indxis- 
trialized countries under Euro-American cul- 
ture tends to become more or less stationary, 
the growth in other regions and countries be- 
comes more striking. For example, at the 
present rate India, now with 420 millions, 
will more than double her numbers in another 
century unless limitations, physical or psycho- 
logical, or both, are there imposed. And while 
the figures for China are but estimates, it is 
quite likely that her present 400 millions may 
also double in this period. In 1947 Japan had 
a population of over 78 millions. In 1900 it 
was half this. For some years she has been 
adding a million people a year to her total. 
Or to cite another case, at present rates the 
population of Soviet Russia — as of the pre- 
war area — will have increased from 170 mil- 
lions in 1940 to 250 millions by 1970. If such 
a statistical projection of the present trend is 
correct, the Soviet Union will have more 
people at the latter date than all of north- 
western and central Europe combined Fig- 
ure 18 gives estimates of the world's popula- 

tional migration^ vol. 2, p. 79> New York: Nation^ 
Bureau <3 ficouoinic Research, 1931. estimates 
of fiuctuaticms iu populaqc^ growth. |»:ior to the 
17th J. C. Rus^ll, ' ‘Detpiographic pattern 

in 194S>.1: 386r-4Q4. ^ 

, * ^ Fr^t 6^te^^,'^ 4., ^ 

pfjecHons^ 

lP4Chl976, p. Geneva; Eea^of l^ations, 1944, . 


FIGURE 18 

Estimated Population op the Wobxd akd of 
Continental Areas, 1650-2000 ® 
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tion growth sihce 1650, details for particular 
regions and countries, and some projections 
to the year 2000 A.D. 

For the world as a whole, not only have 
the total numbers increased, but the annual 
rates of increase have also steadily risen. 
For 1750 it is estimated that the rate was 
0.29 per cent per year. A century later the 
rate had nearly doubled to 0.51 per cent 
aimually. In 1940 it was 0.75 per cent, '*a 
rate that would cause a doubling of the pop- 
ulation every 92 years.** ^ If the present 
world population should continue at the 
rates prevalent between 1900 and 1940, this 
would mean a population of 21 billions by 
the year 2240 a.d. 

Today, of course, the rates of growth vary 
enormously between those in the stationary 
areas and those in the expa n ding regions. 
For instance, while the annual rate of in- 
aease in Soviet Russia — which was 1.25 
per year between 1927 and 1939 — is de- 
clining slightly, it will be a long time before 

® Davis, 0 $. cit,y p. 2. By permission of the OfBce 
of Population Re^ch, Princeton University. The 
pppujiWon ligur^ are givwi on a logarithmic scale. 
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it reaches rates comparable to those in west- 
ern Europe. Today the rate in the Orient 
is about 1.5 per cent and may likely rise to 
1.75. Thus, the problem of the future world 
population is one not only of absolute 
numbers but of what happens to the annual 
rates of growth in various places. (See 
below.) 

Almost all of this tremendous increase in 
the world's peoples is the result of a reduc- 
tion in the death rate, not of a rise in the birth 
rate. This cutting-down of the death rate 
derives from multiple causes. 

Among the more important ones are: 
(1) Advances in modern medicine led to the 
reduction of infectious and contagious dis- 
eases, improvement in maternal and infant 
care, and to public sanitation. These advances 
all acted to cut the death rate. Only indirectly 
did they influence the birth rate. (2) The 
Commercial and then the Industrial Revolu- 
tion acted to increase the production of manu- 
factured goods and their transportation and 
distribution. Moreover, these changes in the 
economic patterns of culture gave jobs for an 
increasing number of people. (3) New lands 
in the Americas and elsewhere not only pro- 
vided an oudet for the growing populations 
of Europe and Asia, but also, in time, fur- 
nished foodstuffs and raw materials to keep the 
industrial system going as well as to provide a 
market for goods manufactured in Europe. 
(4) Due to scientific advances, plant and ani- 
mal stocks were greatly improved, and the ap- 
plication of commercial fertilizers and power 
machinery to farming gready increased the 
production of the world's foodstuffs and other 
necessary things: fibers, lumber, and the like. 
But as we noted in chapter 10, there has been 
no essential betterment of the productive soil. 
Rather, this basic resource is being steadily 
wasted by man as he goes on increasing in 
numbers. 

When one calmly views the facts of this 
striking growth of world population, it is 
only natural to ask: Can this rapid multipli- 
cation of peoples go on indefinitely until, 
in the words of E. A. Ross, Who paraphrased 
Darwin, there is "standing room only”.^® 

* See E. A. Ross, Standing room onlyt^ New York: 
Appletofl-Cent^-Qrofcs, 1927, for an early but in- 
cisive reco^^nition of the problem. He evidendy 
took the title of his work from Darwin’s remark. 


Are there no limits to the number of people 
the world can support? Let us examine the 
question more closely, first by reviewing 
how various social thinkers regarded the 
matter in the heyday of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

Theories of population and food sup- 
ply. Changes in the commercial and eco- 
nomic life and the spread of political 
democracy in the 18th century sounded a 
note of optimism in Europe and America 
that found ready expression in the doctrine of 
inevitable social progress. This optimism 
foimd even more striking expressibn in the 
19th century. As J. J. Spengler describes 
it, "... The common man, once looked 
upon as a creature of little dignity placed in 
the world for the service of the master 
classes, was coming into his own. A bene- 
ficiary, primary and secondary, of the redis- 
tribution of economic and political power 
under way, he was held in greater esteem 
than formerly; his wants, rights, and poten- 
tialities were receiving more attention than 
ever, and they would receive even greater 
attention as the democratic movement, and 
the values it stood for, gained in scope." ® 
Such men as the idealistic Marquis de 
Condorcet ([1743-1794) in France and Wil- 
liam Godwin (1756-1836) in England typi- 
fied the growing faith of the period in the 
steady march of mankind toward perfec- 
tion. Once poverty, misery, vice, crime, 
and war were removed by proper social ar- 
rangements, all would be well. Godwin 
went so far as to say: "Make men wise, and 
by that very operation you make them free. 

. . . There will be no war, no aime, no ad- 
ministration of justice as it is called, and no 
government. Besides this, there will be 
neither disease, anguish, melancholy, nor 

“Even slow-breeding man has doubled in twenty- 
five years, and at this rate, in a few thousand years, 
there would literally not be standing room for his 
progeny.” See Origin of species, 1859, p. 59. London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1^2. 

J. Spengler, “Malthus’s total population 
theory: a restatement and reappraisal,’ Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, 1945, 
11 : 245. This entire article, ibid., 83-110, 234-264, 
is a most thoughtful discussion of Malthus and his 
period^ 
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resentment. Every man will seek with 
effable ardor the good of all.’’ ^ 

Others were not so optimistic and saw in 
war, poverty, and the sordid conditions of 
the peasants and city masses generally a 
challenge to such unlimited faith in man’s 
perfeaibility. They realized *'that man does 
not live in a houndless physical, social, and 
psychological universe; that limitations are 
imposed upon his behavior, and upon the 
outcome of this behavior, by this circum- 
scribed physical milieu, by his restricted 
physiological and psychological make-up, 
and by the social and institutional controls 
which issue out of these physical and per- 
sonal conditions.” ^ In fact, there arose two 
divergent schools of thought about the 
whole problem, one of optimism, one of 
pessimism. 

In reference to population the contro- 
versy broke out with the publication of an 
answer to Godwin by an English clergyman, 
Thomas R. Malthus (1766-1834), entitled 
An essay on the principle of population as it 
affects the future improvement of society (1st 
ed., 1798).® He contended that Godwin 
was wrong in blaming circumstances for 
our social ills. It was original nature that 
was at fault. The sexual urges leading to 
reproduction tended to people the world 
more rapidly than man could increase his 
sustenance. 

In a time when romantic reformers were 
preaching doctrines of unlimited human 
progress, Malthus had gone to work making 
calculations concerning the relation of food 
supply to population increase. He con- 
tended that there is a ’'constant tendency in 
all animated life to increase beyond the 
nourishment prepared for it” ; that is, animal 
life is endowed with the capacity for rapid 
reproduction, but the food supply is re- 
striaed within definite limits. As he put it, 

^ (^oted by J. O. Hertiler, Social progress, pp. 46- 
47. New York: Appleton-C^tury-CrcSts, 1928. 

« ^ngler, op. cit., p. 245. 

Tne second edition, 1803, was called An essay on 
the principle of population, or a view of its past and present 
effects on human happiness with an inquiry into our pros- 
pects respecting the future removal or mitigation of the evils 
which it occasions. There is an edition of Malthus 
available in Everyman’s library. New York: E, P. 
Dutton & Co. 


"Wherever . . . there is liberty, the power of 
inaease is exerted, and the superabundant 
ejSfects are repressed afterwards for want of 
room and nourishment.” Applying this 
principle to human beings, he worked out 
the following formula: "Population, when 
unchecked, goes on doubling itself every 
twenty-five years, or increases in geometric 
ratio.” Pood supply, which he calls "means 
of subsistence,” "under circumstances the 
most favorable to human industry, could 
not possibly be made to increase faster than 
in arithmetical ratio.’' In other words, a 
population will increase every twenty-five 
years in the ratio of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 
128, 256, and so on while the food supply, 
at best, would inaease in the ratio of 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, etc. According to this 
computation, unless checked, in two hun- 
dred years — assuming about 22 years to 
a generation — a population would stand, 
in reference to food, in the proportion of 
256 to 9. 

With this thesis before him, based as it 
was not on mere fantasy but on statistics of 
population and food production of his 
time, he inquired as to the checks on popu- 
lation growth. These are of two sorts: posi- 
tive and preventive. The positive checks 
arise from want of adequate subsistence and 
its effects, such as poverty, misery, disease, 
and deterioration of morality. The preven- 
tive checks are celibacy, deferment of mar- 
riage, and moral (that is, sexual) restraint, 
leading to reduction in the number of 
births. 

Malthus argued that no devices of polit- 
ical or economic organization or of emigra- 
tion would stop the positive checks from 
operating, only moral restraint of the bio- 
logical passions. This did not imply, so 
rationalized the pious Malthus, that God 
has not our welfare at heart but, rather, that 
"natural and moral evil seems to be the in- 
-strument employed by the Deity in ad- 
monishing us to avoid any mode of conduct 

Malthus confuses the reader by identifying food 
supply and subsistence. At times he discusses what 
we today call “level of living,” which includes 
more than food. Elsewhere he uses “means of sub- 
sistence” to mean only food. 
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which is not suited to out being and will 
consequently injure our happiness.*' 

Although a strong moralist at heart, 
Malthus admirably expresses the doctrine of 
laissez-faire individualism in the political 
and economic fields. There is nothing that 
we can do about this struggle of the indi- 
vidual for food and shelter except to apply 
the principles of piety and self-restraint, in 
connection with a sound system of private 
property, firee enterprise which has a balance 
of agriculture and industry, and good gov- 
ernment. His thesis of a lata operating to 
restrict population was an expression of an 
18th-century mechanistic conception of the 
universe operating under a determinism in 
nature which no one could escape. 

Apparently Malthus never had in mind 
any modern means of birth control but de- 
fended sexual restraint as conducive both to 
high standards of living and to greater per- 
sonal character as well. Many stupid and 
unjust accusations have been made against 
Malthus. He certainly did not advocate 
contraception as a means of gratifying per- 
sonal desires without social responsibility. 
Above all else, his writing was timely. It 
gave a needed dash of cold facts to the 
glowing enthusiasm of the utopian dreamers 
of the time, who seemed so completely to 
ignore the natural and biological founda- 
tions of society. 

Yet, the doctrine of progress and man’s per- 
fectibility noight be easy to scotch, but it was 
hard to kill. Nineteenth-century enthusiasts 
arose on every hand to disagree with Malthus.^ 
Significant expressions of optimism were 
found in the work of Karl Marx (1818-1883), 
who denied that population necessarily out- 
runs the food supply. He held that the prob- 
lem of exce^ve population results firom the 
exploitation of the masses by the capitalist 
dass. Once the injustices of faulty distribution 
of wealth were remedied, there would be food 
enough for all. Henry George (1839-1897), 
best known for his theory of the single tax on 
land values, argued **that nowhere can want 

^ Ihesd quotaticMis'are from the 9th edition of his 
Bssa^. 

^ See WJ S. Uhomp^n, ^epilation problems, 3rd 
ed.. New York: McGtayr^Hill &}ok Company, 1942, 
and Spengler, 


be properly attributed to the pressure of popu- 
lation against the power to procure subsistence 
in the then existing degree of human knowl- 
edge; that everywhere the vice and misery at- 
tributed to overpopulation can be traced to 
warfare, tyranny, and oppression, which pre- 
vent knowledge from being utilized and deny 
the security essential to production.’* He 
thought it was only a faulty economic and 
political order that **in the midst of wealth 
condemns man to want.” 

Throughout the 19th century, however, 
population continued to increase at a rapid 
rate. In spite of firee land and inaeased in- 
dustrial production with its call for laborers, 
poverty, misery, aime, and vice persisted. 
With a view to improving the condition of 
the masses, there arose in England about 
1880 a movement known as Neo-Malthu- 
sianism. It aimed to educate the masses con- 
sciously to cut down the number of births. 
The leaders, Annie Besant (1847-1933) and 
Charles Bradlaugh (1833-1891), argued that 
the spread of contraceptive praaices in order 
to reduce the birth rate would lead to an im- 
provement in health, in family life, in the 
standards of living, and in morality. 

But the critics of birth control were not 
far behind. As birth rates did decline, espe- 
cially in the Western world, the cry of **race 
suicide” was heard. One of the most vocal 
exponents of large families and rapid in- 
aease of population was Theodore Roose- 
velt (1858-1919), who expressed the beliefs 
and attitudes of millions who saw in the 
declining birth rate a threat to man's very 
existence. They were afraid the white man's 
supremacy of the world might be the price 
of a Neo-Malthusian program. 

The battle still goes on. In recent dec- 
ades the world has heard the voices of such 
dictators as Hitler and Mussolini in Europe 
and the militarists of Japan crying out for 
larger populations in Aeir respective coun- 
tries. Since their downfall and in the face of 
postwar problems, many of our more serious 
students of the problem have issued warn-^ 
ings regarding the continuing growth of 

Quoted by E. A. Ross, Tests and challenges in 
socidi^, p. 8. NewycM:k:Appleton-C«3ttiry-Crof£s, 
193L 
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population as it relates to food and other 
resources and to the nature and level of 
living of varying societies and cultures.^'* 
In the face of differences of interpretation 
about present-day pressures of population, 
and especially in the light of sharp varia- 
tions between the rates of growth in the 
Western as contrasted with the Eastern 
world, what are the facts? 

Population and food supply. Without 
doubt population and food supply are re- 
lated. But these are not the only factors to 
be taken into consideration in discussing 
the inaease in world population. The 
densely crowded countries of northwestern 
Europe could not possibly have supported 
themselves on the food raised on their own 
land; but they furnished goods and services 
to other regions which, in turn, provided 
them with foodstuffs and raw materials. 
Technological advances gave work for mil- 
lions in produaion, manufacture, and dis- 
tribution of goods and services. So long as 
commerce between nations of the world 
went on freely, large massing of population 
in industrial centers was not serious. 

Yet in spite of the tremendous improve- 
ment in agricultural production, most of 
which has come from mechanical devices 
and not from improvement in natural fer- 
tility of land, in spite of the rising conscious- 
ness of the need to conserve forest and 
mineral resources, in spite of the possibility 
of synthetic foods produced by applied 
chemistry, and in spite of inaeased indus- 
trialization, the population in many parts 
of the world is still pressing on the means of 
subsistence: foods, timber, coal, iron, and 
oil. We saw in chapter 10 that land and 
climate distinaly limit the range of man’s 
habitation. Of die total land surface of the 

See, among others, W. S. Thompson, Plenty of 
people. New Yoric; Ronald Press Company, 1944, and 
his Population and peace in the Pacijic, Chicago: Uni- 
versity* of Chicago Ptess, 1946,* F. A. Pearson and F. 
A. HarpCT, The world's hunger, Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1945; Radhakamal Mukerjee, Pjwes, 
lands, and foid; a ptt^am foir world sithsistence. New 
Yc^k: The I^d^ firessj, 1941; Fairfield Osborn, 
Our plundered flanet, Boston: little, Brovm & Com- 
gmfy, 194^; and Vagt, Road to iurvinali New 

Y<^k: WMhatn Si4a^,A5S!^aites;j 


earth litde more than one third is available 
for raising food and other necessary articles 
of consumption. Yet the number of people 
which the world will support is, of course, 
definitely related to the standards of living. 
The eardi would support at a bare subsist- 
ence level a great many more people than 
there are now. 

When we translate the food supply of the 
world into equivalents in productive land, 
we find wide variation, first, in terms of pro- 
duaivity of the soil and, second, in stand- 
ards of living. Now, assuming no further 
technological advances and assuming that 
there are between 15.7 and 16.4 million 
square miles of productive land in the 
world, that this land is everywhere as fertile 
as that of this country, and that we expect 
the American standard of material comforts 
to prevail universally, it is evident that the 
world might support 3 or 3 billion people. 
If the produaive land could be used as in- 
tensively as much of the land in central, 
western, and northern Europe is now used, 
the world might well support a population 
of from 4 to 5 billions at our standards of 
agricultural consumption. If, on the other 
hand, the world should be reduced to the 
lower level of food consumption of the 
Japanese or the Chinese, the earth would 
support approximately 10 billions.^ 

Culture and cycles of population 
growth. The prospect before ^e world of 
continuing to expand its numbers, at the 
expense of lowering its standards of living, 
must be faced in terms of value norms. The 
division in the world noted in the opening 
paragraph of this chapter is the crucial 
issue. Will the level of culture, especially 
the standards of living developed in the 
United States, western Europe, and the 
British Dominions spread to eastern Europe, 
the Orient, Africa, and South America? If 
so, the future growth of population will, in 
time, have to be contained within reason- 
able limits. If die growth in the latter areas 
goes on at the present potentially explosive 
rate, the entire world will likely be forced 
in the dir^ion of a lowered level of living. 

“ Seel^OBapson, Population problems^ op. cit. 
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Students of population have shown that 
so far as the Western world goes, there has 
been a cycle of rapid growth, followed by a 
stabilization and finally by a trend toward 
decline in numbers. Will the rest of the 
world follow suit? In short, is there a gen- 
eralization or 'law'* as regards human popu- 
lation in relation to resources and culture? 
To point up this problem, let us review the 
situation with regard to the three classes of 
population situation noted above, page 184. 

(l) The stationary peoples indude the 
United States, the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions, France, Scandinavia, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Finland, 
and Italy, and probably the East Baltic area: 
the former Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia. 
In general these countries have low death 
rates and low birth rates. However, the 
latter are declining more rapidly than the 
former; hence there is a trend toward a sta- 
tionary population. In 1940 these countries 
had a total population of about 430 million, 
or one fifth of the world’s total. This was 
the same proportion as they had in 1913. 
From now on they will have a lower and 
lower ratio of the world’s people. 

The birth rates in most of these countries 
have been cut in the past century from some- 
thing of the magnitude of 30-35 per 1000 
population to rates half this or less. Such low 
rates of increase, derived from low birth rates 
rather than high death rates, is unheard of 
in human history, except for small and special 
groups. 

How did this come about? At the opening 
of the Industrial Revolution the birth rate in 
England was very probably in the neighbor- 
hood of 35 or more per 1000. A high rate 
continued for several decades. It was 32 as 
late as 1842. In fact, the increase in popula- 
tion under bettered conditions led many op- 
ponents of Malthus to imagine that time had 
disproved his case. However, by the mid- 
1880’$ a decline in the rate of ^owth had def- 
initely begun in England and Wales. It was 
also dearly the case in France by the end of 
the century. In Germany the rate of inaease 
remained rather high till about 1900, when it 
began to go down. In the United States the 
rate also remained rather high till after 1900, 


Since the turn of the century, however, all the 
countries noted above have shown a steady 
decrease in the rate of growth. In some, not- 
ably France, Britain, and some of the smaller 
European nations, the population is practi- 
cally at a standstill. 

These declines in rates first appeared in 
the cities. And while cities grew rapidly 
throughout the 19th century,, their increase 
in numbers came from immigration from 
rural areas or other countries rather than from 
natural increases of their indigenous popu- 
lation. Moreover, the decrease in rate began 
in the economically abler classes, but grad- 
ually the decline has reached all levels of the 
social-economic ladder. (See chapter 13.) 

This decrease in rate has a number of 
causes: Improvements in medicine and sani- 
tation cut the death rate. Betterment of 
wages and working conditions — associated 
with expanding industry — raised the levels 
of living and also the expectation for social 
mobility into higher and more comfortable 
conditions. More and more people began 
to view small families as a desirable asset and 
not as a handicap, as was earlier the case 
with the poorer classes. So, too, the Chris- 
tian view about the sin and vice of volun- 
tary control of births began to change. 
Neo-Malthusianism moved from a theory 
of a few reformers to an inaeasingly wide 
practice among aU classes. Finally, ^e de- 
cline in birth rates has spread to rural areas, 
but again differentially with respect to in- 
come and social stauis. 

This has been the essential story in all 
countries which have become industrialized 
and urbanized in the past 150 years. Will 
other countries follow suit? As industrial- 
ization expands in Soviet Russia and in east- 
central Europe, in India and China, and 
elsewhere, will birth rates decline? Will 
similar motives appear among the peoples 
of these countries as they did among those 
of the stationary regions? 

(2) Whatever the future may answer in 
these matters, there is no doubt that popu- 
lations continue to expand rapidly in a 
number of important areas: in the Soviet 
Union, Poland, the Balkan states, Spain, 
vPortugal, South Africa (white), and Japan. 
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The same fact probably holds for French 
North Africa, Brazil, Argentina, and Uru- 
guay, though the trends in birth-death rates 
in these areas are not clear. On the whole, 
this group of countries typifies the earlier 
stage of population growth in countries 
now in the stationary classification. Some 
of the expanding countries are further along 
in the cycle than others. But all of them 
have sufficiently sound control of the death 
rates to continue, except for unknown 
future difficulties, to expand for several 
decades after the stationary countries have 
come to a point of population equilibrium 
or even begun to decline. 

As to absolute numbers, the population of 
the expanding countries totaled about 345 mil- 
lions in 1940, or a bit less than one sixth of 
the world’s population. And despite the tem- 
porary ravages of World War II, including not 
only deaths from military action but also 
eflFeas of disease and famine, the peoples of 
Soviet Russia, Poland, and the Balkans con- 
tinued to increase in the decade 1940-1949. 
As we noted above, the Soviet Union — 
which had about 40 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the expanding group in 1940 — will 
actually exceed in numbers both northwestern 
and central Europe, Figure 19 gives projec- 
tions to 1970 for three contrasted regions of 
Europe. In this connection W. S. Thompson 
remarks: "If the whole 'expanding* group 
were to grow at this pElussia’s] rate, it would 
amount to about 630 millions in 1970 com- 
pared with 474 millions in the 'stationary* 
group, allowing for a 10-per-cent inaease in 
the latter. This is not merely an exercise in 
arithmetic; it is a highly probable development. 

. . .’* It is clear that if present alignments of 
political power between Russia and the West 
continue, the latter countries are going to be 
hopelessly outnumbered. The implications of 
this for peace or war are significant. 

(3) As of 1940 the remainder, or what 
have been called the "preindustrial** regions 
and countries, made up 58 per cent of the 
world’s total. They are marked by high and 
relatively uncontrolled birth and death 
rates. The term "imcontroUed** is, of 
course, not quite accurate since Malthusian 

“ From W. S. Thompson, Population and peace, op. 
cit. , p. 32. By permission. Italic® not in the original. 


checks operate periodically in the form of 
recurrent epidemics and famines. Predic- 
tions as to the future are not too certain. 
But if we assume that their condition re- 
sembles that which prevailed in most of the 
world just prior to 1800 and that they will 
become industrialized, it is reasonable to 
expect them to follow a pattern similar to 
that of the other areas of the world. This 
would mean rapid expansion under indus- 
trialization and sanitation, followed by de- 
clining birth rates and gradual equilibrium 
and, in the end, perhaps, decline in numbers. 

Yet conditions in these regions are not 
precisely similar to those that existed in the 
19th century, when the cycle began in 
western Europe and the United States. 
While far more efficient technologies for 
rapid industrialization are available today 
than in 1800, there are a dearth of resources 
and no new land for expanding agriculture. 
True, advances in medicine make it possible 
to reduce the death rate fairly quickly, 
though the size of the preindustrial popula- 
tion — well over a billion — makes the 
task the harder. And as to voluntary re- 
striction of births, the whole force of cul- 
ture in those regions is contrary to such 
practices. It is doubtful if ideas of re- 
formers for a sane population policy will 
lead to the use of measures of birth control 
before the industrialized culture patterns 
and demands for higher standards of life 
have become widespread in all classes and 
ancient and saaed folkways have largely 
disappeared. 

We shall return to this whole problem 
when we discuss proposed solutions at the 
dose of the chapter. Before doing so, how- 
ever, we must examine more dosely the 
variations in rates of growth throughout the 
world. 

Differential Rates of Population 
Growth 

The variations in absolute numbers of 
people and in the rates of increase may now 
be discussed more fiiUy. These will be ex- 
amined, first, in terms of * differences in 
density of population. This will be fol- 
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TABLE 10 

High and Low Population Density for Selected Countries 


COUNTRIES OF PERSONS PER 

HIGH DENSITY SQUARE MILE 

Java 935.2 

Belgium 712.4 

England and Wales 710.1 

Japan 529.6 

Italy 381.0 

India . . * . 246.0 


lowed by a discussion of variations in the 
birth and death rates. 

Density of population. As we noted, the 
world's population is not spread uniformly 
over the earth. Nor are ill areas equally 
blessed with good climate, soils, and other 
resources which make them equally accept- 
able as places to live. For example, the wide 
steppes, the deserts, and the extensive moun- 
tainous sections of Asia make up at least 
one half of its mass. These regions support 
very few people. In contrast, the rich val- 
leys of India and China support millions. 
In other regions there are ample soil and 
other resources bvit relatively few people. 
The United States, Canada, and the Soviet 
Union in Europe are such cases. 

The density of persons per square mile 
is the usual measure of variability in the 
spread of people over a given land mass. 
Table 10 lists some sample countries of low 
and of high density. 

Yet the sheer figures for density do not tell 
the whole story. They must be interpreted in 
relation to the categories of stationary, ex- 
panding, or preindustrial populations; that is, 
as to degree of industrialization, extent and 
kind of soil resources, and rates of growth. For 
example, Java and India are chiefly agricul- 
tural, and yet the pressure of numbers on the 
food supply is mounting year by year. For 
such populations a more sensitive measure of 
the man-land relationship is density per square 
mile of arahkl&nd. In Java it Is about 1500; 
in India about 800; So, too> V^iations in 
qualty of soil resources are importer. Java 
is rich and India reason4dy so, compart to 

’ ^dcMiuatJci 1948, 

1947. 


COUNTRIES OF PERSONS PER 

LOW DENSITY SQUARE MILE 


Australia 


. . 2.5 

Canada 


. . 3.6 

Argentina 


. . 14.9 

Union of South Africa 


. . 24.1 

Soviet Russia . . . 


. . 24.9 

United States .... 


. . 47.5 


Australia. There is much desert land in the 
latter; and although the total population is 
low, the density per square mile of arable land 
is 140. 

In contrast, highly industrialized countries, 
such as Britain and Belgium, are able to sup- 
port very high concentrations of populations 
per square mile because their economy rests 
on industry, not agriculture. Both countries 
raise but a limited part of their own food. 
Rather, they export manufactured goods in 
exchange, by importation, for a heavy firaaion 
of foods and raw materials. If they had to de- 
pend upon their own farming, both these 
countries would soon feel the pinch of famine. 
For example, the density per square mile of 
arable land in Britain is about 2500, in Bel- 
gium about 2200. The same is true of Japan, 
where the growth in numbers has been pos- 
sible only because she was the only first-dass 
industrial nation of the Far East. Her attempt 
to get more and more of the trade of that 
region is one reason for her entry into World 
War II. With a density of about 3200 persons 
per square mile of arable land, she certainly 
could not provide her own food. 

Thus, it is dear that the whole matter of 
density can be understood only in terms of 
amounts and nature of basic resources — 
agricultural and otherwise — and extent of 
industrialization as these, in turn, are related 
to absolute numbers of people and rates of 
growth. Yet the future of many industrial- 
ized nations, espedally in Europe, is not 
altogether certain, despite their stationary 
or declining populations. Without external 
markets they, too, may face a lowering of 
standards of living as soon as other nations 
become industrialized and no longer need 
their manufactured goods. England, in par- 
ticulkr, feces this unpleasant prospea. 
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Birth rates. In discussing rates of growth 
it is necessary to distinguish between fecun- 
dity and fertility. Fecundity refers to the full 
potential powers of reproduction in a popu- 
lation. That is, it is the birth rate if every 
woman of childbearing age bore all the 
children she possibly could. Naturally fe- 
cundity is more dependent upon the age 
and reproductive capacity of the female 
population than of the male. 

Fertility refers to the actual rate of repro- 
duction. It also is affected by age and other 
factors. Fertility is measured by the birth 
rate, but we must distinguish between the 
crude birth rate and the refined, or specific, 
birth rate. The crude birth rate is simply 
the number of births per 1000 of population 
at a given period. The refined, or specific, 
birth rate is the births per 1000 women of 
childbearing age, usually considered to be 
from 15 to 44 years. The crude birth rate 
gives an estimate of the fertility of any pop- 
ulation, but it leaves out of account matters 
in regard to age, sex, nativity composition, 
and various cultural faaors. 

Crude birth rates will serve to reveal the 
changes in population in various countries, 
especially during the period of great growth 
noted above. We do not know what the crude 
birth rate was before the 19th century. It 
probably exceeded 50 in most agricultural 
areas. Even today, accurate statistics of birth 
rates are not available for many parts of the 
world. But changes in birth rates in seleaed 
countries where such facts are known are re- 
vealing. R. R. Kuczynski thinks that the 
birth rate of the United States exceeded 50 in 
the years from ITSK) to 1820.i^ Other esti- 
mates place it at 35.^ 

At the opening of the last century, the crude 
birth rate in Finland was 35 per 1000; in 
France, 31; in Scandinavia, about 31. The 
first available figures for England and Wales, 
for 1838-1842, give 32. Figures for other 
European countries before the second half of 
the last century are not available. ' But esti- 

See his article “Births,** Encyclapedta of the 
social sciences, vol. 2, p. 569; also “The international 
decline of toility,’* in Political arithmetic, ed, by 
L. Hogben, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938. 

E. B. Renter, Peptlation prohlems, rev. ed., p. 
222. Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott Company, 1937. 


mates for the Balkan states give 40 and better. 
Poland for 1898-1902 reported 44. The first 
figures for Russia, for 1866-1870, give 49. 
The figures for India are at best rough esti- 
mates, but for 1888-1892 the crude rate was 
35; for 1908-1912 it had risen to just above 38. 
However, by 1947 it had fallen to 27.9. For 
New Zealand, then a typical pioneer country, 
the rate for 1868-1872 was 41; and for Aus- 
tralia, for the same period, it was nearly 39. 

Yet in recent decades the decline in the 
birth rate in what we have called the stationary 
countries is remarkable. Kuczynski estimates 
for western and northern European countries 
that from 1841 to 1936 it fell from 32 to 17. 
It is generally agreed that the first sharp de- 
cline occurred in the 1880’s, to be followed 
by an even sharper and more obvious decline 
during and after World War I. In the United 
States before 1929 our figures for the entire 
country are but estimates.^^ We know that the 
birth rate in 1920 was about one half what it 
was in 1820. In 1910 the crude rate of the 
United States was 26.6; for 1933 it was 16.6. 
In 1941 it began to rise. For 1941-1945 it was 
20.2; in 1947 it was 25.9 — almost what it was 
in 1910. (See below.) 

For long-range comparisons of popula- 
tion growth or decline the net reproduction 
rate is a better index than crude or refined 
birth rates. Such a rate is based on the aver- 
age number of daughters that will be born 
per 100 females starting life together, if 
birth and death rates at different age levels 
remain constant. Thus a net reproduction 
rate of 1.00 means that, on the average, the 
survivors of a group of 100 females of the 
same age will give birth to 100 daughters. 
An index of 1.00 means that a given popu- 
lation is just replacing itself; one below 
means that it is not. Figure 20 gives con- 
trasts in such rates for countries of stationary 
and growing populations. It also shows 
that while declines are pretty general every- 
where, there remain sharp differences. 

Net reproduction rates are influenced by 
a variety of conditions. For example, in the 
United States in 1940 we were adding to our 
population at about the rate of one million 
a year excess of births over deaths. This 

In 1929 the entire country first cs|me under the 
* ’registration area,** i.e., all states now report births 
according to federal regulations. ^ - 
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FIGURE 20 

Changes in Net Reproduction Rates in Selected Couzsttries 
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was due to the fact that we had a very high 
proportion of women of childbearing age, 
derived in large part from immigration and 
first-generation offspring, who carried with 
them a culture pattern of high fertility. But 
such a situation was not likely to continue 
indefinitely unless there was a marked influx 
of young women of childbearing age or a 
sharp increase in the usual birth rates of 
those who would subsequently move into 
the childbearing age range. 

In this connection, the birth rates for 
the decade 1940-1949 are interesting. Tlie 
United States witnessed a sharp rise, and so 
did England and Wales and some other 
countries in the stationary class. This rather 
striking shift should not mislead us. For 
the United States it was due, first of all, to 
the increase in marriages following the de- 
pression of the mid-1930’s. In our society 
periods of economic depression are marked 
by falling marriage rates, and people were 

^ D?ita from various issues of Populafion Index, 
By permisssion. 


just catching up as the country became more 
prosperous. Then came World War II. 
There was a further rush into marriage by 
men of military age. This, in turn, meant 
more births. Even after the war was over 
both marriage and birth rates kept up. 
While the inaease of children born in 1942- 
1948 will make a slight bulge in the age 
distributions for some decades, most careful 
students of population do not expect a con- 
tinuation of such high rates in the next dec- 
ade. (See chapter 19 on effeas on educa- 
tion.) 

While not strictly comparable, somewhat 
the same situation held for Britain and Aus- 
tralia during the war and the years imme- 
diately thereafter. Unfortunately compar- 
able data from other countries are not easy 
to secure; but there are indications that the 
birth rates in Soviet Russia, Japan, and 
central Europe rose, despite the hardships 
of the war and early postwar years. 

The specific birth rate within any nation 
is influenced by such factors as age, race, 
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TABLE 11 

Infant Mortality in Selected Countries. Deaths Under One Year per iooo 

Live Births ^ 


AVERAGE RATES FOR 
APPROXIMATE PERIODS 

1947 1936-1940 1921-1925 1885-1895 

New Zealand 25 32 43 88 

Sweden 25 42 60 108 

Switzerland 39 45 65 160 

United States 32 52 74 

England and Wales 41 56 76 148 

Germany 64 63 122 207 

France 66 71 95 168 

Italy 82 103 126 190 

Japan — 112 159 155 

Hungary Ill 131 187 250 

Rumania 184 180 209 205 

Chile 161 234 265 


and nativity, marital status, occupation, 
social class, religious affiliation, and type of 
community. (See chapter 13.) 

Death rates. Mortality may be measured 
by the crucie death rate, which is the ratio 
between the number of individuals who die 
in a given interval of time and the median 
number of individuals alive during the in- 
terval, usually stated in thousands. Thus, 
a death rate of 12 means 12 deaths per 1000 
of the population. Specific death rates may 
be computed for age, sex, and other fac- 
tors. 

Among primitive peoples the birth rates 
and the mortality rates are both usually high. 
And the births in many higher societies just 
about balance the deaths, so that the popu- 
lation remains practically stationary for 
generations. This was the case for long 
periods in the Orient and until three cen- 
turies ago was abo true in Europe. In fact, 
in all countries outside western Europe, the 
United States, Canada, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and the scattered European colonies, 

2* Data for 1885-1895 from W, S. Thompson, 
Vopidatim -prahUmSy 1st ed., 1930, p. 140; for 1921- 
1925 from Population Index, 1938, 4 : 197-198. (im- 
putations are made on the basis of varying periods, 
so that in some instances only approximate periods 
are covered. The sources give the precise dates. 
Data for the United States before 1922 are not com- 
plete. Data for 1936-1940 and 1947 from Population 
mdex, 1948, 14 : 275^116, For the United States, 
1936-19^, for both white and cok«:ed; for (jamany 
in the first column, the rate is for 1941-1942. 


until recently high death rates have ac- 
companied high birth rates. 

Yet recent decades have witnessed a rapid 
decline in the death rate. This trend has 
been going on in Europe for well over a 
century. There has been a similar decline in 
the United States. The annual average in 
1906-1910 for the registration area was 15 
per 1000. The death rate has fallen off con- 
siderably since then, except in 1918, when 
it was 18 because of an influenza epidemic. 
In 1920 it had dropped to 13; by 1947 it 
was 10.1. (See Figure 21.) 

While the principal decline in the death 
rates has occurred among Western nations, 
the phenomenon is world-wide. Although 
the birth rates are also falling, the mortality 
rates in many regions are falling somewhat 
faster. 

Medical science has most strikingly in- 
fluenced the death rate in the early years of 
life. A noteworthy decline in infant and 
child mortality is evident in every civilized 
country. Table 11 gives a few samples only. 

The decline in dbild mortality is usually 
attributed to the following causes: (l) im- 
provement in child care at home, especially 
in feeding and sanitation; (2) deaease in 
the numlir of children bom to the average 
mother, thus allowing for more adequate 
care of those who are born; (3) improve- 
ment in economic status of large sections of 
the population of the more advanced so- 
cieties, In regard to the second factor, vari- 
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ous studies in France, in England, and in 
this country bear out the faa that infant 
mortality is much lower in small-sized than 
in large-sized families. Since small families 
reflect higher economic standards, it is evi- 
dent that mortality is closely related to 
social-economic status. This, in turn, is a 
matter of levels of living. Where the bulk 
of the population lives near the bare sub- 
sistence point, the increase in numbers only 
adds to misery, poverty, and hardship, in 
spite of the medical care which may cut 
down infant mortality. In countries of high 
standards the maintenance of a sound popu- 
lation comes, in part, from proper medical 
care of childbearing mothers and their off- 
spring and from adequate living conditions 
later. The sharp decline in infant deaths in 
this country shown in Figure 21 is due 
largely to great improvement in prenatal 
and postnatal care. 

The reduaion in infant and child deaths 
has increased the expeaation of life, espe- 
cially at birth. The gains in life expeaation 
at various ages from 1900 to 1945 for this 


FIGURE 21 

Trends in Birth and Death Rates and in Infant 
Mortality in the United States, 1920-1947 



Data for 1920-1935 froi^i U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, Vital statistics — special rcprts, . 1941, 
12 : 508,. 15 ; 4. For 194Q from fopiflation Index, 1944, 
10 : 211-214. For 1941-1^47 from Fopdatim Index, 
1945, , . 11 ; 242-245; 1947, . 13 255-25?; 1948, 
14 : 271-^, I^|:a fodes^li^ yeirs froih registration 


FIGURE 22 

Gains in Life Expectation of the White Popu- 
lation IN THE United States for Various Age 
Levels, 1900-1945 ^ 


MALES FEMALES 



country are shown in Figure 22. Any num- 
ber of studies show that the real advances 
are made in cutting down deaths of infants 
and children under 10 years of age. As the 
above figure indicates, the gains for ages 
above 20 years have not been so marked. 

An additional marvel in the conquest of 
disease the world over is the reduction of 
death in all age groups. Malaria and yellow 
fever are being conquered; the bubonic 
plague has been practically wiped out; 
cholera occurs mudi less frequently than 
ever before; and such diseases as smallpox, 
diphtheria, measles, scarlet fever, and 
whooping cough are rapidly being elim- 
inated so far as they serioiisly affea the 
death rate. 

To repeat, the reduaion of death rates in 
some countries, with no corresponding de- 
cline in the birth rates, leads to intensive 
population pressure, and thus to nationalist 
expansion. In the stationary countries the 
reduction of both birth and death rates has 
been accompanied by rising standards of 
living and a general enrichment of the non- 
material phases of culture for the masses. 

Data from U. S. Bureau of the Census, ‘‘United 
States life tables, 1930-1959 (preliminary),*’ etc., 
July 21, 1941, p. 1; and Statistical Bulletin, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 1947, 28 : no. 4, 
p. 4. By permission. The figures for life expectation 
continue to rise. This is shown by the fact that for 
continental United States for 1946 the life expectancy 
at birth for all persons was 66.69 years. For whites 
it was 65.12 and 70.28 for males and females respec- 
tively. Comparable figures for the colored popula- 
tion were 57.49 and 61.02 years. See “Further 
IHDgress i^ longevity expected,” f^i</.,1948, 29, 
no. 11 : 5 - 8 . • 
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Nothing like this has taken place outside 
these areas, although the benefits of medi- 
cine have been inaeasingly extended to 
these other regions. 

International Relations and 
Population Problems 

The survival of mankind has always rested 
on a somewhat precarious balance between 
numbers and subsistence. This balance is 
maintained largely by fluctuations in the 
death rate, as Malthus pointed out. How- 
ever, the rapid increase in the world’s popu- 
lation in the past 150 years, accompanied in 
some quarters, at least, by rising standards of 
living, would seem to make the Malthusian 
position no longer tenable. But a more 
careful study of the matter shows that the 
ghost of Malthus still stalks mankind and 
will likely continue to do so for a long time 
to come. 

As was pointed out in an earlier seaion, 
as to growth potential the countries and 
regions of the world may be divided into 
three classes: the stationary countries, in 
which birth and death rates are now largely 
under control; the expanding, in which the 
death rates are falling more rapidly than the 
birth rates; and the preindustrial, marked by 
high birth and death rates, and hence those 
in which the Malthusian checks of famine 
and disease are in constant operation. 

According to the most careful estimates, 
these differentials are likely to continue for 
a long time. To note a few facts: Of the 
present world. population of about 2.2 bil- 
lions, slightly less than one fifth falls in the 
stationary category. Somewhat more than 
one fifth is in the second group; and the 
balance, three fifths, are in the preindustrial 
group. At present rates of increase, by 
2000 A.D. there will be about 3.3 billion 
people in the world. Of these the first cate- 
gory will make up but 13.5 per cent. The 
second group will represent about one fifth; 
those in the third, over two thirds. We 
know further that people in the first group 
enjoy relatively high standards of living 
while those in the other two range from 
moderate standards — by our Western val- 


ues — to bare subsistence under constant 
conditions of near-starvation and disease. 
Qearly, in the race for food, the peoples 
living under peasant or folk culture without 
the advantages of modern industry will be 
crowding everybody else. There is, in fact, 
grave danger that the present standards of 
life of those who are now in the first cate- 
gory may be seriously lowered. 

Students of world affairs are increasingly 
aware that the future peace and welfare of 
the world are closely bound up with these 
differences in rates of growth as they, in 
turn, are related to food and other resources, 
health, and extent of industrialization. The 
present seaion will examine some of these 
matters before discussing possible means by 
which the threats of war and other difficul- 
ties related to population pressures may be 
solved. 

Income, food, and death rates. While it 
is difficult to secure completely accurate 
facts on the relation of death rates to stand- 
ards of food consumption and income, cer- 
tain careful estimates have been made.^® 
These give a rather grim picture. 

For example, taking figures from the 1930*s 
as a base, it was found that about a fifth of 
the world’s people lived in countries where the 
crude birth rate was under 15 per 1000. This 
represented a condition of good control of 
mortality. Included in this group of nations 
are those of northwestern and central Europe, 
Italy, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, the 
United States, and Argentina. A relatively 
controlled situation, where the death rates 
range from 15 to 19, was found in Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, most of eastern Europe, Uru- 

See ‘ ‘World’s food supply,” a report of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Washington, D. C, July 5, 1946; ‘‘World food ap- 
praisal, for 1946-1947,” a report of FAO, Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 26, 1946; “Food, income, and 
mortality” in “Current items” section, Pofulation 
Index, 1947, 13 : 96-103; andj. J. Spengler, “Aspects 
of the economics of population growth, parts I and 
n,” Southern Economic Journal, 1947, 14 : 123-147; 
and 1948, 14 : 233-265- The last-named contains 
extensive biblio^aphic footnotes. 

See also G. V. Jacks and R. O. Whyte, Vanishing 
lands; a world survey of soil erosion. New York: 
Doubleday & Company, 1939; T. W. Schultz, ed., 
Food for the world, Chicago: University of Chicago 
press, 1945; Osborn, o^. cit. and Vogt, oj^. cit. 
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guay, and Japan. These countries had one 
eighth of the world’s people. In the mortality 
range 20-29 per 1000 were found Soviet 
Russia, most of Latin America, the Union of 
South Africa, Algeria, Palestine, Malaya, and 
the Philippines. These people constituted 
about one sixth of the world’s total popula- 
tion. In short, the countries with low death 
rates and those in a transitional stage from high 
to low rates made up about half the world’s 
people. The other billion with crude death 
rates of 30 or more lived in China, India, the 
Netherlands East Indies, most of Indonesia, 
the Middle East, and all of Africa north of the 
Union except Algeria. 

Now, the countries of high mortality are 
also those of low income and inadequate 
diet. The bald facts of the correlation of 
death rates, per-capita income, and daily per- 
capita calorie consumption are shown in 
Figure 23. The data on per-capita calories 
are taken from a survey of prewar food con- 
sumption in 70 countries made by the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations. This body considered an 
average per-capita consumption of less than 
2250 calories as low and deJEinitely sub- 
standard, in terms of Western values. Con- 
sumption of food and caloric content be- 
tween 2250 and 2750 was considered as 
barely adequate, between 2750 and 3000 as 
good, and above 3000 as high. The data 
on income come from a survey of incomes 

^ From Pafulafion Index, April, 1947. By permis- 


in 63 countries made by the Bureau of the 
Budget of the United States. Income is 
given in 1938-1940 American dollars. The 
statistics of death rates were compiled by 
the OiEce of Population Research at Prince- 
ton University .2® 

It is clear at once that one half of the 
world’s population *‘had available less than 
2250 calories per day at the retail level.’* 
Moreover, 90 per cent of these people lived 
under conditions which produced annual 
crude death rates of 30 per 1000 or above. 
In these countries per-capita annual income 
ranged from $19 in China (outside Man- 
churia) to $84 in Costa Rica. As a writer 
for the above-named organization puts it: 
’’This distribution of crude death rates on a 
global basis is essentially a distribution of 
die world’s poverty, malnutrition, and 
starvation.” 

At the other extreme, less than one eighth 
of the world’s people had food of the value 
of 3000 calories or more for every man, 
woman, and child. These were, as might be 
expeaed, the highly industrialized coun- 
tries: Scandinavia, British Isles, Switzerland, 
France, Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, and the United States. In all these 
countries except France, the crude death 
rate in the early 1930’s was 15 or under. In 
these countries good and ample diets, on 

28 See Potation Index, 1947, 13:96-99, for details 
and some or the difficulties in dealing with such data. 
The brief quotations in this section are from thisi 
source, unless otherwise noted*. 
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the average, are available only because a 
highly developed economy permits ex- 
change of manufactured goods for food and 
raw materials and because an economic 
surplus makes possible the application of 
scientific principles of health and sanitation. 
Economic well-being is measured in per- 
capita income. In this group of countries 
income ranges from $171 in Argentina to 
$555 for the United States. 

Between that half of the world’s popula- 
tion with substandard nutrition, low in- 
come, and high death rate and that small 
fraction with relative abundance of food, 
high income, and low birth rate there is a 
wide range of conditions touching nutri- 
tion, income, and mortality rates. In one 
subgroup are those above the 2250 caloric 
and below the 2750 mark. These include 
Japan, Manchuria, parts of the Middle 
East, Palestine, Union of South Africa, Po- 
land, most of southern Europe and Brazil, 
and Qiile. Nevertheless, the countries of 
southern and eastern Europe and Japan 
have reached a fairly adequate level of con- 
trol of the death rate without, as yet, 
''achieving the nutritional adequacy that is 
normally thought to accompany that con- 
trol.” In the other subgroup, having be- 
tween 2750 and 3000 calories, are countries 
which have achieved ”a substantial degree 
of mortality control.” In comparison to 
conditions in western Europe, the United 
States, and the British Dominions, the 
death rates of the Soviet Union and the 
countries of eastern Europe — most of them 
falling in this latter group — remained 
high. But the mortality rates were declin- 
ing rapidly. 

There are not only sharp average differ- 
ences in calories purchased for food but in 
the matter of the kind and quality of the 
food itself. Under Western scientific stand- 
ards, it is assumed there should be a balance 
among the various items whidi go into 
daily diet: proteins, starches, fats, mineral 
salts, carbohydrates, and vitamins. For ex- 
ample, when a country depends upon pota^ 
toes and cereals for 80-90 per cent of its 
calories, many of its people will suffer from 
mineral and vitamin deficiencies. If, in con- 


trast, a country gets 35-50 per cent of its 
calories from high-protein animal products, 
there is far less likelihood of such defi- 
ciencies. Again, on this basis, the highly 
industrialized nations are best off. In the 
prewar period, for which the survey above 
was made, the United States and Britain 
relied on cereals and potatoes for between 
30-40 per cent of their calories and on ani- 
mal products for between 34-^45 per cent. 
The balance came from other produas. In 
contrast, in Italy between 60 and 70 per cent 
of the calories came from grains and pota- 
toes and only from 10 to 15 per cent from 
animal products. In China people derived 
up to 90 per cent of their calories from 
cereals and starchy roots and but from 1 to 
5 per cent from animal products. 

Serious consideration of the conditions 
just described leads, sooner or later, to the 
question. What may or should be done.^ No 
end of proposed solutions has been offered, 
but none seems at the moment to be en- 
tirely satisfactory. One widely held view is 
that there is nothing much we can do ex- 
cept, as it were, "let nature take its course.” 
The defense of this view is that because the 
present low-birth-rate and low-death-rate 
countries went through the so-called vital 
revolution^ or cycle of growth and stabiliza- 
tion, the rest of the world’s population will 
in time go through a like cyde. According 
to this view there will be first a dedine in 
the death rate, which will mean a temporary 
further rise in numbers, to be followed by a 
decline in the birth rate. Then, ftom a com- 
bination of low death rates and low birth 
rates, there will result a declining rate of 
population increase. Finally there emerges 
a condition of stationary or decreasing pop- 
tdation. This is what happened in the indus- 
trialization of the Euro-American culture 
areas. It is assumed it will happen elsewhere. 

While we cannot be certain that there is a 
universal "law” of populaticm growth and 
decline, certainly Hfne is a most important 
fector nqw. As we have seen above, the 
wdcld is rea^ separated into. two great pop- 
u^dpn ppols: one is contrac*tiag, the other 
is; extending itself rapidly. In the one, the 
to re^ourc^' has been 
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brought under control. In the other, the 
Malthusian factors continue to operate. The 
real problem is how to reconcile this dis- 
parity. To meet the present difficulty a 
number of changes would have to be made. 

Increase in food. One crucial and more 
or less immediate task is to increase the 
world production of foodstuffs to take care 
of the increasing but undernourished popu- 
lations of many areas. For example, in 1946 
'The world food survey” of the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations set up certain minimum goals or 
"targets” of needed "calories per head daily 
at the retail level” for the 70 countries cov- 
ered in their survey. These targets ranged 
from slightly over 3200 for North America 
to 2570 for India. The FAO set the time 
goal at i960 and indicated "approximate 
per-cent increase over prewar supplies re- 
quired to meet targets, assuming a 2 5 -per- 
cent increase in world population.” The 
size of such a job is staggering. Their plan 
calls for an inaease in sugar production of 
12 per cent, in cereals of one fifth, in roots 
and tubers of more than a quarter, in fats 
of more than one third, and in meat of 
nearly one half (46%). For pulses (^.g., 
beans, peas) they envisage an 80, for milk a 
100, and for firuits and vegetables a 163 per- 
cent increment. For the overall total the 
inaease in food supplies would be 80 per 
cent of prewar produaion. The plan is 
more a picture of the gap between adequate 
subsistence and population than it is of any 
realistic goal likely to be reached. 

It must be recalled that only 7 per cent 
of the globe is under cultivation and, more- 
over, that there are wide variations in the 
per-capita density of land used for food pro- 
duction. Tlius, in eastern and southern 
Asia there are only 0.5 and 0.8 of an aae 
of cultivated land per person, respectively. 
Yet these arb the Very regions whete die 
pr^hre of population on food resources is 
becomfeig most severe. By way of c6nt^, 
in Norit America 4 aaes of culti- 
vated 4nd Moreover, the yields 

iu; the:ip:er m <^^ies per Bcm are 

much higl». ^ ' the ayeWge;- one farm 


family produces enough to feed itself and 
four additional nonfarm families at a com- 
paratively high nutritional level. In many 
less-developed regions, "two thirds or more 
of the population produces an inferior diet 
of 2800-3000 original calories for the coun- 
try as a whole, and one farm family manages 
to produce just enough to feed itself and 
half of another family. Thus the output of 
food per man is ten times greater in the ad- 
vanced countries than in the poorer coun- 
tries, The conclusion is inescapable that 
food for the world can be produced in much 
greater ab'imdance by fewer hands.” ^ 

To bring about any marked incre- 
ment in food produaion, however, is not 
an easy task. Optimists believe that the 
application of modern science to agriculture 
would go far to help bring this about. They 
note that less than one fourth of all the 
farmers in the world have begun to use the 
technology of agricultural engineering, 
agronomy, and plant and animal breeding. 
Optimists also like to point out the vast un- 
developed lands still at hand. Actually, 
there is litde good land to be either reclaimed 
or opened up to farming, and the costs of 
its development would be very high. Fur- 
thermore, the production from such addi- 
tional land would probably not do more 
than counterbalance the enormous annual 
wastage by soil erosion from lands already 
in use and meet the demands of the inaeas- 
ing number of people to be fed. 

Industrialization. The development of 
industry is usually considered an important 
next step in relieving population pressures. 
The argtiment is that the vital revolution, or 
cycle of growth which resulted in stabiliza- 
tion of population in the Western world, 
represents an essential pattern of change for 
the rest of the world. In the words of the 
FAO report cited above: 

^'The way out of this situation is to open up 
resources other than those of fanning for the 
bulk of the peculation. . . . 

"This calls for rapid, large-scale develop- 
ment of industry and trade, and of educa- 
tional and other services. For that purpose, 

^ From "World food survey," 0 ^, cif., p. 24. 
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large investments both of capital and of tech- 
nical skill will be needed. The only alterna- 
tive to this investment for the Western world 
is to restrict its own high production. The 
investment will be profitable because it will 
vastly increase the productivity and the pur- 
chasing power of millions of human beings. 
The improvement of agriculture in the less- 
developed countries will in itself result in 
large demand for tools, machinery, fertilizers, 
transportation equipment, processing equip- 
ment, and other material, as well as for con- 
sumer goods to meet the needs of more pros- 
perous farm populations.” ^ 

This sounds good, but a careful examina- 
tion of the faas again shows the limitations 
involved in such a program. Among other 
faaors to be noted are those of time, present 
resources for further industrialization, need 
for new capital, development of occupa- 
tional skills, and a number of noneconomic 
cultural changes which are likely to accom- 
pany industrialization. J. J. Spengler, a 
careful student of the relation of economy 
to population and resources, has discussed 
this topic very fully. He writes: 

“The evidence presented . . . lends no sup- 
port to the easy optimism of those who see in 
industrialization a simple and ready solution 
for the overpopulation that already affects 
more than half the world. Countries marked 
by intense overpopulation must virtually raise 
themselves by their own bootstraps. They 
lack land, capital, and the opportunity to 
make up this lack. They can get only limited 
relief through trade and capital imports.” 

So, too, the shift of large numbers of per- 
sons from peasant agriculture to skilled and 
semiskilled industrial occupations would 
not be easy. What W. E. Moore says about 
possible industrialization in the Balkans ap- 
plies everywhere: “A quantitative abun- 
dance of labor does not guarantee the imme- 
diate availability of appropriate technical 

^ Ibid.y p, 24. 

Spengler, of. cit., p. 265- By permission. C^e 
measure of the size of the problem or capitalization is 
shown by the differences in present per-cafata capital 
equipment in the three areas into which students of 
population divide the world. The relative order of 
magnitude is 100 for stationaiy or advanced coun- 
tries, 39 for the intermediate group, and 11 for the 
preindustrial. 


skills, and the present location of labor 
supplies is not necessarily the locadon for 
industrial establishments that w^ould be in- 
dicated on other grounds.” As demon- 
strated by the experience of Soviet Russia, 
it takes time to train the workers of a folk 
or peasant economy to become factory 
hands. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered that 
the ultimate shift to a slowly increasing or 
stationary population will be purchased by 
some short-run further increases in popula- 
tion. If, even under planning, the course of 
events resembles that of the past, the first 
sharp reduaion of mortality will not sub- 
stantially affect the birth rate. This latter 
change comes only as standards of living 
and demands for education and comforts 
for children rise. That is, the whole pattern 
of small-family culture must emerge. Cer- 
tainly propaganda in favor of the practice of 
contraception may accompany a rapidly 
changing economy; but, if we are to judge 
by the experience of Japan and Russia, 
there is still a considerable lag before the 
kind of balance between births and deaths 
is worked out which characterizes the ad- 
vanced industrialized peoples. (See below 
on Japan.) 

Migration of excess population. One of 
the oldest proposals to alleviate, if not solve, 
the world's population difficulties is to get 
people to go somewhere else. In place of 
transferring capital goods and setting up 
new industries, or in addition to such a pro- 
gram, some contend that excess peoples 
should emigrate to other less crowded 
areas. 

Almost all students of population today 
view any scheme to stimulate the migration 
of large numbers of people from crowded 
areas to less crowded ones with a jaundiced 
eye. It has been shown that, unless the 
country of migration origin is itself cutting 
its birth and death rates at the time of out- 
migration, emigration will only temporarily 
relieve the pressure. The places of those 

^ W. E. Moore, Economic ^mograpi^ of eastern and 
southern Europe p. 134. Geneva; League of Nations, 
1945. Py permission. 
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who go somewhere else will be taken by 
the newborn of those who remain at home. 
As Frank W. Notestein puts it: . . Emi- 
gration will not check growth in the most 
important areas of population pressure at 
the present stage of their demographic evo- 
lution. It would be unfortunate to waste 
the open spaces of the world in a fashion 
that could only intensify future problems 
of adjustment.'’ ^ 

This view, however, is not universally 
held. Radhakamal Mukerjee, a leading 
Hindu sociologist, believes the contrasted 
areas of the world should develop *’a com- 
plementary program of birth control and 
‘open door.’ ” The expanding and prein- 
dustrial countries would take up the former, 
but in the meantime the industrialized 
countries would permit immigration to re- 
lieve the present pressures, of the Orient 
especially.®^ While few American students 
would take this position, there has been 
renewed agitation in some quarters to get 
the United States and other sparsely popu- 
lated countries to permit rather extensive 
immigration again. The defense for this is 
that such in-migration will offset the present 
trend to stable or declining population, add 
to the labor force, and at the same time in- 
crease the consumers’ market, thus aiding 
in the national economy.®® 

The matter, again, is not one of simple 
pro or con. Any belief that widespread 
migration of large numbers from overpop- 
ulated areas to those with less people will 
solve the problem is probably highly Elusory. 
The contention that the national economy 
of the stationary countries will necessarily 
decline has not been proved. Standards of 
living are still rising in these countries and 

Frank W. Notestein, “Problems of policy in 
relation to areas of heavy population pressure,” 
in Demographic studies of selected areas of rapid growth, 

. 150. New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1944. 
y permission. 

^ See ^dhakamal Mukerjee, “Population theory 
and politics,” American Sociological Review, 1941, 
6 : 784^793. Also his Races, lands, and food, op. cit. 

The publications of the National Committee on 
Immigration Policy of New York represent this 
view. See, among others, their pamphlets “Eco- 
nomic aspects of imm^adpn,” 1947; ‘ Immigration 
and population policy,” 1947,* and “International 
migration and one world,” 1948. 


may continue to do so for some time to come. 
However, in the short-run future some alle- 
viation of population pressures might be had 
by moderate emigration, if the latter were 
associated with concomitant changes to an 
industrialized culture in the countries from 
which the migrants come. 

Under some circumstances the United 
States, the British Dominions, and parts of 
Latin America might take in a limited num- 
ber of migrants. But the matter of quota 
controls might not be simple to work out. 
The program to permit the migration of a 
considerable body of displaced persons or 
wartime refugees from Europe to other 
countries was but a special case of attempt- 
ing to relieve a temporary pressure of num- 
bers.®® Yet even a limited program of inter- 
national migration is not a simple matter. 
What most sparsely settled but industrial 
countries need are not ditch-diggers or com- 
mon laborers but highly skilled workmen. 
Yet this is the very dass of people that the 
emerging industrid areas want to keep. 

Other cultural changes. Any extensive 
program to modernize agriculture or de- 
velop industry in countries of population 
pressure will result in a variety of additional 
changes in the culture of these peoples. In 
the past, the declines in mortality, followed 
by dedines in natality, meant the rise of the 
small-family system, increased standards of 
living and of comfort, learning some med- 
ical praaices of health and sanitation, and 
a host of culture patterns assodated with 
dty life. The older moral and religious 
praaices and controls gave way to more 
secular interests and habits. One of the 
most important of these changes is the ac- 
ceptance of the idea and praaice of birth 
control. 

These are the familiar marks of a shift 
from primary-group to secondary-group 
organization of society. Yet the speed with 
which such changes occur varies greatly. 
Only in recent decades has the urban way of 
life reached the rural areas of the stationary 

**On the refugee problem, sk M. R. Davie, 
Rgfugees in America. New York: Harper & Brothers* 
1947. 
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countxies. The future course elsewhere is 
largely a matter of rates of change as these 
are qualified by the inertia of the indigenous 
culture of the particular country or region. 

In this connection the case of Japan and 
its shift from rural to industrial economy is 
worth noting. It is now going through a 
process of change in mortality and natality 
rates in a manner not unlike that of the coun- 
tries now in the stationary category. For ex- 
ample, in 1940 Japan’s crude death rate was 
about 17 per 1000, and her crude birth rate 
about 30. These rates correspond to those of 
the United States around 1900. Life expect- 
ancy for males at birth, in 1935-1936, was 
47 years, which again is about the figure for 
white males in the United States at the turn of 
the century. Also, the expected drop is taking 
place in both rural and urban areas, though at 
differential rates. 


FIGURE 24 


Variation in Gross Reproduction Rates m Japan 
BT Size of Place, 1920-1935 ^ 
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Yet there are some differences between 
the pattern of change in Japan and in the 
Western world. Large masses of the peas- 
ants who have moved to the cities there 
have not as yet altered their ways of life as 
markedly as did like rural migrants in 
Europe and the United States. These ''urban 
peasants,*' to use Talcott Parsons* phrase,^ 
keep much of their rural and feudal culture. 

As Irene B. Taeuber, an expert on the 
demography of Japan, has pointed out, we 

^ See Irene B. Taeuber and Frank W. Notestein, 
’The changing fertility of the Japanese,” Fopulatiotf 
Studies, 1947, 1 : 22, By permission. The “Big Six” 
are Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe, and 
Kyoto. 

See Talcott Parsons, “Population and social 
structure,” in Douglas G. Haring, ed., Japan's pros^ 
peek Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946.. 


cannot predict what will happen in the Far 
East and in other crowded areas from what 
has happened in Japan. Certainly "time is 
crucial** since the pressure of numbers in 
Asia is so intense.^ 

The pattern of the vital revolution, with 
some of its cultural qualifications, is neatly 
summarized in the following words: 

“Decline in fertility would seem to be an 
inevitable consequence of the pressures and 
the stimuli of an industrializing and urbaniz- 
ing economy, whether the underlying culture 
be Western or Eastern. In Japan traditional 
values, oligarchic government, state education, 
state religion, militarism, and a carefully fos- 
tered feudalism in agriculture aU operated to 
maintain peasant psychology intact and to 
avoid the disturbing social and psychological 
changes of the new economy while achieving 
its material advantages. Yet the broad out- 
lines of the historical decline in fertility in 
Japan . . . might have been written of any 
country in the West. There are differences — 
but there are also differences in the demo- 
graphic history of England and France, of 
Germany and Poland, of Rumania and 
Bulgaria. ... 

'‘The fundamental hypothesis that arises 
from the study of the changing fertility of the 
Japanese in the period from 1868 to 1943 is 
that decline in fertility is a necessary reaction 
to the conditions of living in a modernizing 
economy, whether the culture be Western or 
Eastern. This is still conjectural, for the Jap- 
anese constitute only a small firaction of Asia’s 
thousand million people, and in many ways 
they are an atypical fraction. The faas of the 
transition toward low fertility in Japan do 
prove conclusively that the speed of the demo- 
graphic transition itself is variable. The demo- 
graphic history of European peoples did not 
predict the rate of the demographic transition 
that occurred in Japan; the demographic his- 
tory of Japan cannot predict the rate of the 
transition that may occur in Mainland 
Asia.” ^ 

Population pressures in war and peace. 
The basic pressure of numbers on food re- 
sources has long been taken for granted. 

See hreoe B. Taeub^, “Migration and the pop- 
ulation pots^tial of Montooa A^a,” Mubank 
Immortal 1947, 25 i 21-43. 

. 0 Frbiri Taenbfe Ht,; p. 28. 

By pbtsiis^c^. f . 
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Only under the impact of modern science 
and technology has this been eliminated 
among certain peoples. The optimism asso- 
ciated with the rapid expansion of popula- 
tion, along with betterment of living during 
the first flush of industrialization, led to a 
belief in inevitable social-cultural progress. 
Mankind, it was thought, had really turned 
a corner since, it was believed, science could 
oSset nature’s way of balancing births and 
deaths vis-a-vis the available food supply. 
A century and a half later many students 
of world affairs are not so sure about these 
matters since more than half of the world’s 
peoples are still living under the Malthusian 
shadow. 

Britain, France, the Netherlands, and the 
United States — the bulk of the countries 
in the stationary group — have long since 
pre-empted the best lands of the earth. 
Though similar imbalances of peoples and 
means of livelihood have been known to 
history, today the problem of disproportion 
in numbers and means of survival is particu- 
larly acute. The **have-nots** are pushing 
on the **haves” for a better deal, which the 
latter tend to resent and resist. As a result 
there are a number of 'Manger spots in 
world population,” ^ as W. S. Thompson 
apdy puts it. These are focal points of 
future firiaion between nations and peoples. 
Yet, as Thompson says, "It is not actual 
pressure but felt pressure that aeates the in- 
ternational political problems arising irom 
the differential birth rates of nations.”^ 
That is to say, the problem is a psycho- 
logical and cultural rather than a stricdy 
biological one. Where people take disease, 
vice, poverty, and early death for granted, 
they are not likely to bestir them^ves to 
raise their standards of living. The fatalism 
of the Orient bespeaks this, in part. It is 


^^This was the title of a somewhat prophetic 
book by Thompson pnblished in 1929- What he said 
then al^ut the probable relation of population pres- 
sure to war was amply <i«onstrate4 10 years after 
its publication. And another decade found the world 
facing the prospect of further condict — oal much the 
sai^ groui^ds 7- becaa^Of difculti^ in a 

sati^actCMy form , of mt^ational otganmtion for 
control. ’ / i ’ ‘ ^ 

2!nd ed., 
BpokCon^my, 


where hope, not despair, is generated that 
felt pressures arise. Individuals and nations 
begin to sense the lack of sufficient food and 
feel discriminated against because they do 
not have free access to the world’s resources. 
They view with an envious eye the great 
expanses of sparsely settled lands in Australia 
or the Americas. Or they may resent the 
high level of productive efficiency in such 
countries as Germany, Britain, and the 
United States, which in turn permits a way 
of life beyond the wildest dreams of the 
common man in these pressure areas. 

Actually there are two main danger spots 
today: one in central and eastern Europe, 
the other in the Far East. For the short run, 
say two or three generations, the former 
may be a greater t^eat to world peace than 
the latter. There is some difference of 
opinion on this.*^ But certainly in the 
longer view the Pacific region, stretching 
from Hawaii to India and the Soviet Far 
East, may prove the more serious problem. 
Eastern and southeastern Europe have, in 
part, passed into that phase of the vital 
revolution where the death rate is falling 
much more rapidly than the birth rate, 
hence their explosive growth. But, if the 
principle of the vital revolution holds, these 
areas may be expected to move to a more 
equitable balance of mortality and natality. 
But, of course, the present population bulks 
so large that it will come to overshadow all 
the rest of Europe. (See Figure 19.) This 
situation will induce many problems of 
political and economic dominance and may 
lead to war. In contrast, Thompson believes 
that "the germs of another world war are 
inherent in the future development of the 
Pacific region, if this development is along 
the lines that have been followed in the 
past.” ^ That is, if something is not done 
to plan and direct industrialization, popu- 
lation growth, and control of resources, 
conflict is pretty certain to arise. 

Since World War I the discussion of 
world problems of population has given 

Contrasting views are expressed in Pearson and 
Harper, op. cit.^ pp. 67-79, and in Thompson, 'Popula- 
tion and pea(x in the Faeificy op, cit. 

^ Tbotopson, Papulation and peact in the Pacific^ 
op, cit,y pTfi, 
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rise to the idea that there may be a proper 
or optimum balance of numbers and avail- 
able resources. In the words of A. B. Wolfe, 
*'an optimum population policy would aim 
to attain and maintain such a balance be- 
tween population and resources that the 
per-capita real income of consumers" goods 
would always be at the highest possible 
level. The desideratum in an economic 
optimum policy is the standard of living, 
not populousness."" 

Obviously the matter of an optimum 
population is qualified on every hand by 
cultural faaors, such as the level of tech- 
nology, the use of resources, and the cul- 
tural norm as to what constitutes a satisfac- 
tory level of living for a people. Obviously 
a most desirable condition is an ejffective 
balance between agriculture and manufac- 
turing. Also, the balance must be defined 
in noneconomic as well as economic terms. 
Any analysis and subsequent planning for 
an optimum would involve consideration 
of bi^ and death rates, expectation of life, 
basic ecological stabilities with reference to 
occupation and income, and to adequate 
urban-rural balance of numbers, the matter 
of personal security and satisfactions, and 
finally, questions of national or regional 
stability and power. In other words, a 
policy of optimum numbers is a matter both 
of quantity and of quality, of inherent abil- 
ities of people, and of adequate standards 
and values not only of food, shelter, and 
health but of educational, esthetic, religious, 
and recreational interests as well. 

Theory aside, it is dear that population 
imbalances and felt pressures today are 
bound up with economic and political 
trends, which bring us face to face with the 
present political order. Strong nationalist 
states, many with imperialist ambitions, 
have dominated the world"s resources and 
industrial development for more than 300 
years. But it is very doubtful if the world 
can go on split into warring sovereign states 
which fluctuate between peace and war 

^From A. B. Wolfe, “The population problem 
since the World War: a survey of literature and re- 
search,’* Journal of Political Econot?^, 1928, 36 : 87. 
By permission of the University of Chicago Press. 


but never arrive at any long-time equi- 
librium. 

What does the future hold.^ While pre- 
diaion in such complex matters is hardly 
possible, there are two important factors in 
the situation which must be borne in mind. 
First, what is the prospect of altering present 
political practices of the major nations in 
such a way as to limit the traditional ex- 
tremes of nationalism and the doctrine of 
sovereignty? Certainly some modification 
is necessary in order to build an. effective 
international organization for world peace. 
Second, any effective movement toward an 
international organization must take into 
account present-day differences between 
those large cultural systems which follow 
authoritarianism and those which try to 
aa along the lines of representative democ- 
racy. CSee chapter 4.) Since we shall dis- 
cuss the wider issues of peace and war in 
chapter 24, we need but sketch in a few of 
the bolder lines of the world picture at this 
point. 

It is well to bear in mind that the rise and 
spread of industrialization has been asso- 
ciated historically with the growth of both 
nationalism and the praaices of self-deter- 
minative sovereignty. Is this linkage of po- 
litical development with populational and 
economic changes the pattern which will 
repeat itself in the present danger zones of 
pressure? Certainly this was tme of Japan. 
A similar trend toward nationalism became 
evident at the dose of World War II in 
India, China, Burma, Malaya, and In- 
donesia. And surely the Soviet Union"s 
expansion into central and southeastern 
Europe has most of the features of national- 
ism and imperialism — no matter how it 
may be rationalized otherwise. 

Thus, at the very time the countries in the 
stationary group were moving toward inter- 
national controls, the other countries not 
yet in this category were developing intense 
nationalist attitudes and practices. This 
faa has been one of the handicaps to the 
development of an effective international 
organization under the San Francisco char- 
ter of the United Nations. Is it possible that 
mankind will have to await the arrival of 
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world industrialization and a workable equi- 
librium of births and deaths before it may 
hope to achieve a stable international order? 
Every reasonably well-informed person 
knows that in this matter, time is of the 
essence. Modern military weapons are so 
lethal that the threat of war will remain an 
ever-present danger unless every effort is 
made to bring about at least the jErst steps 
of an effective world organization. 

Here the divergences between the author- 
itarian and democratic culture systems be- 
come serious. The former have dressed up 
much of their expansionism in nationalist 
and even democratic language. They have 
had a revolutionary dynamic which is tied 
to a rapidly growing population, sometimes 
considered an important feature of their 
drive for power. In dealing with such na- 
tions the separation of the substance from 
the shadow is not always easy. It may be 
difficult to develop a workable accommo- 
dation between the two cultural systems. 

On the other hand, the democratic coun- 
tries, despite their avowed intention to form 
some kind of world organization, are not 
always too ready to let go their own sacred 
sovereignties. The words of Thompson di- 
rected to the people of the United States 
have a meaning for the citizens of all 
countries: 

”Our choice is not between complete na- 
tional sovereignty and self-determination and 
subservience to an international organization 
but between adhering to an international or- 
ganization to which we freely grant certain 
powers to deal with international disputes and 
remaining at the mercy of any nation which is 
shrewd enough, strong enough, or ruthless 
enough to get the jump on the rest of us.” ^ 

Among other measures which would have 
to be taken in any internationally organized 
and executed plan are the following:^ 
(l) There would have to be as rapid indus- 
trialization of the backward areas as could 
be worked out in terms of capital needed, 

Thompson, Population and peace in the Pac^c, 
op. cit.y p. 360. By permisston. 

Notestein, “Problems of policy, “ etc., op. 
cit., pp. 153-155^ 


shifts in occupation of the labor force, and 
the development of markets. This would 
include shifting the colonial economy of 
exploitation of raw materials, such as rubber 
and minerals in many areas, to a more bal- 
anced economy involving also manufactur- 
ing of capital and consumer goods. (2) Agri- 
cultural produaion should be improved 
and expanded. This might involve both 
extension and reclamation of now unused 
land and the application of modern tech- 
niques of farming and of marketing of 
agricultural products. (3) These two, in 
turn, should be accompanied by the pro- 
motion of free international trade. 

Associated with such economic measures 
should go (4) an improvement in the public 
health program so as to assure all individ- 
uals a reasonable chance for health and phys- 
ical well-being. (5) In addition to good 
public health, or as a phase of it, provision 
should be made for the dissemination of the 
idea and praaice of birth control. And 
(6) the extension to the masses of public 
education of such a charaaer as to train 
them not only in industrial skills but also in 
full participation in a modern urbanized 
society. 

It is apparent at once that to put such 
measures as these into effect would involve 
many basic alterations in the culture systems 
of the world. On the side of the demo- 
cratic countries, for example, such vast 
forms of control as are implied in an inter- 
national overall plan would seem to many 
to destroy the very essence of the demo- 
cratic way of life. Or take another example: 
How long would it take to overcome the 
resistance to measures of birth control in 
cultures whose value systems do not now 
tolerate it? From what we know of the lag 
in cultural change in 6ther situations, one 
cannot be too hopeful regarding such pro- 
posed solutions. Yet if the world is not 
to witness a general reduction in its stand- 
ards of living or experience a series of dev- 
astating wars, serious joint efforts must be 
made to initiate as many of these steps as 
are presently feasible so as to reduce the 
trends toward overpopulation in the danger 
^pnes. 
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Interpretative Summary 

1. In the last three centuries the world’s population has multiplied fourfold. It is now 
about 2.2 billion. At present rates of increase it will be above 3-3 billion by 2000 a.d. 

2. At first this striking increase was especially evident in western Europe, the United States, 
and the British Dominions. 

3. The increase in the latter areas was definitely correlated with the Industrial Revolution 
and its attendant betterment of standards of living, personal health, and sanitation. 

4. Some students of the situation, however, view the world’s rapid growth in numbers 
with considerable misgivings. Malthus tried to show that population tends to outrun 
the food supply unless population growth is checked, either by high death rates or by 
rational controls of man himself. 

5. Today the countries of the world may be divided into: (a) those where the population 
is approaching a stationary condition, (b) those where growth is explosive, and 
(c) those where there are high death rates but also such high birth rates that the popula- 
tion is growing fast. Today four out of every five persons live in countries in the 
second or third category. 

6. The stationary group of countries has gone through a vital revolution, or cycle of 

growth marked by certain stages: decline in the death rate, which leads to rapid 

growth in nxzmbers; (B) decline in the birth rate, which tends to cut down the rate of 
growth; and (c) the gradual arrival at a state of relative equilibrium of births and 
deaths. 

7. Many students of population believe that countries in the second and third categories 
will also go through similar cycles, but not necessarily at the same rates or in just the 
same way as happened in countries now in the first category. 

8. The countries at present experiencing an explosive growth are in the first phase of the 
cycle just noted. This is associated with industrialization and improvements in personal 
and public health. 

9. Recurrent proposals to relieve population pressures by large migrations of people from 
aowded to sparse areas are not wise. Such measures would at best serve as temporary 
palliatives. 

10. More significant solutions will probably have to await the invention and development 
of a sound political organization for the world. But this will involve considerable 
alteration in present-day praaices of sovereign nation-states. 

Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 

A. Questions and Exercises 

1. How rapidly has the world's population grown since 1750? How do you account for 
this? 

2. What are the essential features of (a) stationary, (b) explosive, and (c) preindustrial 
populations? Illustrate each. 

3. What was Malthus' theory regarding population? What stimulated him to take up 
the subjea of population? 

4. In whidi of the countries referred to in question 2 above are the Malthusian principles 
operarive? Why? 

5. ^^lat Neo-Malthusianism? Why did this doctrine aroiise so much opposition? 

6. Horwd^^ pcq?ulation density reflea geographical and cultural faaors? 

7. tetween fecundity and fertility, 

8. Defi* l^oduction rate. Why is this considered one of the most satisfactory 
criteria of tjbsd pf population inaease or deaease? 
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9. What does W. S. Thompson mean by '‘danger spots in world population”? Where are 
they located, and why? In this connection explain Fairfield c3sborn s statement: “The 
tide of the earth’s population is rising, the reservoir of the earth's living resources is 
falling.” (From Our plundered planet, op. cit., p. 201.) 

10. Contrast the biological and the social-psychological interpretation of population pres- 
sure. What is the heart of the problem of overpopulation in the modem world? "^at 
bearing has this on the struggle for land, resources, and the possible redistribution of 
the world's peoples? 

11. How might a sound international organization help solve world population pressures? 

B. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

G. 1. Burch and E. Pendell, Human breeding and survival; population roads to peace and war, 
rev. ed. New York: Penguin Books, 1947. 

A popular discussion of the relation of population and standards of living to democratic 
society. Contrast with views of Mukerjee, p. 203. 

R. R. Kuczynski, “Population: history and statistics,” Encyclopedia of the social sciences, 
12 : 240-248. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 

An excellent review of the major aspeas of human demography and the manner in which 
the data may be desaibed and analyzed. 

Paul H. Landis, Population problems: a cultural interpretation. New York: American Book 
Company, 1943, 1948. 

A general text with a distinaive stress on the social-cultural implications of the faas of 
population. 

T. Lynn Smith, Population analysis. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1948. 

Another general text which summarizes systematically much current data. Considerable 
stress is laid on geographic and ecological factors. 

A, B. Wolfe, “Population: theory,” Encyclopedia of the social sciences, op, cit., 12 : 248-254. 

A full, interpretative review of theories of population with extensive bibliography. 
Demographic studies of selected areas of rapid growth. New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 

1944. 

coUeaion of papers on population trends in eastern and southern Europe, Egypt, 
Near East, India, and Japan. 

Postwar problems of migration. New York; Milbank Memorial Fund, 1947. 

A collection of papers on international as well as domestic problems of migration. 



Differentials in Population 


Various factors influence the composition 
of a given population. Thus, the distribu- 
tion of people by age and sex in one society- 
may difer from that in another. Birth rates 
may be affected by such things as place of 
residence, religious beliefs, social status, and 
amount of schooling. So, too, death rates 
are influenced by types of disease, age, race, 
nativity, occupation, and residence. More- 
over, various programs have been proposed 
and, in part, put into practice with a view 
to controlling the quality of the population. 

Sex and Age Distribution 

Certain aspects of community life reflea 
variations in the sex and age composition 
and, in turn, are aflfected by such diflferences. 

If there is a disproportion of males over fe- 
males, as was true in most pioneer commu- 
nities, marriage rates will be aflfeaed, and 
there will be a high percentage of bachelors 
and few spinsters. If the proportion of chil- 
dren is high, the problem of education will 
certainly be diflferent from what it would be 
if there were practically no children at all, 
as is tme of certain sections of our large 
cities inhabited largely by adult males. 
Again, if the population has a dispropor- 
tionate number of people in the older age 
groups, a host of conditions regarding the 
labor force and social status may arise 
which would not be found if the population 
were younger. 

Differences in population groups. One 
way of showing certain basic faas in regard 
to age and sex distribution is to divide a 
given population in terms of male and 
female and within each sex to classify the 
frequency by five- or ten-year age intervals. 

In a growing society, of the kind we had in 
the 19th century, a graphic presentation of 
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such an analysis is called a * ‘population pyra- 
mid.'‘ In most instances the proportions of 
the sexes were about equal. The faa that 
many children were born provided a wide 
base for the first five years; but infant mor- 
tality was also high. As the ages advanced 
there were fewer and fewer individuals rela- 
tive to the total population, until the pyra- 
mid tapered off into the very small ratio of 
persons over 65 years of age. Figure 25, 
for 1900 , illustrates such a distribution. 

A population may grow by natural excess 
of births over deaths or by immigration from 
the outside. Just as a pioneer country at 
first draws most of its population from the 
outside, a rapidly expanding industrial 
country may do die same, as the United 
States did after 1880. The excessive impor- 
tation of foreign-bom adults into a com- 
munity produces proUems of accommoda- 
tion and assimilation which will not be 
found where the population is recmited 
from births within the community. 

From about 1820 to the opening of World 
War I this country experienced an inaeasing 
influx of foreigners. The intake was particu- 
larly large after the War Between the States, 
when our expanding industry called for cheap 
labor, chiefly men, from the age range of 20 
to 50 years. In 1907, the peak year, over a 
million immigrants arrived on our shores. 
During the first 75 years of the 19th century 
most of our migrants came from northwestern 
and northern Europe. After 1880 the stream 
from southern and eastern Europe became 
ever larger, and the former source contributed 
relatively little, especially after 19 OO. Since 
the chief call was for a strong labor force, the 
age and sex distribution of the foreign-born 
tended to be skewed in favor of the males 
and concentrated in the middle range of age 
classes. 

After World War I severe restriaive laws 
were passed to reduce the number of immi- 
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grants to be admitted in any one year. In 
faa, the 1930's occasionally saw slight losses 
in numbers from out-migration. As a result 
the distribution of the foreign-born has 
become further concentrated in the middle 
ranges of age. This fraction of the Amer- 
ican population is not only aging very rap- 
idly but represents an ever-smaller part of 

^ Data for 1900 from 16tli Census. Estimates fm: 
1945 and 1975 from F. K. Whelpton, et al., Tmcasts 
of thoTJmtid 1945-’1975y p. 53. 
Washingtoii, D. C/j GoYetnmeat Priatiug Offia. 


our total population. In 1930 the foreign- 
born made up nearly 13 per cent of the total 
whites in this country; in 1940, just under 
10 per cent. By I960, assuming no immi- 
gration after 1945, the foreign-born will 
make up 4.7 per cent of the total white 
population. 

The situation in the rural areas of a coun- 
try that is gradually becoming more indus- 
trialized is well indicated in Figure 26. 
There is a high percentage of children, but 

* Data from 15rli and 16th censuses, respectively. 
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FIGURE 27 

Percentage of Children and Aged Persons in Europe and the United States, 

1940, WITH Projection to 1970 ^ 
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the distinctive shrinkage in the age groups 
20-29 shows dearly how the dties are drain- 
ing the country districts of large numbers 
of young men and women. The American 
farm is already overcrowded. Agricultural 
production exceeds our needs, and ambi- 
tious young people follow the call to the 
dty as a way out of their economic problems. 

Some effects of an aging population. 
The populations of the countries in the sta- 
tionary category, desaibed in chapter 12, 
are growing older. That is, there is an in- 
aeasingly higher proportion of individuals 
in the older as compared to the younger age 
groups. Falling birth rates result in a 
shrinldng fraction of children in the popu- 
lation. This means, in turn, that as these 
youngsters grow to adulthood, the balance 
between the y<xing and the old slowly 
changes, fotlimeanydule the olds 
have suipyived from, periods of higher fer- 


tility rates steadily inaease the percentage 
of older people in the total numbers. For 
instance, the proportion of persons above 
60 years of age nearly doubled or more than 
doubled in the 100 years since 1850 in such 
European countries as Swit 2 erland, Eng- 
land, Germany, and Scandinavia.^ A com- 
mon measure of this shift is the increase in 
the median age. For the United States, to 
dte only one example, in 1800 the median 
age was 16 years*, in 1940 it was 29; and in 
1975 it will be 34. A somewhat more ade- 
quate indicator of aging is the proportion 
of individuals under 15 years of age as con- 
trasted to the percentages above age 65. 
Figure 27 compares the situation in selected 

* Data taken from John D, Durand, *'The tr^d 
toward an older population,’* Amals af ths 
Acadmy of Political and Social Science, 1^5, 237 ; 144. 
By permission. 

* See Al£c^ Sauvy, ’’Social and ecdnomic conse- 
quences of the aging of westehi Euirppe,”* Population 

1948, 2:115-124, 
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countries and regions in the stationary cate- 
gory with certain ones in the transitional or 
explosive class. 

The reasons for such trends vary some- 
what from country to country and from 
region to region, Aough, in general, they 
reflea declines in birth rates particularly. 
For the United States the faas may be sum- 
marized as follows: From 1865 to 1900 the 
number of births increased rapidly. Large 
numbers of these people will be with us for 
two decades more. Then, too, a large immi- 
gration has contributed its greatest numbers 
to these very same age groups. On the other 
hand, declining birth rates since 1900, and 
especially since 1920, have already influ- 
enced the number of younger persons in the 
total population. 

While the shift in relative proportions of 
young and old in the United States has been 
going on since 1800, recent decades have 
seen the most marked changes. For in- 
stance, from 1920 to 1930 we added 16 per 
cent to our population; from 1930 to 1940 
the inaease was only 7 per cent. Even the 
upswing in births during the mid-1940’s 
have but slight effea upon the long- 
time trend, unless the recent inaeased rates 
continue, which is not very likely. As we 
know, the birth rates in the mid-1930*s were 
about 17 per 1000; those for the decade 
later ranged from 21 in 1942 to nearly 27 
in 1947.® 

Although the loss of life from World 
War II in some countries was rather sub- 
stantial — both from military action and 
from bombs, disease, and starvation on the 
home front — the overall proportionate 
losses were not excessive. In the words of 
John D. Durand, , . The effea of these 
losses on the future composition of the 
population will be dight by comparison 

Population eaqperts ^‘explain*’ the sharp .rise in 
birth rates in the United States during the I940’s in 
terms of such factcwrs as; (%) the “recovery” from 
the postponement in marriages during the depres- 
sion years of the 1930 's; (2) the high prosp^ty of 
the war postwar years wirii the resTytte in- 
06 ^ in mwa.ges;iC3j.the high nmnbw of fest 
births which earner from such marriages;, and (4) the 
faf t that dwiM prosp^ty there, is usually an in- 
c|:^e in? bifrM gelcferaM}^^ thM is ^o say^ fandHes 
are willing to have i^ilditidbai cni^dren since condi- 
rions seem favorable to 


with the great, continuous shifts caused 
by long-term changes in birth and death 
rates.” ® The implications of these changes 
in age composition, for society and its cul- 
ture, are many. We shall note only the 
more important. 

One of the most obvious effects concerns 
the nature of the labor force, or actual and 
potential productive workers, the age range 
of which runs from 15 to 65 years. Of course, 
not everyone in this group is actively at work, 
but it is from people in these ages that the 
wage earners are recruited. 

As to the next few decades, at least for the 
United States, the increase in the proportion 
of older persons will about offset the decline 
in the proportion of those in the younger age 
ranges. According to one estimate for the 
United States, **the number of persons 65 
years old and over per 100 persons 15 to 64 
years old will rise between 1940 and 1970 from 
10 to 15. . . . At the same time, however, the 
number of children under 15 will fall from 
37 to 31 per 100 of the population 15 to 64, 
so that the ratio for the two 'dependent* age 
groups to the 'produaive* age group will stay 
about the same.** ^ However, there is also a 
steady upward shift in the proportions of po- 
tentid producers in the age range 15 to 65 
years. To quote P. K. Whdpton, ''Between 
1945 and 1975 the number of persons aged 
20-44 is expeaed to inaease between 5 and 
20 per cent [and] the number of persons aged 
45-^ between 35 and 50 per cent. . . .*’ ® 

The faaor of age enters into various aspects 
of employment itself, such as the faa that 
olda workers are the first to lose their jobs 
when a depression strikes a country. More- 
over, the capacity to meet the demands of a new 
job declines with age. In keeping with these 
facts, older workers have more trouble than 
younger ones in acquiring new skills. They 
are less alert, slower in reaaion time, and less 
adaptable. Also, aside firom difficulties of re- 
training, older people are less willing to move 
into new communities or regions in the wake 
of new or expanding industries. 

There are other problems. As the ratio of 
workers past 45 years inaeases in comparison 
to the younger members of the labor force, 
it will be dipcult to keep the channels of 

•Durand, of, eit., p. 146. By permission, 

^ Ihid,^ ppf, 14&^149. Durand took his data from 
the National Resources Planning Board reports. 

^ WWpton, of. p. 68. 
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promotion open. There may be less upward 
mobility of workers into supervisory and mana- 
gerial jobs all along the line. The growing 
fixity of job status will be associated with the 
desire for security satisfied through the appli- 
cation of seniority rights and in other ways. 

On the other hand, the recruitment of 
younger workers may become acute. As the 
proportion of individuals under 15 years de- 
clines, there will be fewer of them to replace 
those in the labor force who retire. Moreover, 
though youth may learn more quickly than 
their elders, they are often less responsible and 
lack the experience of the latter, even though 
machine techniques may make special skills 
less necessary for large numbers of new work- 
ers. Still, they should be more willing to move 
from occupation to occupation if changes in 
industry demand it. 

If, however, a society believes that youth 
should have more and more education, a 
further extension of economic dependence 
will result, which will, in turn, influence the 
effective productive force. While such school- 
ing may be defended as providing additional 
skills, it may well be that modern machine 
production will not need such skills but 
chiefly the willing hands of young people to 
replace the older workers. 

Moreover, in the matter of recruitment, it 
may be that the increasing flow of women into 
the labor force may offset the effects of retire- 
ment of male workers or the inadequate re- 
placement by younger men. So far, however, 
women’s work is confined to a rather limited 
number of occupations. 

As a population grows older there is in- 
creased pressure to make additional provisions 
for socid security. It is well to note that, with- 
out altering the average number of years in 
the labor force, white men at age 25 years in 
this country in 1930 had a life expectancy of 
more than two and a half years above what it 
was in 1900. In this conneaion John D. 
Durand remarks: '". . . If past trends continue, 
by 19<50 a 25-year-old man will expect nearly 
1 year of life in retirement for every 4 years of 
his remaining working life.” ® Aside from the 
economic costs the social-cultural implications 
of this fact are evident. 

Other effeas of an aging population may 
be noted: There will be some changes in con- 
sumer habits, such as an inaease in tiie demand 

* John D. Durand, The labor forces in the United 
States, 1890-1960^ p. 45. New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1948. 


for canes, wheelchairs, and toupees, and a de- 
crease in the demand for diapers and infant 
toys. But these alterations will not seriously 
influence the total consumer volume. More 
striking are the trends, already under way, in 
matters of family size and housing. As the 
small-family pattern is extended, the demand 
for detached houses with play yards will de- 
cline, and for older people especially the de- 
mand will be increasingly for smaller apart- 
ments. Also, the need for more old-age homes 
and hospital service is already at hand. More- 
over, the insurance rates for hospitalization and 
retirement will slowly rise. 

With regard to education there will, in the 
long run, be less need for elementary- and 
high-school facilities, but for some time the 
colleges may grow. However, the upsurge of 
the birth rate in the 1940’s will serve to post- 
pone the rather sharp decline in school enroll- 
ments predicted on the basis of fertility in the 
1930’s. (See chapter 19.) 

There are also political implications in the 
aging of a population. Controls are likely to 
remain in the hands of the elder statesmen 
unless there is an open break with tradition, as 
happens in time of political revolutions. The 
matter is neatly shown in Alfred Sauvy’s fig- 
ures on changes in the voting age in France. 
Of the French eleaorate, in 1850 only 15 per 
cent were over 60. Corresponding figures for 
1947 were 23.2 per cent, and his estimate for 
1970 gives 28 per cent. In the same striking 
manner, the percentage of electorate less than 
40 in 1850 was 49.3; in 1947, just under 40; 
and by 1970 it will be 35.5.1° 

Equally noteworthy are the military impli- 
cations of aging. As evidenced in Figure 19, 
the future manpower of the Soviet Union and 
of the countries in eastern Europe will greatly 
outweigh that of the western European na- 
tions, the United States, and other countries in 
the stationary category. Thus, in Soviet Russia 
as of 1940, there were 31 million males under 
15 years of age; in the United States, there 
were slightly less than 17 millions. In fact, the 
former had more males in this category in 
1940 than had the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Germany combined. This age 
group will furnish the potential military per- 
sonnel of the next decade or two. While the 
amount and kind of industrial capacity as 
well as the nature of available weapons also 
count in modern warfare, there is no doubt 
that countries with aging populations will be 

“ Sauvy, op. cit,, p. 118. 
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at a distinct disadvantage in manpower in any 
conflict with countries of a much younger 
population. 

Differentials in the Birth Rate 

The composition of a population will be 
affeaed by both reproduction and leiial 
selection. The interplay of these two sets of 
factors must always be considered. Neither 
by itself tells the story of population. 

The specific faaors aflfeaing differential 
birth rates must be considered against the 
background of the general decline in fer- 
tility. This decline in the United States is 
shown in Figure 28, which gives the number 
of daughters born per 100 total females of 
specified ages, 1920-1940. Except for the 
15-19-year range, which is not a large child- 
bearing group in this country, there is a 
deaease in fertility in every age class. It 
will be recalled that fertility is measured by 
the replacement ratios, generation by gen- 
eration, of women by their daughters. 

FIGURE 28 

Fertility or White Women in the United 
States, as Measured by Daughters Born per 100 
Total Females of SpEaFiED Ages 



Age of Mother ot Birth of Doitghter 

Regional and community differentials. 
It is well-known that city families have on 
the average fewer children than have those 
who Uve on farms. Moreover, such varia- 
tion in birth rates is not a recent event. It 
seems to have been true as early as the 18th 
century in Europe, and it became inaeas- 
ingly evident as the Industrial Revolution 

From Statistical Bulletin, 1942, 23, no. 2 : 5- 
New York: Metropplitan Iffe Insurance CcMnpany. 
By permission. 


Spread, first in Britain and then on the con- 
tinent. Today it is a condition praaically 
world- wide.^ It has been true in the United 
States for a long time. However, the extent 
of the differences between urban and rural 
areas probably varies in relation to age of 
population, degree of industrialization, and 
other cultural features. 

For example, in 1800 for the white popula- 
tion there were 1000 children under five years 
of age per 1000 women from 16 to 44 years 
of age for the country as a whole. For the 
agricultural states, the number of such children 
was 1043; for the semi-industrial states, 962; 
and for the industrial states, 786. In 1940, for 
the agricultural states the number was 431 ; for 
the semi-industrial, 392; and for the industrial, 
306.13 

Not only have differences of this sort been 
long present, but in recent decades, at least, 
birth rates of communities in terms of size 
range downward from the high of rural- 
farm areas at one extreme to that of large 
cities on the other. P. K. Whelpton and 
Clyde V. Kiser summarize the situation for 
1940: 

. . Among white women in 1940 the ratio 
of children to farm women was 658, more than 
60 per cent above that of 402 for small towns 
(2500-10,000), and more than 120 per cent 
above that of 293 for cities of 500,000 and 
over. Among Negroes the spread was equally 
consistent but substantially larger, firom 931 
to 328. The poor showing of the large cities 
is explainable in part by the tendency of 
couples with children to live in communities 
outside the dty limits. But even if these places 
are combined with the central cities, the fer- 
tility of metropolitan areas is still substantially 
below, that of smaller cities and rural areas.” 

While the general trend toward low fer- 
tility in the United States has long been ap- 
parent, the decline in the 1930"s was very 
sharp. This was somewhat counterbalanced 

“ See A. J. Jaffe, "Urbanization and fertility,'*’ 
American Jeumal of Sociology, 1942, 48 : 48-eO. 

See W. S. Thompson, Bopdation pohlems, 3rd 
ed., p. 167. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1942. He reports data from P. K. Whelpton. 

P. K. Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser, "Trends, 
determinants, and control in human fertility,” 
Ajmds of the American Acader^ of Bolitical and Social 
Science, 1945, 237 : 113. By permission. 
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of rural or urban location were not carefully 
controlled, it is diflScult to tell how much 
the difference was due to urbanization and 
how much to variations in moral views. 
Certainly we cannot neglect the probability 
that moral values continue to play a part 
in influencing birth rates. B. D. Karpinos’s 
study of differential rates of growth of 
whites in the United States shows that Utah, 
which has a high proportion of people of 
Morman faith, has one of the highest net 
fertility rates of any state in the Union.^^ 
The Mormons have, on the whole, strong 
scruples against birth control, and though 
there are differentials among them in terms 
of degree of urbanization, there is doubtless 
a residue of influence that stems out of their 
religious beliefs.^^ 

Social status and birth rates. Social 
status, or place in the class structure, is asso- 
ciated with differential fertility. In Western 
society, at least, social status today is com- 
pounded of such things as income, occu- 
pation, education, nativity, residence, and 
prestige on a scale of social rating and ap- 
proval. Such more or less external faaors 
have their counterpart in the ideas, atti- 
tudes, and values of the individuals con- 
cerned. (See chapter 28.) The literature 
on the relation of status to the birth rate is 
very extensive, and we shall review only the 
more important studies. 

One of the earliest studies was that of 
Jacques Bertillon (1851-1922), a French stat- 

See B. D. Karpincw, “The differential true rates 
of growth of the white population in the United 
States and their probabfe effects on the general 
growth of the population," American Journal of 
Sociology, 1938, 44 : 251-271. 

As was expected, Kinsey found some differences 
in degree of sexual activity — as he defined it — 
among religious groups. The Orthodox Jews and 
devout Catholics were less sexually active than those 
Jews and Catholics who reported little interest in 
their traditional religious faiths. So, too, there was 
some variation among Protestants in terms of 
strength of religious belief. There is probably some 
correlation between frequency of intercourse and 
pregnancies when contraceptives are not used. It 
is genially assumed that as people “lose their reli- 
gion’* they become more inclined to use some means 
of restricting cpiceptioi^. See A. C. Kinsey, et al.. 
Sexual behavpur in the hunian male, pp. 479-487. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1948. 


istician, published in 1899. He compared the 
fertility rates for six economic classes in the 
populations of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and 
London. In all cases he found a steady in- 
crease in the birth rate as he ordered his data 
from the “very rich” to the “very poor.” And 
although the death rates were higher for the 
poorer than for the richer classes, his report 
shows that the former tend to reproduce them- 
selves faster than the latter. A few years later 
Sir Arthur Newsholme and T. H. C. Steven- 
son, two EngHsh investigators, found much 
the same facts firom a comparable study of 
London for the year 1903. Commenting on 
the long-range reproductive effects of the dif- 
ferences, they noted that the birth rate of the 
very rich “affects 9-7 per cent,** that of lowest 
grouping “25 per cent of the total population 
of London.*’ ^ 

A more adequate study was made on the 
basis of data of the census of 1911 for England 
and Wales. Rates were computed for com- 
pleted families only, that is, those in which the 
women were beyond the childbearing years. 
Such data give a truer picture of what actually 
happens in families of different social classes. 
The results again confirm the previous find- 
ings. For example: 100 women of the upper 
and middle classes who were married between 
1881 and 1886 and were over 45 years of age 
in 1911 had borne 422 children, .while 100 
women of the unskilled class, of like marriage 
and age range, gave birth to 609 offspring. A 
like number of miners* wives had had 684; and 
100 farmers’ wives, 632 children. By analyzing 
marriages and children in the order of fertility, 
it was further shown that the least fertile 25 per 
cent of marriages of completed families pro- 
duced only 2.1 per cent of all births. On the 
otiier hand, the most fertile 25 per cent pro- 
duced 52 per cent of all births.^^ 

Data from other European countries show 
much the same situation as that of Britain 
in 1911, with the interesting exception of 
France. French farmers have relativdy fewer 
children than have farm families elsewhere. 
In a study of families which, by 1906, had 

See Sir Arthur Newsholme and T. H. C, Steven- 
son, “The decline in human fertility in the United 
Kingdom and other countries as shown by corrected 
birth rates," Journal Ktyal Statistical Society, 1906, 
69:34^87. These authors reported the Bartillon 
study as well as their own. 

^ Great Britain, Census Office: Fertility of mar- 
riage, 1 vols- London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1917. 
See Thompson, Fofulation frohlems, op. cit., 3rd ed., 
p. 176, for some of the basic tables from this report. 
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endured 25 years or more, coal miners, textile 
workers, and fishermen had the highest fer- 
tility, professional people and office workers 
the lowest. The farmer group, however, were 
not much below the latter and fell in about 
the same range as the merchants. This devia- 
tion in France from the usual condition is 
doubtless due to their culture. Farm families 
there wish to keep the number of children at 
a minimum in order to maintain the economic 
status of the family. But, in general, the lower 
the social-economic standing, the greater the 
number of children. 

An analysis by Frank W. Notestein of the 
number of children born to women of se- 
lected social-economic groups in the United 
States, as based on I9IO data, shows much 
the same differentials. The percentage of 
women who bore no children, one child, 
or two children was much higher among 
the professional and business groups than 
among the farmer, semiskilled, and skilled 
workers. The reverse was true as to 
the proportion who bore three or more 
children.^ 

It is well-known that in our culture, for 
the most part, occupational status and in- 
come are dosely correlated. There are some 
exceptions, as in the case of college teachers 
and ministers, which we shall discuss in 
chapter 28. But these exceptions hardly 
alter the general fact that families dassified 
by income show similar differences in fer- 
tility. The relation of income to fertility is, 
as might be expected, of the same order for 
the data collected in an exhaustive study of 
fertility made in Indianapolis, Indiana, by 
P. K. Whelpton and Qyde V. Kiser.^ 

In like manner, level of schooling is cor- 
related with fertility. The interplay of in- 
come, educational standing, and the birth 

^Summarized in Thompson, of. cit.^ 3rd ed., 
pp. 172-173. ^ ^ 

For a summary of part of this study, see Clyde 
V. Kiser and P. K. Whelpton, “Progress report on 
the study of social and psychological factors affect- 
ing fertility,*’ American Sociological ’Bjview, 1947, 
12 : 175-186. The full report appeared periodically 
in the Milbank Memorial FundQ^rterlyy from 1943 on. 
The first large phase of the study is brought together 
in P. K. Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser, Social and 
■psychological factors affecting fertility, vol. 1: The house- 
hold survey. New York,: Milbank Memorial Fund, 
1946. 
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rate was brought out in the National Health 
Survey of the United States made in 1935-* 
1936.^ Some striking differences are shown 
in Figure 30. Again there is evidence that 
low reproductivity is associated with groups 
having the highest economic-educational 
status. For this sample, which is reasonably 
representative, those with highest incomes 
or with highest education show fertility 
rates which would provide less than half or 
about half the number of offspring neces- 
sary to replace themselves in the next gen- 
eration. It is but confirmation of the gener- 
ally known fact that if American colleges 

FIGURE 30 

Net Reproduction Rates of the White Urban 
Population in the National Health Survey, by 
Family Income and Educational Status ^ 
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and universities had to depend upon the 
children of their own graduates for future 
students, they would have to shrink their 
facilities or close up shop. 

The inverse relationship between status 
and fertility has come to mark almost all 
countries, but especially those which fall 
into the stationary dass in contrast to those 
which are expanding or explosive. (See 
chapter 12.) Beginning in the last quarter 
of die 19th century and continuing to the 
present, there has been a decrease in family 
size in all dasses in the stationary countries. 

^ See B. D. Karpinos aud Clyde V. Kiser, “The 
differential fertility and potential rates of growth 
of various income and educational classes of urban 
population in the United States,” Milbank Mmorial 
Fund Quarterly, 1939, 17 : 390. 

From Karpinos and ]^ser, ep. cit., p. 385* By 
permission. 
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FIGURE 31 

Birth Rates by Social Ci^, Adjusted tor Age, 
IN Engi^and and Waxes, 1921-1931 ^ 
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However, the rate of this decline among the 
classes has not been uniform. A brief review 
of important studies which show this varia- 
tion in rate of decrease is in order: 


semiskilled in 1931.®^ A still later study com- 
pared the fertility rates of England and Wales 
for 1939 with those of 1921 and 1931. The 
authors conclude: 'The comparison suggests 
that the proportion of all births contributed by 
occupations of low fertility has increased in 
recent years, but that the general pattern of 
occupational dijBFerences in fertility was prob- 
ably unchanged in 1939.*’ 

A similar shift in the birth rate in terms of 
occupational status took place in the United 
States. (See Figure 32.) 

There is some indication that in many 
Western countries trends began after World 
War I which qualify the earlier thesis of a 
constant inverse relationship of status and 
family size. K. A. Edin and others discov- 
ered such a trend in Sweden after 1919.^ 
Since then two other studies of Swedish 
population trends have been made, the first 

FIGURE 32 


From an analysis of fertility trends in Eng- 
land and Wales from 1876 to 1934, J. W. Innes 
reports that while there was a general decline 
in fertility throughout the last quarter of the 
19th century, the deaease took place more 
rapidly in the upper than in the lower classes. 
This was true down to 1911. From then on — 
at least for the next 20 years — there is some 
evidence that a lower limit of fertility has been 
apparently reached and that there is less abso- 
lute disparity between the birth rates of the 
classes than had formerly been the case.^o 

In a further study for the decade 1921 to 
1931, Innes showed that while the inverse rela- 
tion between status and fertility did hold for 
the upper two classes, the divergence was 
slight. In contrast, the white-collar or clerical 
group not only was the least fertile in 1921 but 
by 1931, because of further rapid decline, it 
was conspicuously "the class of relatively 
lowest fertility.'' 

Figure 31 presents the data in graphic form. 
It is dear that all dasses dedined in fertility, 
th&t the semiskilled did so more than any 
others, and that the two top dasses were but 
dightly divergent from the skilled laborer and 

^ From J. W. Innes, * ‘Class birth rates in England 
and Wales, 1921-1931," Miliank Mtmorial Fund 
1941, 19 ; 8. By permission. 

^ J. W. Inn^, Class fertUity trmds in England and 
Wales, 1876-1934. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Eress, 1^8. 


Children under Five Years Old per 1000 Native 
White Women Aged 15‘“49, Married Once and 
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United States, 1910 and 1940 
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W. A. B. Hopkin and J. Hajnal, "Analysis of 
the births in England and Wales, 1939, by father’s 
occupation. Part II,*’ Pspulafion Studies, 1947, 
1 : 16. Summary of Part I. By permission. 

See K. A, Edin, ‘The facility of the sodal 
classes in Stockholm in the years 1919-1929," in 
G. H. L. F. Pitt-Rivers, ed., Problem of p<fpulation, 
Loeckm: George Allen & Unwin, 1932. 

^ From Statistical Bulletin^ 1945, 25? no. 6 : 8, 
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based on the 1930 census of marriages and 
children, the second derived from the 1935- 
1936 sample census. In the first, various 
cross-classifications as to duration of mar- 
riage, occupation, income, education of 
husband, and number of children were 
made. We quote from a convenient sum- 
mary of the findings: 

. First, there was a clear-cut positive 
association of fertility and income in the 
higher-education groups of proprietors and 
salaried employees in nonagricultural pursuits. 
At lower educational levels, couples with in- 
comes of 10,000 or more crowns were more 
fertile than those with incomes between 6000 
and 10,000 crowns. Among wage-workers 
the usual negative association was the general 
rule. 

'"Second, fertility tended to be positively 
correlated with education among the proprie- 
tors and salaried employees engaged in pro- 
fessional service. In industry and agriculture 
the negative association persisted at incomes 
below 6000 crowns. 

""Third, wage-workers were more fertile 
than the least-educated proprietors and salaried 
employees except among the better-paid agri- 
culture workers.’* 

The second study made even more elab- 
orate aoss-classifications including, in addi- 
tion to such as are noted above, the extent 
and type of the wife’s gainful employment 
and the shifts in the husband’s occupation 
between the time of his marriage and that 
of the censtis taking. To quote a few of 
the more important findings: 

'"The average number of children bom was 
highest among agricultural laborers and next 
highest among owners and managers in agri- 
culture. Then followed, substantially lower 
but scarcely difiFerentiated, owners and man- 
agers in other pursuits, industrial laborers, and 
other laborers. Salaried employees were low- 
est of all. .. . The relations of income and 
fertility were generally [indicative of] . . . 
higher fertility at the two extremes of the in- 
come classification than in the middle 

While recent changes in our own country 
indicate thkt the fcraier sharp differences 

^ From 1940 , 6 : d2. By permis- 

sioa. ' ' ' ' 1 ' ; u * J i 's ' 


between classes no longer hold, there is no 
widespread evidence that we have yet begun 
to recapture some of the lost fertility in the 
upper-status groups. Yet a sample study by 
Antonio Cioccio in Washington County, 
Maryland, from 1898 to 1938 shows some 
reversal. Whereas between 1898-1902 and 
I9I8-I922 there was a decline in the birth 
rate from 14.6 to 8.5 in the highest social- 
economic class, since 1920 it has increased 
to about 11.^ 

It is already apparent that within the 
broad classifications of the census or like 
enumeration schemes, there are many varia- 
tions in fertility in terms of specific occupa- 
tion, income, education, and of the value- 
systems of the people concerned. 

F. W. Notestein and X. Sallume ^ found 
that such matters as age of marriage, rate 
of occupational advancement, knowledge of 
contraceptives, degree of intermption of 
normal home life, and other factors were 
doubtless involved in producing differences 
among specific occupations, classified into the 
usual broad categories of professions, proprie- 
tors, clerical workers, skilled labor, and so on. 
A second study by Qyde V. Kiser compared 
birth rates for 1935 on the basis of the National 
Health Survey and found, in general, for na- 
tive-white urban wives that ‘"variations in fer- 
tility were more closely correlated with amount 
of income than with occupational status of 
the head husband] or with educational 
attainment of the wife. When analyses were 
restricted to wives of similar income status . . . 
the inverse relation of fertility to occupa- 
tional status virtually disappeared except at 
the lowest income levels.” 

To summarize, the present trends with 
reference to fertility and sodal-economic 
status show that while in general the 

Antonio Cioccio, “The trend in the propor- 
tional contribution of the socio-economic groups to 
natality: a report based on the births in Washington 
Comity, Maryland, from 1S98 to 1938,” Human 
BioU^, 1940, 12 : 188-202. 

38 F. W. Notestein and X. Sallume, “The fertility 
of specific occupational grou^ in an urban popula- 
tion,” Mmmal fund Qmrferly, 1932, 

10 : 120-130i 

38 Clyde V. Kiser, " ‘Intra-group differences in binh 
rates iparried women,” Miltank Mmorial Fund 
Quarferly^ Wl, 19 : 147-170, quotation on p. 165. 
By permissicm. 
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negative correlation of fertility and status 
continues to hold, the former sharp differ- 
ences among the classes are disappearing. 
Moreover, there are evidences that in some 
instances the upper classes have embarked 
on a gradual upward trend. Finally, it is also 
clear that within the broad groupings found 
in the usual census data one may find wide 
variations with reference to more specific 
occupational, income, and educational sit- 
uations. 

Psychological factors influencing fer- 
tility. The shift: from the large- to the 
small-family system in Western society is 
not merely a matter of changes in the ma- 
terial aspeas of culture. The general fact 
of the inverse relationship between fertility 
and social status, income, education, and 
the emancipation of women depends on a 
complex of causes. The objective faas 
which we have reviewed have their counter- 
part in the ideas, attitudes, and values of 
the people themselves. 

Among other psychological factors are 
those of individualism and ambition for a 
high standard of living and the probable strain 
of living in a highly competitive and hurried 
world. With regard to the first, attitudes about 
and practices of voluntary parenthood are im- 
portant. The second has to do with the effects 
of daily activities upon sexuality and fertility. 

As Kingsley Davis suggests, urbanized in- 
dustrialized society by its very nature is de- 
struchve of older family patterns which de- 
veloped under primary-group conditions.^ 
Present attitudes and values may even go so 
far as to negate what W. S. Thompson calls 
*'a sense of participation in the future” which 
the individual is supposed to have when he 
sees his children around him. Be this as it 
may, the culture pattern of the small family 
has become rather firmly rooted in those 
countries which fall into the category of sta- 
tionary population. In the United States the 
implications of the small-family system have 
relatively recently become the topic of public 
discussion. Let us note the direction of this 
discussion by reference to a few studies. 

^ Kingsley Davis, ‘’Reproductive institutions and 
the pressure of population/ * Sociologioal Keview, 1937, 
29 : 2S9-306. 


What a person says and what he does are not 
always in complete agreement, yet some indi- 
cation of the shift in attitude and praaice may 
be had by asking what individuals think of the 
small-fainily system. Obviously their attitudes 
and values will be qualified by economic 
status, religion, and other cultural and per- 
sonal background faaors. Public concern on 
the matter has revolved around such questions 
as: What is the ideal size family? What about 
birth control? What about spacing the births 
of one’s children? How strong are traditional 
taboos on such "interference with nature”? 

Reported views as to the "ideal” number of 
children per family vary somewhat. Various 
Gallup polls report this to be around three. 
A survey of American women made for The 
Ladies* Home Journal reported that an ideal 
number would be 3.3 children. This agrees 
closely with John C. Flanagan’s study of a 
homogeneous group of professional men and 
their wives which gave 3.2. Howard Bell’s 
survey of youth in Maryland, made during the 
depression, showed that for his sample of over 
11,000 young people, the ideal size was slightly 
more than two. It is worth noting that his 
respondents came from families whose median 
size at the time was 4.7 children. Harold T. 
Christensen’s survey of student opinion among 
Mormon and non-Mormon college students 
reports that the former "desired an average 
family of approximately 4.5 children, as com- 
pared with about 3 for non-Mormons.” ^ As 
to personal background, both Flanagan and 
Christensen report that their respondents who 
themselves came from large families tend to 
put down a higher number as the ideal family 
than do those firom smaller families. 

In this latter connection it is interesting to 
note that the E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell 
study of middle-class families revealed that 
well-adjusted couples — as estimated by ex- 
perts — had fewer children than less well-ad- 
justed couples.**^ While the differences were 
not highly significant and although the sample 
was small, the findings do suggest that if urban 

See John C. Flanagan, "A study of psychologi- 
cal factors related to fertility,’’ Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society ^ 1939, 80 : 515-523. 
(He summarizes some of the other studies.) Howard 
W. Bell, Youth tell their story, p, 37, Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1938; and 
Harold T. Christensen, "Mormon fertility: a survey 
of student oj^on,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 
1948, 53 : 270-275. 

L. S. Cottrell, Jr., "Research in causes of varia- 
tions in fertility: social-psychological aspects," 
American Sociological I^jeview^ 1937, 2 ; 685. 
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coupr^ fiave accepted aonuemporaiy standards 
more or less fully, they^ may not feel any 
great sense of guilt about not having a Barge 
family. 

Many * ‘reasons*’ are given for desiring to 
limit the number of children. While some of 
these may be rationalizations to meet the 
social expectancies of one’s class, many people 
have genuine views on the matter. Evidently 
the most common of all is the matter of income 
as related to the standards which most parents 
wish to provide for their children: good diet, 
clothes, and housing; advanced education, 
travel, and, in general, satisfactions which are 
part of the culture expectancies of a wealthy 
industrialized society. In addition to these 
Flanagan’s sample gave, among others, the 
following reasons: wanting children so they 
could **enjoy them”; as a form of '"self-expres- 
sion”; because they sensed the "importance of 
social custom and social pressure”; and as a 
means to perpetuate the family. Also, those 
parents who held high values ^ong religious 
and esthetic lines (on the AUport-Vernon 
Study of values questionnaire) thought the 
ideal family should be somewhat larger than 
those whose values ran to financial success or 
social power. 

On the topic of birth control, a 1936 Gallup 
poll showed that 70 per cent of the respond- 
ents favored making birth control lawful; 
two years later The Ladies' Home Journal sur- 
vey showed that for their sample of women 
79 per cent were in favor of birth control. 
In terms of religion. Catholic women were 
evenly divided on the issue; of Protestants, 
more than four out of five were favorable. 
Not only do religious views enter into these 
opinions but, in general, the surveys show that 
younger women and men are more favorably 
disposed toward use of contraception than are 
older people. 

Not only is there a growing belief in the 
value of the small family but there is evidence 
that planning for children has become more 
and more widespread. Nearly half of Hana- 
gan’s sample (45 per cent) said they had made 
definite plans as to the desired number of 
children shortly after marriage; also "the pro- 
portion making definite plans is substantially 
larger \in the younger couples.” The Indian- 
apolis survey, however, has given us the most 
complete analy^ of effects of planning for 
births. As might be exp^ed, there was a 
pc^tive correlation between the families who 
planned and their income levels. Whelpton 


has summarized the findings for couples, se- 
lected in terms of certain demographic and 
other aiteria,^^ in these words; 

" Approximately 90 per cent of all these ‘ 

conpd^ Ikdi tried! td) plitn the number and- 
spacing of theafi ahiidten^^atidionl^v 10 c^ht • 
had not tried. Among' the* lottery of course^ 
are many of the couples who found! that? ttiey-' 
were sterile or of low fecundity. If only' the- 
couples whose childbearing capacity appeared* 
to be normal during most of their married life 
are considered, the proportion that tried to 
plan fertility rises to over 98 per cent. Classify- 
ing these couples according to the success of 
their efforts brings out imponant differences 
in family size. Only 40 per cent of the couples 
had 'planned' their last child or had 'planned’ 
not to have any children; in this group there 
were 146 births per 100 couples. Over 30 per 
cent of the couples had not 'planned’ the last 
child but said they had no more children than 
they wanted; in this group there were 199 
births per 100 couples. Finally, about 25 per 
cent of the couples said they had more chil- 
dren than they had 'planned’ or thought they 
ought to have; in this group there were 296 
births per 100 couples. In contrast, there were 
approximately 700 births per 100 couples 
among the few couples that had not attempted 
to control family size. For the group as a 
whole, therefore, the attempts at the voluntary 
limitation of family size had reduced the gross 
reproduction rate to less than one third of 
what it otherwise would have been.” ^ 

While this part of the Indianapolis study 
did not include the GithoHc and Jewish popu- 
lation, it does show that for this carefully 
controlled group, consisting of nearly all 
the couples in that community which met 
the criteria, the practice of contraception 
and voluntary parenthood is now nearly uni- 
versal. 

It has been suggested also that the hurry 
and stress of urban living leaves less energy for 
reproductive functions and even makes for 
neurotic reactions which unfavorably influence 

^ These criteria were "husband and wife native 
white: both Protestant; married in 1927, 1928, or 
1929; wife under 30 and husband under AO at mar- 
riage; neither previously married; residents of a large 
dty most of the time since marriage; and both ele- 
mentary-school graduates.” See JP. K. Whelpton 
and Clyde V. Kiser, "Social and psychological fac- 
tors affecting fertility, Part VI: The planning of 
fertility,” Milhank Msmorial Fund Quarterly, 1947, 
25 : 20^210, footnote no. 2. 

^ From Whelpton, Forecasts of the ppulation, etc., 
op. cit., p. 25 . 
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dr from Congenital defects, that is, spe- 
cifically inherited constitutional weaknesses, 
or to the nature of occupations and general 
environment. 

The trends in death rates from various dis- 
eases throw light on the whole matter of vital- 
ity. Deaths from children’s diseases, from tu- 
berculosis, and from typhoid fever decrease 
rapidly as adequate medical care, sanitation,- 
and higher standards of living become more 
common. In contrast, cancer, diabetes, cere- 
bral hemorrhage, heart disorders, nephritis, 
and pneumonia tend to become more serious 
threats^to life. Since death from these diseases 
aflfects the upper age levels especially, it is 
clear that medical science has by no means 
found for us that * ‘magic” which will increase 
the span of life, and not merely extend the life 
expectancy of infants and children. It should 
be noted, also, that motor accidents have be- 
come a serious faaor in our death rate. 

The striking contrast in the place of cer- 
tain diseases with reference to mortality is 
shown in Figure 36. Communicable dis- 
eases of childhood had little eflfea, since 
their spread is well controlled. The other 
chief diseases afiFeaing youngsters were res- 
piratory: pneumonia, influenza, and tuber- 
culosis. Also note that chronic heart 
troubles take a certain toll. However, in 
contrast, the last-named is most lethal in the 
upper age ranges, followed closely by cor- 
onary diseases and cancer. 

While the reduction of infant and child- 
hood mortality rates means that we keep 
more babies and youngsters alive, we have 
in this same period reduced very consider- 
ably the number of children born each year. 
Moreover, the death rate in the upper age 
ranges will tend to go up, as already noted, 
unless some praaicable way is found to 
eliminate the lethal eflFeas of those diseases 
which attack older people. We are approach- 
ing a certain balance of births and deaths 
— the basic aspea of a stable population. 

Warfare, of course, may and does aflFect 
the death rate. Perhaps the total impact of 
modem wars on population has been exag- 
gerated,®^ but there is no doubt that heavy 

^ Raymond Pearl, “Some bioloacal consider- 
ations about war,? jimefican Jotmm of Sociohgyt 
1941, 46 : 487-505. • 


FIGURE 36 

Percentage Distribution of Deaths in Each Age 
Period, prom Specified Causes, for White Males, 
United States, 1942 ^ 



military losses from a prolonged war will 
influence the distribution of men in the 20- 
40 year bracket. In modern total war large 
numbers of civilians may also be killed. 
Then, too, there may be a rise in infant mor- 
tality and in the spread and effeas of com- 
municable diseases. These latter reflect the 
decline in the levels of living and the dis- 
location and disappearance of adequate 
public health services. During World 
War I, in addition to military losses, an in- 
fluenza epidemic swept away large numbers 
of combatants and noncombatants alike. It 
is estimated that World War II resulted in 
military and civilian losses of 15 milhon 
persons or more, from all causes: combat, 
bombing, starvation, and disease.®^ In addi- 
tion, it is estimated that between 11 and 
12 million men and women were deprived 
for at least five years of normal married life 
and consequent expeaed reproduction as 
a result of Germany’s policy of mass 

w From Statistical Bulletin^ 1945, 26, no. 10 : 7. By 
permission. (The ori^al has six additional causes.; 

^ See Lord Beveridge, “The war Hitler won — 
the war of numbers,’* The "Slew York Times, magazine 
section, August 18, 1946, p. 11. 
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deportation of labor from occupied coun- 
tries. This, too, must have had some slight 
eflfect on the total fertility of Europe during 
those years. 

Yet, World War II was probably less del- 
eterious to life and limb of the total popu- 
lation than was anticipated. The most seri- 
ous increase in acute diseases was in central 
and southeastern Europe, where typhoid 
and typhus became widespread. So, too, 
diphtheria became rather prevalent in some 
seaions of the continent. Much help in 
combating some diseases came from new 
medical discoveries such as sulfa drugs, pen- 
icillin, and DDT. Moreover, the postwar 
recovery was rather rapid, except in areas 
where the dislocation and destruaion of 
war had been particularly severe, as in 
certain cities in Germany. 

On the other hand, it must be noted that 
wartime conditions may act to improve 
health. There is ample evidence that men 
in military service often gain weight and 
suffer less from disease, unless the climate 
and other situational conditions are ex- 
tremely hazardous.®® So, too, civilians may, 
under national indoctrination, take better 
care of their health; and though rationing 
may seem an imposition to some of the 
upper classes, for the mass it may well mean 
an improvement in amount and quality of 
diet. For example, medical men report that 
the British working classes were better fed, 
on the whole, during World War II than 
they had been before. Also, school physi- 
cians reported gains in height and weight 
of Britain's school children during that 
time.®® 

Longevity and mortality. On learning 
that life expectancy at birth is now about 
67 years for the white population of the 
United States, some people imagine that 
this means an increase in the so-called span 
of life, or upper limit of life, of those who 
do survive. This is not so. As Louis L 
Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka say, *The upper 
limit of life ... is much the same for most 

See ^‘Health of the army,*’ Statistical BulUtm^ 
1948, 29, ao. 8 ; 1-2. 

^ Perscmal ^cojmnuiiicatioa from Dr. A. T. M. 
Wilson, Tavisto<?k Institute^ London, England. 


of the inhabitants of the earth today, and 
has undoubtedly been much the same 
throughout historic time." One will find 
centenarians in China, where the life expect- 
ancy at birth is about 32 years, as well as 
in New Zealand, where it is more than twice 
as high. 

Yet the extension of the average length 
of life, or the expectation of life at birth, is 
one of the most striking features of countries 
which have learned to reduce their death 
rates. Certain correlates of such improve- 
ment have already been discussed: better 
and more food, good medical care, better 
housing. To cite only two additional in- 
stances of such betterment under industrial- 
ization: In Sweden in the middle of the 
18th century, the life expectancy at birth 
was about 34 years; two centuries later it 
was about 65. For the Netherlands there 
were similar improvements: In 1840 the 
expeaation of life at birth was about 
37 years; a century later it was 65 years. As 
nearly as can be estimated, life expeaancy 
in large parts of China and India is about 
where it was in Sweden in 1740. 

Some students of population, however, 
have not entirely accepted the thesis that 
longevity is purely a matter of environment. 
It is said to be influenced also by family 
strains, that is, heredity. To show a posi- 
tive correlation between the longevity of 
parents and that of their offspring may 
mean that both generations were exposed 
to favorable conditions of life. At the con- 
clusion of one exhaustive report on the 
topic, the authors remark: "A good environ- 
ment seems to be of greater weight than 
having long-lived parents" in determining 
an individual's "prospect for long life." ®® 
Raymond Pearl’s study of this problem 
served to indicate that long-lived parents 
give their children a better chance of 
survival than do short-lived parents.®^ 

*^See Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, 
“Trends in longevity,*' Annals cf the American 
Academe! of Political and Social Sc^ence^ 1945j 237 : 123- 
133. 

Summar issed m “Fannly histpry longev- 
ity,’* Statistical Bulletin, 1942, 23, no. 2 : 9-10. 

Raymond Pearl, “Studies in Jbjuiaan longevity, 
IV. The inheritance of longevity. PreHji^aaty re- 
port,’* Human Bidogy, 1931, 3 : 243-2(59. * 
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H. F. Dorn and A. J. McDowell, using 
Australian data, have reported a dose cor- 
relation between longevity and the number 
of children born.®° However, since it is so 
difficult to segregate the' environmental 
from the innate factors, the results to date 
are by no means conclusive either way. 

The studies of the relation of longevity to 
mental incompetency are suggestive as to 
possible biological selection in the matter 
of the death rates of the feeble-minded. 

In an early study , L. P. Clark and W. L. Stowell 
reported the mortality of a large sample of 
feeble-minded children to be double that of 
normal children, and that of idiots and imbe- 
ciles to be six times that of normal children.®^ 
Also, a survey of deaths of morons, imbeciles, 
and idiots from Massachusetts institutions over 
a period of 14 years shows that for all ages the 
feeble-minded have a higher death rate than 
* ‘normals,*’ especially, however, in the early, 
pre-reproductive years. The morons have a 
higher rate than the normals, and the imbeciles 
and idiots a much higher one than the morons. 
For example, at age 10, of 1000 normal females 
born, there are 831 survivors. Among an equal 
number of morons, there are but 722 survi- 
vors, while among equal numbers of imbeciles 
and idiots there are but 387 and 268 survivors 
respectively. This study showed further that 
while 54.2 per cent of all the females born 
survive the age of 60 years, but 22.5 per cent 
of the morons do, and but 18.5 per cent of 
the imbeciles and 5.2 per cent of the idiots. 
The differences are about the same among the 
males. 

Race and survival. Tliere are many miscon- 
ceptions about differences in racial mortality. 
Wberever the differences appear, they seem 
so closely bound up with economic status, 
with sanitation, and with medical care that 

^ From H. F. Dona and A. J. McDowell, “The 
relationship of fertxlit 7 and longevity,’^ Anerkm 
SocialagfcalKeview^ 1939, 4 : 234^246. 

L. P. Clark and W, L. Stowell, “A study of 
mortality atoong 4QCX) feeble-minded and idiots,” 
New Xork Msiic^ Journal, 1913, 97 : 276-278. 

Neil A.' Dayton, C$ri|R. Doering, Margaret M. 
Hilferty, Helen C. Mahet, and Helen H. Dolan, 
“htot^ity and expekik^on of life in mental defi- 
d^cy in fessachuseta ^ m ah$lysis of the fonr- 
teki-ye^ period 191}7'^93^,’^ Nm^Mn^and Jomnal of 
Umh 17 ind 24,^ 193^ 206^: 550-570, 616- 

■^1. - ? t n ^41 1 r ' ' " ’ ' 


it is extremely difficult to segregate special 
racial factors. For this country and others, 
it is clear that fhe Negroes have a higher 
death rate than have the whites. For the 
United States, although the decline in 
Negro mortality has been evident, the death 
rate for this colored stock is half again as 
high as it is for the white. The life expect- 
ancy of Negro males in 1940-1941 was 
53 years at birth. From birth to age ten, the 
expectation of life of Negroes is about 
10 years lower for males and from 12 to 
10 years lower for females than for the same 
sexes in the white population. Yet the 
Negro is gradually moving toward the mor- 
tality rate of the whites of some generations 
ago. The greatest improvement in death 
rates with the Negro, as with the white, is 
apparently due to cutting down the infant 
and child mortality. A study by J. H. M. 
Knox and G. F. Powers has shown that 
where Negro and white infants are given the 
same medical care and diet, the differences 
in infant mortality between the races dis- 
appear.®^ 

Sex, marital status, and mortality. The 
popular belief that women are the weaker 
sex is not supported by modern biology and 
demography. Apparently a lethal seleaion 
begins almost from the start of life. It is 
known that more males are conceived than 
females, about in the ratio of 120 to ICO. 
However, the prenatal loss of life for males 
is much higher than it is for females. For 
example, a study of prenatal mortality in 
certain states and cities of the United States 
for 1936 reported an average ratio of such 
deaths of 127 males to 100 for females. As 
a result of these prenatal losses, by the time 
of birth the sex ratio has been reduced to 
about 106 males to 100 females. But even 
this slight advantage does not last. The sex 
differences in mortality in the first year of 
life continue to show that females have more 
vitality than males. Thus, in the United 
States in 1940, of those under one year of 

H. M. Kuox, Jr.,.and G. F. Powers, “Effec- 
tivoiesa of infant welme clinics from a medical point 
view,” Jourml of the American Mjedical Association, 
1922, 78, no. JO : 707-710, 
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age who died of the more serious conditions 
the excess of deaths among baby boys as 
compared with girls was of this order: from 
birth injury, 54 per cent; premature birth, 
diarrhea, influenza-pneumonia, and congen- 
ital debility, about 25 per cent; and from con- 
genital mdformation, 18 per cent.®* Similar 
differences continue throughout life, with 
only minor exceptions. 

The comparative mortality rates for this 
country show a rather consistent pattern of 
such feminine superiority. For the decade 
1930-1939, for instance, the yearly death 
rates for white males was consistently higher 
than for white females. The nonwhites, 
largely Negroes, showed much the same 
differences, except for a very slightly larger 
toll of nonwhite females, ages 19-20 years.®® 
These variations in death rates rest, in 
turn, upon the fact that diseases and other 
lethal aises affect men and women differ- 
entially. Thus, Antonio Ciocco has esti- 
mated that circulatory and blood diseases 
claim 50 per cent more men than women, 
nervous disorders about one third, and dis- 
eases of the respiratory and digestive systems 
about one quarter more.®® 

Evidently in countries in the stationary 
category of population, sex, marital status, 
and mortality are also closely interrelated. In 
general, the jSndings of Lucien March, a 
French demographer, for the European 
countries still hold. He reported that mar- 
ried males have considerably lower death 
rates than single, widowed, or divorced 
men.®^ 

Similar differences have been reported else- 
where. While we have no adequate statistics 
on this matter for the entire United States, 
figures for particular states and data from 

There is an excellent account of these facts in 
and men, chapters 4 and 6. 
l^Ney^^ 5fpEk:jHarc0W,f3race & Company, 1943- He 
idreiv data chiefly from the United States Census 
iBureau . reports and from reliable medical sources. 

See United States abridged life tables, 193Chl939 
C^eliminary), Bureau of the Census, 1942, 

See Antonio Ciocco, “Sex differences in mor- 
bidity and mortality,” fluarterly Review of Biology, 
1940, 15 : 5^73, 19a“210. 

^ Lucien March, “Some researches concerning the 
factors of mortality,’ * Journal Royal Statistical Society, 
.1^12, 75, Part .5 :.505Ta8. ' 


insurance-company findings are revealing. 
For New York state, exclusive of the City of 
New York, for 1929-1931 the death rate of 
single and widowed men was about double 
that of married men. The industrial policy 
holders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company show similar differences. In the 
United States, where the husband and wife are 
the same age, the chances are 55 in 100 that 
the latter will outlive her partner. Where the 
husband is five years his wife s senior, the 
chances are 64 in 100 that the wife will survive 
him. Even where the husband is five years 
younger than his wife, the chances are 45 in 
100 that he will leave her a widow.®® 

Most of these facts of marital differences 
are not diflicult to explain. Doubtless mar- 
riage aas as a selective agent. Only the 
more vigorous men tend to marry and take 
on marital responsibilities. There might be 
some such selection of the part of women, 
but in the past much less than among men. 
Second, greater regularity of living among 
the married, especially as it affeas the men, 
is conducive to longevity. Thompson 
makes the point that on the whole marriage 
‘‘apparently represents a better adaptation to 
life, physically and mentally, than does celi- 
bacy." ®® The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company study of the principal causes of 
death among whites who held industrial 
policies tends to confirm this interpretation. 
The report shows that there was a more fa- 
vorable mortality rate for married than for 
single or widowed men with respect to 
tuberculosis, accidents, suicide, alcoholism, 
and syphilis.^® On the basis of this, there 
seems little reason to doubt that such bene- 
fits accrue in part from normal family life. 

Occupational mortality. The kind of 
work a person does will determine in part 
his exposure to various types of illnesses or 
accidents and thus come to play a part in 
affecting the chances of death. Obviously 
construction workers, truck drivers, and 
miners are more exposed to hazards of 

See “Why married people live. longer,’’ Statisti- 
cal Bulletin, 1941, 22, no. 11 : 4-'7. 

Thompson, Bo-^lation-prohlems, 3t#Led., 

p. 233. 

Statistical Bulletin, 1941, ^-.cit. 
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High and Low Rates of Mortality from Tuberculosis and ORGAisnc Heart 
Diseases in Various Occupations ^ 

HIGH-RATE OCCUPATIONS LOW-RATE OCCUPATIONS 


Tuberculosis 


Miners (not coal) .... 

... 284 

Policemen 

71 

Iron-foundry Workers . . . 

... 162 

Blacksmiths; Merchants 

67 

Plumbers . 

. . . 138 

Bituminous-coal Miners; Stationary En- 


Cooks * . 

. . . 133 

gineers 

65 

Hucksters and Peddlers . . 

. . . 129 

Watchmen 

62 



Railroad Engineers and Trainmen . . 

44 


Organic Heart Diseases 


Barbers 

. . . 120 

Blacksmiths 

81 

Anthracite-coal Miners . . . 

. . . 115 

Railroad Engineers and Trainmen . . 

80 

Watchmen 

. . . 113 

Bituminous-coal Miners 

78 

Peddlers; Janitors ’ . . . 

. . . 112 

Fishermen; Seamen 

77 

Firemen 

. . . Ill 

Cooks 

64 


working conditions than are bookkeepers 
or school teachers. 

A study of a wide range of male workers, 
aged 15-^, who died in 1937-1939, brought 
out some interesting deviations in mortality 
rates as related to their occupations. By using 
a ''standardized relative index of mortality” 
it was possible to compare the rank of any 
occupation in the list with relation to any 
other. An index of 100 means that a given 
occupation has the same relative mortality as 
any other, at all ages. Figures above 100 mean 
that the occupations were proportionately 
more deadly than those whose indexes were 
below 100."^ To bring out certain striking dif- 
ferences, Table 12 gives the high- and low-rate 
occupations for two diseases which strike hard 
at workers. 

The general facts of occupational diflFer- 
entials in mortality for this country have been 
summarized as follows: . Mortality rates 

are lowest among agricultural workers, and 
inaease among other groups in the follow- 
ing order: professional men, derks, and 
kindred workers, proprietors, managers, and 
oflSdals, skilled workers and foremen, semi- 
skilled workers, and unskilled workers.*’^ 
These are but general trends. As yet there 

^ See “Standardized relative'incfex of mortality,” 
Statistical Bulletin^ 1947, 28, no. 8 : 10. 

72 Ibid, 

78 From National Resources Committee, The prob- 
lems of a changing populations^ 1938, p. 188. Wasmng- 
jcon^ D. A 2 AP'vserfm^t Qftce. 


are no satisfactory detailed studies of occu- 
pational mortality for the whole United 
States. 

Urban-rural differences. Most people 
believe that it is much healthier and less 
hazardous to live in the country than in the 
city. Certainly the contrasts in Ufe expecta- 
tion support this fact. For example, in 1939 
the life expectancy for white mdes at birth 
for the United States as a whol^ was 62.5 
years; for the rural areas themselves, 64.1 
years. Yet there is a variety of factors which 
must be taken into account, as the following 
summary on rural-urban and regional differ- 
ences and for whites and nonwhites, for 
1939, shows: 

"... The average duration of life was gen- 
erally higher in rural than in urban areas for 
each racial group. . . . For whites, cities of 
100,000 and over had the lowest mortality in 
the earlier years of life, rural areas the lowest 
mortality in the older ages. Cities of less than 
100,000 population occupied an intermediate 
position throughout the life span. Among 
nonwhites, on the other hand, the mortality of 
the large cities of the North was consistently 
higher than that of other urban places except 
at ages under 10, whereas in the South the 
mortality in the large cities was consistently 
lower than that in the smaller cities. 

“The impact of racial status and its corre- 
lated differentials inincomCj Hying conditions, 
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aad health facilities on mortality was omni- 
present. In each region and in each residential 
area within each region, whether large city, 
smaller city, or rural area, the expectation of 
life at birth was higher for whites than for non- 
whites. For the country as a whole the highest 
expectation of life at birth was that for rural 
whites in the North, 64.7 for males and 67.7 
for females; the lowest, that for nonwhites in 
cities of less than 100,000 in the South, 45.2 
for males, 49.6 for females.” 

Mortality rates themselves show the con- 
trasts even more sharply. Thus, in 1940 the 
death rate among American white males was 
nearly 25 per cent higher in urban than in 
rural areas. For white females, the urban 
rate was higher than the rural by only one 
eighth. A detailed statistical analysis of 
seleaed causes of death among white per- 
sons by sex, in rural and urban areas of the 
United States, for 1940, as these reflea par- 
ticular feaors in the matter, is summarized 
in the following words: 

*Tor almost every one of the causes of 
death . , . the rate is higher in urban than in 
rural areas. . . . For the diseases of the heart 
(other than rheumatic) — the leading cause of 
death — the death rate for urban residents was 
the higher by 40 per cent among white males 
and 29 pefr cent among white females. The 
excess was even more marked in the case of 
diseases of the coronary arteries and angina 
peaoris, amounting to 63 per cent and 37 
per cent for males and females, respectively. 
Urban-rural differences of about the same 
magnitude were found in the death rates from 
cancer and from diabetes. Other diseases with 
death rates materially higher in urban than in 
rural areas are cirrhosis of the liver, ulcer of the 
stomach or duodenum, appendicitis, hernia, 
and intestinal obstruction, and the gall bladder 
conditions. . . . 

. The mortality from tuberculosis 
among white males [was] 20 per cent higher in 
urban than in rural areas; but among white 
females the situation was reversed. . . . 
Women in cities and towns bear fewer chil- 
dren than rural women, and hence are less sub- 
jea to the complicating hazards of pregnancy. 

^^From “Recent life tables,” Populaffott hukxy 
1947, 13 : 91^. By permission. For orimal data 
see United States life t^les, urban and 

rural, by regkns, color, and sex. Bureau of the Census, 
1943. 


“Pneumonia and influenza as a group is the 
only cause ... to show a lower death rate in 
urban than in rural areas for both white males 
and white females. . . . 

“For suicide and for homicide the excess 
urban mortality was higher for white females 
than for white males, in contrast with the 
findings for causes of death previously con- 
sidered. With respea to suicide, the excess 
urban mortality amounted to 13 per cent 
among males and to 49 per cent among 
females. . . . 

“. . . Almost all the causes of death which 
show a marked excess in urban mortality are 
essentially diseases of middle and later life. 
It is in accordance with expeaations, there- 
fore, to find that at ages 35 and over the death 
rate, age for age, is higher in the urban than 
in the rural population. At the ages under 35, 
however, the reverse is true, which situation 
may reflea the less adequate medical and 
public health facilities available to those living 
in rural areas.” 

Selection and Quality of the 
Population 

The possible improvement of population 
by biological means has been the topic of 
much discussion. Eugenics has been hailed 
by many as one method of bettering the 
quality of our stock and making possible a 
higher culmre. 

Selection through negative eugenics. 
The term eugenics comes from a Greek word 
meaning “well-bom.” As developed under 
the leadership of Francis Galton (1822- 
1911), it is an applied science which deals 
with the influences which tend to improve 
the innate qualities of men and to develop 
them to the highest degree. So defined, it 
covers both hereditary and environmental 
faaors. Popularly, however, it has come to 
mean the improvement of racial stock by 
hereditary means; and the opposite term, 
euthenics, is sometimes used to refer to the 

From “Urban mortality higher than rural,” 
Statistical "Bulletin, 1948, 29, no. 2 : 5^7. This article 
is based on I. M. Moriyama, “Age-adjusted death 
rates in the United States, 1900-1^,” Vital 
Statistics — Special reprts,Jiine 16, 1945> 23* Wash- 
ington, D. C. : Bureau of the C^sns. The urban 
areas comprise places of 25OO or morejpeople^ 
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betterment of man by changing his environ- 
ment. Eugenics is conventionally divided 
into the ''negative** and the "positive*' 
phases. Negative eugenics aims to eliminate 
the unfit. Positive eugenics hopes to im- 
prove the stock by selective mating and 
reproduction among the fit. 

One of the first problems of negative 
eugenics is to define and delimit the defec- 
tives. It is easy to determine the more obvi- 
ous congenitally malformed, idiots, and im- 
beciles. All together, these probably do not 
constitute one per cent of the total popula- 
tion. So far as the idiots and imbe^es go, 
they are so few in number and their fertility 
is so low that the public alarm raised about 
them is unwarranted. As to the morons and 
borderline feeble-minded, much depends 
upon the definition of intelligence as to 
whether we say there are one, two, or pos- 
sibly three per cent of the population in this 
class. But no matter how we may delimit 
the feeble-minded, no one would deny that 
their reproduaive trends may constitute a 
serious problem in our society. 

The three principal methods of dealing 
with the problem of low-grade mentalities 
have been colonization, sterilization, and 
contraception. 

Colonization is a program of segregating the 
feeble-minded into colonies where, living 
under supervision, they will be at least partially 
self-supporting. The sexes are separated, and 
reproduction prevented. It is costly and in- 
adequate for any but the lower-grade cases. 
Obviously, for the great mass of the feeble- 
minded and dull normal people who perform 
useful work in our society other methods of 
handling will have to be devised. 

Sterilization is a method of de-sexing indi- 
viduals to prevent rq>roduction. This form 
of social control is usually carefully restriaed. 
In a democratic soci^, at least, the doctrine 
of individual rights is so deeply entrenched 
that we are lostth to abandon this in matters 
of such per^nal concern. There are many re- 
formers '^o iihagine that once we sterilize 
large numbers df our defectives, we shall 
within W shbtt period eliminate the f^oblem 
of feeble^fniudedness. This ea^ assumption is 
, doubt.: If inhmt^ 


sive genes, latent feeble-mindedness is doubtless 
widespread among normal people.^® There- 
fore any measures to sterilize the known 
feeble-minded can effect only a small reduc- 
tion in the number of feeble-minded in the 
next generation. Sterilization may well be 
used on the obviously low-grade feeble- 
minded, but as a universal means of restrict- 
ing the produaion of people of low mentality 
in the next generation, the device is distinctly 
limited. 

\Contraception, or birth control, in one form 
or another has been long practiced by both 
primitive and advanced societies. There is no 
reason to believe that with clinical supervision 
the high-grade feeble-minded might not use 
contraceptive devices. With increasingly ade- 
quate and still rather simple means at hand and 
the removal of legal and theological bans on 
the establishment of birth-control clinics, the 
spread of birth-control information would 
soon show further effects on the birth rate, 
and possibly in the very classes which the 
alarmists so fear. 

Selection through positive eugenics. 
The purpose of positive eugenics is to foster 
the propagation of the abler and superior 
stocks in the population. It aims to educate 
the public to what the eugenists believe de- 
sirable action. Again the problem is not 
simple. The proponents of eugenics make 
much of the need for superior stock and of 
the danger of decay firom excesrive repro- 
duction among the lower classes. Yet the 
middle and lower economic groups have 
been for a long time replenishing the upper 
classes. In the light of this fact, there are 
two major problems which the advocates of 
positive eugenics must face. 

Who are the superior people who ought 
to reproduce tfaems^ves? This question in- 
volves us at once in the age-long matter of 
heredity and environment. If "good** or 
"superior** stock is largely a matter of bio- 
logical inheritance, we must devise better 
biological and psychological tests for de- 
termining and meaaaring this capacity than 
we have today. It is at present a &tuous 

Se^ H. S. J^mkgs, Bhlogicd foundations of 
human hehsamer, blew York: W. W. Nonon & Com- 
ply, 193^ See also his article “Eugenics” in 
of the social sciences^ 5 : 617H521. New 
y®fe:,The Macmtllan Company, 1931. 
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argument to defend the theory of physical 
and mental superiority of the upper-income 
classes in any given generation. A large 
fraction of our upper-economic groups in 
this country are but two or three genera- 
tions removed from European peasant or 
urban workers of lower economic status. 
The extreme defenders of the hereditary 
doctrine want to have their cake and eat 
it too. 

If, on the other hand, superiority is 
largely a matter of cultural opportunity, 
then the matter of producing sound stock 
is a matter of societal organization and social 
control rather than biological control. Any 
program to improve the constitutional 
foundations of the population would in- 
volve consideration of health, diet, income, 
education, and the like. 

The problem of deciding who the** good*' 
and **superior*’ stock are is not easy to solve. 
The history of culture informs us at every 
point that the class in power always con- 
siders itself superior. 

The second factor of importance in posi- 
tive eugenics is reproduction. Will these 
**superior” stocks be as fertile as others? 
Education and propaganda, with perhaps 
some financial subsidy for those not able to 
carry the burden of larger families, are neces- 
sary. In a society dominated more and 
more by high standards of living and per- 
sonal comfort, it may be difficult to devise 
adequate external rewards for eugenic repro- 
duction. Yet under authoritarian controls 
new motivations might be correlated with 
strong eugenic programs in the name of 
race and state. 

Eugenics arose out of the belief that the 
control of heredity might improve the hu- 
man stock, as the breeders of domestic ani- 
mals have controlled and * ‘improved’* the 
stocks of our food-producing and draft 
animals. Yet the analogy between breeding 
domestic animals and the control of human 
reproduaion is false. It completely ignores 
societal organization and culture, or, put 
in psychological terms, the personality, with 
its habits, attitudes, beliefs, and values. To 
talk about **natural seleaion” in human 
beings as if it meant the same as “natural 


seleaion” in our flora and fauna is mis- 
leading nonsense of the worst sort. 

Rather, the problems of selection and 
quality of population must be viewed 
against the larger background of the world 
situation described in chapter 12. The very 
discussion of quality itself reflects moral- 
humanitarian views which derive, in part, 
from our industrialized, urban, and scientif- 
ically oriented society. In fact, considera- 
tions of eugenics really arise out of improved 
conditions — as was already evident in the 
middle of the 19th century, when Galton 
first took up the subjea. Ardent eugenists 
believe that with the tools and institutions 
at hand, or which could be forged, we could 
improve the quality of the human stock, 
which in turn would improve the conditions 
for human happiness. Y et objective thought 
on the larger world problems of numbers 
will show how limited we are in thinking 
very seriously of bettering quality — except 
in a limited way — so long as uncontrolled 
fertility continues to fill up the earth with 
underfed people. 

A much more serious threat is that the 
peoples in the stationary counaies may be 
engulfed in a wave of numbers which will 
sweep away the standards they now have. 
Recall that it is possible, by reducing the 
standards of life to those of China, for the 
earth to support 8 or 10 billions of people. 
Such a condition would be one of recurrent 
famine, disease, and bitter conflict for the 
barest subsistence. Therefore it is more 
urgent that thought and action be given to 
developing a world-wide program to deal 
with the present pressure of population in 
resources. As pointed out in ^apter 12, 
this is hard to do. Y et we of the West must 
make the eflFort if we are to survive. 

In the meantime there is no reason why 
the people of the United States should not 
put their own house in order. To do so 
would provide an example for others. 
Among other things which might be ac- 
complished are these: If we are faced with 
a stable population and with some lessening 
of foreign trade, we can still develop a 
larger home market as we raise our living 
standards still higher. This will depend, in 
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turn, on the improvement and extension of 
our industrial capacity, which will make 
possible an increase in production, a reduc- 
tion in hours of labor, and a betterment of 
working conditions. Associated with higher 
production must be more equable distribu- 
tion of wealth in the form of wages, profits, 
and other returns from human effort — 
both mental and physical. 

Along with these material improvements 
should be the extension of health and sani- 
tation services so as to eliminate present 
losses in certain urban, rural, and regional 
areas. Good health, of course, means not 
only good diet but adequate housing. So, 
too, education might come to be considered 
a more or less continuous process through- 


out the whole of life, not merely a period 
of preparation for the young. The school, 
the community, and the political order 
might well be more closely tied together. 

Under such favorable circumstances, then, 
programs might emerge for planned parent- 
hood and for improving the human stock 
by encouraging births among parents best 
able to take advantage of their social-cul- 
tural opportunities. On the other side, 
we might well discourage births among 
those least responsive to their opportunities. 
Such a process of eugenic seleaion might 
result in a biologically sounder people 
who could take greater advantage of the 
benefits of a high level of industrial-urban 
culture. 


Interpretative Summary 

1. The age and sex composition of a poptJation gives a measure of various influences that 
play upon fertility and mortality, such as the interplay of high birth and death rates, 
the effects of a declining natality and the aging of a people, the impaa of male immi- 
grant workers on a country with an expanding industry, and others. 

2. An aging population means various social-cultural changes, such as less need for ele- 
mentary schools, a gradual loss in the labor force, and added economic burdens in car- 
ing for more and more older people. 

3. Among the specific factors in an industrialized society which influence the birth rate 
are size and nature of the community, religion, social-economic class, and educational 
attainment. 

4. Factors which affea the death rate in our society are chiefly age, sex, race, marital status, 
occupation, and community. 

5. The drift toward a stationary and aging population has been associated with a change in 
the relative seriousness of acute and chronic diseases. The former, especially those con- 
nected with childhood, take a relatively smaller toll; the latter, particularly heart diseases 
and cancer, take a relatively larger toll. 

6. The change ftom the former large-family to the small-family system, which characterizes 
a population approaching stability, is facilitated by the spread of contraceptive practices 
and the deliberate spacing of births. 

7. Agitation for and programs to improve the quality of the human stock reflea a high 
level of moral concern for the future. But these must be viewed against the larger fact 
that one half of the people of the world are still living under the shadow of Malthusian 
principles. At present, eugenic programs are confined largely to that one fifth of the 
world's population which already enjoys the highest standards of life. 

8. As to the more immediate future, two steps may be taken. Support should be given 
to the development of a workable international organization for peace which, among 
other things, might undertake to help secure a more satisfaaory balance of numbers 
and resources. Second, Americans and other peoples in the stationary category might 
put their own houses in order by further raising their industrial production, dieir stand- 
ards of life, health, and education, and otherwise contributing to the general welfare. 
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Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 
A. Questions and Exercises 

1. What is a population pyramid? How did the term arise? How does an influx of immi- 
grant workers affect the form of the same? Or an aging population? 

2. What has caused the decline in rate of population growth in the United States? 

3. What are some of the social-cultural effects of an aging population? 

4. How do you account for the trends in the fertility rate among Catholics as reported by 
Stouffer and by Whelpton and Kiser? 

5. How might we account for the general inverse relation of fertility and social status? 
How do you explain the recent trends which run counter to this? 

6. Outline possible public measures which might be undertaken to stimulate an increase 
in the birth rate, especially in the upper classes. 

7. What is meant by lethal selection? Illustrate. 

8. Why is there a decline in death rates in many coimtries today before there is a corre- 
sponding decline in the birth rate? 

9. In the light of differential death rates in Western society in reference to infants, chil- 
dren, those of middle age, and those of old age, what to your mind are the pressing 
challenges of modem medicine? 

10. As the middle and upper age groups increase relative to the younger age groups, what 
will likely be the effea on (a) competition for jobs; (b) conflict of age classes; and 
Cc) social legislation for the aged? 

11. What reason is there for believing that the death rate in this country is likely to show 
a rise in the next decade and after? 

12. What are the chief limitations (a) of negative eugenics, (b) of positive eugenics? 

13. Lorimer, Winston, and Kiser in Poundations of American population policy make the 
following generalizations: (l) "*Contempor^ American society is inherently self- 
desmiaive in the sense that it does not provide conditions and motivations that are 
adequate to assure the permanent self-replacement of the population on a voluntary 
basis*’ (p. 3). And (2) *Topulation trends are now largely determined by social condi- 
tions. They are, therefore, indirectly subjea to social control” Cp. 5). Write a brief 
critique and interpretation of these two challenging statements. 

B. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 

for supplementary reading: 

H. P. Fairchild, People: the quantity and quality of population. New York: Henry Holt & 

Company, 1939. 

A well-written general survey of population problems which will serve as a good intro- 
duction to the field. 

Lancelot Hogben, ed.. Political arithmetic; a symposium of population studies. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1938. 

A useful collection of technical papers, many of them by former students of the editor. 

H. S. Jennings, “Eugenics,** Encyclopedia of the social sciences^ 5 : 617-621. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1932. 

A review by a distinguished biologist. 
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Frank Lorimer, Ellen E. Winston, and Louise K. Kiser, Foundations of American population 
policy. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1940. 

A thoughtful review of population trends in the United States with critical comments on 
steps which might be taken if Americans wish to get a good balance of population, standards 
of living, and a wise use of resources. 

Gunnar Myrdal, Population: a problem for democracy, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1940 . 

An incisive essay pleading for public recognition of the need for adequate but high- 
quality population as it relates to preservation of demoaacy. 

Frederick Osborn, A preface to eugenics. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1940. 

A broad interpretation of eugenics to include programs not only to improve the human 
stock by better breeding and the elimination of the unfit but to better the whole economic 
and social base of society. More accurately, this is a plea for a euthenic program. 

National Resources Committee, The problems of a changing population, Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1938. 

A valuable collection of facts and interpretations with reference to problems of our 
national society. The statistical data are from the 1930’s and earlier. 
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Primary Communities 


The primary forms of human association 
are far older than the secondary. The fam- 
ily, band, clan, tribe, and small village long 
antedate urban society with its masses of 
people divided into many special-interest 
and often highly institutionalized groups. 
The initial forms of human society and 
culture, however, can only be inferred. 

Apparently earliest men lived in relatively 
small bands, formed on family and blood 
ties. Their economy probably consisted of 
hunting, fishing, and seed and root gather- 
ing. Their social organization must have 
been most rudimentary 

Viewed in terms of culture growth, pres- 
ent-day primary communities stem from 
the Neolithic Revolution. As noted in 
chapter 11, the domestication of plants and 
animals and the development of agriculture 
led to more permanent settlement. ' This, in 
turn, brought changes in social organization 
and division of labor, and laid the founda- 
tions of rural culture patterns which have 
come down into our own time. 

Today, from two thirds to three fourths 
of the world's people live in what may be 
called folk or farmer or peasant societies. 
Their culture stands intermediate between 
that of the band or tribe and urban patterns.^ 
Folk culture has much in common with 
tribal culture as to solidarity of family life, 
place of religion, forms of moral control, 
and simple social order generally. Yet, in 
many regions at least, the farmer produces 
surplus goods for a wider market, makes 
use of the money economy of urban society, 
and takes part in a larger political order by 
paying taxes, voting, and sending his chil- 
dren to school. (See Table 2, pages 35-37.) 

^ For a very readable and extended reconstruction 
of tbe life of early man, see George R. Stewart, Man: 
an aufoBiography. New York: Random House, 1946. 

*See Robert Redfield, Folk culture of Yucatan. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 


An examination of peasant culture in 
various areas of the world reveals a number 
of universal patterns as well as many local 
variations. One striking feature, in contrast 
to the situation in urban life, is the high im- 
portance of the family, not only as a repro- 
ductive and child-rearing agency but as an 
economic unit. In many societies it is not 
the individual as such but the entire family 
as a group which tills the soil, plahts and 
harvests the aops, and does co-operatively 
the other necessary farm functions. More- 
over, for a large fraction of the world, farm- 
ing continues to be done on a self-sufE- 
ciency basis. 

For the most part, too, the farm family is 
of the patriarchal type. The father controls 
all the important economic and other situa- 
tions. So, too, forms of land ownership also 
play a part in peasant life. Both farmer- 
ownership and tenancy often exist side by 
side. In general, tenancy is associated with 
lower levels of living for the tenant as com- 
pared with those of farmers who own their 
own property. In short, while variations 
are found, farmer or peasant societies are 
characterized by strong family and com- 
munity solidarity, close ties to the soil, and 
a high regard for traditional religion and 
the mores. 

In our own time, however, rural culture 
is being more and more influenced by that 
of the urban, industrial world. The ways of 
life of the one fifth of the world's people 
who live in the stationary phase of popu- 
lation development are slowly intruding 
themselves on those who are in the explosive 
and preindustrial phases of population 
growth. (See chapter 12.) 

The present chapter will begin by de- 
saibing the ecology of rural life and the 
various forms of the primary community. 
Then we shall discuss the impact of indus- 
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trial and urban culture upon rural society 
and its culture. This will be followed by a 
seaion on the processes of opposition and 
co-operation in agricultural societies. The 
chapter will close by giving some attention 
to social participation and certain psycho- 
logical aspects of rural life. While the data 
on which most of our treatment rests are 
drawn from the United States, comments on 
comparable situations elsewhere will be 
made where pertinent. 

Ecology and the Types of Primary 
Community 

Primary communities are not all alike. 
Indeed, they are only relatively primary in- 
sofar as the forms of association between 
people and groups are chiefly of the face- 
to-face type. The institutions and organ- 
izations which are present in primary com- 
munities vary widely with their ecological 
setting and their culture. 

Ecology and land settlement As an aid 
in desaibing and interpreting the under- 
lying relations of man to his physiographic 
environment, sociology has developed the 
concept of human ecology from the studies of 
plant and animal ecology in biology. Hu- 
man ecology has to do with the study of 
human groupings in relation to their spatial 
environment. With respea to rural life, the 
chief ecological processes are those of in- 
vasion and succession^ and of specialization 
and centralization. The first two are illus- 
trated by the original settlement of land and 
by subsequent movement away from the 
locality by old setders and their replacement 
by new ones. The third is seen in the de- 
velopment of specialized types of farming, 
and the fourth by the centralization of serv- 
ices for those who live on farms: educa- 
tional, recreational, and economic. 

Obviously an adjustment to a locality is 
never static. Not only are there changes in 
spatial arrangements as such, but what a 
man plants, how he operates his farm, his 
relations with his neighbors, and his Values 
and attitudes generally are largely deter- 
mined by his culture. . Geographic faaors, 


such as the growing season, type of soil, and 
rainfall, do, of course, limit certain aspeas 
of his daily life. 

While the basic social unit of traditional 
agriculture has been the farm family, how 
and where it settled have greatly varied. In 
some regions farm families are dispersed 
widely over a given rural area. In others 
they live in some hamlet or village and work 
the adjoining land. In all probability the 
majority of the world's farmers follow the 
latter pattern. While the concentrated vil- 
lage is the principal dwelling place of farm- 
ers in Europe and the Orient, exceptions to 
this general faa are found in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, the Low Countries, the 
northern part of Scandinavia, and sporadi- 
cally in southern Europe. Also, though the 
village is the chief pattern in India and 
China, there are variations. In South 
America and Africa rural settlements are 
usually of the village type. 

That the reasons for the variations are his- 
torical is well-illustrated in the United States. 
The nucleated- or dustered-village type was 
brought over to the colonies from England 
and the continent. But local differences began 
to evolve as setders moved into the interior. 
Individuals and single families pushed over 
the Alleghenies and squatted on new lands, 
later to be validated by legal action. In the 
southern colonies the plantation system 
emerged out of commercial agriculture sup- 
ported by slave labor. (See below.) 

Later certain federal laws influenced the 
form of land settiement. In 1785 the rec- 
tangular survey was estabfished; and public 
lands were divided, first, into townships of 
36 square miles each. These were then sub- 
divided into sections of 640 acres and quarter 
sections of I60 acres. In 1841, requirements 
were made that to obtain title to such land, 
the individual had actually to live on it. Still 
later, the Homestead Act (1862) provided for 
settlement and payment for public lands at 
low cost per acre. 

The rectangular division of land made the 
gridiron form of farms and fostered the seg- 
regation of farmsteads from each other by con- 
siderable distances. As a matter of faa, much 
of the best agricultural land of the United 
States was settled under this pattern. It is a 
neat illustration of the manner in which a 
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culture trait, in this case a law, influenced the 
ecology of a community. However, there are 
some variations in the forms of farm settle- 
ment. 

Nature of the primary community and 
neighborhood. Rural communities con- 
sist of people living in a limited area who 
have common interests and common or 
like ways of satisfying them. The impor- 
tance of the psychological bonds in rural 
communities is emphasized in the following 
from Dwight Sanderson: 

"*The community includes not only indi- 
vidual persons but the organizations and in- 
stitutions in which they associate. The real 
community is the devotion to common inter- 
ests and purposes, the ability *to act together 
in the chief concerns of life.* It consists of a 
recognition upon the part of individuals and 
their organizations of a common obligation 
to the general welfare. Thus the dynamic 
basis of the community is a common control- 
ling idea, or ideal.*’ ® 

Yet, as we noted in chapter 2, in the sense 
of face-to-face relationships the neighbor- 
hood is probably more primary than any 
group except the family. Neighborhoods 
may embrace a variety of activities and insti- 
tutions, but this fact is not a distinguishing 
feature. The characteristic feature is that 
families live near each other and that they 
are bound together by intimate and personal 
relationships. The greater the number of 
bonds, the more distinaive is the neighbor- 
hood. Frequently neighborhoods are built 
up around a single organization such as a 
country school or a mill, but the community’ 
is formed around common interests and the 
means of satisfying needs or interests. 

Historically neighborhoods have been 
basic social groups in rural America. In pre- 
industrial times the whole social life of open- 
country groups centered there. Most manu- 
facturing was done at home, and the eco- 
nomic system was largely one of direct ex- 
change of goods and services. In these 
‘ ‘ . * 

®I>wig}).|: ‘ 'Locating the mral com- 

munity,” Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bttlletm, no. p. 5. Ithaca: College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell IMversity; 195% 


cases the neighborhood and the community 
were coterminous. Today many neighbor- 
hoods have disappeared as wider ranges of 
interaction have developed. Yet they are 
by no means extina."* However, the tradi- 
tional rural neighborhood is changing its 
function as the bonds of mere locality are 
being replaced by special-interest groups 
which have reached out to serve rural areas. 
Wherever good highways and proximity to 
trading centers permit, urban services such 
as commercial baking, laundering, dry 
cleaning, and the like are influencing the 
patterns of both family and neighborhood 
Hfe.s 

Nevertheless to distinguish primary and 
rural communities from urban communities 
is not always easy. The United States census 
classifies all incorporated places of over 
2500 residents as urban. All others are called 
rural. For the sociologist interested in the 
primary-group ways of life, this is an inade- 
quate division between rural and urban 
communities. Some help was^had when, in 
1930, the Bureau of the Census began enu- 
merating population for localities under 
2500 population in terms of rural-nonfarm 
and rural-farm residency. This, at least, gave 
a more accurate figure of those who actually 
engage in farming. Thus, in 1947 there 
were about 27,550,000 people in the rural- 
farm population. In terms of the estimates 
for that year, these people made up slightly 
less than one fifth of our total population. 
Slightly more than one fifth (21 per cent) 
were reported as rural-nonfarm residents. 
Many of the latter are closely associated 
with agriculture since they live in small com- 
munities which provide various services to 
farm families, and their patterns of life have 
much in common with those of the farmer. 

American primary communities, as they 
relate to agriculture, may be divided into 

^ See J. H. Kolb, “Trends in conn^ nei^bor- 
hoods,” Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin, no. 120, p. 1. Madison: tollege of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, 1933. 

^ On loss of neighborhood and community ties, 
see Kenneth Macl^ish and Kimball Young, “Gil- 
ture of a contemporary rural comm,unity: Xandaff, 
New Hampshire,^* 'RmtoI Life Studies, no. 3, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Washington, D. C. : De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1942. 
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four kinds: the open-country, the village- or 
town-centered type, the agricultural village, 
and the plantation. ® 

The open-country community. Ordi- 
narily we think of a community as com- 
posed of more or less definite institutions 
and organizations located within some rela- 
tively defined space. Yet there are some 
communities where the stores, garages, 
schools, and churches are dispersed rather 
widely. The people who live in this area and 
trade in these stores or send their children 
to the schools or attend the churches do, 
however, regard themselves as members of 
a community. It might, of course, be de- 
bated as to whether these should not be 
thought of as extended neighborhoods 
rather than as genuine communities. Into 
such an argument we need not enter. The 
point is that though widely diffused, such 
communities — if we may call them such 
— have names. They are thought of by the 
inhabitants as a distinct community, within 
which are to be found neighborhoods of the 
traditional type. Such communities are 
common in the South, in some parts of the 
Great Plains, and are found sporadically 
elsewhere. For exainple, Garnett identified 
42 communities in four counties of Vir- 
ginia, but only 23 hamlets or village centers 
of 100 or more people.^ LandajEF, New 
Hampshire, is largely of this type. There are 
a church, a garage, and some occasional 
service agencies, but there is no nucleus, no 
fixed center of the community. Yet there 
is no doubt that Landaflf is a community in 
the minds of its people and not just a neigh- 
borhood.® Like Lmdaff, most communi- 
ties of this type consist of single farmsteads 
scattered throughout the area and various 
service agencies located at more or less con- 
venient points. 

* Writers in rural sociology differ among tiiem- 
selves as to just how to classify rural communities. 
But this classification, suggested by AUen D. 
Edwards, will serve our purposes. His inclusion of 
the plantaition often neglected by rural sodoiogists 
— is a helfW addition. See his * ‘EcologicaJ patterns 
of AmaicaJi rnnal communities,’" Zural Sociakgy^ 
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However, unless bound together by some 
emotional tie, such as a common religion, 
most of the open-country communities have 
a limited sense of unity and less sense of be- 
longing together than is true in many pri- 
mary communities. In short, identification 
with the community as an important object 
or goal of one’s interests is not very strong. 
Also, most of these open-country commu- 
nities are far from self-sufficient with respect 
to trading and” use of services. As good 
roads have been built, people in these 
places go to larger localities to satisfy most 
of their economic and recreational needs. 

There are scattered examples, however, of 
open-country communities which are closely 
integrated by virtue of religious, kinship, 
linguistic, and ethnic ties. Such are the 
Amish in Lancaster County in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere. Somewhat similar are cer- 
tain other pietistic denominations, such as 
the Mennonites. But for the most part, 
such integrating factors are not present in 
the open-country communities of the 
United States. 

Town-country communities. Most rural 
inhabitants in the United States tend to be 
oriented toward some village or town. But 
the degree of centralization and the ratio of 
open-country to village or town members are 
highly variable. Where the gridiron land 
survey made for dispersal of farmsteads on 
rather widely scattered farms, the village 
may have grown up at an important railroad 
stop or at the junction of two important 
lines of traffic, rail or highway. The vil- 
lagers may be both farmers and others occu- 
pied with giving services connected with 
the rural economy. But as villages grow 
into towns, and towns into cities, the rela- 
tionships between open country and center 
may change. This is well brought out in the 
story of Waterville, New York. This com- 
munity Vas first studied in 1906 by 
J. M. Williams. It was r^tudied later, in 
1928 and again in 1930 and 1933.® 

® See J. M. WnEams, An Armricem town, 1906, 
privately printed; Our rural heritage^ 1925, and The 
expansion of rutd life^ 1926 (both). New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. The later findings are embodied 
in “A study of rural community development in 
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Waterville was first settled in 1792 by two 
families. Others soon followed, and during 
the next decade there was a steady stream of 
settlers who developed foundries, breweries, 
sawmills, gristmills, and tanneries. Many dis- 
tinaive open-country neighborhoods ap- 
peared, eadi of which had its name and in 
which much of the local social life was cen- 
tered. Any of the neighborhoods might have 
become the center of the larger community, 
but by 1806 Waterville had 300 inhabitants, 
and through fortuitous circumstances by 1820 
it had become a village of a thousand persons. 
Among its services and organizations were 
three churches, five dry-goods stores, a bank, 
a large grocery store, a drugstore, two taverns, 
three foundries, two gristmills, two machine 
shops, a sheet-iron factory, a woolen mill, an 
organ factory, a distillery, and a school. Even 
though the community became village-cen- 
tered, the many open-country neighborhoods 
were independent. 

An important economic factor in the de- 
velopment of the community was the special- 
ization of hop raising. From 1875 to 1895 
more than nine out of every ten farmers de- 
pended upon this particular aop for their 
livelihood. Everyone talked of hops, and 
business was focused upon its production and 
marketing. Farms were no longer seif-sufl5- 
dent, and a money economy replaced the 
direct exchange of salt pork and butter. Suc- 
cess no longer depended upon hard work and 
savings alone but upon wealth secured by 
speculation as well as good management. 

By 1892 the population of Waterville had 
reached its peak of 2055. By this time the 
simple virtues of the primary community had 
changed. Wealthy people vacationed in 
Florida, gave to the poor, bought comfortable 
houses, soft: beds, good food, and fine horses. 
Qass deavages began to appear, and the old 
neighborhood lines were often dissipated. 
Friends who lived beyond the old neighbor- 
hood could be visited. No longer were neigh- 
borhood boundaries distinct. The village- 
centered community came to replace the 
neighborhood as the prindpal center of sodal 
organization. Waterville became the center 
for commercial, political, juristic, economic, 
sodal, and religious organizations of the entire 

Waterville, New York," Cotaell Agricultural Ex- 
perinient Starion Bulletin^ no* 608, under the com- 
bined authorship (A W. G. Mather, Jr., T. H. Town- 
send, and Dwi^t Sanderson. Ithaca: College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, 1934* 


area. Stores, artisans, and factories located in 
the open country went out of business while 
Waterville prospered. Churches of the open 
country merged with those in the village, and 
by 1933 four village churches served the whole 
community. 

With the centralizing of services in Water- 
ville there came greater interaction of town 
and country people. Between 1928 and 1933 
consolidated schools had replaced nearly all 
the old district schools. The increased orien- 
tation to the village-centered school itself 
served to loosen the bonds of the older neigh- 
borhood and strengthen those with the village 
itself. A community association had arisen, 
and in spite of certain class distinctions the 
focus of social organization was in the village. 
Moreover, at the very time the village was 
becoming increasingly dominant over the 
open-country seaions, urban forces from 
larger villages and cities were beginning to 
affect the whole culture of Waterville itself* 
The rapid improvement of travel facilities, the 
coming of the telephone, newspaper, and 
radio stimulated business and social life to 
reach beyond the limits of the rural com- 
munity. Indeed, many of the primary-group 
characteristics were replaced by secondary- 
group ones. Social life beyond the family 
group was based increasingly upon special 
interests.^® 

The history of Waterville may be dupli- 
cated, in its major features, in many other 
parts of the United States. Certainly, every- 
where the earlier relations of farm families 
to village or town centers have undergone 
many changes. The coming of the auto- 
mobile and hard-surfaced roads made it 
possible to buy goods and services at longer 
distances ftom the farm than formerly. So, 
too, the development of mail-order buying 
enabled farm families to get things which 
might not be easily available near by. Yet 
the school, the church, the grocery store, 
and the garage continue to provide impor- 
tant services within easy reach. The changes 
in availability also mean that farmers are 
not bound to a single community center 
but may and do use the services and goods 
differentially. 

Abstracted and adapted from Mather, Town- 
send, and Sanderson, o^. cit., pp. 5~39. 
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In another study made in New York, 
Dwight Sanderson states that farmers residing 
in the open country patronized the nearest 
local or primary-village center — about 2 or 
3 miles away — for such things as groceries, 
automobile repairs, hardware, and feed. They 
went there, too, for church services and grange 
meetings. Their children attended school in 
this village. But 40 per cent of these same 
farm families also went about 3 or 4 miles to 
another small village to get similar services. 
In addition, three fourths of them traveled 
from 4 to 6 miles to a large or secondary-vil- 
lage center for such things as banking, drugs, 
purchases at chain stores, furniture, work 
clothes, shoes, hardware, moving pictures, 
doctors, high school, and lodge meetings. 
Their local weekly newspaper was published 
in this place. However, to get furniture, lux- 
ury goods, **good clothing,” and various other 
things not obtainable elsewhere, 90 per cent 
of the farm families went from 15 to 30 miles 
to a city. In addition, one in ten families 
bought such things as clothing, hardware, and 
automobile parts from mail-order houses.^^ 

Similar surveys in other parts of the 
United States show much the same pattern- 
ing, Thus, T. C. McCormick summarizes 
his findings in the rice area of Arkansas: 
”... The longest distances were traveled to 
obtain health, economic, and recreational 
services, and the shortest distances to 
attend educational, religious, and social 
events.” ^ 

Some believe that in time this shift to 
larger centers will eliminate the need for 
smaller places nearer the farmstead. While 
the relative importance of the hamlet and 
small village is growing less, these centers 
will probably continue to provide many 
goods and services for the farm family for 
a long time to come. 

Agricultural villages. The setdement of 
farmers into more or less compaa villages 

Dwight Sanderson, “Social and economic areas 
in central New York,” Cornell Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin, no. 614. Ithaca: College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, 1934. 

^T. C. McCormick, “Rural social orgamzation 
in south central Arkansas,” Arkansas Agricultmal 
Experiment Stadou BulUtin, no> 313> p. 17. Fayette- 
ville; University of Arkansas, 1934- 
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is not at all the usual pattern in the United 
States as it is in so much of the world else- 
where. Yet its main features deserve some 
brief comment. The best-known instances 
of agricultural villages in the United States 
are those established by the Mormons when 
they setded in what is now Utah. 

The basic pattern was developed by Joseph 
Smith and first tried out in Nauvoo, Illinois. 
The community was arranged on the gridiron 
pattern with streets, 8 rods wide, at right 
angles and square blocks of 10 acres each, di- 
vided into hdf-acre lots for single dwellings. 
The plan, however, was first applied fully 
when Salt Lake City was laid out by Smith's 
successor, Brigham Young. And as other 
communities were established up and down 
the central valleys of Utah, the same general 
pattern was followed, though the street widths 
and size of blocks were often modified. 

The necessity for mutual proteaion from 
hostile Indians and co-operative effort to ob- 
tain water for their farms by irrigation were 
not the determining factors, for the farmers 
lived in the village or town and the farm prop- 
erties which they worked were located adjacent 
to it. Rather, this was an interesting example 
of deliberate community planning. Between 
1847 and 1877 over 3^ such communities 
were established, reaching from southern Idaho 
through Utah into Arizona. 

In keeping with the overall program for 
these communities, the Mormon Church set 
up a colonization scheme so as to make sure 
that in each new community sujffdent car- 
penters, blacksmiths, and other specialized 
workers would be available as well as enough 
fanners. Since the entire orientation of these 
activities was to make themselves economi- 
cally self-suflEdent and independent of the 
”gentile'* world outside, many communities 
were instruaed to develop various industries 
in addition to their agrioilture. Iron works 
were built in some places, woolen mills in 
others, salt plants in still others — usually in 
localities where the necessary raw materials 
were at hand. These local industries were to 
supplement the home manufacturing which 
— at least ideally — was as much a part of 
the &mily life as farming itself. Actually, the 
Mormon communities were planned to be 
more than strictly agricultural villages. They 
were to be the center of farming and local 
industry, and also the scat of all the major 
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religious, civic, and other noneconomic but 
community affairs.^® 

Other examples of the agricultural village 
in the United States are found among the 
Spanish-Americans of the Southwest. Some 
are scattered in the mountainous areas, 
rather isolated from each other. Some are in 
the dry-farming sections of New Mexico 
and Arizona. But perhaps the most usual 
and most frequent are those found in the 
river valleys. The pattern of settlement of 
El Cerrito is fairly typical. Olen Leonard 
and C. P. Loomis describe it thus: 

‘*The physical structure of the community 
is ... a significant factor in the integration and 
stability of the village. The houses are com- 
pacdy located to form the perimeter of a 
circle, with barns and corrals in the rear. Al- 
though such an arrangement interferes with 
efficient farming, k greatly facilitates living. 
The house is farther from fields and pastures 
but is closer to school, church, and neighbors. 
Such proximity of living has developed a 
sodabiiity and an integration of group 
life. . . . 

'‘The sense of community is strong with 
these people. Individuals are identified as 
much by the community in which they live 
as by family name. To be born into a com- 
munity is to inherit an identification with it 
that is never forgotten.’* 

Another nucleated community widely 
distributed 'throughout the world is the 
"line village.’* This type is common in 
southern Louisiana, where French influence 
has remained great. Along the rivers where 
frontage is particularly valuable, houses 
occupy small areas near the river with the 
accompanying farmlands extending back in 
narrow strips.^® 

For a summary of some of the important fea- 
tures of the Mormon village, see Lovry Nelson, 
Rural sociology^ pp. 56-61. New York: American 
Book Company, 1948. See also Nels Anderson, 
Deserf saints: the Mormon frontier in Utah^ Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. 

From Okn Leonard and C. P. Loomis, “Cul- 
ture of a contemporary rural community: El Cerrito, 
New Mexico,” Aera/ Life Studies^ no. 1 : 2,8, Bureau 
of Agrictdtu^ Econoinics. Washington, D, C. : De- 
partment iof A^culture, 1940, 

“ See T. Lyhh Smith, The sociology of rural life, rev. 
ed., pp. 217-219.* NeW- York: Harper & Brothers, 
1947. , 


It is worth noting that there have been 
many attempts to establish agricultural vil- 
lages in the course of American history. 
Most of these were born of socialistic or co- 
operative movements of the 19th century. 
Few of them remain today. J. W. Eaton 
and S. M. Katz list 200 such settlements. 
Of these, in 1940 only 15 were definitely 
known to be in existence and three others 
were in uncertain condition.^® 

Certainly so far as the Mormon and Span- 
ish- American villages are concerned, they 
are marked by a high degree of community 
solidarity and integration. Here it is not 
farming but religious and other elements in 
thek culture which furnish the basis for a 
strong sense of belongingness. As to the 
attempts at socialist or co-operative settle- 
ments in this country, it is worth noting 
that most of them failed because those who 
took part in them lacked or lost the moral 
and religious zeal which the founders and 
leaders had expected. 

Undoubtedly the agricultural village en- 
courages a certain sense of solidarity and 
mutuality not found in the other forms of 
primary community. Walter A. Terpen- 
ning*s valuable survey of European village 
and open-country types of rural community 
convinced him of the distinctive advantage 
of the former in fostering co-operation in 
work, community aaivities, in recreation, 
and in education.^^ 

The plantation. The plantation represents 
still another form of primary community. 
Although it does not play a central role in 
American agriculture, T. J. Woofter reports 
that in 1935 there were 30,000 plantations 
in the South with five or more tenants on 
the average on each.^ As a system of 
agricultural produaion the plantation is 

J. W. Eaton and S. M. Katz, Research gyside on 
co-operative group farming. New York: H. W. Wilson 
CotDpany, 1942. 

^^See Witer A. Terpenning, Village and open- 
country neighborhoods, pp. 384^408. ^ New York: Al^e- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1931* Terpenning’^ jtfinapal 
data came from Scandinavia, Germany, Italy, Ice- 
land, France, and Britain. 

^T. J. Woofter, “Landlord and tenant on the 
cotton ^antation,” Research ^domgraph, 1936, vol. 

5» Washi^on, D. ,C.: Wo^ks Frogtess Adnk^tra- 
tion. Division of Spcial Riesearch^ , . , ’ 
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widespread. It is found in parts of Latin 
America — as in sugar-cane production in 
Cuba and in coffee-growing parts of Brazil — 
and in the produaion of rubber in Mala7a 
and Africa. Allen D. Edwards defines a plan- 
tation as **a form of social organization in 
which labor, imder unified direction and 
control, is engaged in the produaion of an 
agricultural staple which is usually sold on 
a world market.'' 

As a culture pattern, the plantation was 
introduced into the United States from the 
West Indies. Before the War Between the 
States cotton and tobacco cultivation in 
the South was largely organized under this 
system. The center of the large holdings 
consisted of the master's house, houses for 
his supervisors, outbuildings, and huts for 
slaves. The whole economy more or less 
revolved around this nucleus. And though 
slavery has long since been abolished, many 
of the earlier managerial features remain 
today. Sometimes the plantation is organ- 
ized under the share-cropper system. In 
other cases the work is done by hired 
laborers. 

C. O. Brennan’s study of 215 southern 
plantations in 1920-1921 is interesting in this 
conneaion. While changes have taken place 
since that time, many aspects have not been 
greatly altered. The essential economic oper- 
ations were in the hands of a supervisor or 
manager. He assigned the plots of ground for 
the various tenant families and more or less 
determined every important aspect of their 
farming aaivities. He fixed the working 
hours, determined the holidays, and con- 
trolled the disposition of the work animals 
and machinery. Where the work was done 
by hired hands, they were organized into 
work gangs under overseers or labor bosses.20 

In die South smaller plantations oftea 
operate as parts of a larger plantation com- 
munity. But, whether large or small, the 
plantation is still the focus and center of life 
for large numbors of white and colored 
peojfde in the South, The pattern of solidar- 

^ Edwards, eif,y p. I58. By permission. 

^ See of land to 

plantation of Agricnl- 

vnm no. D. C.: Depart- 
ment erf ^gn^ttire>, ‘ 


ity and integration is tied to a class and 
color-caste system. Moreover, the influence 
often reaches beyond the plantation itself. 
Woofter remarks: ‘'Plantation customs and 
ideology set the pattern for relationships in 
small farm units. . . . Large planters per- 
sistently emerge as the political and eco- 
nomic leaders of the cotton areas . . . and 
the plantation stands out as the basis for a 
hereditary oligarchy in southern community 
life." 21 

Modifications of the plantation system 
are foimd in some of the large-scale corpo- 
ration farms of California and elsewhere. 
The vast vegetable acreage of the Imperial 
Valley is largely owned by corporations. 
The farms are run by managers and super- 
visors who hire laborers to do the work. 
The aim is high profit, and farming is made 
over into as efficient a system as is possible. 
Certainly the primary-group organization 
tends to disappear under such circumstances, 
except insofar as it continues to play a part 
in the noneconomic aspeas of the lives of 
workers and managers. 

’ So, too, the collective farms of the Soviet 
Union are but adaptations of the plantation 
system. We shall comment on them later. 

Cultural Changes in Primary 
Communities 

The continued extension of commercial 
farming with an eye to profits along with 
the introduction of machinery has greatly 
influenced the ecology and social organiza- 
tion of primary communities. In those 
countries where agriculture has come to 
operate under the system of money econ^ 
omy and the market, the self-sufficient farm- 
stead, which still charaaerizes much of the 
world's agriculture, is disappearing. Self- 
sufficient agriculture has sometimes been 
associated with what is nostalgically called 
the '‘rural way" of life. No one has defined 
the "rural way" of life satisfaaorily. 
O. E. Baker probably expressed what some 
people have in mind when they use this 
concept wh^ be ^d, "... There is no way 
of developing responsibility in children 

^ 'Wbofeer, ctt., p, 36 . 
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equal to the care of livestock, and no occu- 
pation that develops independence and self- 
reliance equal to agriculture/* ^ It also ap- 
parently assumes many noneconomic values 
and attitudes: love of the outdoors, sense of 
individuality and freedom, neighborliness, 
a solid famiHalism, and traditional religious- 
moral views and praaices. 

In any case, the introduction of commer- 
cialization and mechanization into agricul- 
ture means that the urban ways of life more 
and more influence rural culture. Moreover, 
once the shift gets well under way, business 
and industrial views and methods come to 
affect not only production and marketing 
but the level of living, social participation, 
and personal adjustments in rural society. 
And there is not very much that any senti- 
mental reformers can do about it. 

Cumulative impact of industrialization. 
Until rapid means of transportation and 
communication were introduced, with the 
consequent intrusion of urban culture into 
these rural and village areas, the small town 
and village communities were not very dif- 
ferent from the farming regions around. 
Contact for the most part was face-to-face 
in character. There was a strong sense of in- 
dependence, on the one hand, and a kind of 
rural solidarity on the other. There was a 
strong conservatism and a distinct prejudice 
against new ideas and practices except per- 
haps those bearing directly upon economic 
techniques. 

The range of reaaion was limited largely 
to tiie primary community. Contacts with 
the outside came through some reading of 
newspapers, perhaps, and through such in- 
stitutions as the school, the political forum, 
and the church, although even these re- 
flected the rural culture for the most part. 
However, it was the towns in the farming 
areas which experienced the first break- 
downs of primary-group organization. The 
initial impaa was usually in their economic 
fonaions. The trend from self-sufficiency 

^ From O. E. Baker, Ralph Borsodi, and M. L. 
Wilson, Agrieulfure in modem life, pp. 271-272. New 
York: Haq)er & Brothers, 1939. See Part Four of 
this book, “The future of rural life.“ 


to specialization, money economy, and 
domination by the urban centers outside is 
well-illustrated in the Waterville commu- 
nity cited above. As the authors of the study 
say: 

**. . . the little neighborhood cooper shop 
and gristmill had already given way to the 
larger lumber yard and flour mill of the village, 
but now these in turn were to give way before 
the centralized factories of the cities. One 
by one, the manufacturing establishments — 
gristmills, sawmills, foundries, tanneries, brew- 
eries — scattered along the banks of Big Creek 
ceased to operate. What Waterville ^a<d done 
to the neighborhoods of the community, Utica and 
Syracuse began to do to Waterville.** ^ 

For the country at large we may add that 
what Utica and Syracuse did to Waterville, 
New York City and Buffalo, in time, did to 
Utica and Syracuse. Urban culture in all 
its aspects — economic, political, familial, 
recreational, esthetic, religious, and moral 
— is slowly but surely dissolving the age- 
long culture of the primary community. 

Changes in agricultural production. One 
of the most striking effects of technology 
and a market economy on agriculture has 
been the increase in produaion. For ex- 
ample, in 1820 each farm worker produced 
enough agricultural produas to support 
himself and about 3 other persons. In 1920 
he could support himself and 9 others. In 
1948 one farm worker supported himself 
and 13 others.^^ But a wide gap between 
commercial agriculture and self-sufficient 
fanning remains. For the United States, 
approximately 90 per cent of the produce of 
farms sold in the market comes from about 
50 per cent of all the farms. Associated with 
these general faas are some striking ones: 

(1) For decades past there has been a steady 
stream of people leaving the farms of America 
for her towns and cities. Between 1940 and 

^ Mather, Townsend, and Sanderson, op. cit., 
p. 16. Italics not in the original. 

Martin R. Cooper and Glen T. Barton, “A cen- 
tury of farm mechanization,” The agricultural situa- 
tion, March- AjM-il, 1948, vol. 32, p. 9. Washington, 
D. C.: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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A. Farm Output, 1910-1947, with Projections B. Farm Output per Worker Gjmpared to Farm 
TO 1975, Assuming High Employment Trend Employment, United States, 1920-1947 2® 
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1947, for example, nearly 2,500,000 families 
left the farm areas. As a result, in 1947 **only 
about 17 per cent of the nation’s households 
were on rural farms,’* — a drop from the 20- 
per-cent figure as of 1940. (See Figure 53, 
page 301.) (2) There has been a steady de- 
cline in the number of farms. In 1940 there 
were 350,000 fewer farms than in 1920. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1945 there was another loss of 
237,000 farm units. (3) Yet the total farm- 
ing acreage has risen steadily. In 1920 there 
were 956 million aaes; in 1945 there were 
1142 million, an inaease of 12 per cent. 
(4) Along with these changes, farm produc- 
tion has risen steadily. Between 1910 and 1948 
it rose about two thirds and at an accelerated 
rate. The 1948 produaion was 30 per cent 
higher than the 1935-1939 average. Fig- 
ure 37A shows the changes in aop production 
per aae from 1910 to 1947 with projection of 
a continuing upward trend, if employment 
and industrial production generally remain 
high. '‘Even under favorable conditions, the 
trend is likely to be upward though at a slower 
rate.” ^5^ Moreover, from 1910, although 
the number of persons employed on farms 
has declined, the farm output per worker has 
risen steadily and at a faster rate for the decade 
1935-1945. These data, for the period 1920- 
1S>47, are shown in Figure 37B. 

While these facts show remarkable im- 
provements, apparently the end of inaeas- 
ing production is not in sight, provided the 
conditions of prosperity continue. It is esti- 
mated, for example, that, as of 1939, more 
than 134 millions of aaes could be added to 
cropland by such measures as drainage, more 
irrigation,' breaking up cutover lands, and 
others. And all of these could be carefully 

2 ® See Glen T. BaitSjcai, “Bigger farm production 
ahead,” Thi situation^ 1948, 32, no, 7, 
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controlled if farmers used good land-use 
practices.^ 

Causes of the increase. The inaease in 
farm production has been made possible by 
mechanical, chemical, biological, and man- 
agerial advances. The basic soil and other 
resources are probably less adequate, rather 
than better, than they were. 

Mechanical advances have been made in 
both the eflSciency of equipment and the 
use of power. Although the steel plow, the 
cotton gin, and the reaper were important 
in the first mechanization of farming, the 
combined harvester-thresher, the tractor, 
the truck, the com picker, the cotton picker, 
and the multirow tillage equipment, to- 
gether with the use of steam, gasoline, and 
electricity, have further revolutionized farm 
practice and farm production. For example, 
from 1925 to 1948, the number of tractors 
on farms inaeased fourfold, from 600,000 
to 3,000,000. In the same period of time, 
the number of horses and mules on farms 
declined from 22.5 million to about 9 mil- 
lion. It is estimated that by 1975 American 
farmers will have at least 5 million traaors 
but probably no more than 4 million horses 
and mules.^ Such a shift, of course, means 
the release of land formerly used to feed the 
workstock. "The cropland and pasture re- 
leased by this riiift [to machine power] since 
I9I8 was enough to feed about 19 million 
head of cattle and calves in 1947. The sav- 
ing in grain was enough to feed about 
25 million hogs to market weight.” ^ Some 

^ See Sheman E. Johnson, “How much can we 
increase production,* ’ The agricultural situatim^ 1948, 
32 , no. 5, p. 9 . 

2 ® See Cooper and Barton, o-p. cit., p. 11. 

2 * Carl P. Heisig and C. W. Crickman, “Changes 
in farming after 1948,” The agricultural situation, 
1948, 32 , no. 2, p. 9 . 
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further implications of these changes are 
informative; 

(1) Production from the aaeage released 
by mechanization accounted for one half of 
the increased output of farms between 1920 
and 1940. (2) In 1945 '"each man-hour of 
farm work meant 44 per cent more total pro- 
duction’’ than in 1917'-1921, and half of this 
saving in man-hours “resulted from mecha- 
nization.” (3} "A modern tractor and its 
equipment now saves about 850 hours of 
man labor compared with the time required 
with the animal power and equipment used 
a generation ago.” Part of this saving is in 
lessening the time needed to care for work- 
stock, pardy from speed-up in work that can 
be done in a given period of time. Using the 
same plow (2-plow unit), a 15 -horsepower 
tractor will plow 8 acres a day. With the same 
equipment “5 good horses will plow only 
4 aaes” a day. In the wheat belt of the Great 
Plains an acre of wheat can be harvested in 
3 hours of man labor or less. With horse- 
drawn equipment it took 8 man-hours per 
acre.^ 

^ These hcts and slic»rt qnotatioos are from 
Cooper and Barton, op, cit,, p. 10^ 


(4) However, there are stiU some differ- 
entials. For example, in 1946 nine tenths of 
the harvesting of small grains was done by 
power machinery. In contrast, but 43 per 
cent of potato and cotton planting and 45 per 
cent of the cotton cultivating were done by 
tractor machines.^^ In regard to cotton, one 
of the next big steps in mechanization will be 
the widespread introduction of the mechan- 
ical stripper and/or picker. 

(5) A summary view of the impaa of 
mechanization on American agriculture shows, 
among other things, the following: In 1945 
farmers had nearly five and a half times as 
much farm power, machinery, and equipment 
as in 1870, though farm output for hurhan 
use was only four and a half times as great. 
During this period, farm anployment in- 
aeased less than 50 per cent. During the 
j^iod 1910-1945 the “total physical produc- 
tion costs (inputs of labor, power, land, and 
other resources) per unit of farm output were 
reduced about 26 per cent.” In the same 
time, physical costs of* labor, power, and 

^ Data for t^ pai^a|^ are froin A, P., Btodell 
and J. A. Ewing,. '‘J^inners mecl^aafre wpfk .at 
record rate in last decade," Tie agyiculfural skaa$i(m^ 
1948, 32, no. 10, pp, 10-11. . ^ I . 
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machinery per unit of output declined about 
30 per cent.®2 

Chemical technology has affected agricul- 
tural production chiefly in the treatment of 
the soil and the control of pests and dis- 
eases. The use of commercial fertilizers and 
careful testing of soil requirements have 
markedly influenced the output per acre; 
and improved uses of sprays for plants and 
medicines for animals have also made the 
farm more productive. 

Biological research has been of great im- 
portance in increasing yields of the major 
crops — com, cotton, wheat, potatoes, and 
sugar beets. Many new disease-resisting 
varieties of plants are being introduced. For 
example, the introduction of early-maturing 
cotton reduced losses due to the boll weevil. 
Selective breeding of livestock and cross- 
bf^ding of ^ plants are< influenckig both 
qukntitiy add quaBty of agricultural produce 
tiw. Hybrid com has marked a real ad- 
vmcem efficiency. Itj '"upped com yields in 
the Com Ef^neariy 20 per cent.” ^ 


In addition to the changes in production 
brought about by mechanical, chemical, 
and biological improvements, the factor of 
management must not be overlooked. 
Methods of bookkeeping, of marketing or- 
ganizations, and of careful ordering of agri- 
cultural operations have greatly inaeased 
production. Still, only part of the known 
techniques for enhancing agricultural out- 
put are now in use. For example, the 
applications of nuclear physics may cause 
as great a change in agriculture as it may 
in factory and transportation systems. 

Levels of living. Ah excellent measure of 
technological advancement is the increase 
in the quantity and quality of goods and 
services which go to consumers. The avail- 
ability of a wide range of consumable and 
semidurable goods at reasonable prices is a 
tribute to i^erica’s efficient productive 
system. Y et levels of living consist not only 
of material things, such as food, clothes, 
housing, aturomobiles, and radios, but also 
of education, availability and use of leisure 
time, and other intangibles. 
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TABLE 13 

Average Doli*ar Expenbitures eor Major Items of Consumption of Families of 
Two OR More Persons, United States, Rural-Farm, Rural-Nonfarm, and 
Urban, by Type of Comi^unity, 1941 ^4 


CONSUMPTION ITEM 

u. s. 


Total 2057 

Food 660 

Housing 430 

Household Operation 88 

Furnishings Ill 

Qothing 251 

Automobile 187 

Other Transportation 36 

Personal Care 39 

Medical Care 91 

Recreation 74 

Tobacco 37 

Reading 18 

Education 17 

Other . . ; 18 


Level of living may be measured by the 
goods and services possessed by a person or 
family. Since industrialized countries and 
their economic satellites live under the 
money economy, many of these things may 
be measured by income or money equiva- 
lents. Let us compare the incomes of farm 
and nonfarm people. 

For the United States the net per-capita 
income of the farm population has been con- 
sistently much lower than that of the nonfarm 
population. In 1910, for example, the net 
income per capita of persons on farms was 
$130; for nonfarm people it was $482. In 
1946 the incomes were $620 and $1326. How- 
ever, it is extremely difficult to compute income 
of farm people as it relates to standards of living. 
Farmers raise and consume much of their own 
food. Urban people do not but have to use 
their incomes for such purchases. But bearing 
these factors in mind, the ratios of farm to 
nonfarm incomes are revealing. In 1910 the 
farm income stood to the nonfarm in the 
ratio of 1 to 3.7; in 19I8 it was 1 to 2.2; in 

Walter C. McKain, Jr., and Grace L. Flagg, 
*‘Differaices between rural and urban levels of 
living. Parti. National comparisons,” p. 5 . Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Bureau of Amcukutal Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, January, 1948 (mimeo- 
mphed). Their net income figures differ slightly 
&om those of Norcross, cited below. 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 


Rural-Farm 

Rural-Nonfarm 

Urban 

1374 

1470 

2468 

601 

513 

729 

236 

279 

542 

35 

54 

120 

73 

89 

128 

158 

170 

308 

104 

152 

223 

7 

15 

53 

20 

25 

50 

62 

71 

107 

27 

36 

101 

17 

26 

48 

8 

11 

23 

9 

11 

18 

17 

18 

18 


1921 it had fallen to 1 to 6; in 1929, 1 to 3.9; 
in 1932, 1 to 6 again; in 1946, 1 to 2.1, the 
highest ratio in our history. 

These ratios show that as compared to the 
nonfarm individual, the farmer or farm worker 
was best off in times of business prosperity — 
I9I8, 1929, and 1946 — and worst off in 
periods of business depressions — 1921 and 
1932. For the entire period, 1910 to 1946, 
'*the average per-capita net income of people 
on farms has been less than half as much as 
the average for people not on farms.** While 
net incomes generally went up during the 
prosperous period of World War II and there- 
after, the gains of farm people were a little 
higher than those of nonfarm. A comparison 
pf the per-capita net income for 1935-1939 
with that of 1946 shows that for persons living 
on farms it increased 3.2 times; for nonfarm 
persons only 2.1 times.^* 

Differences of income available for family 
living are also shown in the amount spent 
for particular items and the types of services. 
Table 13 compares average dollar expendi- 
tures for major consumption items of fam- 
ilies with two or more persons, classified by 
type of community for 1941. It is clear that 

Harry C. Norcross, “Net income per person on 
farms,” The agricultural situation^ 1947, 37, no. 10, 
p. 5 . 

88 From McKain and Flagg, 0 ^, cit,^ p. 4. 
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for all items the rural-farm families spend 
less than urban families. The rural-nonfarm 
families have an intermediate position. 

Other detailed comparisons on seleaed 
goods and services are shown in Figure 38. 
Not only in household fixtures but in medi- 
cal services and schooling, farm people are 
disadvantaged in comparison to rural-non- 
farm or urban families. 

FIGURE 38 

Household Fixtures, 1945; Educational Levels 
PER Person 25-29 Years of Age, 1940; and Pht- 
siaAN-HospiTAL Services in Childbirth, 1940; 
FOR Rural-Farm, Rural-Nonfarm, and Urban 
■ PolPULATION OF THE UnITED StaTES 


liectric Lighting (1945) 


lonning Water 0945^ 


loilioa945} 


lothtub or 
Shower (194$) 


Privote Flush 
Toilet (1945) 


(os or Electric 
Kitchen Stove (1941} 


Per Cent 25-29 
Yeors of Age 
Who Hove Completed 
College 

Per Cent 25-29 
Yeofs of Age 
Who Hove Completed 
High School 

Per Cent 25-29 
Years of Age 
Who Hove Completed 
Crammor School 

Per Cent of Births 
Attended by Doctor 
in Hospital 



Porcontoge 


^ From McKain and op . crL, 8, 10, 12. 


FIGURE 39 

Percentage of Farm Operators Reporting 
Specified Family Living Items, United States, 
192CM945 38 
KX) 
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Yet the spread of some of these items to 
rural areas has been going on rapidly. This 
is brought out in Figure 39- The very strik- 
ing diffusion in the radio is in keeping with 
its spread in urban areas. The radio has be- 
come an important source of news and in- 
formation as well as entertainment for rural 
men and women alike. The men give first 
priority to the news and information, and 
the women to entertainment as a source of 
satisfaction.®® 

Further improvement in amounts of 
household equipment, in accessibility and 
use of more and better dental and medical 
care, extension of educational opportunities, 
and other items which help make up a high 
plane of living wiU depend on general busi- 
ness and industrial prosperity. Only high 
nation-wide production keeps farm as well 
as other incomes at a high point. Better 
levels of living will also depend on the ex- 
pansion of public and privately sponsored 
programs to improve health and education. 

3® From “Trends in farm family levels and stand- 
ards of living.” Washington, D. C.: Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
August, 1947 (mimeographed). 

3® See “Attitudes of rural ^ople toward radio 
service; a nationwide survey oftarm and small-town 
le.“ Washington, D. C.: Bureau of Agricul- 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, Jan- 
uary, 1946 (mimeographed). 
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While ’‘the pride of working with nature 
and producing food and fiber for the entire 
population*' and a certain sense of per- 
sonal independence and satisfaction in 
working outdoors may serve to offset the 
material disadvantages of farm life, as urban 
values spread to rural areas we may expect 
more pressure from farmers to secure what 
they feel is their share of the national 
wealth. 

American farmers are better off than any 
other farmers in the world today. But along 
with this> as mechanization and commer- 
cialization spread to agriculture, our farmers 
are also going to be subject to fluctuations 
in money and the market which investors in 
factories and businesses face in cities. They 
cannot expect to keep some of the older 
benefits of the rural way of life and at the 
same time participate fully in an industrial- 
ized and money economy. Changes in 
tenure systems, the rise of a farm-laborer 
group, and the emergence of sharper class 
differences in primary communities are all 
witness to this aspect of social-cultural 
changes in rural life. 

Tenure systems. Ownership of one's farm 
has long been a high value to peasants and 
farmers everywhere. Land hunger is a com- 
mon characteristic of those who till the soil. 
This is especially true where the pattern of 
economic self-sufficiency is common. More- 
over, the relative acreage in self-sufficient 
farming is usually small. Yet the system of 
landlordism and tenancy is also widespread, 
especially where the feudal estates carried 
over to the modem age, as in parts of 
Europe, or where lar^ grants of land were 
made by governments to individuals in the 
period of colonization of the Americas and 
elsewhere. And wherever commerci^zed 
agriculture has appeared, there has been a 
tendency to landlordism. This is dear in 
the grain areas of central, southeastern, and 
eastern Europe. The plantation system of 
the colonial areas is another example. This 
tendency memt a shift in the relative eco- 
nomic ii:n|>cftance of small, self-suffident 
owners- to those who sougjit to make profits 

^ McKain and H^gg^ p* 1. 


by selling farm products in the world 
markets. 

The situation in the United States has, in 
part, followed this trend. Today there are 
fewer farms than earlier, but the farms are, on 
the average, larger. In 1920 there were about 
6.3 million farms with an average size of 150 
acres; in 1945 there were only 5.6 million 
farms, but the average size had risen to 175 
aaes. That the trend is to rather large acreage 
is shown by the fact that in 1948 more than 
40 per cent of all farms were 1000 acres or 
over. 

As to tenure, the number of owners between 
1880 and 1940 declined, and this dedine in 
part reflects the increase in the average size of 
farm unit. In the same period the number of 
tenants increased. Between 1940 and 1945, 
due to prosperous times, increased mechani- 
zation, and other factors, the number of 
owner-operated farms inaeased while the 
number of tenant farms decreased somewhat. 

The usual statistics on tenancy in this 
country, however, are somewhat misleading. 
Share-croppers, who are found chiefly in the 
cotton areas of the South, are counted as 
tenants. By most reasonable criteria they 
should be considered farm laborers who, in- 
stead of being paid in money wages, are paid 
in produce. Their situation is quite different 
from that of a tenant in the corn, wheat, or 
dairy regions who rents the land for cash. The 
decrease of 100 per cent in the number of 
share-croppers between 1940 and 1947 reflects 
the shift from the share-cropping to the hired- 
hand system of farming. This shift is being 
abetted, of course, by the coming of mechan- 
ical cultivators and harvesters in cotton. This 
change is symptomatic of the larger impor- 
tance of the farm laborer in our agricultural 
economy. 

Farm laborers. In 1947 about 4.1 million 
persons hired out to do farm work. Most 
of this labor was seasonal or part-time work. 
Of a ^mple of 3.4 million farm laborers of 
diis total, oi^y 30 reported working. 

150 days or more in agriciilture. In fact, 
only 1.2 million said that 'ferm wage work 
was their chief occu|Md^lf. ifeother 800,000 
^d farm wage w^rk was their main occu- 
pation but that they also did some nonfarm 
work. Some of these two million represent 
the traditional hired who the 
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farm family, or near by, and who is relatively 
well-integrated into the community life. In 
addition, farmers employ about 900,000 
seasonal workers recruited from school 
youth, housewives, and others, chiefly older 
persons.'^^ 

Yet there is a growing fraction of seasonal 
workers who have little other source of in- 
come than farm labor. They move from 
place to place as aops are planted and espe- 
cially as they are harvested. These we call 
migratory labor. The exact number of them 
is unknown, but estimates for 1940 gave 

325.000 in Texas; 200,000 in California; 

75.000 in the Pacific Northwest; and 30,000 
in Arizona. More thousands were scattered 
in the berry and truck-garden sections of 
the Midwest and the North Atlantic sea- 
board states, with about 30,000 additional 
in Florida and 93,000 in the sugar-beet 
areas throughout the country.'^ 

The migratory labor force in agriculture 
will doubtless grow in importance. So far 
as the primary community is concerned, this 
means that these individuals and their fam- 
ilies will likely have less and less place in the 
group life of farmers and managers with 
whom they come into contaa. Their rela- 
tions are those of cash for wages. They have 
no roots in any given farm or community. 
Their children often get quite inadequate 
schooling. And in times of severe unem- 
ployment these individuals and families 
suffer from loss of income and fall back 
upon public and private relief agencies for 
help. The socialists would call these the 
farm proletariat.*^ 

In terms of the larger national picture, 
such people cannot be neglected nor ig- 
nored. They are an inaeasingly important 


See Louis J. Dacoff, “4.1 million drew wages in 
’47,” TJ^ azrs^ts^al situation^ 1948, 32, no, 7, pp- 
13-14. 


^ For a bri^ review o£ the tc^c of £nigrator 7 
labor, see Nelson, op, cit,, pp. 137-139- &e also 
“Migrjint labor, a human problem.” Report and tec- 
ommendadoii of Pederaf Committee cm Migrant 
iJabor. Waehingt^, D. C.: D^>artment of LabcM:, 
1947 .. . _ , , . 

^ For a litera^ account of some of the problems 
of Ikb^ id hard i^mes see John Steinbeck, 


Th ^ Tork: The Viking Press, 

1^9- ^ also, m the 

fidds, Bciston^ ^ iC^^any, 1939- 


part of our total labor force. Sooner or 
later some kind of structuring of their rela- 
tions with the wider community life will 
emerge, whether it be planned or unplanned. 

Related to the increase of farm laborers, 
especially the migratory kind, is the emer- 
gence of labor unions among farm workers. 
This movement refleas the widening differ- 
ence in income, work roles, attitude, and 
values between farm owners or high-income 
tenants and the laboring force. While mech- 
anization of farming may, in part, reduce 
the need for the latter, it may also, when 
associated with large cash-cropping by in- 
dividual or corporate owners, lead to more 
and more use of hired labor on the farm. 


Status and agriculture. In the old days, a 
commonly assumed picture of social-eco- 
nomic mobility in rural America was that of 
the '^agricultural ladder.*’ It was said that a 
man might begin either as a hired hand or 
as a small tenant and as he made good move 
up thfe "ladder** to larger tenant or part- 
owner and then to full owner. There is no 
doubt that this was fairly common at an 
earlier date. The pattern continues in some 
areas today. But it never was completely 
universal in the United States, and it seems 
to be disappearing under the impaa of 
farming for profits.*^ It is apparent that the 
present further spread of commercial agri- 
culture is accompanied by shifts in the 
owner-tenant ratios. It is equally clear that 
we are witnessing the gradui emergence of 
an agricultural laboring class which will 
be of more importance economically and 
otherwise than it has been hitherto.^ It is 

^ See Carl C. Taylor, Louis J. Ducoff, and Mar- 
garet J. Hagood, ‘ ‘Trends in the tenure status of farm 
workers in the United States since 1880/* Washing- 
ton, D. C. : Bureau of Amcultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, July, 1948 (multigraphed). 
On the historical aspects of the ladder theory, see 
La Wanda F. Cox, ^‘Tenancy in the United States 
1865-1900: a consideration of the validity of the 
agricultural ladder hypothesis,** Agricultural History^ 
1944, 18 : 97. 

"For a thoughtful analysis of one example of 
such a shift, see John W. Baanett, “Culture change 
and personality in a rural society,*’ Social Forces, 
1944, 23 : 123-132, (Listed in Table of Contents of 
periodical, both for December, 1944, and for entire 
voluiife, as “The culture of a transitional rural 
society/’) 
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but another evidence of the change in cul- 
tural shift from primary to secondary types 
of social organization. 

Competition, Conflict, and Co- 
operation 

Like any other of the larger social group- 
ings, primary communities may be studied 
either from an institutional or from a pro- 
cessual standpoint. The course of sodal- 
cxiltural changes in technology and econ- 
omy which we have just presented is a case 
in point. In the present section we shall 
deal with the oppositional and co-operative 
aaivities of individuals and groups which 
make up the total primary community. 

Competition. The competitive pattern has 
always had a place in the primary as in the 
secondary community. Struggle for wealth, 
status, and other marks of power are more 
or less universal. But the intrusion of 
money economy and commercialism have 
served to make the small-community resi- 
dent, whether farmer or not, more and more 
aware of the importance of competition in 
our society. There is more and more aware- 
ness that to make good as a farmer or as a 
person who serves the farmer as a small- 
town merchant or other, one must "be on 
his toes.” One must adopt the urban ways 
of taking risks and seeldng profits. The 
same view is seen in the competition for 
land, in the efforts to gear one’s crops to the 
best chances of high returns from cash crops 
in the market, and in the further emergence 
of the devices of money economy and good 
managerial practices. In the days when 
self-sufficient economy was the chief pattern 
of farming, the competitive spirit along 
economic lines was less evident. Co-opera- 
tive planting and harvesting, bam-raising, 
and other mutual-aid activities were a com- 
mon thing among neighbors. These virtues 
of primary-group life tend to disappear in 
the face of anxious concern to escape failure 
by showing a cash profit at the end of the 
year. 

Conflict. As we saw in chapter 5, conflict 
is a form of opposition that aims at putting 


one’s opponent out of the race, ejther tem- 
porarily or permanendy, as a requisite to 
secure the goal or reward desired. This may 
take place at either conscious or uncon- 
scious level. When the groups in opposi- 
tion focus their attention on the most domi- 
nant values of the community, we may 
speak of community conflict. It is illus- 
trated in the struggle of rural vs, urban cul- 
ture as a way of life. 

The city has played a less important part 
in history than has the country. The bulk 
of the population has until recently lived on 
the land, and it is only natural that the 
dwellers on the soil should look askance at 
their city cousins. Thomas Jefferson (1743- 
1826) well expressed some of the feeling of 
the 18th century on this question when he 
said: 

"The mobs of the great cities add just so 
much to the support of pure government as 
sores do to the strength of the human body. 
. . . Cultivators of the earth are the most val- 
uable citizens. They are the most vigorous, 
the most dependent, the most virtuous, and 
they are tied to their country and wedded to 
its liberties by the most lasting bonds. . . .” ^ 

Urban-rural conflia is largely a cultural 
struggle resulting from the breakdown of 
isolation and the interplay of new forces of 
culture with the old. As a matter of fact, 
the present-day struggle arises, in part, as a 
reaction to the rapid urbanization and in- 
dustrialization of the rural world. 

One of the central and perhaps most im- 
portant factors in this struggle is the eco- 
nomic, charaaerized by resistance of farm- 
ers to town and city merchants, their dislike 
of city bankers and high interest charges, 
and above all else the fear of low and in- 
sufficient prices for farm products and the 
accompanying antagonism to middlemen, 
merchants, and the entrepreneurs with 
whom they must deal. 

During periods of economic depression, 
farmers come into open opposition with 
the urban business interests. Their inability 
to pay their debts leads them to advocate 

^ (^oted hy C. A. Beard, **The city's place in 
civilization,” Surv^^ 1928, 71 : 213. 
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cheap money or other devices to raise 
prices. Some farm groups may actually re- 
sort to violence, as they did during the de- 
pression following 1930, when armed crowds 
of farmers prevented sheriffs* sales of mort- 
gaged goo^, or when they actually invaded 
the courtrooms in Middle-Western county 
seats and tried to prevent legal judgments 
against their friends, or when they attacked 
milk trucks and destroyed fluid milk en 
route to city markets. 

The rural dweller resents the heavy tax 
burden which he carries. Farmers frequently 
believe that rural areas are taxed to benefit 
the cities. Although this is not necessarily 
true, the stereotype influences their be- 
havior. On the state and national fronts the 
American farmers wield great power, both 
by reason of our senatorial system and by 
reason of well-organized pressure groups. 

For the most part, country people are 
more conservative in their religious and 
moral ideas than are city people. In the 
struggle of frindamentalism vs. modernism, 
the rural church members tend to support 
the former, while the urban members in- 
cline to more liberal views. Simply because 
the city symbolizes the '"world** and "sin,** 
rural folks sometimes prefer their small, 
poorly manned open-country chvirches to 
better-managed city churches which are 
easily accessible. The changing personal 
morality of the world outside is gradually 
encroadiing upon the time-worn ideas and 
practices of country people. The rural young 
people, especially, are carrying this conflia 
directly into the homes of their parents. 

In educational matters, too, the rural 
areas have been slow to fit the school system 
to a world of rapid communication and 
travel and to the modern economic and 
political order outside. The persistence of 
one- and two-room schoolhouses in some 
of our more enlightened states is but an 
evidence of the strong locality feeling which 
is aroused at every threat from the larger 
government to enaoach cm their traditional 
legal rights. 

Yet the cioatinued rapid inmision of 
urban ctdture mto country areas, in tinae, 
will modi^ rfie" inteiisity Of this conflia. If 


modern business methods are thrust into 
agriculture, many of the older customs of 
the farmer will disappear; his ideas will be- 
come urbanized; and while the conflict may 
not disappear, it will shift into the arena of 
industrial, business, or other economic con- 
flia in which the locality features will not 
count. 

Sometimes the conflias concern groups 
within the primary community. Such were 
the struggles between the cattlemen and the 
farmers who wished to enclose the range and 
plant wheat and other crops. So, too, there 
was a long and bitter feud in the West and 
Southwest between the catdemen and the 
sheepmen for the use of the range itself. As 
is usual in these cases, in time the confliia 
meant either the elimination of one of the 
opponents or the resort to some kind of 
compromise. 

On occasion, primary societies have ex- 
perienced controversies between older Amer- 
ican residents and immigrant ethnic groups 
who moved into a farming area. The strange 
ways and stranger tongue of immigrants 
often set up anxiety on the part of the old- 
timers. This may have been expressed in 
reference to religion, to education as related 
to parochial schools, and to farm practices. 
A reasonable generalization, however, is 
that where such conflicts become intense 
they also have an economic base. The in- 
truders are said to have a lower standard of 
living, to work longer hours, to exploit na- 
ture and persons, and otherwise to depart 
from the accepted folkways of the commu- 
nity. The struggles between the Japanese 
and the white farmers in Gdifornia is a case 
in which racialist dogmas also played a part. 

Other examples of conflia which have 
touched rural life are movements such as the 
Grange, the "Populist Revolt,** the Farm- 
ers* Union, the Farm Holiday Association, 
and others. They represent a struggle of 
farmers to secure what they consider a fairer 
deal with respea to prices of farm produas, 
lower freight rates, lower interest charges, 
and related matters.^ 

^ See D. E. Lindstrom, American farmers* and rural 
orgams^asims, OiaiQpalgn, Ulinois: The Garrard 
Press, 1948. 
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A more recent conflia which concerns 
rural life is the growing struggle between 
farm owners and farm laborers where com- 
mercialization of agriculture means, prac- 
tically, the introduction of factory methods 
and the wage system into agricultural pro- 
duction, (See above.) The Pacific Coast 
region and the market-gardening and fruit 
areas everywhere have experienced most of 
this conflict. The wheat, cotton, and to- 
bacco-growing seaions are just beginning 
to feel the impact of this struggle. 

Co-operation. In addition to the informal 
co-operation of farm neighbors, various 
economic organizations have been devel- 
oped to counteract the felt pressure of the 
capitalist competitive system on the farmer. 
The nature and function of such organiza- 
tions is set forth in a federal report on co- 
operatives in Europe: co-operative en- 

terprise is one whidi belongs to the people 
who use its services, the control of which 
rests equally with all the members, and the 
gains of which are distributed to the mem- 
bers in proportion to the use they make of 
its services.” ^ 

The economic co-operatives in Western 
societies have usually grown up with capital- 
ism and not in political opposition to it. On 

^ From Th 0 report of tie inquiry on co~oferative enter- 
'prise in Europe, 1937, p. 19. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing (Sffice, 1937- 

Data for 1900-1938 from R. H. Ellsworth, “The 
story of farmers' co-operatives,” Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, circnlar E-23, p. 11- For 1939-1945, 
United States Statistical Abstract, 1947, p. 625. 


the whole, however, co-operative organiza- 
tions are not as common in the United 
States as in Europe. This probably reflects 
the higher productivity and generally higher 
level of living in this country than else- 
where. Co-operatives seem to emerge when 
the economic pinch is severe and to decline 
in number and force with the return of 
prosperity. 

Farmer co-operatives are organized for 
both buying and selling. In 1943 American 
farm co-operatives reported 3,850,000 mem- 
bers. Over two thirds of these were in the 
latter category.®® 

The basic pattern of economic co-opera- 
tives was set down in the 1830's in England 
under the stimulation of the social reformer 
Robert Owen (1771-1858). The first really 
successful eflFort of this sort was begun in 
Rochdale, England, in November, 1843; 
and the practice has spread widely under the 
title ”The Rochdale Co-operative Move- 
ment.” The basic aim is said to be democ- 
racy, not profits. Membership in the corpo- 
ration is usually open to all on equal terms, 
usually in the form of low-priced shares. 
Democratic control is secured by the prac- 
tice of ”one man, one vote.” That is, each 
shareholder has but one vote as to manage- 
ment, no matter how many shares he may 
own. Over and above operating costs, sur- 
pluses go back to the members in ratio to 
their total purchases. So, too, capital may 
be built up from surpluses as well as from 

Nelson, op. cit., p. 181. 
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money paid in for shares of stock. Some- 
times surpluses are used for education or 
other noneconomic purposes, as members 
decide. There are some variations in the 
details of organization and management 
but, on the whole, present-day co-operatives 
in the Western world at least, have not 
departed very far from the earlier pattern. 

There are no accurate figures on the exaa 
number of co-operatives of various kinds in 
this country, but Lowry Nelson lists 35,557 
divided into nine categories.^^ Figure 40 
shows the growth of active co-operative 
marketing associations in the United States 
from 1900 to 1945, taken from various 
governmental reports. 

The peak in number of organfrations was 
reached in 1922, when there were nearly 
12,000. Since then the number has declined 
aldiough the average aze of the associations 
has increased. In addition to marketing c<> 
operatives, there are mutual fire insurance and 
mutual telephone companies, power and light 
associations, and various otheris concerned 
with financing, processing of farm produas, 
for ''supplying farm requirements”, such as 
fertilize, hatcheries,' feed mills, grain ele- 
vator^ madiihery, 6fl, and gas. Others con- 
cern plt^udion tlre^y, as in the case of 
ir4gfL^pt^ SQil*^ asso- 

Fbf frhm ©iswcktii, df.. 


ciations, and organizations to improve" dairy 
or other stock by sound breeding. Still others 
have to do with purchasing. Some of the 
chief products handled by co-operatives are 
shown in Figure 41. Dairy products and live- 
stock have grown steadily in importance, while 
fimits and vegetables and grains have lost 
steadily. Note also that co-operative purchas- 
ing of farm supplies increased from less than 
two per cent of all co-operative activities in 
1913 to over 14 per cent in 1945-1946. 

There are some regional differences in the 
use of co-operatives. Nearly two thirds of 
the total associations are located in the 
North Central states where Scandinavian 
and Finnish influences have been strong. 
This is obviously a case of cultural diffusion 
from the Old to the New World. Producers’ 
co-operatives are strong in the citrus and 
other finiit enterprises. Strictly speaking, 
such organizations should not be <^ed co- 
operatives. These organized growers often 
have what is, in effea, a monopoly of the 
market. Certainly this is hardly the spirit in 
which most co-operatives devdoped. 

Co-operative communities. More ambi- 
tious in aim and complex in organization 
than the usual consumer co-operative or 
producer co-cq>erative are the attempts to 
build the todre agriculture and community 
lifp :^oupid, CQ-op^tion. Sometimes these 
cofurnuiaties ^are thoroughly socialistic; 
sdine 'did# iUore individiial latitude. Brief 
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tion of historical instances of such com- 
lities was made above when we discussed 
agricultural village. Here we note a few 
nples of contemporary settlements. 

a Mexico, after the Revolution of 1915, an 
rt was made to return to the rural localities 
r communal lands which, k was held, had 
a taken from them earlier by the large 
lowners. Places which had such corn- 
ual property are called Ejido, Sometimes 
land which was returned was parceled out 
he peasant on an individual basis. In other 
:es collective cultivation has been tried, and 
)rts have been made to build community 
around such co-operative work, 
h Israel (Zionist Palestine) various co-op- 
dve ventures have been developed. Some, 

; The Small-holders’ Co-operative Settle- 
nt, combine individual ownership with var- 
s co-operative associations of more or less 
litional type. Other settlements have large 
cages and employ hked labor but also use 
iom co-operative devices. The Kvutza 
ural Kvutzot^y in contrast, was set up by 
National Fund. The property does not 
ong to the members, either individually or 
a group. Tide rests with the national 
mcy. But the economic operations are 
lectivdiy carried out, and the villages are 
3 Qmunally controlled.® 

Ihe Kolkhoz (plural Kolkhozy\ or coUec- 
e farm of Soviet Russia, is often dted as a 
>e of large-scale co-operative enterpiise. 
>wever, it is well to note that all the basic 
ntrols as to tillage, crops, machinery to be 
id, and the disposal of the produce are in 
i hands of the highly centralized and au- 
xitarian government. Certainly there is noth- 
5 in the organization or management of the 
^Ikhozy which resembles the Rochdale pat- 
:n of co-operation, the pattern which has 
ided to mark most of the co-operatives in 
istem Europe, the United States, and in the 
itidi Dominions. In fact, in addition to 
riculturai production it is also fiankly ”an 
strument of prcdetarianization of the peas- 
,ts.”® 

® See Henrik F. Infidd, C^per^he comoumitm of 
rA, p. 141, New York: The Ihryden Press, 1945; 
d W. C. Lowdermilk, FaUainey land of promise^ 
!w York: Harper & Brothers, 1944, See also. Na- 
an L, WhettoQ, FftralMexxeo, Chicago: Uoivecsitj 
Chica^ Press, 1948. 

® See infield, ifp. cit,y chapter 8, on the Russian 
Uectives. His account seems a Httle naive as to 
e widtt: political and economic implications of 


The case of the Kolkhoz affords a good 
point on which to dose this seaion since it 
raises a neat point about the nature of vol- 
untary co-operation. Thus, if voluntary co- 
operation is considered to be a component 
of the democratic way of life, it can exist 
only to a limited degree, if at all, under 
authoritarianism. Whatever co-operation 
there is under the latter is likely to be of the 
* enforced” variety. Yet the democratic 
functions of co-operation may also be 
sharply limited in a society predominantly 
capitalistic, at least on the side of its econ- 
omy. 

In other words, if co-operation as a prin- 
dple of social organization is to be more 
than an appendage to the profit system or 
than as a handy neighborhood organization 
to lighten the grocery bills, it must extend its 
area of operation and deepen its roots into 
the culture of the people to whom it would 
appeal. So long as it exists without touch- 
ing the larger productive order, the profit 
system, and the political, educational, rec- 
reational, and artistic interests and organ- 
izations, it is not likely to become very im- 
portant as a large cultural force. And while 
its ideals appear sound and worthy, and 
while a case could be made that democracy 
may only be salvaged by some sort of overall 
co-operative pattern, to date such a move- 
ment has lacked dynamic leadership and 
effective organization. As every revolu- 
tionist knows, without a powerful ideal, a 
dose-knit organization, and a vigorous 
leadership no social-cultural movement will 
ever get anywhere. As presently organized, 
co-operative movements are at best mildly 
reformist, not revolutionary, in aim and 
method. 

Participation and Interactional 
Patterns 

The behavior of individuals who live in 
primary communities varies in terms of their 
ecological iuad cultural patterns. In the 

that system. See, ia contrast, Gregory Bienstock, 
S. M- Schwarz, and Aarcm Yugow, Mana^ment m 
Falsmm mdnsitfy^ and apic^ture. New York: Oxford 
CMversity Fcek, 1944. tfhe latter have a much more 
realistic of the system. 
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present section we shall deal with some fea- 
tures of social interaaion, largely noneco- 
nomic, which characterize primary groups. 
We begin with a discussion of isolation as 
it plays a part in rural life. 

Isolation and the primary community. 
Isolation means a limitation of the oppor- 
tunity for stimulus and response. It grows 
out of a social situation which circumscribes 
the range of interaaion. The limitations 
of contaa depend chiefly on biological, 
psychological, geographical, and cultural 
faaors. Psychological and biological fac- 
tors are illustrated in the cases of feral man 
described in chapter 9* Our chief concern 
here is the eflfea upon the primary com- 
munity of spatial or geographical isolation, 
which in reality is largely cultural. 

The effects of isolation are evident in 
comparisons of the intelligence-test scores 
of urban and rural children. As a rule, 
school children in cities do better on the 
usual mental tests than do their country 
cousins. Moreover, there is a certain grada- 
tion in the test performance as one goes 
from larger cities to towns, to villages, to 
open country, and fiinally to sharply isolated 
communities. We iiote only two studies 
here.®® 

G. A. Kempf and IS. D. Collins report the 
following median intfelligence IQ’s for two 
counties in Illinois: 

A NORTHERN A SOUTHERN 
-COUNTY COUNTY 

Urban 103.5 91 

Rural 94.7 84 

J. H. Hinds compared 581 high-school 
students in Texas on the Otis "Index of 
Brightness” (a measure something like the 
IQ) with the following results: 

See G. A. Kempf and S. D. Collins, “A study of 
the relation between mental and physical status of 
children in two counties of Illinois,” 17. S, Public 
Health Peport^ 1929, vol. 44: 1743-17W, Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1929; and J. H. 
Hinds, “Comparison of brightness of country and 
city high school children,” of Educational Ko~ 

seamb^ 1922 , 5 : 120->124. For an extended review of 
the uterature on this topic, see Anne Anastasi, 
Differential fsycbol(^, chapter 19. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1957. 


NUMBER OF 

PUPIIA 

MEDIAN 

INDEX 

Qty schools 

164 

100.5 

Affiliated town schools 
Unaffiliated small-town 

290 

98.0 

schools 

59 

84.4 

Rural schools 

68 

77.0 


While it may be that there are some bio- 
logically inherited faaors operating to pro- 
duce certain of these deviations, in general 
these investigations, like others made in this 
country and in Europe, tend to bear out the 
thesis that a large part of the difference is 
due to the effeas of cultural variability be- 
tween rural and urban societies. Certainly 
the deviations along a continuum from 
highly isolated to city schools cannot be 
explained in mere biological terms. (See 
chapter 7.) 

Combinations of geographic and cultural 
isolation induce variability in life patterns. 
As we observed in chapter 4, if the segrega- 
tion continues over long periods, certain 
distinctions may arise which mark off one 
society sharply from another. On a smaller 
scale our own southern mountain whites 
typify the effeas of isolation. living for 
generations undisturbed by changes going 
around them, these people have continued 
a culture which still refleas the 17th and 
early 18th centuries. Habits, attitudes, and 
ideas are those of the colonist and pioneer, 
and there is a general suspicion of the out- 
side world.®® 

See J. C. Campbell, The southern hiMander and 
his homeland. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1921; E. A. Ross, World drift, chapter 4, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1928; Percy Mackaye, 
This fine pretty world. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1924; M. T. Matthews, Experieme^worlds 
of mountain people. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, no. 700, New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937; H. Kephart, Our southern 
highlanders. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1926. For comparison see O. W. Junek, Isolated 
communities: a study of a Labrador fishing village. New 
York: American Book Company, 1937. Also, Peter 
A. Munch, Sociology of Tristan da Cunba, Oslo, Nor- 
way: I Kommisjon hos Jacob Dybwad, 1945, is an 
invaluable study of community isolation on an inac- 
cessible island in the south Atlantic. 

For a stoiy of how the culture of a segregated and 
separatist reUmous group breaks down, see Jesse H. 
Ziegler, The broken cup: three generations of Dunhers. 
Elgin, Illinois : Brethren Publishing House, 1942. 
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Among the most interesting forms of iso- 
ition are the * ‘cultural islands’* of distinct 
groups that have persisted in the midst of 
lighly secularized and technologically de- 
veloped areas. By voluntary segregation 
he Amish, Mennonites, Dunkers, and other 
‘plain people” who migrated from Europe 
lave maintained certain cultural traits for 
lenturies. Their clothing, agricultural prac- 
ices, implements, and certain social institu- 
:ions have been carried down with little 
diange since the time of the Protestant Ref- 
:>rmation. These groups have regarded the 
“simple life” as the “good life,” and have 
fought doggedly to keep their children from 
being “worldly.” The more conservative 
sects, particularly the House Amish, shun 
all technological innovations except some 
absolutely necessary to their economic suc- 
cess. Similarly, “agricultural islands” in 
which distina occupational praaices of by- 
gone days have been retained, despite the 
methods commonly followed in the region, 
are found in several places in America. 
Walter M. Kollmorgen observed that the 
people of a German settlement in Cullman 
County, Alabama stand in striking contrast 
to the agricultural pattern of the region in 
that they practice diversified farming, own 
their own land, rotate their aops, abstain 
from borrowing money, work hard, and 
have a high standard of living.®^ 

Social participation. While the family 
and the neighborhood are the most primary 
of all associations, even primitive commu- 
nities have some groups which serve the more 
^>ecial interests of their members. Tribal 
councils, seaet societies, and formalized age, 
sex, and occupational groups cut across the 

Walter M. Kollmorgen, “The German settle- 
ment in Cullman County, Alabama: an agricultural 
island in the cotttm belt.** Waahingtcm, D. C.: 
Bur^u of Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, 1941. See also his ‘The German-Swiss 
in Franldin County, Tennessee: a study of the signif- 
icance of cuknral considerations in farming enter- 
prises,*’ Washii^on, D. C.: Department 5 Agri- 
culttue, 1940 (iuuneographed). On the Amish, see 
his “Culture of a contempcw'ary rural ammunity: 
The Old Oder Amish of Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania,'* "Rmal Lift Studies^ no. 4> Bureau oi A^i- 
cultural Ecotmmiqs^ W^ishington, D. C.: Depart- 
nmntofAgpf^^^^lg^a. . 


more elemental kinship and neighborhood 
contacts. In medieval communities there 
were always rather highly institutionalized 
groups, the church and the craft guilds 
being important examples. Nevertheless, in 
primary communities the number of such 
organizations is relatively small, and among 
those which do function the social contacts 
often tend to be informal. American rural 
communities differ widely in the number 
and kind of formal organizations. 

In a small Pennsylvania community of 
under 2000 population, M. E. John found 
eight churches, two granges, a civic club, a 
chapter of Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, a health club, a parent-teacher associa- 
tion, a band (65 members), a senior extension 
club for youth, a sportsman's association, a 
volunteer fire department, and three lodges. 
About three fourths of the population claimed 
membership in at least one of these groups. 
Of the persons in the community who had 
access to automobiles, nearly one third were 
members of three or more organized groups. 
Only one fifth of those without cars were 
affiliated with three or more groups. In addi- 
tion to holding memberships in organizations, 
the people of this community attended annu- 
ally a wide variety of special activities of sec- 
ondary groups: 48 per cent attended plays, 
40 per cent went to athletic contests, 38 per 
cent participated in patriotic programs, 31 per 
cent attended parties and socials, 30 per cent 
went to movies, 27 per cent ate at group sup- 
pers or banquets, 23 per cent visited fairs, 
22 per cent heard musical programs, 7 per cent 
danc^ at public dances, and 8 per cent took 
part in miscellaneous other organizational 
activities. In addition to these formalized 
contacts there was a large amount of informal 
association, such as visiting, telephone con- 
versations, corner gosap.® 

The extent of participation in formally or- 
ganized groups by farm adults is illustrated in 
an Ohio study, which found that of 566 men 
and women nearly one fourth were not affiili- 
ated with any group, one third were members 
of one group, nearly one fifth were members 
of two groups, and one fourth belonged to 

^ See M. E. John, “Forces infiuMong rur^^J^e: 
a stn4y oi a .central Pemisylya^ colrofipity,** 
$4K)bl of E;t^iindrt 

:^23, .State Colleg^-Febnsjrly^ 
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three or more formally organized groups. 
When attendance rather than membership was 
considered, it was found that about one fourth 
had not attended a single function of an or- 
ganization during the year, another one founh 
went to meetings two or more times per month, 
while more than one fourth were active partici- 
pants attending meetings every week. About 
25 per cent had some leadership function. 

In addition to formalized participation these 
persons engaged in a wide variety of informal 
aaivities, the most common of which was 
visiting. Nearly all families visited with 
friends or relatives at some time during the 
year, and about one third at least twice a week. 
Only one in twenty had such contacts less fre- 
quently than once a month. Telephone con- 
versations were common and represented a 
form of visiting. Movies were attended by 
about one half of the families, but only one in 
twenty went as often as once a week. Several 
persons were found who had never been to a 
movie. Listening to the radio was popular, 
and reading served as a form of vicarious 
participation.®* 


While social participation is both informal 
and formal, the former was probably much 
more dominant in earlier primary societies. 
Yet, despite the rise of many formal associa- 
tions, such as the Grange and the 4-H 
Clubs, all kinds of informal interperscmal 
patterns remain. The nature of some of 
these is well brought out in a study by 
Leland B. Tate of a mountain community in 
Virginia.®® As Tate puts it, these '‘include 
dozens of big and little doings.’* A few 
samples of these, listed alphabetically, fol- 
lowing Tate, include: “attending auctions 
. . . family reunions, and funerals”; “back- 
sliding” . . . and “bootlegging”; “dancing 
. . . dreaming, and drinking’*; “eleaioneer- 
ing and exaggerating”; “Joshing and fid- 


A. R. Maagm and H. R, Cottam, “Level of 
living, social partidijation, ^d adjustment of Ohio 
farm people,** Agricidtural Experiment Station 
BuUefA, no. 624, pp. 37-'38. Columbus: Ohio State 
Univierrity, i^4|. ^ also H. R. Cottam, Level cf 
soHal and social adjustment: a 

^ jL'i families. 

jQn: University Of Wis-' 



dling”; “gambling” . . . and “gossiping”; 
“joking”; “opinionating and ordering”; 
“quarreling, quilting” . . . and “quizzing”; 
and “sitting up with the sick and the 
dead.” 

Studies of more formal participation show 
a certain correlation among such factors 
as number of organizational memberships, 
leadership rules, income, and social status. 
People who belong to one formal associa- 
tion are likely to belong to two or three or 
more. W. A. Anderson’s survey of Grange 
and non-Grange membership in two rural 
counties of New York brings out some of 
these facts: 

(l) Farm- family persons who belong to the 
Grange have an average membership in four 
organizations altogether; non-Grange mem- 
bers, 1.2 organizations. (2) Non-Grange 
members have moved from place to place more 
often than Grange members. (3) Grange 
members have higher incomes, have “more 
household conveniences,” “better communi- 
cation facilities,” and more often are “full 
farm owners” than those who are not mem- 
bers. (4) In matters of age distribution, class 
of farmland occupied, educational levels, and 
size and composition of fairiilies there were 
no statistically significant difierences.®^ 

From what we have discussed up to this 
point it is clear that life in American pri- 
mary communities is changing. Informal 
contacts are probably growing fewer, and 
there is more and more stress on formal but 
somewhat special-interest types of organiza- 
tion. The co-operatives, Ae Farm Bureau 
and Grange, and the 4-H Qubs, of course, 
reflect differentials in the scope of various 
farm associations. The church remains one 
of the oldest and most important of the in- 
tegrating forces in the community. And 
fundamental to the whole sodal structure is 
the continuing important place of the farm 
family. Some condusions of a study made 
in the heart of the wheat belt of Kansas 
bring out some aspects of the matter 

A. Adderscm, “Farm families in the 
Ghra|^^“ D^pfdimieat of Rural Sociology, Mimeo- 
1943, no. 7. Ithaca: Agricultural 
If — ^ Station, Cornell University. 
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Farming in Ellis County has long been com- 
rcialized and mechanized, yet many of the 
er values remain. The churches remain the 
ixriers of social values” and are the ”foci of 
ality groupings.” And though the earlier 
xiarchal pattern of the family is changing, 
nily solidarity remains a crucial factor in 
me and community morale. Yet the fact 
“sharply fluctuating income” — associated 
:h changes in price and production — pro- 
indly affects both economic and emotional 
urity. Psychological satisfactions alternate 
cween those in prosperous and those in lean 
irs. Awareness of the uncertainties of na- 
:e, coupled with uncertainties in the price 
wheat, make for anxiety. In addition there 
s been a certain selective in- and out-migra- 
►n. Many come in good times, only to leave 
poor, ^me, like the descendants of the 
issian-German immigrants, have gradually 
:en a larger place in the county. Their reli- 
>us background and their more intelligent 
nservation and use of land resources have, 
long other things, made it possible for them 
stay when others left. But whether of this 
>ck or other, the inhabitants face a recurrent 
cle of good and poor crops and a fluctuation 
price levels. And since the birth rate is 
:her high and the economic opportunities 
mewhat limited, this, like other counties in 
at region, will continue to contribute many 
its youth to other sections of the country, 
cal and urban.®* (See chapter 16 on intend 
igration.) 

ersonal adjustment in the primary 
immunity* The extent to which the pri- 
ary group affords an environment dhat 
ids to fewer personal firustrations and 
akes for greater contentment is not known, 
has long been held that the face-to-face 
ly of living permits a kind of interaction 
at is conducive to sound personalities, 
le degree of intimacy and the depth of in- 
personal bonds permitted in su^ groups 
^ believed to contribute to the satisfaction 

^ ‘"Rural communities and CM-ffanizations; a study 
group life in Ellis County, i^uisas,'* Bureau of 
xicultural Economics, Department of Agriculture 
1 Kansas Amcultural Experiment Station, 
cular 143, Manhattan, Kansas, March, 1948 
imeographed). See also, Earl H. Bell, ‘"Culture 
a contemporj^ rural community: Sublette, 
nsas,” jRjfral Lif^ Studies ^ no. 2, Bureau of Agri- 
tural Economics. Washington, D. C.: Depart- 
at of Agriculture, 1942, 


of the basic social needs for security, com- 
panionship, and status in particular. But 
these are intangibles which are hard to 
measure. However, such broad indices as 
rates of crime and suicide and the incidence 
of mental disorders are somewhat helpful. 

It is often said that suicide rates are a rough 
measure of satisfaaory personal adjustment. 
On this basis, mral people are better off than 
urban. For 1938 the suicide rate for cities of 
more than 100,000 in comparison to that for 
places under 2500 stood in the ratio of 18 to 
13 per 100,000 of the population.®^ So, too, 
crime rates reflect variations both in personal 
stability and community culture. In general, 
crime is much more prevalent in the city than 
in the country. The most striking differences 
are in such crimes as larceny (ratio of 5 to 1), 
auto theft (ratio of 4 to l), and robbery and 
burglary (about 3 to 1). They are less sharp 
in murder, manslaughter, and rape (all three 
crimes in the ratio of about 1.2 to 1). (See 
Table 14, page 280, for details.) 

Another broad measure is a comparison of 
rates of rejection of military draftees in World 
Wars I and II. In both wars the percentage of 
rejections was higher for rural than for urban 
men. In 1917, the percentage rejeaed was 
21.7 for rural and 16.9 for urban. Using 1943 
as an example for World War II, for full serv- 
ice only, the percentages were: urban, 41.6; 
rural, 46.2 rejected. The rejections for limited 
service only were slightly higher in urban than 
in rural areas, due perhaps to the fact that 
rural men eligible for this service were prob- 
ably given deferments on the ground that they 
would be more useful working on farms.®® For 
1942-1943, the percentages of rejections for 
“mental deficiency by occupation” show that * 
those engaged in farming, of any variety, had 
53.4 rejections in comparison to 41.1 for those 
in all other occupations.®® 

^ Calculated from Vital statistics of the United 
States^ 1938, vol. I, p. 2, and vol. H, p. 93, and a re- 
of the Sixteenth census $f fopdation, 1940, series 

P-3, no. 13, p. 2. 

®® From Frederick D. Mott and Milton 1. Roemer, 
'Rjtral health and meMeal care, p. 117. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1948. The authors 
took their data from various governmental sources. 
The 1917 figures are not quite comparable to those 
for 1943 since they are ba^ on selected large cities 
and certain all-state sables firom localities of less 
than 1200 registrants. Tim 1943 figures follow the 
conveuticmal census division. Unmrtuoat^y these 
do not show mral-nonfarm and rural-farm break- 
dowi^. 

«« Ihid., p. 21. 
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These statistics and others tend to sup- 
port the thesis, now being more widely ac- 
cepted, that, in general, the rural popula- 
tion is less healthy than the urban. But, 
again, if such figures are broken down in 
terms of income level, educational status, 
race, and other variables, some of the overall 
differences might become less significant. 

When we look into the mental health of 
people who live in primary communities, 
we soon become aware that it is the produa 
of a variety of faaors. The particularistic 
thesis that the isolation of farm life induces 
mental breakdown is as untenable as the 
opposite one — that farming makes for a 
high degree of sanity because farmers are 
independent persons who work outdoors. 
The figures on rural health, both physical 
and mental, are qualified by the extent and 
accuracy of the medical diagnoses; by avail- 
ability of doctors and hospitals; and, with 
regard to mental health in particular, by 
people’s attitudes. No one Imows, for ex- 
ample, how many feeble-minded or mild 
psychotics are hidden away in American 
farm homes. While no doubt such secrecy 
is not unknown in our cities, there is less 
chance for such cases to go undeteaed by 
others. So, too, statistics as to increases in 
mental breakdowns must be qualified with 
respect to the general faa that we have an 
aging population. (See chapter 13.) 

Of growing importance in measuring 
mental health are various personality tests 
and inventories. Most of these are of the 
paper-and-pencil variety and are open to 
question as to reliability and validity. Be 
that as it may, various studies show that in 


general "rural children tend to rank some- 
what lower than urban children in person- 
ality adjustment." ^ Many tests show that 
rural children are somewhat more intro- 
verted, have more sense of inferiority, feel 
more "withdrawn," and are less self-reliant 
than those of town and city. But it is also 
clear that these differences, in turn, are re- 
lated to such faaors as family income, level 
of living, nature and number of household 
appliances, educational opportunities, prox- 
imity to towns, social status, and others.®® 

In spite of widespread changes of the kind 
we have described, the primary community 
is still a powerful faaor in Western society. 
The individualism of the American farmer, 
the time-worn methods of managing farm 
business, the conservatism in education, 
politics, and religion — these and other 
items all stand out in spite of the recent 
changes. This pull of the locality as a focus 
for strong we-group feelings will continue 
for a long time to influence changes in the 
relation of the primary to the secondary- 
communities. Much of American social be- 
havior still has its roots in the forms of social 
interaction of rural life, and despite the 
impaa of urban culture the rural influences 
will doubtless continue to be important. 

®^See Leland H. Stott, "Some environmental 
factors in relation to the personality adjustment of 
rural children,” Rural Sociology, 1945, 10 : 394-403. 
The article contains many references to the literature 
on this topic. See also, A. R. Man^, "Personality 
adjustment of rural and urban children,” American 
Sociological Review, 1948, 13 : 566-575. 

S^ Leland H. Stott, ‘‘Family prosperity in re- 
lation to the psychological adjustments of farm 
folk,” Rural Sociology, 1945, 10 : 256-263, and cita- 
tions therein to other literature. See also Mangus 
and Cottam, of. cit., pp. 54^58. 


Interpretative Summary 

1. The primary-group organization of society goes back to prehistoric man. 

2. The Neolithic Period of prehistory, marked as it was by domestication of plants and 
animals and setded villages, was one of the most important periods in the develop- 
ment of the basic values and institutions of the primary community. 

3. In contrast, urban society and its culture are relatively a very recent development. 

4. The ecological processes of community settlement and change are closely related to 
both geographic and cultural faaors. 

5. In the United States there are various types of primary community: (a) open-country, 
(b) village- or town-centered, (c) agricultural villages, and (d) the plantation. 
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6. The most profound changes in rural society and culture are due to commercialization 
and mechanization of farming. 

7. Nevertheless, there remain many differences between farm and nonfarm populations — 
in income, household facilities, levels of living, educational status, and social partici- 
pation. 

8. People who live in rural neighborhoods and rural communities have many forms of 
interaaion and participation which differ from those of highly urbanized society. 
Their relations tend to be more on a face-to-face basis, to be less specialized, and to 
be charaaerized by a stronger sense of mutual identification and the retention of older 
moral-religious values. 

9. The future will likely see a synthesis of mral and urban cultural elements, but with a 
preponderance of the latter. 

Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 
A. Questions and Exercises 

1. What was the Neolithic Revolution.? Why was it important? 

2. Define human ecology. Illustrate its applications to setdement and distribution of 
population and institutions in the primary community. 

3. In what ways does the town stand midway between the open-country community and 
the larger city? 

4. Summarize the chief implications of mechanization and commercialization of farming. 

5. Compare the levels of living in country and city in terms of dollars and cents. Is the 

^ money-income difference really an adequate measure of the differences in levels of 

living, rural and urban? 

6. Disdnguidi between a consumers* co-operative and a producers* co-operative. 

7. How do you account for the fact that most producers* co-operatives in the United 
States concern agriculture, and not manufacturing and transportation? 

8. What conditions in this country foster the spread of co-operatives; what retard the 
movement? 

9. How does culture determine with whom and for what we co-operate? Could co-opera- 
tion be made compulsory, say, at the hands of an all-powerful authoritarian state or 
churdi? Would suA co-operation be effective and satisfying? Discuss this pro and con. 

10. What indications are there that former rural-urban conflias will tend to lessen in the 
future? That they may inaease? 

11. What does isolation mean in terms of intelligence, personality adjustment, and social 
participation in the culture? 

12. What is meant by the expression ^'cultural island*’? Illustrate. 

13. How does the social participation of rural people differ from that of city folks whom 
you know? 

14. What factors keep die American fermer from fully absorbing the urban way of life? 

B. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in die footnotes in this chapter, the following are sugge^ed 

for supplementary reading: 

Albert Blumenrhal, SmaU-toim stuff.' Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. 

A sociological analysis of a Montana town. 

Pearl Buck, The good earth. New York: John I>ay Co., 1931. , : ■ . 

A modern literary classic on rural life in China; but contains good social ins^tj : ‘ 
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Knut Hamsun, Growth of the soil New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1921. 

A modern literary classic on rural life in Norway; but contains rich understanding. 

Wayland J. Hayes, The small community looks ahead. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, 1947 . 

A sociological analysis of the place of the small community in the United States. Has 
an optimistic tone about the future, especially if Americans turn to planning. 

John A. Kinneman, The community in American society. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Qofts, 1947 . 

A sociological analysis of both rural and urban American communities. 

J. H. Kolb and Edmund deS. Brunner, A study of rural society, 3rd ed. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1946. 

A standard textbook in rural sociology. Has good coverage of all phases. 

Carl C. Taylor, Rural life in Argentina. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1948. 

One of our leading rural sociologists describes and analyzes the rural society and culture 
of one of our important Latin- American neighbors. 

Carl C. Taylor, et al.. Rural life in the United States. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. 

A very good coverage; amply documented. The authors have all, at one time or another, 
been associated with the United States Department of Agriculture. 

James West, Plainville, U. 5. A. New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 

A carefully documented cultural and social-psychological study of a conamunity in 
Arkansas by one who was brought up there. 



Urban Communities 


Various factors influenced the extent and 
nature of urban development. Many of the 
early cities were situated along trade routes 
or at strategic military points. These earlier 
centers, despite their size in some cases, re- 
mained essentially large rural towns until 
the Commercial and Industrial revolutions 
of the past three centuries made it possible 
for them to control, economically and 
otherwise, large hinterland areas. Urban- 
ism, as a dominant form of social life, did 
not appear until technological advancement 
made possible the power machine, rapid 
transportation of goods, and easy com- 
munication.^ 

The present chapter will discuss the mod- 
em dty with reference to its ecology, its 
organizations and institutions, and with 
regard to certain distinctive interactional 
features. 

The Ecology of Cities 

As defined in the previous chapter, ecol- 
ogy concerns spatial and temporal relations 
of groups to groups, or of persons to groups, 
within ^e framework of the geographic and 
populational environment. Ecological re- 
lations may be studied from either the cross- 
sectional or the dynamic viewpoint. The 
first approach is illustrated graphically by a 
map which would show the distribution of 
business houses, theaters, and oflSces at the 
center of a city and the dwellings of people 
at the periphery and the lines of traffic con- 
necting them. The dynamic approach has 
to do with changing interactions and func- 
tions through time. For example, the daily 
flow of traffic reveals changes of a short-run 
and recurrent kind. Residential mobility, 

^Qd the historical developdent of cities, see 
Niles Carpenter, TI>e socio^lagy of city life. New York: 
LcwgmaDs, Gre^ Company, 1931. 


as when well-to-do families move out of a 
neighborhood and those of less wealth re- 
place them, illustrates changes within a 
longer time span. 

The spatial relations of people are always 
qualified by cultural definitions. In the 
United States the high stress on economic 
competition in the market sets the pattern 
for much of our urban development. Y et it 
would be a mistake to assume that catch- 
as-catch-can competition determines every 
aspect of ecological growth and change. A 
house and lot may be eyed by an enterpris- 
ing merchant as a likely spot on which to 
build a retail store. But an owner whose 
ancestors settled on the place and on which 
the descendants have lived for generations 
may not be willing to sell. Here sentiment 
overcomes monetary motivation. Parish- 
ioners in some of our large cities continue 
to oppose selling their church buildings lo- 
cated in the heart of expanding business 
distrias on quite irrational but strong emo- 
tional grounds. For instance, during the 
1940's initial efforts made by the owners of 
Radio Gty in New Y ork to buy the St. Nich- 
olas Collegiate Church at ^e corner of 
48th Street and Fifth Avenue were strongly 
opposed by part of the governing body of 
the church. 

Y et the ecological standpoint and method 
have proved most helpful in understanding 
land use in both rural and urban commu- 
nities. There is no fixed number of ecological 
processes, but in relation to most cities in 
the United States the following are impor- 
tant: (l) concentration or nucleation of 
people, (2) centralization of services, (3) 
decentralization, (4) segregation of popu- 
lation into various somewhat distinctive 
areas, (5) invasion of areas by certain 
groups, and ( 6 ) the succession of one group 
by another. Ihese processes are all closely 
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tied up with populational mobility: re- 
gional in- and out-migration, residential 
mobility, and daily movements within the 
community or area. 

The location of cities. Before we take up 
the specific ecological processes let us look 
at the factors of site and development. 
These will furnish us a background for con- 
sidering the various ecological processes. 

The most obvious and the basic cultural 
faaor in man's building a city is the general 
location in respect to lines of communication 
and transportation. Modern cities tend to 
grow up on trade routes, and trade tends to 
follow the lines of least resistance. Men float 
their goods down streams to remote markets. 
Land routes along valleys, over low passes in 
mountains, by way of a chain of oases in a 
desert — all represent man's efforts to over- 
come nature's hindrances with the least expend- 
iture of energy and time. Wherever there is 
a break in this flow, cities are likely to arise: 
where the sea trade must be transferred to river 
travel, where the river trade goes over to land 
travel, or where there is a break in land travel 
due to topography, political barriers, or other 
faaors. Paris, France, grew up where trade 
routes north and south met the Seine River. 
C. H. Cooley puts it thus: ''Population and 
wealth tend to gather wherever there is a 
break in transportation." 

With reference to each other and to their 
rural hinterlands, cities show a somewhat 
ordered relationship. Usually the larger the 
tributary or supporting area, the larger the 
central city. But factors of topography, popu- 
lation density, and nature of political and 
economic organization also influence the 
pattern of location and growth. ^ 

If we. examine a large map of any city, we 
note at once that its structure and growth are 
first of all dependent on the nature of the site 
itself. Richard M. Hurd remarks: 

"The first step in studying the ground plan 
of cities is to note the topographical faults 
which nocm^y Control the shape of cities, by 
interfering with their free growth in all direc- 
tions firom their points of origin. These are 
of two kinds: water surfaces, such as harbors, 

? See .Edward Ullman, ‘*A theory of location fca: 
tides," 4m6riem Journal of Sociology 1941, 46 ; 853“ 
864 on Walter Gistaller's interesting thesis on loca- 
tion of citi^. in relation to their larger regional 
sei^cing. . 


lakes, rivers, aeeks, and swamps, or sharp var- 
iations from the normal city level, such as 
steep hills, deep hollows, and ravines." ^ 

Where the land is flat, with no marshes or 
interfering contours, a city will tend to grow 
outward from the original center unless 
man-made faaors such as highways, defense 
walls, and railroad trackage interfere. To- 
pography gives the most obvious ground 
structure to a city. The towns and cities 
located on waterways must follow the lines 
of growth laid down by the water barriers. 
In the hill-and-valley type of topography, 
the valley tends to be the seat of easiest com- 
munication and of industrial and commer- 
cial locations, while residential sections 
move to the higher groimd. If the hills are 
too steep, travel between homes and work 
is made diflScult, so that even residential 
growth tends at the outset to follow the 
line of least resistance, other things being 
equal. The combination of a good harbor, 
hills, and valleys favors the growth of sea- 
port cities. Hurd summarizes the major in- 
fluences of topography by saying: "Level 
land attracts business, moderate elevations 
attraa residences, land below the normal 
level attraas transportation lines, and 
jfilled-in land is generally used for ware- 
housing, manufacturing, and cheap tene- 
ments." ^ 

Man-made topography. From the very 
outset the hand of man gives any town or 
city a direction of growth which ordinarily 
continues ever-afrerward. The longer man 
has been settled in a locality, the less the 
infliuence of the natural topography be- 
comes and the more constantly important 
becomes the man-made "cultural land- 
scape." Man cuts down or through hills, 
drains and fills swamps, builds dikes, dredges 
river mouths and harbors, construas canals, 
and otherwise alters the natural land- 
scape. 

Ihe site of specific locality where the city 
grows up soon develops a structure or form, 

* From Richard M. Hurd, Principles of city land 
values y 4th ed., p. 33. New York: Real Estate 
Recced & Guide, 1924. By permission. 

^ Ibid.y p. 36. By pcfffifeion. 
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with the layout of streets playing the most 
impoaant part. Unless there is a definite 
plan, when a city is founded the streets are 
laid out with respect to natural topography, 
and the best available land is taken for ret^ 
stores and for residential purposes. The 
ground plan is thus settled more or less 
once and for all. Thenceforth streets tend 
to become obstruaions to further develop- 
ment. Streets constitute the lanes of traffic 
back and forth through the city. Cities with 
narrow or winding streets like Boston, 
Massachusetts, or cities with many diagonal 
streets like Washington, D. C. or Maffison, 
Wisconsin, produce unusually serious traffic 
problems. 

Unless modified by plan or by natural 
topography, cities tend to develop in either 
axial or radial fashion. Where the streets 
are laid out with regularity, in squares or 
rectangles, the city’s growth is restricted 
usually to the direction determined by two 
main intersecting streets or thoroughfares. 
There are some distinct advantages and some 
disadvantages in the reaangular form. It 
allows the plotting of about equal-sized 
blocks, makes easy the division of the city 
iiito administrative districts, and permits of 
more adequate police or military control in 
case of a crisis. The disadvantages of rec- 
tangular blocks are those of population 
movement. There are no advantageous 
main thoroughferes ix> fecilitate circulation 
between the c^ter and the periphery, al- 
though within the center its^ movement 
may not be too difficult. 

The radial pattern arises where there is a 
natural center at the end of a number of 
converging thoroughfares. M the dty 
grows, it tends to fc^ow these major traffic 
lanes, producing star-^ped cides like 
Tokyo, Nuremberg, and the older sections 
of London. This is perhaps the most satis- 
feaory form of development. 

Sometimes we find a combination of 
rectangular and radial patterns. Often there 
were originally a number of highways lead- 
ing to the village or town, and as the dty 
grew it was kid out in regular rectangular 
form superimposed on this system of high- 
ways. Washingtem, D.f C. was deliberately 


planned to combine the radial with the 
rectangular scheme. 

It sometimes happens that streets are de- 
veloped around certain sections of dries as 
waUs have been torn down, moats filled in, 
or parks cut up. One does not see this sort 
of thing in ^e United States. In many 
European dries, however, certain streets are 
outgrowths of the natural evolution of the 
dty. This is true of Paris, where there are 
at least four sets of circular streets which 
arose as old walls were tom down and new 
ones were built farther away, only in time 
to be razed and themselves turned to streets. 
The beautiful Ringstrasse in Vienna was 
cut out of a series of public parks which, in 
turn, had replaced older fortifications. 

While the streets provide the basic ground 
struaure to a city, railroad lines also con- 
tribute to it. For example, in Qiicago rail 
lines have tended to break up and isolate 
certain districts from others, although for 
the most part the lines have followed either 
the lake shore or the Chicago River and its 
branches. Wholesale trade areas and, more 
particularly, industrial sites call for much 
trackage, and in these areas slums or disin- 
tegrated neighborhoods are likely to de- 
velop. Often railroad tracks located on the 
outskirts of a city later become a barrier to 
further growth as the city extends its 
boundaries. 

It is, then, within the framework of loca- 
tion and man-made topography that the 
various ecological processes go on. Let us 
examine the principal ones, with q)ecial 
reference to American cities. 

Concentration of people. The massing 
of people into a limited area is a distinctive 
feature of an urb^ con^nuI^ty. While for 
statistical purposes the Bureau of the Census 
counts as urban all incorporated places of 
moire than 2500,® in terms of ecology and 
culture dries must be examined in taxus of 
both varying size and functioh. For ex-^ 
ample, in 1940 in this country five dde^ 

* Uii<ler spedhl rulings, unkcorwmed places df 
10,000 witii a population density o? 1000 pd: sqtia^ 
mOe, and mmor subdivisions^ not tficluctoki 

m^dpalities, and certaki unkcbi^xirated sm’ ? 

also counted as cities. i ^ h * ^ 
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had populations in excess of one million, 
92 had more than 100,000; 412 had more 
±an 25,000; and 3464 ranged between the 
minimum of 2500 and 25,000. Approxi- 
mately 29 per cent of all the people of the 
United States lived in places of more than 
100,000 population. 

In 1948 urban dwellers made up about 62 
per cent of the total popiilation, an inaease 
of 5.5 per cent since 1940. From the time of 
our first census in 1790 to the present, our 
urban population has become inaeasingly 
dominant. Figure 42 gives a graphic presenta- 
tion of this shift in 150 years of the country’s 
history. During this time the urban popula- 
tion expanded about 300 times, while the rural 
population inaeased only about 15 times its 
size in this same period. Although not so 
phenomenal, foreign countries have also 
witnessed a rapid growth in cities since 1800. 


' The geographical distribution of cities 
over the world refleas various develop- 
ments in commerce, industry, transporta- 
tion, government, religion, and agriculture. 
Those most fortunately located have flour- 
ished and today stand as large metropolitan 
centers more or less dominating a surround- 
ing hinterland area. For the most part, such 
growth has been a concomitant of indus- 
trialization. For example, in 1800 there 
were only 21 cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion in the entire world; a century and a 
quarter later there were 537 su<± places.® In 
the United States the ma)ority of the large 
cities are located in the northeastern quarter 
of the nation; the heaviest concentration 
extends along the Atlantic seaboard from 
Boaon to the Delaware River section, a 
second heavy density betag around Pitts- 
burgh and two like ^iueasc one stretching 
hom Oeveland to Ddtrdit, and the otiier 
'm and around Chicago. There are relatively 
lessinipCMtant concentratiohs atound Puget 
'Souhd, San Francfeco Bay, Los Angeles, and 
at |>oints in the Mississippi Valley wata- 
^idd: New Orleans, Sc. Louis, Katiks Qty, 
j|ifeneapnife*&.Pai^ aali tower CMiio. 
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FIGURE 42 

Incmasino Dominance op Urban Population in 
THE United States ^ 



Density per square mile is a common 
measure of concentration. Where indi- 
viduals are scattered over a wide area there 
is less probability of contaa. Yet mere 
massing does not lead to intimate social 
relations, as every student of urban life 
knows. We must not confuse physical and 
social-psychological distance. Urban life 
represents not only a certain massing of 
people but a different kind of interaction, 
CSee below.) 

Wiechd, a German geographer, in an effect 
to correlate density and patterns of economic 
culture set up a gradation of concentration. 
He estimated that primitive hunting and fish- 
ing folk had a density up to 8 persons per 
square mile, those engaged in herding from 8 
to 26, those in mdimentary farming from 26 
to 64, and those in more advanced agriculture 
from 64 to 192. In earlier industrial regions 
or nations, the concentration was from 192 to 
256 per square mile; and in modern industrial- 
ized countries it ranges from 381 to 512. As 
to cities proper, Wiechel classified small cities 
as having at their centers a density ranging 
from 25^ to 5120. The centers of moderate- 
sized cities reach to 12,800, and those of large 
cities go to 25,600.® In some large metropo- 
lises density is extreme. iBor example, the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, New York, in 1948 had a 

^ Data from the Bureau pf the Census, 16th Census 
o£ the United States, series P-S, no. 21, Nov. 15, 
1941. Estimate for, 194d, courtesy Paul C. Glide, 
]Ekireau o£ the Census. 

^ Cited in Marje lefierspn, “The anthropography 
of semie gr^ Q ' BfdUtm of American Geograpiical 
SW^,19(^41 ;557r566. 
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density of more than 86,000 persons per square 
mile.® 

Yet a city is more than a large aggrega- 
tion of individuals. As Louis Wirth re- 
marks, **The city is not merely the point at 
which great numbers are concentrated into 
limited space, but it is also a complex of 
human beings exhibiting the mo^ extraor- 
dinary heterogeneity in almost every char- 
acteristic in which human beings can differ 
from one another/’ Let us look at some 
of the more general charaaeristics of city 
dwellers. 

Gties have more than their share of persons 
of middle age; they provide places of resi- 
dence for persons not too old and not too 
young to hold jobs in industry; the ratio of 
old to middle-aged persons and the ratio of 
young to middle-aged are both lower in large 
cities ±an in small ones; there are more women 
than men in cities of moderate siae, the lowest 
ratio being in places of from 50,000 to 100,000; 
in very large cities there is a slight excess of 
males; and foreign-born persons are found in 
inaeasing proportions from small to large 
cities. Perhaps more significant are the differ- 
ential birth and death rates of cities of various 
siaes. Both birth and death rates are lowest 
in the largest dties.^ 

Urban-rural differences in fertility are in- 
dicated in the net reproduction rate. For 
urban areas of the United States this rate 
was .74 in 1940 as compared with 1.44 in 
the rural-farm and 1.14 in the rural-nonfann 
population. In other words, cities could 
be expeaed, according to 1940 birth and 
death rates, to replace dirough natural in- 
aease only about three fourths of their pop- 
ulation. But, as pointed out in chapter 13, 
the upswing of births in the 1940’s altered 
the net reproduaion rates in both rural and 

> Estimate of mpulatioo by Department of Health 
of the Qty of New York, August 12, 1948. From 
Tie New York Tmes^ August 13, 1948. 

“ Louis Wirth, “The urban society and dviliza- 
tion,’* in Eleven twenty^six: a decade of social science 
research, p. 57. Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 
1940. 

^ W. F. Ogbum, Social characteristics of exties, 
pp. 1~3. Chicago: International Qty Managers* 
A^’n., 1937. See also National Resources Committee, 
Our cities, theirrole m the m^ienal economy, Washington, 
D. C.: (jovemn^c Printing Office, 1937. 


urban areas. Nonetheless the broad differ- 
entials remain. (See Figure 29, p. 216.) 

The age-sex composition of the people 
within various areas within the city differs 
considerably. Each subculture of the com- 
munity attracts or repels persons of partic- 
ular age and sex. The downtown” dis- 
trict usually has more males than females, 
while the residential suburbs have an excess 
of females. 

Centralization of services. The concen- 
tration of services in strategic places is an 
important ecological process in urban life. 
These functions satisfy such common in- 
terests as work, education, government, 
religion, and reaeation. Centralization is 
directly related to transportation and com- 
munication, for service centers are located 
where both roads and wires intersect. The 
focal point of most cities, or of any com- 
mxinity for that matter, is the retail shopping 
center. Many additional commercial and 
other functions are provided in this central 
area. Large cities in particular may have 
centralized services for a wide hinterland. 
Organizational headquarters for a region, 
governmental offices for a state or nation, or 
other specialized functions may be located 
in a particular city. 

R. D. McKenzie states that centralization 
may take place * ’first by an addition to the 
number and variety of interests in a com- 
mon location, as, for instance, when the 
rural trade center becomes also the locus of 
the schools, churches, post office, and dance 
hall; second by an increase in the number 
of persons finding satisfaction of a single 
interest at the same location.” The foci of 
centralization are in constant competition 
for patronage; and changes, either in the 
services or in transportation facilities, may 
upset any tempcarary balance which might 
have been attained at a given time. People 
come to think of distance not in terms of 
miles but as a matter of time required for 
movement. ”As the regional concentration 
and fluidity of the population increases,” 
says McKenzie, ’’territorial ^^ecialization of^ 
interest satisfaction follows. The urban 
area becomes studded with centos of vari- 
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ous sizes and degrees of specialization, 
which is a magnet drawing to itself the ap- 
propriate age, sex, cultural, and economic 
groups. Time specialization takes place as 
well as place specialization.” 

Decentralization. There is clearly a limit 
beyond which concentration and centraliza- 
tion cannot go. Competition for space in 
the central section of a city leads to such 
high land values that further expansion of 
business or other functions becomes un- 
profitable. And while the construaion of 
more and more skyscrapers keeps adding 
space for offices, there are physicd limits to 
such facilities beyond which they do not 
pay. The most obvious fact is that the 
higher the building, the more space must 
be used for elevators and other service fix- 
tures, and hence the less for commercial 
purposes. Then, too, traffic congestion aas 
to reduce any gains which come from con- 
centration of goods and services. (See 
below.) Loss in time and personal patience 
is, in the end, not offset by advantages of 
shopping in such centers or in further ex- 
tenffing other kinds of enterprises. As a 
result, an opposite process of decentraliza- 
tion may set in. 

One of the first and commonest evidences 
of this is the development of subfoci com- 
prised of retail stores, gas stations, and ga- 
rages in or near residential areas. Large 
cities everywhere are charaaerized by such 
subcenters which duplicate in many ways 
the structure and function of the original 
centralized area of the city. But there are 
other forms of decentralization. Industries 
may move out of a central position to the 
firinge of a city, or new industries may be 
set up on the urban periphery and thus 
foster a new subcenter. So, too, the decen- 
tralization of population and services is re- 
lated to the development of suburbs and 
satellite cities. 

Suburbs may grow up on the periphery 
(ff an expanding city as more desirable loca- 

“-From R. D. McKensne, ‘The scope of human 
ecology,*’ in E. W. Burgess, ed., Urh/m community, 

176, 177. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1926. By permission. 
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tions for families. Or, as transportation 
lines are built near by, smaller communities 
may become suburbs or satellite commu- 
nities to a larger one. Sometimes these out- 
lying communities become a part of the 
larger municipality itself. Sometimes they 
continue for a long time as independent 
political units. See Figure 43, which shows 
this fact for Chicago. Since suburban 
growth is closely tied up with the structure 
and function of metropolitan districts, 
further attention to this aspect of decentral- 
ization will be given in chapter 16. 

Segregation. Almost every large American 
city has not only slums and wealthy suburbs 
but also settlements of minority and other 
groups. These may carry descriptive names 
such as Litde Italy, Little Harlem, or China- 
town. Areas given over to vice or occupied 
by transient laborers, like Chicago's Hobo- 
hemia, also have unique features. Such sep- 
arated segments of the total ecological 
structure have been called "natural areas,” 
to designate the fact that they are the out- 
come of competition, conflict, co-opera- 
tion, and group differentiation and accom- 
modation.^® Similar variations are to be 
found in all great cities but may represent 
quite different culture groups: occupational, 
caste or class, religious bodies, or others. 

The process of segregation may be set in 
motion by a number of factors. Neighbor- 
hoods settled by immigrant families or by 
migrants from rural distrias may retain 
and/or develop cultural patterns which dis- 
tinguish them from other groups. In the 
United States and South Africa, for example, 
color differences act as a special barrier- 
producing situation. 

For the most part segregation is never 
complete as to culture group or occupation. 
There is usually a mixture of peoples, espe- 
cially around the firinges of the area. Even 

The term “natural area” has been so variously 
used that it now lacks satisfactory meaning, except 
when specifically defined for a specific study or 
theoretical analysis. See Milla A. Alihan, Social 
ecology: a critical analysis, chapter 8, espedatlly pp. 
229-241. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1938. See also Paul K. Hatt, “The concept of natural 
area,” American Sociological Keview, 1946, 11 : 423~427 
for some very sound comments. 
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Chicago Metropolitan Area, Showing Location of Outlying Communities Alonc 

Railroad Lines “ 



^ From Chka^a DaHj THhum, May 17, 194S. By pemdssion. 
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where the Negroes are in the overwhelming 
majority one usually finds a few scattered 
white families. In his study of what he 
called '*poly ethnic” areas of Seattle, Paul K. 
Hatt found Jews, white Christians, Chinese, 
Filipinos, Japanese, and Negroes living in 
close proximity.^® However, in some cities 
where large numbers of immigrants of like 
nationality reside, the areas tend to be more 
homogeneous. Sometimes, as in Harlem 
in New York City, there is something akin 
to a self-contained community with its own 
ecological features along class and occupa- 
tional lines. 

The slum represents one extreme, the 
wealthy residential area the other extreme 
of an urban bipolarity. In the slum we find, 
as a rule, greater homogeneity of income 
than in the areas inhabited by the well-to-do. 
Yet in terms of human aaivities the slum 
is often quite varied. Here are found all 
kinds of people who are compelled to live 
on a minimum income. *Tt also becomes 
the hiding-place for many services which 
are forbidden by the mores but which cater 
to the wishes of residents scattered through- 
out the community.” The Bohemians or 
nonconformists, the underworld elements, 
the hobo flophouses are often foimd in or 
near slum areas. So, too, reformers and 
well-wishers found missions and settlement 
houses in these neighborhoods with a view 
to social betterment. This zone of slums 
may encircle the heart of the city. Inter- 
spersed throughout the zone are often light 
manufacturing and business concerns which 
have invaded the area because of cheaper 
rents on lands held against the day of an 
expanding central zone. In rapidly growing 
cities this section is marked by deterioration 
aiKl is adequate neither fca: housing n<x for 
business*. ■ Here are found high ratios of 
poverty, delinquency, and other indices of 
social disorganization as well as large num- 
h&t$ bf fiunilLes bf recent foreign extraaion, 
high birth and death fat^ arid density df 

F9pi?-,. r. ■ 

. ' ' ^ H / i f . I t f r ^ i 4- i ‘ ' i ^ 

“ See Paid K. Hatt, pattmis in a poly- 

^ 1 ^ 5 , 

^ i Sfe l Cen z I e^ By pfomi^cu ^ 


Between the upper economic and social 
classes and the slum and immigrant or 
Negro area we may find other examples of 
at least partial segregation. These are prob- 
ably largely determined by economic fac- 
tors. Workingmen’s families tend to cluster 
in neighborhoods determined by income 
level, occupational interests, and other 
cultural faaors. 

Assimilation and segregation. The 
processes of merging two or more deviant 
cultures may be helped or hindered by seg- 
regation. In a way, the immigrant area 
serves as a cultural island for the newcomers. 
It gives them a certain sense of security in 
their old culture while it aids in introducing 
them to the new. The eflfects of spatial seg- 
regation and retention of immigrant her- 
itages may be charaaerized as follows: 
Cl) Continuity with the old culture is 
maintained, (2) The immigrant sees the 
new country and its culture through the 
eyes of his own culture, especially refleaed 
in the ideas and attitudes of relatives and 
friends already on the ground. Naturally, 
the newcomer defers to the definition of 
the American situation offered him by his 
fellow countrymen already here. (3) This 
continuity of the old and the interpretation 
of the new through his fellow countrymen 
softens the severity of the change but pro- 
foundly influences the process of assimila- 
tion itself. (4) It is only as the immigrant 
is introduced into more and more of the 
features of American culture, and especially 
as his children come into contact with the 
school, with agencies of reaeation, with 
American family life, and other intimate 
patterns, that the effects of these earlier 
contacts wear off and assimilation really gets 
under way. But the immigrant is not alone 
responsible for the retardation of assimi- 
latiqn. 

The reactions of the established popula- 
tion to the immigrant are those of avoidance 
and prejudice. Bear of economic compe- 
tition and ^misunderstanding of different 
qullme patterns, yvere common during the 
pqnqd when large numbers of immi- 
^grants.v^i coining to the United States. 
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But in time various accommodations were 
worked out which aided the shift to assimi- 
lation. 

The rates of assimilatioir, of course, differ. 
Oriental immigrants for the most part have 
remained segregated, and their relations 
with the whites continue to be of an ac- 
commodative character. On the other 
hand, European immigrants, and especially 
their children and grandchildren, have 
gradually broken through the barriers of 
segregation to become assimilated. Im- 
provement in economic status, public edu- 
cation, intermarriage, and moving out of 
the immigrant area itself have been most 
important factors in facilitating the process. 

Invasion and succession. Ecological dis- 
tributions seldom remain fixed, and in a 
highly dynamic society invasion and suc- 
cession also come into play. The invasion 
of one group into an area occupied by an- 
other is the process which leads to segrega- 
tion and finally to displacement or succes- 
sion by the intruding group. In some cases 
lower economic classes invade the location 
being abandoned by the well-to-do. Some- 
times the reverse is true, as when apartment 
houses spring up in neighborhoods which 
have long been occupied by families of low 
incomes but which afford easy access to 
work or have other attractive features. A 
good illustration of this is found along the 
East River in mid-Manhattan. 

Succession tends to be marked by rather 
sharp changes in population types. Not 
infrequently in Ainerican cities there has 
been a long series of intrusions and dis- 
placements. The process is accompanied by 
continuous competition between groups. 

Mobility. Population mobility is closely 
related to the ecological processes which 
have just been desaibed. Mobility of this 
type refers to the actual movement in space 
of persons, not to social mobility, which 
has to do with changes in social status. 
Spatial mbvement is of three sorts: (l) the 
migration of people to a city, or away from 
it, to take up residence; (2) the changes 
in residence within the community; and 


(3) the daily movement of people within 
the community. 

Cl) The cityward migration of population 
is evident throughout recent history. As noted 
earlier in this chapter, the proportion of the 
population living in cities increased rapidly up 
to 1930. During the decade 1930-1940, the 
urban increase was at a lower rate than the 
rural increase. Migration from farms to cities 
slowed down. In fact, in 1932, during the de- 
pression, there were actually more people mov- 
ing to farms than from farms. But this was a 
temporary thing, and during World War II 
there was a high-level cityward movement. 
Then at the end of the war there was a slight 
farmward mobility, chiefly by returning war 
veterans. (See Figure 53, p. 301.) 

In connection with this slowing-down of 
urban growth, it is well to bear in mind that 
a marked proportion of American cities actu- 
ally declined in numbers between 1930 and 
1940. Of the 92 cities containing 100,000 or 
more inhabitants in 1940, 31 per cent had de- 
clined in numbers. Of the 313 cities ranging 
between 25,000 and 100,000 nearly one fourth 
had experienced deaeases, and of the 663 cities 
in the class from 10,000 to 25,000 population, 
24 per cent had dedined.i^ World War II cer- 
tainly altered the situation as of 1940. Indus- 
trial cities like Detroit, Portland (Oregon), 
Los Angeles, and others grew rapidly. How 
lasting these shifts in numbers will be is hard 
to foresee. Yet it looks as if the West Coast 
cities, at least, would retain much of their gain. 
(See chapter 16 on internal migration.) 

(2) Residential mobility follows the spatial 
expansion of the city toward its periphery. It 
is plain that the rate of residential change is 
higher in hotel and rooming-house areas than 
in tenement seaions, and higher in the latter 
than in districts farther out where people own 
their own homes. There is a definite inverse 
rdationship between home ownership and 
residential mobility. Among the many impli- 
cations of high residential mobility are the 
lack of participation in community organixa- 
tions, the impasonal nature of human con- 
tacts, and the high degree of occupational 
specialization which mark the secondary- 
group organization of urban society. 

(3 ; Living in cities not only stimulates resi- 
dential shifts but, as Niles Carpenter says, 

^^See P. M. Hauser, “How dedining urban 
growth affects dty activities,” Vublic Managment, 
1940, 22 : 355. 
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‘*The erection of high buildings lessens con- 
gestion in density, but inaeases congestion in 
movement, by vastly adding to the number of 
goods and passengers that must be moved into 
or out of, and within the area affected.” ^ 
Some of the most striking facts about urban 
traffic congestion are these: (a) Between 1922 
and 1944 there was an aaual decrease in the 
total passenger-carrying capacity of public- 
utility equipment in the United States. It 
dropped from about 8.7 millions to about 
7.6 millions, although this has been somewhat 
offset by improvements in facilities. For ex- 
ample, there has been a steady decline in sur- 
face railways and an increase in motor-bus and 
trolley-coach capacity. Subway and elevated 
lines have remained about the same.^^ (b) De- 
spite this loss, the use of transit lines has in- 
aeased steadily, although the inaease has been 

FIGURE 44 

JEUtio op Daily Transit Rides to Urban Popu- 
lation, Ratio Ex p ress ed as a Percentage ^ 

population 
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relatively higher in cities under a million 
people than in cities over this figure, (c) The 
larger the city, the higher the proportion of 
the total population which uses various means 
of public transportation. (See Figure 44.) 
(d) In addition to such public transportation, 
privately owned automobiles carry additional 
thousands over our dty streets. Every major 
city of the United States has been harmed by 
the problem of mounting congestion firom 
such traffic as well as from other forms. Many 

“ Carpenter, op. cit., p. 127. 
i^See “Transit fiu:t book, 1945” (pamthlet), 
p. 59. New YcMrk; American Transit Assoaation, 
1945. 

®®From ^Moving the masses in modem cities’* 
(pamphlet), p. 26. New York: American Transit 
Assoaation, ji.d. By permission. 



impraaical schemes have been proposed to 
build multiple-deck expressways into and 
through the heart of our cities. Students of 
the topic know that the automobile, even 
under the most favorable conditions, is the 
most inefficient form of city transit. But this 
is not all. Even if all urban workers possessed 
and were to use their own cars on fast high- 
ways, they would have to find places to park 
them before they could ''function at the point 
to which they . . . transported themselves.” 
Again, daydreams about modem elevator 
or ramp garages have limited possibilities. 
"Qediting each vehicle with the average load- 
ing in city traffic of 1.75 persons,” and as- 
suming that a modern office building allows 
an average of 150 square feet of floor space 
per worker, estimates show that it would take 
practically as much floor space to park a per- 
son’s car as he has in which to do his work. 
To provide parking space for workers, not 
shoppers, under the assumptions stated, would 
mean doubling ''the cubage requirements of 
present central area buildings ** ^ Congestion 
is also evident in pedestrian movement, as 
everybody knows. One has but to get into a 
mass of people on Broadway in New York at 
theater-dosing time, at State and Madison at 
noon in Chicago, or, for that matter, be in 
the heart of any modern city to realize this 
fact. 

The solution to the problems of daily 
congestion is slowly being worked out, 
either by design or in terms of hit-or-miss 
competition, through the decentralization 
and di^>ersion of functions of the central 
areas of our dries. But the habits of man 
and his enormous investments in capital 
and skills in these areas indicate that it will 
be a long time before adequate rationality 
in this matter will be attained. 

Theories of urban growth. Various 
attempts have been made to state a sys- 
tematic theory of ecological distribution 
and process. One of the best-known and 
most widely accepted is the concentric- 
pattern theory of E. W. Burgess. He con- 
structed an ideal type or generalized hypo- 
thetical series of urban zones as shown in 

IM.y p. 24. 

p.25. Italics in the original. Bypennis- 
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HGURE 45 

A Htpothetical Pattern of Urban 2feNES ® 



Figure 45. According to this ideal con- 
struct, the center of modern American cities 
is the point of chief concentration of spe- 
ciaKzed services. The center. Zone I, is 
characterized by skysaapers, department 
stores, big hotels, morion-picture houses, 
transit lines, and a high mobility of popula- 
tion as it goes about its business or pleasure. 
In Zone II are found rooming houses, some 
light industry, and certain other services. 
In general, the second zone is charaaerized 
by rather rapid change or ''transition/^ In 
Zone III are workingmen's homes, with 
subcenters of local retail stores, schools, and 
occasional parks. In the fourth zone are 
better residences, and beyond this is Zone V, 
the suburban and commuter area. 

Ideally, there is a gradation in terms of 
such features as service, income, and status 
from the center to the periphery. Burgess 
developed his theoretical construa from 
studies of urban communities, chiefly, how- 
ever, of Qiicago. Actually the distribution 
seldom conforms precisely to the hypothet- 
ical pattern. It is not assumed to do so. 
It was amply developed as a frame of ref- 
erence. for research and theory. Topogra- 
phy, y/aterways, lakes, harbors, and so on all 

Modified from E. W. Burgess’^ oriMal. See 
his chapcer, ‘*The gro-vfth of the in R. E. 

Park, ed., ’p. 51. Chicago : tfniversity of 

Chicago Press, 19^5. By pecmissicm. 


influence the direction and extent of such 
development. Certainly for Chicago, Lake 
Michigan cuts sharply through the middle 
of Burgess* circles, so that there we have a 
series of only half-concentric rings. More- 
over, the Chicago River, the railroad lines, 
the highways, and the desirability of lake- 
front residences also affect the spatial distri- 
bution. (See Figure 43.) 

A second formulation is the so-caUed 
seaor theory of Homer Hoyt.^^ This 
theory, in brief, is that high-rent or high- 
income sections of the city tend to be found 
on the outer fringes of one or more quad- 
rants or sectors of the community. These 
areas also tend to be farthest removed from 
faaory districts. Also, the low-rent areas 
sometimes extend from the very center of 
the city to its periphery. (See Figure 46.) 
Sometimes, too, there is a rather sharp bi- 
polarity between the high-income groups 
at one end of a residential continuum and 
the low-income families at the other.^^ The 
growth of population is marked by an out- 
ward movement of the high-rent areas along 


FIGURE 46 

The Sector Theory of Urban Growth 2® 



^ See Homer Hoyt, 71^ structwre and^owtk of rest- 
denHai miihhorhoods m American cMsl WashingtpH, 
D. C,: Federal Housing Administration, 1939. , 
‘The concept of natural ari4*’ 

2®This is a generalized .figdre tiakfen’^fromf HbytV 
study of 142 Ameridaii-cifeiS- Eby4 ^ 
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any given sector, which may be initially de- 
termined by topographic or other faaors. 
The places left by the upper-rent families 
as they move outward are taken over by 
families of lower economic status. 

The Hoyt thesis fits into the idea of radial 
growth which gives rise to the star-shaped 
city rather than to one of concentric zones. 
Yet Hoyt’s views and those of Burgess are 
not entirely incompatible. Much depends 
on the natural landscape and the initial 
changes made by man. Where there are no 
serious natural or man-made barriers — as 
in flat terrain — we do find cities which tend 
to conform to the Burgess theory. 

Various criticisms of both these theories 
have been made. Milla A. Alihan raised 
some teUing questions about the lack of 
clear-cut criteria in relating the concentric 
zones to various gradients, measured by in- 
dices of population, crime rates, and the 
like.^^ Her doubts about the assumed homo- 
geneity of population and culture within 
the zones might be equally applied to Hoyt’s 
view. On the basis of a careful review of 
a number of studies of American cities, 
Maurice R. Davie has also raised some seri- 
ous doubts as to the applicability of the con- 
centric-zone theory. He says it "'clearly does 
not apply to New Haven” nor to Greater 
Cleveland, studied by Howard W. Green, 
nor to 16 "self-contained cities” examined 
by Harland Bartholomew. For Davie the 
Burgess thesis is too simple for the complex 
facts of urban development. It neglects die 
important man-made topography which 
follows the building of railroads and in- 
dustri^.^® 

A more severe and far-readiing critique 
of both Burgess and Hoyt has been made 
by Walter Firey.^ He stressed the need to 
recognize the place of Sentiments and 
values as they affect urban growth and de- 
velopment and offers many strictures on the 
idea that econoknic competition for land 
is the important variable in determining 

See Alihaa; ii^: , “r r 

Matnrice R. Davk, '‘The pattmi of ^trban 
Pi ed., SfseM& ^ ^9 ximc8 

Crihla&gM 1947^ ' 


changes in business and residential locations. 
In his study of land use in Boston he at- 
tempts to document his thesis. Actually, as 
John James has pointed out, his findings 
do not entirely refute Hoyt’s thesis. And 
despite the topographical charaaer of 
Boston, some features of populational 
movement are not entirely incompatible 
with the zone theory. Certainly there are a 
nucleated center and certain gradients in 
social-cultural features as one moves from 
this center to the suburban areas.^® 

On the whole, then, the concepts and 
tools of ecological research have been an 
aid to our understanding of how cities 
arise, grow, and change their features. 
Moreover, the importance of cultural fac- 
tors must not be so overstressed as to lead 
us to ignore the place of either the natural 
or the man-made landscape of a given 
locality. Surely the ecological and the cul- 
tural are intertwined at many points. As 
Richard M. Hurd, one of the initiators of 
modern human ecology, put it, "Under- 
neath all economic laws, the final basis of 
human action is psychological, so that the 
last stage of analysis of the problems of the 
structure of cities, the distribution of util- 
ities, the earnings of the buildings which 
house them, and the land values resulting 
therefrom, turn on individual and collective 
taste and preference, as shown in social 
habits and customs.”®^ 

Urban Organizations and Institutions 

As sites grow in size, the complexity of 
human relation^ps becomes greater. Prob- 
lems of social regulation multiply as the 
doak of anonymity covers up the informal 
controls 'vriiich are so effective in primary 
communities. There life is relatively simple, 
and expeaed ways of behaving are con- 
trolled by a minimum of formal laws. But 
codification of laws is imperative in dries. 
To protect the cultural values of the 

^ See John Jan^, ‘’'A ciitiqne of Fitey’s Lam^ use 
in central Boston,** American Journal of Sociology y 
November, X948, 54 : 228-234. 

^ lSkhar4 M. Bted, Frinc^les of city land oalues, 
toi 1$.^ New York: Real Estate Record & 

permksioa. 
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community, institutions and organizations 
develop to insure their perpetuation. Since 
the most important social institutions will 
be discussed in Part Three, this seaion will 
review briefly certain facts about the urban 
aspeas of some of these institutions and 
organizations. Some comparisons with 
rural conditions will be made. 

Family. Although the urban family retains 
many of its primary-group features, an in- 
creasing proportion of the child-rearing 
funaions of the family are being assumed 
by nurseries, baby clinics, schools, play- 
ground organizations, and other agencies. 
Furthermore, many of the traditional house- 
hold duties, such as laundering, baking, 
and sewing, are transferred to commercial 
agencies. The shift to special-interest groups 
is evidenced in the divergent daily activities 
of various family members. Movies, lodges, 
labor unions, political associations, church 
groups, and a host of other organizations 
are readily available to city people, and each 
family member may choose those which 
most appeal to him. The individualization 
which stimulates mass reactions begins in 
the modem home. 

A number of interesting data regarding 
the family reveal the varied effeas of liv- 
ing in our cities. Fewer children per 100 
women of diildbearing age are bom in the 
city than in the country. (See chapter 13.) 
Not only are net reproduction rates higher 
in rural than in urban areas but the larger 
the city, the lower is the reproduction rate. 
Large cities have a higher percentage of 
families without young children than smaller 
cities. The abs^ce of diildren, however, 
seems to be made up fca: by lodgers, since 
the number of the latter is progressively 
greater from small to large cities. In con- 
trast, farm households report very few 
lodgers. The larger the city, the greater is 
the proportion of young men who have 
never married; but the proportion of young 
women married remains about the same re- 
gardless of size.®^ 

^ See cit., 11, 12. A good deal of 

the datst sT;immari 2 ed in section has been drawn 
from this hook and ftom Oar op, cit. 


Education. Urban facilities for education 
far outnumber those of the country. For 
example, in 1941-1942 the average annual 
cost per pupil for cities was $114; for rural 
areas, $80, And for the same year the city 
teachers were paid $2013; the rural, but 
$1018. On the other hand, country children 
attended school, on the average, about as 
many days per year as those in the city. The 
ratio was 146 to 152.®® The inequality be- 
tween rural and urban schools has been the 
subjea of hotly contested state legislation 
for equalization through subsidization of 
rural areas. Part of the diflPerence may, of 
course, be attributed to the greater special- 
ization of the city and to its readiness to ac- 
cept innovations, but a major factor is the 
variation in financial resources. So, too, 
cities not only excel in having the technical 
and professional schools and most univer- 
sities, but they also lead in the innovations 
in curricula and in providing specialized 
training for handicapped persons. In both 
elementary and secondary schools the su- 
perior teachers and most up-to-date build- 
ings and equipment are found in cities. 

The church. Although cities are often 
considered ’*sinful,*' relatively more people 
are members of urban churches than of rural 
ones. At the time of the December, 1936 
Census of Religious Bodies about half as 
many people reported attending urban 
churches as the number residing in urban 
areas, while less than one third as many 
people reported attendance at rural churches 
as there were persons living in places of less 
than 2500 population.®^ This does not 
mean, of course, that city people are greater 
participants but only that more of the 
churches which people attend are located 
in urban centers. It is a common observa- 
tion that many rural people go to church 
in near-by towns. Actually, urban centers 
have only a little more than half as many 

See Statistical summary of education, 1941-1942, 
p. 12. Washington, D. C.: Office of Education, 
1945. 

^ Estimated from Bmeau of the Census, Bali^ious 
bodies, 1936, Washington, D. C.: Govemn^t Pnnt- 
ing Office, 1941, and from the Census of Population 
for 1940, corrected to make valid compajisons. 
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churches as have rural areas, but the average 
number of members per church is greater, 
541 as compared to 133. However, urban 
parishes are much influenced by changes in 
population and ecological patterns. It is 
not uncommon for members of denomina- 
tions to attend church in neighborhoods 
long since abandoned by these people as 
places of residence. Also, it is evident that 
the secularism of city life gravely afiects 
loyalty to one*s church.®* 

Functions of city government. In a 
myriad ways government touches the lives 
of city inhabitants. In the apt words of 
W. F. Ogbum, '"It not only furnishes pro- 
teaion through the fire department, the 
police, and the courts, but it paves our 
streets, educates our children, collects gar- 
bage, determines what type of house may 
be built, provides recreation, lends us books 
to read, and sees that we do not get cheated 
in weight on purchases.** The shift from 
regulatory to service aaivities in city gov- 
ernments has caused their budgets to rise 
sharply. 

For urban incorporated places of over 2500, 
the total government costs in 1912 were $27.20 
per capita; in 1942, $49.18. In 1940, for cities 
over 100,000 the charges, including the inter- 
est and capital outlays as well as usual costs, 
averaged more than $60 per capita. This was 
highest in New York City, where it was 
$111.74, and lowest in Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, where it was but $26.11.®^ 

The medical facilities of cities are unques- 
tionably better than those of the country, 
and large cities are better-equipped with 
public health services than small ones.' 
Municipalities spend about twice as much 
per capita for such services as do rural coun- 
ties^ but public services are being extended 
to rural areas. The fact that the congestion 
of urban living is more conducive to infec- 

®®See, for example, “Brooklyn Protestantism, 
1930-1945. A study of sodal change and church 
trends” (mimeographed). Brooklyn: Brooklyn 
Church Mission Federation, 1946. 

Ogjbum, cif., p. 17. By permisskm. 

^ I%om J. Fted^c Dcwhurst and associates, 
America^ j p. 418. New York: Ihe 

Xweimeth Century Fund, 1947. 


tion from communicable diseases should 
not be overlooked in contrasting rural with 
urban conditions. Cities have higher rates 
for venereal diseases, tuberculosis, and epi- 
demic diseases. They also show a greater 
incidence of alcoholism, drug addiction, 
general paralysis, insanity, heart diseases, 
and cancer. Differences between rural and 
urban areas, however, are not as great as the 
variations within zones of cities themselves, 
which fact refleas the importance of eco- 
logical faaors. 

With the restriaion of informal reaeation 
in large cities goes the necessity of municipal 
provision for leisure time. In the cities the 
form of reaeation is more highly specialized 
and commercialized. Medium-sized cities 
have the highest ratio of park acreage to 
population, but large cities have more art 
galleries and symphony orchestras. The 
public expenditures for reaeation in cities 
over 30,000 population increase with the 
size of the city.®^ 

Social welfare. Systems of public assist- 
ance or relief have been essentially an urban 
phenomenon although the necessity for aid 
to rural groups is being inaeasingly recog- 
nized. The need for public help came 
with industrialization and the breakdown 
of family and neighborhood responsibility 
in caring for the underprivileg^.®® This 
phenomenon is illustrative of the change 
from intimate primary relationships to im- 
personal and secondary forms of association. 
One of the significant shifts in recent years 
has been from private to public welfare. 
As govemmentai agencies — local, state, 
and federal — have more and more as- 
sumed responsibility for direa or indirect 
monetary aid, the private agencies have 
tended to give inaeasing attention to the 
personality problems of people in distress, 
both economic and emotional. That non- 
governmental welfare work continues to 
be important is evidenced in the place of 
the co-ordinated community chests in 

OureitieSy op. 22-23. 

See Herbert H. Stroup, Social work: an introduc- 
tion to tho field. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1948. 
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Offenses Known to the Police, 1947 and 1940, per 100,000 Inhabitants'*^ 



POPULATION CLASS 


Over 250,000 

50,000-100,000 

Under 10,000 

Rural 

TYPE OF OFFENSE 







Under 2500 


1947 

1940 

1947 

1940 

1947 

1940 

1947 only 

urder and Non- 








negligenr Man- 


i 






slaughter 

7.1 

6.1 

6.3 

5.7 

4.3 

4.1 

6.4 

ipe 

16.0 

11.4 

9.9 

6.7 

10.1 

7.5 

13.6 

:)bbery 

85.7 

74.7 

43.0 

37.8 

24.8 

22.2 

19.2 

ggravated Assault 

85.8 

50.3 

88.8 

63.8 

37.2 

27.4 

36.6 

orglary 

! 450.6 

397.3 

392.3 

364.8 

248.2 

234.1 

145.6 

LTceny; Theft 

1007.1 

1039.0 

1038.3 

993.3 

647.9 

531.2 

199.2 

uto Theft 

197.1 

203.5 

186.8 

168.1 

116.1 

i 

94.7 

57.3 


joierican cities. For example, in 1920 there 
ere only 39 such organizations. In 1945 
lere were 772, and they raised over 220 mil- 
on dollars. This was at the peak of the war 
ears. Since then, though the number of 
ommunity chests has inaeased slightly, the 
mounts raised by their annual campaigns 
Lave faUen 

■Police and courts. The abs«ice of in- 
bnaal, primary-group social controls is evi- 
ienced in the high aime rates of cities the 
vorld over. The National Resources Com- 
nittee report on urbanism says: ”lhe out- 
Jtanding characteristics of urban delin- 
quency and criine are the emf^iasison crimes 
igainst property rather tbaii persons, the 
greater tendency toward carganized and 
zommercialized crime and the wide oppor- 
tunities for juvenile delinquency/" ® The 
size of cities bears a direa relationship to 
criminality, particularly to crime against 
property. Differences in three classes of 

Unborn crime reports, 1947, 18 : 79- Also 
ffom George B. Void, “Crime in city and country 
areas,“ 4mtds of the American Acadir^ of Politick 
and Soeiod ScieOGe,, 1941, 218 : 38'-45' By permission. 

^ See Ickxi B, Dawson, “Community chests,“ 
in Rnsseu H. Kurtz, ed., Soeiai mrkyear hock, 1947^ 
103^110. EieW Yodt: RtKsell Sage Foundation, 
1947. : . . ^ 

^ Qter ckiUt Gst., p. 58. 


cities and in rural areas are shown in 
Table 14. 

Not only do aime rates vary in urban and 
rural districts, but the patterns of aiminal 
condua differ. Marshall B. Clinard"s stud- 
ies show, among other things, that rural 
aiminals have greater mobility than rural 
nonoffenders, that their social attitudes tend 
to be impersonal, and that their offenses are 
usually committed in other than their home 
communities, ‘'Networks of aiminal rela- 
tionships were found to vary directly with 
the amount of urbanization of the areas 
from which offenders came.*" ^ 

Rural aiminals do not, as a rule, view 
their offenses as 'aiminal in the way that 
such behavior is viewed in cities by offend- 
ers and nonoffenders alike. Urban aime is 
marked by a criminal social type and a sub- 
culture of criminal behavior, often rather 
widely taken for granted. In fea, both 
ecological and cultural feaors are associated 
with urban aiminaiity.^ 

Marshall B. Clinard, “The process of urbaniza- 
tion and criminal behavior,’* American Journal of 
Sociology, 1942, 48 : 202. See also his ‘ ‘Rurfl criminal 
offmders,” ibid,, 1944, 50 : 38-45. 

^ On this tome, see, among others, Walter Reck- 
less, Crimmal pelJemor, New York: M^jraw-Ifill 
Book Coic^pany, 1940j E. H. Sutherla^, Frineiples 
of ermimli^, ©d., rev., PhUadelpIdiriJ. 
pincott Company, :i939; Rutii Cavan, 
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Business. The business organizations of 
large cities are obviously more specialized 
and more extensive than those in small cities. 
Some striking differences have been re- 
ported by Amos H. Hawley in his analysis 
of 1780 cities reported in the 1935 Census of 
Business. He found that the number of 
business enterprises per 1000 population de- 
creased with the size of the city but that the 
larger the community, the larger the indi- 
vidual enterprise tended to be. Distance 
between cities affects the magnitude of 
selling, for overlapping hinterlands meant 
lower sales for each city concerned. He 
also discovered that the age composition 
influences the kinds of business. For ex- 
ample, communities in which the propor- 
tion of old persons is high have more Aan 
their share of drugstores and eating places. 
In general, cities with large numbers of 
foreign-bom have lower average sales than 
those made up chiefly of native-born.*^ 

Industry. Specialization in industry has 
been an important impetus to the growth 
of cities. Usually the type of industry of 
a city is determined by the namral resources, 
but not necessarily so. Many te^^e mills, 
for example, are situated where large con- 
centrations of people have already formed 
rather than in the places where raw materials 
are produced. Labor markets, transporta- 
tion facilities, legislation, and other factors 
which might give competitive advantage 
are all important. Certain industries have 
moved from centers of cities to the open 
country or smaller towns adjacent to large 
cities in order to gain certain advantages, 
such as lower land values or cheaper labor. 
However, certain industries with large capi- 
tal investments and requiring huge labor 
resources, find it more advantageous to re- 
main in large cities, Industries of particular 
type, such as dothing, printing, and light 
manufacturing, have definitely favored the 
metropolitan qmters. 

:w Yofkv Uioiaas Y. Oowell 

^ kiid . Clifeid B., Shaw, DeUnqumcy 
Oatago Press, 1929. 
iLf Hawle:^,f eooj^gk^ study of 

urhah senri^ Amerkan Sociological 


Levels of living. Cities are characterized 
by high costs of living and crowded hous- 
ing. But these facts do not tell the whole 
story. We must analyze income, cost of 
living, and housing to get an adequate idea 
of the level of urban living. 

As pointed out in chapter 14, the average 
income in cities is higher than it is in rural 
areas. The various comparisons made there 
need not be repeated. (See pages 249-252.) 
Obviously dollars earned, as related to levels 
of living, must be equated to the purchasing 
power of money at any given time. (See 
chapter 22.) 

During the depression of the 1930 s both 
wages and prices declined. With returning 
prosperity they both began to rise again, 
probably with average incomes going up at a 
faster rate than costs. Bearing these facts in 
mind, note that in 1936 the arithmetical aver- 
age income for all urban families, that is, in 
places over 2500, was slightly more than 
$2000. In 1946 it was about $3000. Combin- 
ing the incomes of all nonfarm individuals 
not in families with those of families gave an 
average of about $2600 for 1946. 

In general the larger the place, the higher 
the average income. For urban places of less 
than 50,000 people, the median total income 
for families and individuals (in the sense used 
above) was about $2500, and about $3000 in 
cities of one million or more. Incomes in the 
localities which fell between these extremes 
had an intermediate position.^ For differ- 
ences in family income in terms of size of 
locality, see Figure 47. 

Of the various indicators of levels of living, 
housing is one of the best. Yet the situation 
in the United States is not too satisfactory, at 
least as measured by the standards of experts 
and reformers. However, compared to other 
countries, we were much better off even before 
the devastation of World War II than such 
places as Japan, Germany, Russia, and parts of 
Britain. A survey of 1930 showed that we had 
proportionately twice as many bathrooms as 
Great Britain and Canada, four times as many 
as Germany, and twelve times as many as 
France and Sweden. We led in the proportion 
of homes with electric lights, central heating, 

^ See “Incomeof ^ nonfafin population: 1946,** 
Cmrom fopdation n forts: consmmr income t Bureau of 
the Census, series P-60, no^ Juue 3, 1948. 
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id Other facilities and suffered far less over- 
rowding.^ 

From the end of World War I till the end 
f the 1940*s at least, efforts to meet the 
ousing shortage in various countries have 
ot been very successful. High costs of 
ibor and materials, and overhead costs, 
nake either private building, or that by 
orporations as an investment, unprofitable, 
rhe situation in the United States — as 
hown by a large sample survey by the 
bureau of the Census •— as of April, 1947 is 
rummari 2 ed as follows: 

**The survey indicated that about 2 out of 
2 very 3 dwellings in the Nadon had all of the 
Following designated facilities: electric light- 
ing and running water; and flush toilet, bath- 
tub or shower, and installed cooking facilities 
for exclusive use of the unit’s occupants. . The 
highest proportion of dwelling units having 
all designated facilities was in urban areas, 
about 83 per cent, while the rural-nonfarm and 
rural-farm areas had 54 per cent and 19 per 
cent, respectively.** ^ 

The situation thus presented represents 
a minimum requirement. By standards of 
experts, much higher percentages of Amer- 

^ From A Report of the President’s Commission 
cm Higher Education, education for Ammcaa 

dmoeracy^ vol. 2, p. 19. Washington, D. ‘C.: Gov- 
Printing Office, 1947. 

^ See Dewhurst, cf, cit.y pp. 147-148. 

From * 'Housing characteristics of the United 
States: Ai«il, 1947,!^C»fr«»r papulati&a repdrts: hosu’- 
mg. Bureau of the Census, series P-70, no. 1, Octo- 
ber 29, 1947* pp. 1*2. 


ican homes are substandard. As of 1940, at 
least, careful estimates stated that **35 per 
cent of the total number of dwelling units 
in urban areas were substandard,” . . . while 
’'probably about two thirds of the . . . 
farmhouses of the country were substandard 
. . . and about a third of the [latter] needed 
to be replaced.** ^ 

The manner in which housing needs will 
or may be met is uncertain. Since private 
capital does not find housing profitable, and 
since costs of constmaion generally have 
risen greatly, there has been increasing pres- 
sure on both local and federal governments 
to assume some of the responsibility for 
meeting the situation. After various tries at 
different agencies, the federal government 
now has the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, set up in 1934, and the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, established in 1947. 
The former does not make loans but insures 
private lending institutions against losses on 
residential and property-improvement loans 
if the lattet meet agency standards. The 
program of the latter is slum clearance and 
aid in construction of low-rent housing, in 
connection with local agencies. 

Patterns of Interaction 

So far, tlje expanding range of interaction 
has been treat^ in terms of the ecology 
of the city and of its social-cultural organ- 

^ De'^nrst, op. cit.^ pp. 161, 163. By permissiem. 
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ization from an external and institutional 
standpoint. The social and psychological 
nature of some of the changes in the inter- 
actional patterns will be discussed in this 
section. 

A superficial observer might imagine that 
modern cities are by all odds the most favor- 
able places for social interaction. And, 
truly, in terms of sheer physical crowding, 
the urban hurry and bustle that one expe- 
riences in a rush-hour bus or subway train 
provides physical, though highly superficial, 
social contaas. But mere contact is not the 
kind of interaction which satisfies human 
needs. It has often been said that persons 
may feel more lonely in large cities than 
anywhere else. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the incidental and temporary nature 
of transitory physical contiguity in urban 
mass society and the shared experience and 
interstimulation of members of a small com- 
munity and its neighborhoods. In fact, we 
may well ask what has happened to the cus- 
tomary neighborhoods under urbanization. 

Neighborhoods in the city. In rural and 
small-town life the neighborhood continues 
to have a definite place. It is the area of 
borrowing and lending, or mutual aid, and 
of intimate gossip. In earlier periods it 
seldom had any very formal organizations. 
Yet urban influences afifect both neighbor- 
hood and community life in rural and small- 
town areas. The rise of secondary-group 
organization of society means the introduc- 
tion of all sorts of formal associations bear- 
ing on agriculture, education, religion, and 
reaeation where there were none before. 
Yet in the open country and in the village 
the basic neighborhood pattern tends to 
remain. (See diapter 14.) 

The city, especially as it grows larger, is 
characterized in part by the decline and 
even loss of neighborly interaction. Obvi- 
ously residence in a city affords opportu- 
nities for contacts of intimate and congenial 
sort, yet, on the whole, personal relations 
tend to be superficial, less intimate, and 
less pemmient than in rural or town life. 
Varied special interests and the segmental- 
izadon of living make for a wide ^ange of 


social outlets. Relations tend to be of a 
touch-and-go variety. There is an enormous 
choice, and usually only time and money 
are limiting faaors. One is not dependent 
on particular people with reference to work 
or play. 

A number of faaors help account for the 
lessening of the importance of neighbor- 
hood contaas for the city-dweller. (1 ) There 
are a high division of work and an individ- 
ualization of interest. (2) High residential 
mobility does not permit a sense of settling 
down to any one street or seaion of the city. 
(3) Easy availability of transit facilities for 
reaching work or friends reduces the need 
to seek contacts next door. And (4) a wide 
variety of voluntary associations outside the 
immediate environs of one’s residence pro- 
vides outlets for one’s interests. Let us see 
what place the latter have in the lives of 
city people. 

Voluntary associations. Noel P. Gist and 
L. A. Halbert list nine classes of more or 
less voluntary organizations in American 
dries: vocational, religious, political, educa- 
tional, dvic, fraternal, reaeational, ”art’* 
groups such as music societies, and "and- 
sodal” (underworld organizadons and 
aiminal gangs).^^ The place of such asso- 
dadons varies with the size and culture of 
the city. 

In his study of Boulder, Colorado, F. A. 
Bushee found 268 social organizations for 
adults. Yet nearly one third of the adults 
(29 per cent) reported no affiliation with any 
of these, and 25 per cent of those who did be- 
long to an organization said that the church 
was the only one with which they were asso- 
ciated. Moreover, as so many other studies 
show, the higher the social-economic status, 
the more extensive the social partidpadon in 
such groups. Two thirds of the adults listed 
as living in substandard homes had no member- 
ships in any formal assodadons. Also, as is 
common, a higher ratio of women than men 
reported such formal participation.^^ 

Noel P. Gist and L. A. Halbert, Urban society, 
3rd ed., p. 277. New York: The Thomas Y. Crowell 
Conmany, 1948. 

®®See F, A. Bushee, **Sodal organizations in a 
small city,’* American Journal of Sociology, 1945, 
51 : 217-226. 
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Apparently the larger the community, the 
wer the proportion of adults who become 
)rmally affiliated with voluntary organha- 
ons. While the sample was small and perhaps 
ot truly representative, Mirra Komarovsky's 
:udy of 2223 adult residents of New York 
lity is informative, Exduding possible formal 
hurch membership, she found 60 per cent of 
he working class and *’53 per cent of the 
/hite-collar men" had no formal group affili- 
ation, unless it was the church. For women, 
he corresponding percentages were 88 and 63. 
\.gain social-economic status plays a part. In 
ill occupational categories except professional 
ind for men and women ’’earning under $3000 
. . the unaffidiated persons constituted a 
majority." ^ 

Community-wide organizations to satisfy 
some of the needs for social contaa have 
long been a part of urban life. Settlement 
houses, various organizations for youth, and 
others represent an effort to provide socially 
healthy reaeation and education for indi- 
viduals who do not otherwise have these 
advantages. Some of their most effeaive 
work, moreover, is done on the neighbor- 
hood basis. How a given crisis may serve 
to stimulate formal organizations and at 
least temporarily revive neighborliness in 
large cities is illustrated in air-raid-warden 
organizations and ’’drives'' for the Red 
Cross and other organizations. Sometimes 
out of these was bom a certain friendliness 
which had not been apparent previously. 

Yet, on the whole, ihe larger the com- 
munity, the more likely are we to find a 
sense of isolation, loss of intimacy widi 
others, and other marks of mass society. A 
central integrating set of values may be 
difficult to find. The opportunities for per- 
sonal choice and a certain cultural pressure 
toward diffuseness counteract the chances 
for a more integrated focus of activity. 
’’Purchasability of servicesand things" ten^ 
to displace "personal relations as a basis of 
association," ^ The roles of the individual 

^ See Mirra Komarovsky, "The voluntary assod- 
atioBS of urban* dwellers," American Sociological 
vmtf^ 1946 , 11 : 686-698. By permission. 

See Louis Winh, "Urbanism as a way of life," 
American Journal oj Stki^^, 1938, 44 : 17. This ^- 
tire article is i Classic statement on the social 
psychology erf dty life. 


become so varied and so specialized that 
both competition and co-operation seldom 
involve the whole personality. One comes 
to feel oneself but a combination of bits 
and pieces, not an integrated participant in 
his society and its culture. 

Yet we must not neglect the fact that the 
dty also induces variability, inventiveness,* 
and cultural change. Urban life may and 
does foster creativeness in basic as well as 
in secondary situations, in personal life or- 
ganization, and with reference to larger 
social-cultural movements. The challenge 
is one of balancing the crowd-public or 
mass-society trends with those which give 
some institutional and partidpant stability 
and some opportunity for creativeness. So 
far we have not attained this co-ordination. 

Maladjustments. The individual in the 
urban mass often faces the serious threat of 
insecurity and isolation. The absence of, or 
loss of, deeper and more whole-hearted 
contaas may induce a sense of sodal void 
and normlessness. If sense of insecurity, 
of loneliness, of disconnectedness in living 
becomes acute, personal disorganization 
frequently results. One convindng measure 
of the failure to adjust in our culture is the 
inddence of suidde. 

The number of people who take their 
own lives varies with the business cyde, 
being higher during depressions and lower 
in prosperous times. But, even so, the rates 
for dries are higher than for rural areas. In 
general, too, the suidde rate inaeases di- 
rectly with inaease in the size of the dties.^® 

likewise, mental disorders are indicators 
of difficulty in making sodal adjustments. 
But, as diown in chapter 14, rural-urban 
differences in the inddence of mental break- 
downs are hard to determine. Mental mal- 
adjustments are probably more the funaion 
of sodal-economic status, kind of emotional 
and intellectual balance, and absence of 
frustration and anxiety than of residence on 
a farm or in a city. 

Yet it is well to note that the distribution 
of mental disorders corresponds in part to 
the ecological areas of our cities. The 

“ tikr cHies, op, cit., pp. 10-11. v 
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work of R. E. L Paris and H. W. Dunham, 
for example, shows that the dementia-prae- 
cox or schizophrenic cases tend to be con- 
centrated in the disorganized areas of the 
city. On the other hand, the manic-depres- 
sive insanities follow no sharply typical pat- 
tern, although sHghtly more cases come 
from the higher economic and social levels 
of the population. 

While an ecological mapping of mental- 
disorder cases affords no causal explanation 
as to the inception of these difficulties, it 
does lay the foundation for further study of 
the kind of factors in urban life which tend 
to induce certain types of breakdown and 
particular frequencies of the same.^ 

Integration. In spite of the dominance of 
secondary-group interests and of impersonal 
relations, most urban communities possess 
some degree of integration around primary- 
group norms and have some common goals 
and common values in life. But the loss of 
many primary integrative faaors in city Hfe 
has been the subject of frequent comment. 
It is difficult to measure such matters. How- 
ever, Edward L. Thorndike and Robert C. 
Angell have both made attempts to do so.^^ 
A review of the study of the latter will serve 
to show a particular approach to this topic. 

For selected cities Angell collected certain 
sociological data on education, employment 
of women, ratio of native to foreign-born, 
reaeation, and other items. He also set up 
some criteria of social integration as defined 
in the form of indices of community activity 
with regard to welfare work and crime. On 
the bases of his data and his indices, he tried to 
classify the communities as '’consistent'' or 

See R. E. L. Paris and H. W. Dunham, Mental 
du&rders in urban areas. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939. For soJ^ oonfirmation of the 
FatisrDunham interp-etation, see Qarence W. 
Schroeder, “Mental didders in cities,’* American 
Journal of Sociology, 1942, 48 : 40-47. The htm: study 
covered Kansas Qty (Mi^uri), St, Louis, Milwau- 
kee, Omaha, and Pecwria. 

See Edward L. Thorndike, Your city, 1939, and 
his 144 matter ckbes, 1940^ Ch«>tli) Mew Yoric: Har- 
cotrt. Brace iSt Company. And Robert C. Angell, 
‘The soc^ mtegratii^df sdbcted Amaican dties,'** 
AmkrnJdrkm ifSocid^A^li 47 s 5?S^592; also 
h^ of Amtitm ^ of.^oup and 

New Ycdtt MkOtaw^liSl Book Ccm- 
pany, 1^1. ' ’ ^ 


'^inconsistent." The former conformed to his 
standard of integration or did not conform. 
The latter were those where there was a mix- 
ture of favorable and unfavorable elements. 

From his findings Angell tentatively con- 
cluded that social integration in cities tends 
to be higher where (1 ) there is a long tradition 
of strong support of schools, libraries, and 
public recreation, (2) where fewer mothers 
are gainfully employed, (3) where there is a 
high proportion of native-white population, 
(4) where there is the least disparity among 
incomes by class groupings. The "inconsist- 
ent" communities typified certain rapid tran- 
sitions from primary-group controls — as 
witnessed in certain smaller cities which had 
not been able to mobilize locally in the face 
of the depression of the 1930’s — or they were 
communities (chiefly in the border states) with 
higher proportions of Negroes and high crime 
rates but in which there was considerable var- 
iation in the scope and nature of the welfare 
program. 

While Angell’s study is admittedly tenta- 
tive, it suggests some ways for measuring 
the emergence of culture patterns of mass 
society. This is a vital matter in our present- 
day world, where the city has more and 
more come to dominate the entire culture. 

Future Trends 

There is evidence to show that we are ap- 
proaching an end to the hit-or-miss growth 
of cities. The evident result of this histori- 
cal process, wifli its overcongestion in cen- 
tral areas, its slums and "blighted" sections, 
and its general planlessness, has compeUed 
various interest-groups and their leaders to 
take thou^t and action with reference to 
future urban development, Almost every- 
one seems convinced that the urban way of 
life is here to stay. Hence the possible con- 
trol of its future direction and content be- 
comes crucial. 

Urban planning. Since the larger theo- 
retical implications of social-cultural plan- 
nii^g will be treated in chapter 32, we shall 
but briefly note some of the vital and more 
immediate issues of urban planning. The 
basic aim of Sdch planning is the reorganiza- 
tion of the community so as to secure the 
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:est economic efficiency and the most 
actory attainment of physical and psy- 
Dgical well-being of its inhabitants. To 
5 this about any program must take into 
unt three variables: space, people, and 
ire. Any planning which negleas any 
of these elements is bound to prove in- 
.plete and inadequate, 
s to the relation of space to people and 
r ways of life, planners will do well to 
: in mind that any community — be it 
, region, or nation — operates best when 
as sufficient territory in which *'all of its 
dally contingent funaions find spatial 
cuktion."^ This ’’proportionality in 
allocation of space,” as.Firey calls it, or 
It George K. Zipf terms '’integrality of 
itory,” ^ must, in turn, be correlated 
h cultural and psychological factors. All 
» frequently attention has been given to 
‘ spatial and physical aspects only. 


Without going into details, we may list 
ne of the important things which sound 
)an planning will take into account: (1) As 
the physical aspects, any plan must concern 
slf with the accessibility of people to their 
ices of work, play, and worship. To make 
LS effective involves sane regulations and 
isible projects as to street, zone, and land- 
e planning from the standpoint of the whole 
mmunity. (2) In connection with this, 
icient systems of transportation must be 
ovided. (3) The planners must consider 
>using, its location, cost, and comfort. This 
►nsideration will include programs for the 
sarance of slums and reconstruction of 
ighted areas, such as the shanty-town 
inges.®® (4) Ample provision must be made 
•r parks, playgrounds, and various reaea- 
3nal areas. (5) Adequate provision for the 
iblic control of disease and the improvement 
: health must be included. And (6) pkns 
►r effective decentralization must also be 
tade. These will mean a correlation of city 
ith metropolitan planning. 


See Hrey, op, cif., p. 328- 
^ See' George K. Zita, National unity and disunity, 
. 33. Bloortungton, Indiana: Principia Press, 1941. 
hk is a most su^estive book. 

®®For suggestive comment see Walter Firey, 
Ecolo^cal CQOsic^ations in planning for urban 
inges, ' American Socidogical Review, 1^, 11: 411- 
23. 


The physical changes just listed are but a 
means to the end of human satisfactions. 
Plans to improve the social -psychological 
factors are not easy to work out. In our 
diffused, if not confused, urban society it 
is very hard to motivate individuals with 
reference to total community needs and 
projects. Such things as special and seg- 
mental interests and habits, prejudices 
focused on class or group hostilities, and 
lack of common universe of discourse among 
various groups make it difficult to get 
personal identification with the symbols 
and aaivities of the community as a 
whole. 

If we turn to the neighborhood, we find 
almost as much difficulty. In certain ways 
man has massed himself together physically 
only to find himself separated psychologi- 
cally as he never was before. To accomplish 
anything constructive through the neigh- 
borhood we must locate felt needs for im- 
provement and develop competent local 
leadership. In the past the need to help 
immigrant groups, racial minorities, and 
the otherwise underprivileged led to the 
development of settlement houses. So, 
too, the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.CA., Y.M.H.A., 
CYO, and others have helped meet com- 
munity problems at the neighborhood level. 
More recently there has been much public 
concern with problems of delinquency and 
youthful crime. In New York City, for 
example, through the public school system, 
so-called Community Councils were organ- 
ized to deal with problems of youth at the 
neighborhood levd.®^ A more far-reaching 
program is that set in motion under the 
leadership of Saul D. Alinsky in Chicago. 
The People’s Organization was developed 
in the ’’Back of the Yards” area to deal with 
larger neighborhood and local community 
problems, such as housing, health, delin- 
quency, and employment. This institution 
is really a federation of a number of more 

Willkm F. Russell, *Trom ‘trouble 
to neighborhood,"’ New York Times, magazine sec- 
tic^ April 13, 1 s 47. For a report on another inter- 
esting community program, see Edwin Powers, 
“An expmment in p-evention of delkKjuency,” 
Amuds of th American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 1949, 261 : 77-88. 
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specialized neighborhood and communit 7 
organizations.®^ 

Finally, it is important in a democracy 
that as far as possible individuals and groups 
have a hand in the planning and execution 
of any community projects which concern 
them. The imposition of plans and pro- 
grams from centralized, autocratic agencies 
will definitely limit if not destroy the effec- 
tiveness of the best-laid plans. All too fre- 
quently this fact has been ignored by over- 
ardent planners. (See chapter 32.) 

The dominance of the city. It is apparent 
everywhere not only that the city is growing 
in population at the expense of the country 
but also that urban culture is rapidly spread- 
ing to the rural areas. The growth of the 
city as a market for farm products and as a 
center of trade and financial control over the 
rural regions provides the economic back- 
ground for this increasing dominance of the 
city. Along with rapid transportation, in- 
creased urban-newspaper circulation in rural 
areas, and the coming of the motion picture 
and the radio has gone a diffusion to the 
country from the city of a wide variety of 
urban attitudes, ideas, and habits. Whether 
he likes it or not, the country dweller is 
rapidly falling under the spell of the city. 

Much has been written about the dangers 
to our whole culture and society from the 
overwhelming dominance of the city, and 
there has been considerable talk about de- 
centralization of the city. Up to a certain 

See Saul D. Alinskjr, Keveille for radicals. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1946. 


point this has been possible. For example, 
electrical power permits the shifting of light 
machine-industry into suburban and even 
rural areas. So, too, improved facilities for 
travel have increased the growth of subur- 
ban centers around the larger cities. These 
changes do not mean less but more urban 
domination, since the fundamental urban 
culture remains. Since the machine and 
modern commercial organization lie at the 
basis of urban life, we cannot escape the 
cultural changes implied in this life unless 
we drastically change the whole economic 
order. To give up this culture itself would 
likely mean a decrease in population, a de- 
cline in standards of living, and a return to 
a preindustrial life. There is no indication, 
at present, that we are headed in that 
direction. 

Yet the problems raised by the city are 
to be faced in terms of the whole culture 
and not by any simple devices, no matter 
how plausible they may sound in a period 
of crisis. Rural isolation is over. The indi- 
vidualism of the American farmer may con- 
tinue to handicap his adjustment to urban 
industrial culture, but in the end he must 
capitulate and adapt himself to the special- 
ization and the commercial organization of 
agriculture. Unless he does this, the whole 
matter of agricultural production may some 
day be taken out of his hands by state or 
private corporations, manned by experts 
and technicians who will raise our food- 
stuffs in the pattern of modern factory 
production and not in that of the ancient 
folk community. 


Interpretative Summary 

1. Present-day urban culture was born largely of the Industrial Revolution, the effects of 
which began to be felt in England in the late 18th century, in western Europe in the 
eady 19th century, and in the United States in the last quarter of the 19th century. The 
modern urban pattern is now spreading over the rest of the world. 

2. Qties represent the most extensive physical and ecological modification of the '"natural 
landscape** which mankind has attempted. 

3. In a, dynapic society, such as ours, various ecological processes — concentration and 
centralization, segregation, invasion, and succession — come into operation. Also, 
decentralization appears when cities get too complex and confused as to fiinaion and 
structure. 
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Various theoretical schemes have been developed to help study and interpret urban 
cological processes. Two of the best-known are the concentric-zone theory and the 
ector theory. 

t must not be forgotten, however, that ecological processes are always tied to social- 
:ultural processes. 

The urban way of life is quite distinct from the rural. The psychological features of the 
brmer include such features as: high degree of impersonality, high mobility, high degree 
)f specialization of occupation or other roles, sense of anonymity, loneliness, and 
ibsence of solidarity with others, large number of special-interest groups which have 
ittle direct relationship with each other, and the ’’money nexus/* These are the features 
>f mass society as some sociologists use the concept. 

This way of life is gradually invading the rural areas and may in time come to dominate 
diem also. 

Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 

A. Questions and Exercises 
What factors determine the location of a city? 

Name and characterize the chief ecological processes which operate in American cities. 
Piscuss critically the concentric-zone theory of urban growth. Also the seaor theory. 
What elements in modern life do these theories tend to neglea? 

In what ways is size of city related to social characteristics? 

Compare the city and the country with respect to age distribution, sex ratio, foreign- 
born composition, suicide, characteristics of churches, and occupational distribution. 
What is meant by the expression ’’the urban way of life** or ’’urbanism**? 

Summarize the principal differences between farmers and urbanites in ideas, attitudes, 
and habits. 

What are the most essential differences in interaaional patterns of rural and urban 
people? 

What conditions keep the American farmer from fully absorbing the urban culture 
around him? 

J5. Further Peading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
r supplementary reading: 

ingsley Davis, Human society^ chapter 12. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. 

A good treatment of urban and rural patterns and their interrelations. 

. Clair Drake and H. R. Cayton, Black metropolis. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
ny, 1945. 

A thorough description and interpretaticaa of basic problems confronting both the Negro 
id the white in Chicago, especially on the effects cff segregation, 

obert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 

A dasric ^dy of the society and culture of a small Midwestern American industri^ city. 

obert S. tynd and Hden M. Lynd, Middletown in transition. New York: Harcourt, 
race Sc Company, 1937. 

A follow-up on Ae first book after ten years. * . 
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Lewis Mumford, Tie culture of cities. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1938. 

A philosophic and literary analysis of modern urban life, but highly suggestive. 

Innes H. Pearse and L. H. Crocker, The Beckham experiment^ a study in the living structure 
of society. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1943. 

An interesting and suggestive account of a neighborhood project in London, England. 

Carolyn Ware, Greenwich Village, 1920-1930, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. 

A study of a special cultural neighborhood in New York Qty. 

W. F. Whyte, Street corner society: the social structure of an Italian slum, Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1943. 

A competent and insightful descriptive analysis of boys* groups in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Harvey W. Zorbaugh, Gold Coast and slum: a sociological study of Chicago's near north side. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Pre^, 1929. 

One of the early studies of an interesting area in Chicago. It provides a contrast between 
life on a desirable lake front and a rapidly changing and deteriorating area near by. 
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THOUGH the modem city typifies the sec- 
dary organization of society in its fullest 
ise, another important spatial division 
lich we call the region has arisen in mod- 
1 times. For the most part, the considera- 
>n of regions has been confined chiefly to 
ographic and cultural variabilities within 
>liticd states. The international aspeas of 
gionalism have only recently emerged as 
prime importance in relation to probable 
Drld economic and political organization. 
It intranational as well as international 
gions involve more than economic and 
Dlitical matters. Population, language, 
?gree of industrialization, and specific cul- 
iral divergences as well as likenesses have 
leir place. In this chapter we shall deal 
ith the region as a factor in our expanding 
odd of interaction and culture. Certain 
ther aspeas dealing with planning will be 
iscussed in chapter 31 . After discussing the 
eneral topic of regions and regionalism, 
^e shall take up metropolitan distrias and 
irger geographic cultural regions within 
le nation-state. Some aspeas of interna- 
ional regionalism will be dealt with in 
hapter 23» 

^rational and International Regions 

Areas larger than the primitive, peasant- 
ural, or urban community often possess 
onsiderable geographic and cultural unity. 
This faa has both practical and theoretical 
mplications for social science. 

Varied views about regions. Since an- 
:ient times geographers have attempted to 
rharaaerize differences in large land and 
vater masses. They talk of equatorial, 
;emperate, and polar zones and of * ‘natural 
regions,*' that is, any part of the earth’s sur- 
face which possesses homogeneous physio- 


graphic features. In modern times “re- 
gional geography” arose as a special disci- 
pline dealing with “the mutual relations 
between men and the natural environments 
of the regions or areas in which they live.” ^ 

Historians, also, in tracing cultural 
changes have dealt not only with empires 
and nations but with regions both within 
and outside particular political boundaries. 
Such overall concepts as Oriental or Occi- 
dental ethos bespeak a vague regional divi- 
sion on cultural grounds. (See chapter 3.) 
So, too, the concept of “culture area” in 
anthropology has something in common 
with the concepts of regions and regional- 
ism. While the anthropologists’ main con- 
cern in this connection has been to uncover 
likenesses and differences in culture, none- 
theless they often recognize certain physio- 
graphic foundations, at least to some fea- 
tures of their data.^ 

The students of human ecology tend to 
view the region as representing a certain 
adaptation or equilibrium among compet- 
ing and/or co-operating forces involving 
plant, animal, and human populations as 
these are related to culture and social 
organization. 

The businessman, like the economist, 
tends to view the region as a base for the 
use of resources and industry. In contrast, 
the politician and the political scientist are 
inclined to regard the region from the stand- 
point of effective governmental adminis- 
tration touching both economic and polit- 

^ Quoted from H. H. Burrows in Natural Re- 
sources Committee, Kegional factors in national plan- 
ning and development^ p. 141. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1935. 

* See Clark Wissler, The American Indian^ 3td ed., 
pp. 220-'248, New York: Oxford University Press, 
1938; and M. J. Herskovits, “A preliminiy con- 
sideration of the culture areas of Africa,” American 
Anthropologist^ 1924, 26 : 50-63, for examples of such 
treatment, 
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ical considerations. The sociologist and the 
cultural anthropologist deal not only with 
the natural resources, the economic, and 
the political aspects but also with other 
social-cultural features of the region. In 
particular, they try to analyze the regional 
phenomenon as a phase of the larger society 
and its culture. 

Definition of region and regionalism. 
In view of such varied interests and stand- 
points, it is not easy to define region. The 
National Resources Committee, set up to 
study among other matters the problem of 
regions and regionalism, obtained the con- 
sensus of ten leading regional geographers 
and of two regional sociologists on the 
proper characterization of regions.® They 
agreed (l) that a region is **generally con- 
sidered to be an area exhibiting homoge- 
neity in one or more aspeas,’* (2) that it 
may be delineated in terms of ''many fac- 
tors*' and hence that its areal extent will 
vary "with the factor or factors selected for 
generalization," and (3) that the concept 
should be applied not to small but to larger 
areas, although just how "large" an area 
should be considered a region is not stated. 
The experts further agreed that "regional 
boundaries are usually indefinite, being 
zones rather than lines," and that of neces- 
sity any boundaries drawn will to some ex- 
tent be arbitrary. There was a good deal of 
difference of opinion as to how important 
regional faaors should be or might be 
thought to be, with reference to national 
planning. 

Viewed descriptively and more specifi- 
cally, a region involves, among other, the 
following factors: (l) There is a physio- 
graphic foundation in^climate, topography, 
natural resources, and plants and animals. 
(2) There is always a ba^c economic com- 
ponent linked to these "natural" environ- 
mental factors. (3) In terms of human set- 
tlement and of culture — especially the 
eccmomic phases and social organization — 
the people in a region, in time, tend to take 
cm certain distinctive characteristics of 

® Data , ^uSmuiarized from , Natioaaal Resources 
CoiamttjBe, eit.i pp. 145-149. 


thinking and aaing. Finally (4) there may 
or may not be some governmental counter- 
part to the region. In the United States the 
governmental aspects have been entangled 
either in sectionalism or in a certain separa- 
tism of the various individual states. These 
political faaors have interfered with or cut 
across the "natural" and otherwise "cul- 
tural" regions. On the contrary, France is 
an example of a country where, in spite of 
strong central government, regions have 
been linked rather closely with provincial 
and local administrations.'^ With respea to 
the international scene, large "natural" re- 
gions have often been cut up by small polit- 
ical states which have periodically struggled 
over the full control of. these areas. (See 
below.) 

Regionalism essentially is both a theory 
of, and a program regarding, the place of 
the region in national and international 
culture. On the practical side, for instance, 
it arose in France and elsewhere as a reaaion 
to undue centralization of economic and 
political power. In the United Sutes, on 
the contrary, it seems, in part, to have 
emerged as a counteractant to the serious 
interstate barriers to economic and other 
unification of large "natural" areas. 

Some of those concerned with national 
planning have charaaerized regionalism as 
"a clustering of environmental, economic, 
social, and governmental faaors to such an 
extent that a distina consciousness of sep- 
arate identity within the whole, a need for 
autonomous planning, a manifestation of 
cultural peculiarities, and a desire for admin- 
istrative freedom are theoreticahy recog- 
nized and actually put into effea." ® 
Viewed in this light, regionalism is a social- 
cultural movement involving a theory, a 
metiiod of study and analysis of certain 
faas, and a plan for carrying out a political- 
economic program. Such movements have 
been confined chiefly to public and quasi- 
public agencies or associations within the 
national state. Serious regional research and 

^See Hedwig Hintze, ‘‘Regionalism/' Encyclo- 
pdia of the social sciences^ 13 : 208-218. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. 

® National Re^urces ^mmittee, o-p. cit., p. 138. 
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planning with a view to international organ- 
zation may also, in time, emerge. 

Metropolitan Distrias 

As certain cities grow in size and impor- 
:ance, the periphery of the supporting hin- 
lerland may expand so far that there emerges 
what have come to be known as metropoli- 
tan districts. These are essentially what 
Patrick Geddes aptly termed ‘'conurba- 
tions.*' ® The extent of such an area is de- 
termined, in part, by the commuting of 
workers and retail buyers who move daily 
to and from the center by railroad or auto- 
mobile. In the larger metropolitan dis- 
tricts, such as New .York, Qiicago, or Phil- 
adelphia, this may reach out more than 50 
miles, although the modal distance is prob- 
ably from 20 to 40 miles. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that nearly one 
half the population of this country lives 
within an hour’s automobile ride of some 
city of 100,000 or more. But the influence 
of a metropolis reaches far beyond these 
immediate contaas, especially through the 
newspaper, the radio, and the economic 
functions. 

The dominance of conurbations is more 
striking in Britain than in this country. Brit- 
ain “is small and highly urbanized, compar- 
able . . . with New England. ... Its big 
cities are within 50 or 60 miles of each 
other.** ^ This means much overlapping 
among the various metropMDlitan districts 
and much less hinterland. The radii vary 
with the size of the city. For London it is 
50 miles; for cities over one million, 40 
miles; for those over ICX) thousand, 25 miles. 

Population base. For purposes of analyz- 
ing the charaaeristics of metropolitan re- 
gions the United States Bureau of the 
Census delimited such areas “in connection 
with cities of 50,000 or more, two or more 
sucdi cities sometimes being in one distria,** 

® See Patrick Geddes*, OtUs in emlution. London: 
Eyre & Spottfewoode, 1915* Geddes was one of the 
early students ol growth. 

^ From md niiomfUsm^ pp. 232.-233, 

1947, by RobecitBv, I^ckioson. Used by permission 
of Oxford University Inq. 


but included in the metropolitan district 
“all adjacent and contiguous minor civil 
divisions (townships, etc.) having a popula- 
tion of 150 or more per square mile.’* It is 
“an area including all the thickly settled 
territory in and around a city or group of 
cities,** ^ characterized by more or less in- 
tegrated and common economic and other 
interests, including, in some instances, polit- 
ical administrative functions. Figure 48 
shows the areas of high density of popula- 
tion in the United States, and it is within 
these that our metropolitan distrias are to 
be found. 

Such metropolitan regions seldom, if 
ever, fall within any such traditional polit- 
ical unit as a single county. In faa, they 
often cut across state boundaries. 

The l6th decennial census of the United 
States reports 140 such metropolitan districts 
within the boundaries of which resided as of 
April 1, 1940 nearly 63 millions, or 47.8 per 
cent of the total population of the country. 
The number of corresponding metropolitan 
districts in 1930 was 133, and comparisons for 
these over the decade 1930-1940 reveal some 
important facts. The population in the central 
cities proper inaeased 5.0 per cent whereas 
that of the areas surrounding the central cities 
gained 15.8 per cent. But there were certain 
variations. In 95 of the 133 distrias, both the 
central city and the outlying region inaeased, 
but usually at different rates. In two distrias 
both center and surrounding seaion lost popu- 
lation, in two the center gained while the out- 
lying distria declined, and in 34 instances the 
center lost while the surrounding area gained. 

A survey of 34 metropolitan districts made 
in April, 1947 provides an idea of how the war 
years influenced certain American conurba- 
tions. The greatest percentage inaeases were 
in the NoSblk-Portsmouth-Newport News 
distria (43 pa cent), San Francisco-Oakland 
(39 per cent), Los Angdes (35 per cent), 
^ttle and Washington, D.C (each 33 per 
cent), and Portland (Oregon) and San An- 
tonio (each with 31 per cent). The only loss 
was in the Saanton-Wilkes-Barre distria (15 
per cent). 

The extent of the mobility is injured by 
movement from one county to another and 

* From the Bureau of the Census, 16th Census of 
the United States, saies no. January 15, 
1942, p. L , : . , 
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ranged from 6 per cent to 58 per cent. ‘’In 
nearly all instances 10 per cent or more of the 
April, 1947 civilian population were mi- 
grants.” And in some districts, it was found, 
that more than one third of their residents 
were migrants. 

Among other important social effects of 
this shift was the housing shortage, leading to 
doubling-up of families. At the time of the 
survey '‘about three fourths of these metro- 
politan districts had about 10 per cent or more 
of all married couples faring living 
quarters of othars.” Moreover, there was 
evidently much migration within the districts 
themselves. In about two thkds of the 34 dis- 
tricts “less than 50 per cent of the April, 1947 
population lived ih the same house as in 
April, 1940.” 


, ^ Data hfom “PopulaticMi density in pur country 
iiKTeasiag, ” Siatisfic^d 19^, 29, no. 3 : 9. 

bfew Yor^: Metrc^litaiiflife Insurance Company. 
By permission. 

pspjpu|adon reports: p<^»jlation 
charaetadsdcs,^'* safe P-21, no. 35* August 24, 
<4 ife Cen^ds. ; 


Some interesting comparisons of relative 
rates of growth in 13 large metropolitan dis- 
tricts are shown in Figure 49. 

The rise of the metropolis with its 'Sup- 
porting hinterland depends on a number of 
fectors, but no adequate ecological analyas 
has been made of the changes. Qearly, im- 
provements in transportation and communi- 
cation have had much to do with the emer- 
gence of metropolitan regions, but it would 
be a mistake to assume that only daily com- 
mutation to and from work in the central 
city or cities accounts for the growth. 

Cultural aspects. The cultural features of 
the suburbs which surround metropolitan 
dfericts are by no means uniform. Chauncy 
D. Harris analy 2 ed the 1940 data on 352 
suburbs of the 140 metropolitan districts 
which had more than 10,000 population 
each. Of these “174 are dominantly resi- 
dential, 149 dominantly industrial,” with the 
balance scattered in o^er categories. From 
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lis data Harris worked out a generalized 
classification of suburban areas, as follows: 

(a) industrial fringe^ where '‘there are 
many faaories but relatively few people,” 

(b) industrial^ with both faaories and 
workers, (c) complex^ made up of both resi- 
dential and industrial features, (d) resident 
tial, and (e) mining and industry ^ represent- 
ing a mixture of coal-mining and manufac- 
turing.^^ While suburban growth has been 
closely conelated with industrial develop- 
ment, between 1930 and 1940, at least, in- 
dustrial suburbs declined in contrast to the 
residential type, which grew rapidly. 

The varied reasons for moving into residen- 
tial suburbs are brought out in Richard 
Dewey’s study of Milwaukee County.^ The 
seven most important reasons given for mov- 
ing from the city to the unincorpcaated areas 

^From “The trends of population growth of 
large cities and their metropolitan districts*’ (mime- 
ographed). New York; Consolidated l^ison Com- 
pany, 1947. Byperatission. The 13 cities are: Balti- 
more; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Los Angeles; MSn- 
nea^lis and St. Paul together; New Orleans; New 
York Qty, including Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, 
and Elizabeth; Philadelphia; Kttsburgh; St. Louis; 
San Francisco; and Washin^on, D. C. 

Chauncy D. Harris, “Suburbs,” American 
Journal ef 1943, 49 : 1-13. 

^ Ridiard Deyrey, “Peripheral eamansion in Mil- 
waukee County,” Arnmean Journal of Sociolory, 1948, 
54 : 118-125. 


outside were, in order of importance; “better 
for children,” “less congested,” “cleaner,” 
“larger lot,” “lower taxes,” “forced to move,” 
and “cheaper land.” As Dewey points out, 
the movement to the “rural-urban fringe” is 
apparently motivated by the desire to retain 
the advantages of urban living “and yet to 
avoid some of the incidental disadvantages” of 
urban congestion. 

Suburban settlements are linked by many 
ties to the central city and reveal a wider 
diversity of cultural patterns than do so- 
called independent communities of like size. 
W. F. Ogburn compared a sample of sub- 
urbs or so-called satellite cities within cer- 
tain metropolitan districts with an equal 
number of cities not lying within such re- 
gions. The former were found to be more 
variable in 72 out of the 91 criteria or 
charaaeristics on which comparisons were 
made. His conclusion was that . the 
specialization process taking place in the 
cities goes further in the satellite cities” than 
in like-sized communities elsewhere.^* 

For example, he found that the average sub- 
urb city had higher proportions of persons 
engaged in clerical work, in the professions, 
in music, in writing, in legal work, in elec- 
trical occupations, in police work, and in retail 
and wholesale trade than the corresponding 
independent communities of similar size. He 
found lower proportions of persons engaged 
in mining, in transportation, in faaory work, 
in hairdressing, and in medicine. Suburbs have 
a low proportion of elderly people. They 
spend more on schools, although school at- 
tendance is about the same as in nonsatellite 
places. Taxes and public debts, health and 
police costs are all higher. Reaeation costs 
are a little lower. The suburban cities were 
found to have higher average levels of living, 
as shown in annual earning rates in manufac- 
turing, retail trade, and in such items as median 
rental value of residence, median value of 
homes owned, and in the percentage of fam- 
ilies possessing radios. 

Yet it is well-known that suburbs include 
both wealthy classes and low-income 

“ IM. See Hgure 1, p. 121 therein. 

^Uhid,,p. 125 . 

^ See W. F. C^bnm, The social eharacferistics of 
cities, TO. 47-55. CSiicago : International Qty Mana- 
gers* Association, 1937. 
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families who seek to avoid high city rents 
by living in the suburban areas. Some of 
these latter supplement their incomes by 
gardening or raising livestock. Moreover, 
the agricultural censuses report large num- 
bers of small farms located within most 
metropolitan districts. 

Political lag in metropolitan districts. 
The political boundaries — city, county, or 
state — do not correspond to these newly 
developed but extended secondary com- 
munities. (See Figure 43, page 272.) Our 
governmental units are largely the produas 
of irrational historical faaors, and recent 
cultural changes have made their relative 
inflexibility more apparent than ever. The 
emergence of politically independent sub- 
urbs and satellite cities has resulted in the 
piling-up of overlapping but separate and 
often competing units to perform govern- 
mental functions. 


Between 1890 and the mid-1930’s the num- 
ber of incorporated places in metropolitan 
areas increased 159 per cent as compared with 
an increase of 106 per cent in the rest of the 
United States. The chaos of municipal gov- 
ernment in the ten largest metropolitan dis- 
tricts is suggested by the faas that in these dis- 
tricts there are to be found 52 municipalities 
of more than 50,000 population; 173 ranging 
from 10,000 to 50,000; 326 incorporated places 
between 2500 and 10,000; and 369 such places 
of less than 2500 people.^® To cite only a few 
concrete situations: Aside from a **very large 
number of overlapping audiorities, in 1930 
there were 272 separate incorporated places in 
the New York-Northeastern New Jersey met- 
ropolitan distria, 135 in the Pitt^urgh dis- 
trict, 115 in the Chicago area, 92 in the Phila- 
delphia district, and 56 in the Los Angdes 
distria.'" ^ Some of the problems deriving 
from the interlacing of these many govern- 
mentd uruts is well stat^ by the National 
Resoiiurces Committee in these words: 

' 'Overlapping these cities and suburbs of the 
inet^Ebpolimd districts; are several layers of dif- 


; 'I ifedodal ] 




roh tn the r^tonal p. d 7. Washington, D. C. : 

PriktibgOSce, 1937- 



ferent sized, bewilderingly bounded govern- 
mental areas with separate legal and fiscal 
identities — counties, townships, school dis- 
tricts, and special districts of all kinds, includ- 
ing sanitary, sewer, library, health, park, forest 
preserve, street lighting, utility, water and even 
mosquito abatement districts. By 1935 Cali- 
fornia had provided by legislation for 47 dif- 
ferent types of special districts, New York for 
39, New Jersey for 17 and Illinois for 10. The 
result in certain metropolitan areas has been a 
puzzling maze of local government never be- 
fore duplicated in the history of political 
institutions. . - . 

"While metropolitan life overflows the arti- 
ficial network of urban boundary lines, each 
little bailiwick of government preserves its 
independent island of authority, with odd re- 
sults. . . . Criminals hop over jurisdiaional 
lines which local police dare not cross without 
elaborate devices for administrative co-ordina- 
tion which are only now beginning to develop. 

“Similarly, urban planning, highway con- 
stniaion, transport facilities, parks and recrea- 
tional preserves too frequently must await the 
pleasure of minor suburbs. . . . Equally seri- 
ous is the political indifference and neglea 
arising from the retirement into the suburbs 
of large blocs of urban citizenry who . . . lose 
all civic concern in the city governing the core 
of their urban community. . . 

Various means have been found to remedy 
at least some of the most inefBcient aspects 
of this situation. In some instances city and 
county governments have been merged, as 
in Denver, Colorado. Federation of sepa-- 
rate cities into larger units has also been a 
practice. In 1888, the 28 metropolitan 
borou^s of the County of London and the 
Qty of London proper organized a federa- 
tion which has gradually increased its power 
as Greater London. The present Qty of 
New York came about from the unifi- 
cation of the five boroughs in 1898. No 
doubt the next decades will see increased 
co-ordination among governing agencies 
in our metropolitan areas. 

With respea to certain administrative 
funaions, the interplay of state and federal 
rights has led to the setting-up of joint 
boards of authorities. The Port of New 
York Authority is such an agency. It has 

From Urban government^ of. cit., p. 262. 
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arge of the bridges that connect the states 
New York and New Jersey, and of the 
olland and Lincoln tunnels. It also man- 
:es various airports, bus and motor-truck 
rminals, and certain shipping and storage 
cilities. On the other hand, the waters of 
ew Y ork harbor are under the jurisdiction 
' the federal War Department. 

In many instances the metropolitan re- 
on reaches out to include a very extensive 
nterland, and in terms of economic con- 
ols the problems of the metropolitan dis- 
ict — in the narrower sense of the census 
efinition — merge into those of still larger 
id more extensive regions. 

Intranational Regions 

Regional differences appeared almost 
:om the inception of our country’s history, 
nd within a few decades the political as- 
ects of regionalism overshadowed many 
ther aspects of our national life. But geo- 
3:aphic and economic faaors are in some 
7ays more important in determining re- 
;ions than are the political. As important 


as the political forces are, in the long run 
they tend to find some accommodation to 
the geographic and to the economic and 
other cultural conditions. 

From a physiographic standpoint the 
United States has a rather varied land sur- 
face. (See the map below.) The western 
or Pacific third is broken with rough moun- 
tains, interspersed with valleys and deserts; 
the middle 40 per cent is the great Missis- 
sippi-Missouri-Ohio drainage basin — one 
of the world’s richest resource areas; and the 
eastern one fourth or more of the United 
States consists of a lesser mountain range, 
fringed, from Long Island southward, by 
rather rich coastal plains and piedmont re- 
gions. Both Pacific and Atlantic seaboards 
have excellent harbors. 

Against the background of the topog- 
raphy of the United States just noted, 
physiographic regions may be delimited by 
combinations of such features as variations 
in average annual rainfall and water, soil, 
and mineral resources. Since the part these 
faaors play in relation to society and cul- 
ture generally was discussed in chapter 10, 
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we need but make brief comments on cer- 
tain regional differences with respea to the 
United States. 

Relatively high rainfall, that is, over 60 
inches a year, is uncommon. Only along the 
coast of southern Mississippi and Alabama, 
and in scattered small areas of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Appalachians does annual 
precipitation exceed this figure. A large part 
of the eastern and southeastern states and the 
western slopes of the Cascade Mountains in 
the Pacific Northwest get from 40 to 60 inches 
of rainfall a year. In the great west-central and 
western parts of the United States ate to be 
found four rainfall belts: (1) 50-40 inches, in 
the region bbrdering the Gieat Lakes and in 
a relatively narrow strip stretching through 
most of Iowa, northern Missouri, and along 
the teastem sections of Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas; (2) .westward of the lattet is the 20- 
30-hKh s^c^on, r^c}^ag;from Minnesota's 
nortb^^ bpF.dff ^^^-centpd ; Texas; 

Gresu: ar^ pvi^hut i0T20inG|]^ 

^ i** fteps^c^by draiiuai 


per year, and finally (4) the arid Great Basin 
with less than 10 inches annually. 

The original natural vegetative cover was 
closely related to the rainfall distribution. It 
ranged firom heavy forest woodland, where 
precipitation was heaviest, through the tall 
and ^ort grass lands of the central and Great 
Plains seaions to the desert vegetation, such 
as sagebrush and creosote bush. 

Water resources are associated with the 
flow of natural streams and the distribution 
of inland lakes. The chief drainage baans 
of the United States are shown on the relief 
map on the previous page. 

The soil resources alk) vary considerably, 
but the best types for tillage are associated, 
for the most part, with areas of good or 
moderate rain^ and the rich valleys of our 
major drainage syaems. (How man has 
depleted such resources is shown in Fig- 
me Hi page 142.) 

The mineral resources are widely scat- 
tered, bi^t the strategic ones, sudx as coal, 
iron, petroleum, are in relatively easy 
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transportation relations to the industrialized the line from Pittsburgh meets the one from 

metropolitan districts. Figure 50 diows the Buffido to form, with Detroit, a third highly 

location of the chief mineral resources of coacentrated industrial region, in which 

the United States. In bodi industry and automotive jdants predominate. The fourth 

agriculture there is a conekdon of soda! important region lies in and near the Chi- 

and cultural devdc^pnaencs and the le- cago metropolitan distria. This includes 

sources, as we do&sA in diapter 10. Fig- both heavy and consumer-goods industries, 

tue 5i die rdadooship between cer- Subddiary manufecturingareas stretch down 

tain types ol dofss, soil, and dknate and the CHiio Valley from Pittsburgh as far as 

the cnfeute of the kihatatants. St. Louis. And another thin and intermit- 

tent line readies from central Virginia and 
Chief indnslriai regions. The prindpal North Carolina along the upper Hedmont 
industnal regions are found, firk, in a to Birmingham, Alabama. On the Padfic 

densely settled area stretching from Bald- Coast there are growing industrial areas 

iBOte northeastward, near and altnig dhe around Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 

Adamic seaboard as far as Boston. Frcm and Portland. 

th^S^«;doniwoKfies<^mdust^ During the period since the Industrial 

westward* one up the Mdiawk Revolution in the United States really began 
Vai^iUDi the odber s^retdbing out in earnest, there have been some ch^ges in 

the locus of certain indu^ea Impoc- 

second 

to Steel .aald IteWf StJlhmaf . " At | ' ahd si^el, airctaft^ 
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westward as the natural resources were used 
up. Cotton-textile faaories tended to 
desert New England for the cheaper labor 
supply of the South, with proximity to the 
cotton aop as a subsidiary consideration. 
New iron and steel plants arose in the Middle 
West and South as new resource bases were 
located. Aircraft: and shipbuilding both 
expanded rapidly on the Pacific Coast during 
World War II. 

Yet the relative stability of our industrial 
economy is shown in the distribution of 
certain classes of wage earners. For ex- 
ample, of the 200 counties which in 1935 
had the largest number of wage earners, it 
is worth noting that as early as 1870 nearly 
three fourths of all workers in industry and 
one third of the nation's population were 
located in these same counties. 

It is not likely that heavy industry will 
shift very greatly until the sources of raw 
materials are exhausted or the population 
is concentrated in the South or the Far 
West. On the other hand, consumer-goods 
industries may likely continue to spread out, 
especially to sources of cheap labor. This 
movement will be aided by the develop- 
ment of electric transmission, making power 
easily available, and by improvements in 
transportation of raw materials, foodstudflFs, 
and finished products. Moreover, the po- 
tential use of energy derived firom atomic 
fission may make for decentralization; and, 
pending the application of this new method 
of deriving energy, the ±reats of war and 
war itself may lead to drastic alterations in 
the location of our strategic industries. 

Clearly the economic balance between 
regions results firom a number of factors: 
availability of raw materials and of labor, 
sufficient motive power, convenience of 
transportation, and relation to markets. 
Moreover, the extension of commercial- 
ized and mechanized farming, changes in 
the relative importance of agriculture and 
manufacturing in the national economy, 
and the shifts of industry from center to 
center have been associated with marked 
readendal mobiliry the population. Let 
us , exa^'ne son?te ii^portim: aspects of 
this form of mobility. 


Internal migration. From the beginning 
of our national history there have been 
movements of our people from state to state 
and from region to region. In the pioneer- 
ing phase this was chiefly from east to west 
and from the Old South to the New South- 
Southwest. In addition to these continuing 
shifts in residence, there has developed cer- 
tain seasonal migration, which we discussed 
in chapter 14. At this point we are con- 
cerned with residential mobility. Three 
aspeas of this may be noted: (l) the long- 
range trends of the total population, (2) the 
impact of war, and (3) the paaern of rural- 
urban migration. 

(1) Down to 1910 the general westward 
movement continued, but between 1910 and 
1920 there were some changes in the pattern. 
The exodus continued from New England and 
the Middle Atlantic and West North Central 
divisions. The South Central states had a 
slight in-migration in contrast to the out-going 
trend of the previous decade. The balance of 
the South tended to lose population. The 
East North Central section, especially in urban 
centers, showed a reversal of trend, due chiefly 
to the growth of industry in that division 
during World War I. The middle agricultural 
sections, however, drew no new people, 
largely because of the introduction of im- 
proved farm machinery. The Western and 
Pacific Coast states continued to draw heavily 
from other regions. 

Between 1920 and 1930 the general form of 
these trends did not change a great deal, but 
there were some variations. New England, the 
Middle Adantic, and the West North Central 
divisions still lost population while the East 
N<Mth Central attracted people, due to further 
development of industry. The South Adantic 
and the South Central states lost heavily, due 
largely to the agricultural decline, and for the 
first time the Mountain states lost some resi- 
dents, due to the drop in farm prices. But the 
Pacific Coast continued to gain at the expense 
of other sections. 

In the decade 1930-1940 the West gained 
s<miewhat more than a million through net 
internal migration, while the North and South 
lost, respeaively, about 600,000 and 555,000 
persons. There were some reversab. The East 
North Central lost population for the first rime 
in 20 years. The ^uth Adantic states gained 
some, as did the Mountain states again The 
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more civilians had moved from one county to 
another than in the whole five years between 
1935 and 1940.” These interregional mi- 
grations followed pretty much the same gen- 
eral pattern as that of 1935-1940, except that 
the ^uth-to-West mobility increased in rela- 
tive importance while that between the North- 
eastern states and the North Central states de- 
clined somewhat. 

The interregional migration among the 
four major regions *of the United States is 
shown in Figure 52. The top map shows 
the movements, 1935-1940; the center map, 
those between 1941 and 1945; and the 
bottom map, ”the 'lifetime migration* of the 
1S)40 native population . . . based on a com- 
parison of region of residence in 1940 with 
region of birth. . . .** ^ 

In addition to this heavy volume of migra- 
tion from region to region, there was much 
mobility within regions, between states, and 
between counties within given states. During 
the wartime period this amounted to about 
11.6 millions in contrast to only 5 millions in 
the five years just prior to the war. This migra- 
tion was heaviest in the South, where it repre- 
sented 12.2 per cent of the total civilian popu- 
lation in 1945; and in the West, where it was 
11.8 per cent. 

(3) Qosely tied into this regional migration 
is that from farms to cities, note of which has 
already been made. Between January 1, 1920 
and January 1, 1S>45 the average net move- 
ment from fiatnns amounted to 600,000 civil- 
ians per year. These facts are graphically 
^wa in Figure 53. 

Yet because of the higher net reproduction 
rate among frrm families, in 1940 the farm 
population was only about 4 per cent less than 
it wsK in 1920. However, it must be noted that 
"the numerical and proportionate contribu- 
rion of the him population to the total popu- 
lation is declining.*" ^ This is simj^y another 
way of sajmg that the different^ in rural- 
url^ birdi mes is decrearing. 

The extent of the migration between 1940 
and 1947 is indicated in the following state- 
ment from the Bureau of the Census in April, 
1948: "Approximately 70 million persons in 


*Frpm Shryock and Eldridge, op. oit., p 27. 
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April, 1947 were not living in the same house 
in which they lived in April, 1940. . . . Some 
44 million persons [63 per cent of the total who 
moved] had changed houses within the same 
county, 13 million [18.5 per cent] had changed 
counties within the same state, and 12 million 


[17 per cent] had changed their state of resi- 
dence between 1940 and 1947. . . . The net 
loss from farm areas through migration of 
about 3,200,000 persons, or 1 in every 8 who 
had lived on a farm in 1940, continued the 
long-term trend away from the land. . . 
That such mobility continues is shown in an- 
other report. Thus in April, 1948, one out of 
every 5 persons “was living in a different house 

from the one he lived in a year earlier Of 

the 28 million persons who had moved to a 
different house, 19 million had moved within 
a county and 9 million had changed their 
county of residence.** ^ 

As to total population gains, including 
births and in-migration, from a regional stand- 
point the West was far in advance of the rest 
of the country in rate of increase. In these 
seven years her population increased 31 per 
cent, in contrast to the gains for the North- 
east (4 per cent), the North Central (6 per 
cent), and the South (5 per cent). 

Some striking changes in population by 
states from 1940 to 1947 are in line widi tii^ese 
regional figures: California, Oregon, and 
Washington led the country in ga^ — 42.1, 
41.8, and 35.8 per cent, respectivdy. On the 
other hand, Pennsylvania and New York 
gained only 6.1 and 5.0 per cent, respectively. 
Moreover, nine states lost population: Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Mississippi, O k la h oma, West 
Virginia, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana.^ 

One or two additional facts are noteworthy. 
The median age of the migrants is lower than 
that of die nonmigrants. Peof^e in the age 
range 20-^5 years are the most mobile. There 
were no dgnificant sex differences among the 
migrants. The nonwhke population (chiefly 
Negroes) oticsid^ tte South were more mi- 
gratory m the p^o4 1940-1947 than they 
were in 1^935-19^, , ^ 

evecy|m^>n m 
trasm^te mi interiegioiiiA 
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Movement to and from Farms, Unitbd States, 
1920-1947 
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lation will continue in the United States for 
some time to come. Until there is relative 
equality of rural and urban birth and death 
rates, the cities will continue to draw upon 
the country for replacements in its popula- 
tion. What the situation will be as we 
arrive more definitely at a stage of stationary 
or even declining population is difficult to 
foresee. . And it must not be forgotten that 
the United States might conceivably post- 
pone the arrival at such a phase of popuk- 
don if the gates of immigration 'were opened 
again more widely. (See chapter 12.) 

Other regional differences. The eco- 
nomic status of the population in the vari- 
ous regions is enHghtening. In general it 
is low in the Southeast and the Southwest, 
high in the Far West and in the Middle 
West, e^>edally around the Great Lakes, 
and in the Ncmheast. The Northwest re- 
gion tends ^ fell into a median position 
with reject to the others. Certain basic 
fects are given in Figure 54, which shows 
the par-capita income in 1946 and the chil- 
dren under 20 years per 1000 adults for 
19^. 

“Farm papulation estimates, Janu^, 
1948,“ p. Bureau of Agricultural ^onomics. 
Department of Agriculture, June, 1948 (mimeo- 
graphed). 
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FIGURE 54 

Rboional Diffehences in Per-Capita Income and 
IN THE Number of CHitDREN per 1000 Adults “ 



Variations in educational opportunities 
are also impressive. The Southeast and the 
Southwest have high proportions of children 
to total population and to income. Yet 
their schools arc in the bottom category as 
to pcr-capita expenditure and other items. 
On the basis of very broad division of the 
United States into North, South, and West, 
certain differences in proportions of items 
related to ieveb of living are revealing.** 
(See Figure 55.) Again the South shows 
the most striking deviations from the other 
two large regions. And in the rural South 
the contrasts are, for the most part, more 
striking in comparison to rural areas else- 
wherc than are the southern urban to the 
urban secdoos in the North and West. 

We have already noted that the Northea^ 
is hagh in maafii&ctnring and large dries. Sdll 
other chataceeristks may be noced; it oxitains 
a hi^ proportioaof fbudgn-bom andduldben 
of foedgn-borm Il3«; level of Uving is 
atxompankd by high taxes. The rdadve per- 
centage of hurms is lower than in ocher regiom. 
The Southeast is sxmked by reladvdy few for- 
dgn-bom immigrants or then children and by 
a very large propordon of our American Negro 
population, by a high percentage of sfaare- 

^ Dstiz OB isams ktm p. 57, 

New York; New York Wodd-Telegram, 1948, whose 
soorce was the Depfirnneot of Commerce. Data on 
dukheo from the 1940 census. By permissioQ. 

**lhe North toclodes New Engiafi<i, Middle At- 
laadc, last North Central, and wdt North Central 
states, ihe South indodies the South Ariaotk, East 
Soi^h CeQt{s4 South Centra! states. 

West inchides the Mountala and Padhc soues. 


croppers, by a heavy church membership, low 
taxes, few libraries, few large cities, low divorce 
rate, and in general a more persistent rural cul- 
ture, especially qualified by Negro-white caste 
distinctions. (Sw chapter 28.) 

There are some striking metropolitan re- 
gions in the Southwest, especially in Texas and 
Oklahoma, which mean manufacturing, but 
for the most part it is a section of large com- 
mercialized farms, low standards of living, and 
few cities. In some ways the Southwest is our 
most distinaive region because of the persist- 
ence of the Spanish-American culture upon 
which the Anglo-American patterns were su- 
perimposed in the 19th century. The Middle 
West presents a combination of industry, busi- 
ness, and extensive farming, much of the latter 
being of a commercialized type. There is a 
high proportion of cities and of foreign-born, 
in the cities especially; governmental costs are 
high, and there are ample libraries. In all 
probability it typifies the most adequate bal- 
ance between rural-urban life of any part of 
the country. The Northwest is a seaion of 
large and commercialized farms, chiefly de- 
voted to cereals and livestock. There are com- 
paratively few cities; there are relatively fewer 
foreign-born than in the Northeast or Middle 
states, but more than in the Southeast. In 
general, the West is rich in industry, farming, 
and forestry. There is a low birth rate but a 
high rate of in-migration from other states. 
Church membership is low and educational 
standards exceptionally high. There is a large 
percentage of males and of young adults. 
Taxes arc high, but so are marriage and divorce 
and crime races. 

In considering all these differences we 
must remember that the mere combination 
of seaxisdes from various states into a re- 
gional classification is meaningless unless 
the fects indicate a solid ba^ of di^nctive 
culture. In order to have a cultural region 
we need not only a geographic foundation 
but soir^ commem interest, »5me symbols 
of solidarity, some sense of belongingness 
or we-group feeling. These intangible items 
are hard to identify and diflScult to measure 
when they are discovered. Yet the New 
Englander does have a sense of difference 
from <«ha: Americans, Catainly the Sourii- 
emers possess, in general, a certain pride and 
certain sense of solidarity amoc^ them- 
selves. The hCdwestemer has sometfiing 
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Level-of-Living Items Expressed as Percentages of National Average for Spe- 
cified Population Groups, by Regions 
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local Government 
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of this sense of region but perhaps less than 
these others. The agricultural resident of 
the Central Plains perhaps has still less. On 
the other hand, the resident of the Pacific 
Coast, stimulated in part by his geo^aphic 
isolation, has tended to develop many com- 
mon regional interests and common sym- 
bols. But within these larger and vaguer 
areas, the attachment to the separate states 
is often much stronger. The Virginian or 
the Californian is oftdn prouder of his state 
than of his regional connections. In fact, 
the place of the separate states is so impor- 
tant that we must give it some attention 
with reference to the matter of regionalism. 

Our dual political system — state and 
federal — has made for many complications 
in the development of a more sensible re- 
gional organi 2 ation of the nation, along 
political, economic, arid other lines. We 
shall discuss but three of th^: (1) ppl^ticai 

i^From Walta: Ci Jr-, Gtaoe 

Flaggj “Difierences between, ajfiaa htds 

of fiviug: Part R^Oiiai variatton^’’ Bareati erf 
A^cnltdral Ecock^cqIcs, Agficaituiie, 

Jtme, 1948 (ndsaeogr^phefX 


seaionalism, (2) state barriers to trade and 
like handicaps to regional development, 
and C3) overlapping, irrational fed«^ ad- 
ministrative distriaing of the country. 

Sectionalism in American history. Po- 
litical sectionalian was b<xn almoet simul- 
taneously with the founding of the naden. 
Sectionalism in American history resulted 
from a combination of certain economic 
interests with the dominant polidcal party 
or faction in states which fell within the 
orbit of these particular intarescs. As we 
know, the most striking sectional conflia 
resulted in the War Between the States. The 
conflia was one between a slave-labor plan- 
tation econenny and the economy of com- 
merce, industry, and nonsiave agriculture 
of the North. And it was the threat of 
further extension of the nonslave Midwest 
which was one of the more immediate 
"‘causes'' of the open conflia. By I860 the 
South had to make its last stand on its states’ 
rights and revolt. Had it waited 20 years 
more, the South would have been altogether 
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too late even to try to become independent 
of its northern neighbors. 

Yet the war did nor end seaionalism. 
After the Reconstruaion days it broke our 
again between the South and the North, 
but with the expanding Middle Western 
states playing essentially the determining 
role in the controversy between the ocher 
regions. In time, the sectionalisc conflia 
took on the form of a political struggle be- 
tween the agricultural Midwest, abetted by 
the Far West, and the manufaauring and 
banking Nonh Central and Northeastern 
states. And in this situation the South 
played the role of supporting the Midwest- 
ern agriculturalists on farm programs at 
some points and, at other times, the indus- 
trialists. 

During World War II and after, political 
seaionaiism in the South became quite 
vocal. It was based, in part, on her further 
industrialization and the decline of her soil 
resources. In part, it represented a reaction 
against the rising demand for better treat- 
ment of die Negro. 

Ihe proponents of a more rational organ- 
ization of regions much regret political sec- 
tionalism and criticize those vdio would 
toofuse die two. In terms of cultural real- 
ities, the political patterns are often as im- 
p<»tant as the^ geographic and ecctfiomic. 
The hard core of p^ticai reality is not to 
be gainsaid.* True, political sectiooialiam 
often tends to be a divisive and disruptive 
rather than m ineegiating factor in national 
unity a feet which the prcq>oneats re- 
giomlisoi are oonstandy stressaig. Yet 
as long as we msim the senatorial system 
peiinktiitg two senator to each state legsi^ 
kss of its popuiatioo, and as long as ptes- 
«ite groups continue, we are Hkdy to see 
regicHial mterests take the form, poiiticaHy 
at least, of sectionalism. There will be 
shifts m this as jEanoo^ lose ground or as 
hboiets in cities gain politkal power or as 
kfgownde €>wiiers come into confikt with 
wage ewtnecs and possibly with agricultural 

Iteacr* Xlf smt^cama 4 -wribiKf m 
i law i n toi iB hya ,' TQck:lBeafy Bcic & Com- 
paioy, 193I* m sectiooaihm Is 


interests. But in any case it does not appear 
likely that sectionalism of the sort we have 
described will entirely die out until, at 
least, profound changes in our political 
order take place. 

However, the impact of other political 
forces on the economic has become so 
marked as to overshadow certain phases of 
the older seaionalism. The rise of what are 
in effea interstate tariff regulations is a case 
in point. 

State trade barriers. The recurrent and 
persistent power of localism and politics is 
well illustrated in the rise of what are called 
**trade walls’" between the individual states 
of our country. In spite of rapid changes in 
technology, refleaed in mass produaion 
and in rapid transportation and communi- 
cation, the separate states have tended in 
many matters to set themselves apart as vir- 
tually independent political-economic king- 
doms. Moreover, this trend toward state 
localism has occurred in spite of the faa 
that the federal Constitution explicitly pro- 
hibits the states from discriminating against, 
(X levying tariff duties on, imports or exports 
from odicr states. 

Among the most common governmental 
means of fostering this localism of the various 
states are these: (X) Many states require that 
all public suppl^ be purchased, whenever 
possible, from producers within that state. 
This indudes su^ items as building materials, 
cool, butter, and public printing. Many states 
permit only bona-fide residents of the state to 
be on their payrdifa. . 

(2) Another way to bolster state economic 
autoncHuy is through an ekborate system of 
ikeoses and requkements regarding selling, 
tran^pCDfting goods, using automobiles and 
txud^ and so on. All sorts of qualifications 
are put into effect reganfing the weight of 
truck loads, wkto of tkes, use of traikts, and 
the like. In fact, the confficti^g laws ofrvari- 
ous states serve to nutria truck transportation. 
(3} An elaborate system of quarantine laws 
against insects and plant diseases l^ts been used 
noc only to ke^ <mt dis«ises and pests but to 
pte^t competition in ssxdx items as gdod 
friik and nutsery stock. Mai^ states i^- 
quik various kkris pf products, 

|)a€ka^g, and tine JS^ pa^riaBy ^ Revised m 
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stimulate homemade goods and to keep out 
others. (5) Excise taxes have been levied on 
certain products, especially on margarine in 
order to protect the dairy farmers. (6) All 
sorts of devices — licenses, excise taxes, re- 
strictions on nonresident manufacturers, and 
others — have been used to stimulate state 
wine and liquor enterprises. On the other 
hand, some states exempt manufaaurers who 
export to other states. In this sense, the indi- 
vidual states imitate nations who subsidize ex- 
ports while at the same time hampering im- 
ports by tariffs, quotas, and other restrictions. 


Overlapping federal districts. Not only 
do trade walls tend to interfere with the de- 
velopment of natural economic regions — 
“natural** in the sense of effective combina- 
tion of resources, processing, marketing, and 
consumption — but the federal government 
itself, by reason of its complicated and con- 
tradictory administrative units, has often 
tended to discourage rather than stimulate a 
sense of regional unity. Like other institu- 
tions, governmental administrative units 
are usually set up without long-range plan- 
ning and develop from day-to-day and 
year-to-year decisions. The situation is 
illustrated in the 1935 report of the National 
Resources Committee on regional factors 
in national planning: Nine of the regular 
federal departments had 78 different systems 
of districting the country for purposes of ad- 
ministration. In addition, 23 odier federal 
agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commis^on and Vetetans AdmihLmatioa, 
had 30 other and different di^a systems.®® 


l¥(>grainsfori^egipnsdQatganl 2 al^ {n 
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compaas; and third, as to certain federal 
projects. 

(1) As one phase of a much larger national 
project to prevent soil erosion and to conserve 
water and land resources, the Soil Conservation 
Service was set up in 1935. One branch of this 
work called for the establishment of soil-con- 
servation districts which aimed at co-operation 
among farmers, with the aid of local and fed- 
eral agencies, to prevent wastage of land and 
water. These districts are set up, not with ref- 
erence to county or state boundaries but rather 
in terms of drainage basins and other physio- 
graphic features. The program calls for mutual 
agreements among the land users as to use of 
contour and strip farming, rotation of crops, 
planting of legumes and grasses, building of 
dams, and other devices to prevent erosion and 
to build up the land resources. The pictures 
on pp. 306 and 307 offer a contrast between 
wasting areas and an attempt to conserve the 
land by more intelligent planting. 

(2) Another interesting development, and 
one antedating the Soil Conservation Service, 
is the system of agreements among various 
states which have conjoint interests in conser- 
vation and use of resources. Under Article 1, 
Seaion 10 of the federal Constitution, which 
permits compacts among ^tes with the con- 
sent of Congress, a variety of interstate agree- 
ments have been sec up, ranging all the way 
from provkion for the use of port frdlicies In 
and about ihe New York harbor and regard- 
ing various interstate lodges or tunnels to in- 
tcEState debt setdemeats^ crime j^eveari^ 
regulation of public utilities, agnmoioa^ re- 
specting uniform legislation, smd cxunpacts 
reading use of natural resources. 'The Ccdo- 
rado River Compact of 1922, among Wyo- 
ining, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada, and California, is an interesting case 
of im«EState accommodation. The Tennessee 
Ysdlcy AudKttity, set up in May, 1933, repre- 
sents the moa: amjHtkais regmiud project of 
the federal government to ckte. Ihe aim of 
this agency is the frill dev^Ofaneat cff the 
water resources of the drrinage basin of the 
ImBessec Rivet, J^adung principally into 
Tennessee, Alabama, and North Carolina,*^ 
In the 4^ords of the Nationai Resources 

^ See Batid E. liBenthal, TV A; I>emocracy m th$ 
Vkmh> New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. See 
also Ajtmud ttport d fh$ Tmmssw ValUy Authority fcx: 

fiscal year ended June 30, 1948. Washington, 
Ip. G.: tSovenunent Printing Cffice, 1949. 
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Soil Comervdfiam Service, U. 5. Dept, of Agrimkure 
Contour and Strip Farming to Prevent Erosion and to Build Up Land Resources 


Committee, '"The Tennessee Valley Authority 
. , . has shown facility in adjuring itself to 
local situations, fitting in (l) by contractual, atf 
rang«nents with local authorities, (2) by adr 
ministrative and financial arrangements, (3) by 
co-ordination of planning dgencfes, local, 
state, and national, and (4) by the seriotis at- 
tention to the sodttl and economic posabH- 
ities of pubMc works developinent.” ^ 

Other regional prplects, based, in larg^ 
pttt on drainage lit4ns,^^ have been widely 
discussed, and ^me ccmaete programs have 

^ From Hational ^ Resources Comnarree, “Re- 
series, 1 ^. 10-11, 
Washington, D. C»: Goveifipn^ Frinri^ Mcse, 
1938. 


begun. Among these are the Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee dams of the Pacific 
Nofthwe^, which are aimed at wat^ con- 
servation, the diversion of water to poten- 
tially huge areas of irrigated farmland, and 
the development of hydroelectric power. In 
other areas, as in plans fix a Missouri Valley 
Authority, a centralized and separate pro- 
gram has not yet emerged. But it is ap- 
parent that the United States has launch^ 
out on certain regional developments that 
may va^y influence our future cultural his- 
tory. While the wider aspects of planning 
vrifl be treated in chapters 31 and 32, we 
may dc^ this chapter with some comments 
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Possible Planning Regions Based upon G>mpositk Planning Problems ^ 



<m certain phases of regicMul pianning in 
reiadon to important cultural and psycho- 
logical &aocs. 

Some factors in regional planning. Ihete 
has been condnuom and at times bitter de- 
bate regarding die standards or criteria to 
be used in setting up tattcoal £egi<mal ad- 
iniinstiati:^ agencies. Some ha^e adTO- 
camd that such regtocs mi^t best be 
limited tuound the im|or 
centm on the theory duir these dties 
scat a basic fnhctioalatirfi^^ 
and biiiteaiaad ivith respect to a ^nde^pcead 
senes goods and serdccs. <X)feaiocisto 
dm legboal pbnare made on the gtoimd 
that the dam am too odfii|dea lo 
bf a sbgle cdtenoa. CJtbecs suggest that 
I^XOQS be built up around adniinistegriye 
^ch as tran^xi^^ 

and pTotmut^ state institutions and fed- 
eal offices. Ob^ousty dm 

is hm m a^dtesiiife^ ibilowing txadidotial 
federal imctke, and does not neoessaniy 
cseamimalistfe 

Stdl ;fkm calh for combrnh^ 

! Ami^. die eadka «c. 


ognidon of regional differences grew out 
of the traditional division of the country 
in^ the grouping of ^tes into such geo- 
graphic divisions as the Northeast, South- 
east, North Central, etc. While recent pro- 
posals would not follow the traditional com- 
binacicxi of states, such a scheme would sdH 
be open to the aiudsm that many states and 
combiaatiom of states cut across too many 
regkmal differences in climate, soil, in- 
dustry, and wap of life. As one commen- 
tator puts it: '’States or groups of states are 
imc partkuiady suked to function as fi- 
ning m^onSw"" ^ AfK)dier jjcoposai is to 
base ix:pom On stn^ fenctions and then to 
make certain combbatioos cff ^gle-func- 
tkm areas if this be adminisorativdy feadble. 
Ihe division of the Umted Suites into drain- 
age badns is one illtzstradon o£ this ap- 
proach. But, i^ain, overkf^ing would not 
be avcaded but actually iiKreased were the 
country widi a sades of chedsier- 

boerd legkwaal aimngaiiieotSu 

^ faa»fs As natkttal 

p 166. P09s£^se^QQd Indtooed 

C3iidb6i]ml)ydojcs. > ’ . 1 
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Perhaps the most practical, though not 
the easiest to determine, is the plan to de- 
velop regions around a composite of physio- 
graphic and cultural data. With respect to 
the former, items such as climate, soil, to- 
pography, flora and fauna, and mineral re- 
sources may be considered. On the cul- 
tural side population density, metropolitan 
influence, major types of productive opera- 
tions, commerce, farm income, distribution 
of public relief, and voting habits of the 
people would serve as criteria. By weighting 
certain faaors — such as land use and sec- 
tional consciousness — more heavily than 
others, and by various compromise devices, 
a regional map of the country was con- 
structed as a possible basis for planning and 
administration. (See Figure 56.) It is evi- 
dent that the boundaries of such multi- 
factor and composite regions are not sharp, 
but from a functional standpoint this 
general plan permits certain detailed adjust- 
ments, especially on the peripheries of any 
given region. 

The diflSculty in setting up specific re- 
gional areas, then, is evidently bound up 
not only with physiographic and economic 
and political factors but with the whole 
social-psychological phase of the culture of 
the given population. All too frequently in 
considering regional problems attention has 
been given only to the economic or geo- 
graphic factor or to the possibility, as in the 
interstate compacts, of dealing with the 
topic through agreements among compet- 
ing states. 


Planning for any kind of regional organ- 
ization, then, must bear in mind that the 
economic and political ordering toward 
some sort of functional unit does nor of 
itself produce the essential core of an ex- 
tended community or society as we have 
considered them. If the region is to become 
a really vital part of our social-cultural world 
it must be supported by the deep-seated 
values and attitudes of its inhabitants. 
Among other items there must first be a 
sound and abiding identification with the 
region as one*s own as a place of residence, 
occupation, education, and civic life. In 
connection with this there must arise some 
symbols about the region, just as people 
now often think of their nation as **my 
country*' or of their own state by some 
name — *'The Empire State," '’The Sun- 
flower State,’/ and so on. This would in- 
clude not only economic and political 
symbols but also those associated with 
family life, education, art, and religion. 

Every would-be regional planner must 
recognize that the impersonal and mone- 
tary character of business-industrial relation- 
ships is such that, coupled with high popu- 
lational mobility and extensive division of 
labor, it is diflScult to expect these deeper 
psychological roots to develop. The latter, 
after all, are partly the produa of a certain 
isolation and stability of economic culture 
itself. Unless regions develop the support- 
ing attitudes and values of solidarity and 
common action, the economic or political 
aspects will be largely superficial. 


l0terpi*etative Summary 

1. The region, as a concept, arises ftom hia:orical changes but frequently lacks many of 
the features which mark the primary or urban community. 

2. The nation-state is the largest overall community which shows more or less integrated 
social-cultural features. Ordinarily we consider the region as fidling within the bounds 
of the nation-state. 

3. The metropolitan distria has come to be one of our most important and distinctive 
regions. It comprises one or more central large dries and the surrounding suburban and 
satdlke communiries, 

4. Intranational regions of lai^er scope are often vaguely defin^. Mc«:eover, the economic 
functions are sddom dosely correlated with the poHrical functions at local, state, or 
federal leyeL This awakes fix confuskm and mudi duplicatitm of service. 
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5. The separate states of this country also tend by their trade barriers to develop some 
in-group economic-political features which run counter to the more "natural” regions 
based on economic and noneconomic activities. 

6. Regional organization has not advanced very far in this country, but it is under way 
in such things as Soil Gjnservation districts, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and others. 

7. Regional planning must take into account such basic variables as physiographic features, 
nature and extent of agriculture and industry, and political and other noneconomic 
elements. 

Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 
A. Questions and Exercises 

1. Define and illustrate region; regionalism. 

2. What are the chief difficulties in delimiting a region? 

3. What are the aiteria for the determination of a metropolitan district? 

4. With reference to the United States, what political factors have retarded the develop- 
ment of regional organization? What faaors have fostered such development? Illustrate. 

5. What are the major regions in the United States, and on what bases may they 
be detocmined? 

6. Define sectionalism. What relation has it historically to emerging regionalism today? 

7. What are some of the basic things which must be taken into consideration in regional 
planning? 

B. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

Robert E. Dickinson, The regions of Germany. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1945. 

A good review of regional problems in Germany with comments on future needs for 
rehabilitation of Germany along regional lines. 

Howard W. Odum, Southern regions of the United States. Qiapel Hill: University of North 
Girolina Press, 1936. 

A fttM-length account of the resources and problems of regional aspeas of the southern 
^tes. 

Howard W. Odum and H. E. Moote, American regionalism. New York: Henry Holt & 
G»npanf, 1938. 

Much the same type of material as in the above, but with attention to the United States 
as a whole. 

PatfttWf problems of migradon. New York: Mibank Memorial Fund, 1947. 

"Papas presented at the round taWe on popularioa proWems,” October 29-30, 1946. 
See e^edally papers by Conrad Taeuba, Henry S. Siryock, Jr., and Philip M. Hauser and 
lh:|>e T. Eldridge. 
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The Family: Its Institutions 


The family is the basic primary group and 
the natural seedbed of personality. It may 
be defined as a social group consisting of 
one or more men living with one or more 
women, in the same household, and their 
own or adopted children, at least during 
their early years. It is an irreducible asso- 
ciation of two generations, parents and 
children, sanctioned by the larger society. 
There may, of course, be marriage without 
children, also children without marriage. 
Although childless married couples usually 
set up a household, and although many of 
their contacts are not unlike those of par- 
ents, they do not represent a full-fledged 
family in the usual historical sense. Such 
grouping has been called a ^‘marriage pair.” 

The family sometimes consists of a fiither 
and a mother and their married children and 
grandchildren living in the same household. 
Such a group involving three or even four 
generations of near blood relatives is often 
called the ”joint” family, in distinction to 
the analler two-gen«:ation family of parents 
and children, oft«i called ”the marriage 
group,” 

The functions of the family vary greatly 
in different societies. In the light of present- 
day discusaon about its changing functions 
in America, it is well to bear in mmd tbe 
divergent family patterns in other a)oetie& 
For example, in some societies the men take 
their meals entirely outsi<k tlie hc«ne. In 
odhers tbe family as an economic unit is 
d^ddedly suborcMnate- In still others chil- 
dren are passed aroimd und^ what seems 
to US' a curious ^^^em of adoptkm. Also, 
sometimes reli^oi® and ceremcmial func- 
tions are in the hands of the fanrily, as in 
early Rome os in apcient China. 

.ridriiQugh ^le^ many variations in 
ftmiSy form and f^ctirin ^ wdd over, 
thexe ue C€rtaih*g^i®5a4 fisa- 


tures: the basic relations of the family to the 
larger social order, the nature and forms of 
marriage, and variations in sex life outside 
marriage and the family. These we shall 
take up first. But family life has been 
greatly affeaed by industrialization and 
urbanization, and certain of these effects we 
shall examine in the final section of this 
chapter. In chapter 18 we shall describe and 
analyze the important interpersonal rela- 
tions in mate selection, between the spouses, 
between the parents and their children, and 
finally with reference to family dissolution. 

The Family and the Social Order 

The precise steps in the formation of the 
human family are unknown. Certain the- 
orists contend the original human grouping 
consisted of ”group marriage,” or an undif- 
ferentiated horde of males and females liv- 
ing together more or less promiscuously. 
The children of these unions ware ccm- 
sidered the oflfepring of the whole group. 
Still other writers have held that die odgind 
family was made up of mother and children, 
the father, aside from his sexual role, play- 
ing a very indefinite part. Actually, no sudi 
condition as these early theorists assumed 
has ever been found, even among peoples 
of die most elementary culture.^ 

The family, the basic social stmcture. 
Everywhore the family conasts ordinarily of 
fedier, mother, and diildren. Nowhere are 
mother and child alone recognized as a 
family. As B. Malinowski put it, ”In all 

^ See K. H. Lowie, FHmitipe society^ chapter 3, 
New Yoxk: liveri^t Polishing C^., 1920, and 
hh ardde ''Mamagje,** BncyckpMa of the social 
sctettees^ 10 : 150, New Yoric: The Macmillan Com- 
pttiy, 1^34; also B. Malinowski, '‘Marriage,” 
BrkMmka, 14th ed., 14 : 9^K)-950, Oii- 
cago; &cyc|o|)aedia Britannica, 1929. 
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human societies the father is regarded hj 
tradition sls indispensable.” This Malinow- 
ski called tie principle of legitimacy? In 
other words, in every society there is some 
form of regulation of family relations, fixing 
— with certain limits — not only the roles 
and statuses of the father and the mother 
but also making the child a legitimate mem- 
ber of the group. Moreover, the husband 
and/or the wife serves as a ”link” between 
the child and the rest of the community. 
Although in some societies the function of 
the biological father is negleaed, or even 
unknown, as among the Trobriand Island- 
ers, the father or his surrogate has a family 
funaion, and the children have an approved 
role and status. Illegitimacy is seldom given 
group sanction except in certain modem 
countries. In many primitive tribes, as well 
as with ourselves, the disgrace of illegitimate 
birth is rectified by the obligation of the j^e- 
sumptive father to marry the mother. No- 
where is the family complete without fatier, 
mother, and child. Not only is such social 
^atus important within the family itself, 
but it connects the child to other groups in 
the community. 

The family and lines of descent. The 
rdadonship of generations hinges, obvi- 
ously, upon the matter of descent. While 
biologically each individual is the product 
of two streams of genes — one from each 
parent in many socles lineage is 
counted in but one family line. Where, for 
eaBampie, descent is tzao^ in the &iher*s 
line„ or is pairSimd^ the child takes the 
fruher’s fruntly name» becomes a^odated 
fiDtmally with the piateniai fiunily and dan, 
and has litde or no reladmi with the moth- 
er's rdadves. Where descoat is matrdimal, 
that is, counted in the mother's line, quite 
difibrent customs are found. (See chapter 4 
on dbe Zuni.) 

The lateral femily system seldom per- 
mfrs the sdidarity and continuity possible 
in a wjkrefal scheme. Here the adults c<^e 
togetb^ without the restrictions and bind* 

*Sce hb essay ia V. F. Ctlveraxi aad S. D. 

e&.> Ths mm gmurasim, pp. ll3~IXSw 

^lew York: ifc BiscaWay Coaspaoy, 1930* 


ing influences found in the unilateral cul- 
tures.* In our own bilateral system, the 
children take their father's family name, 
reflecting older forms and patriarchal 
control. 

Matrilineal families tend, in turn, to be 
matriarchal in control. Yet the popular 
storybooks give a false view. Although in 
these societies the mother does exercise con- 
siderable power over the children, it is more 
often her family rather than herself that 
regulates family contaas, as in the case of 
the Zuni. 

Nature and Forms of Familial 
Institutions 

Certain accepted and expected relations 
of the spouses to each other have developed 
sanaioned patterns of behavior. These 
serve to define and regulate the conduct of 
the parents to each other and to the 
children. 

The nature of marriage. Sex relations 
and marriage must not be confused. Mar- 
riage is a group-sanctioned bond establish- 
ing the family relations, eq>ecially in refer- 
ence to the offspring. Sex relations do not 
necessarily lead to xnarriage. Marriage in 
most societies is not generally entered into 
frx: sentimental or romantic reasons. It is 
not sexual gratification which is the primary 
purpose of marriage but, rather, the legiti- 
macy of the offering and their care and 
training tiirou^ the early years. In the 
words of Malinowski: ”]^^uiiage on the 
wh<ie is rather a contract for the production 
and maintenance of children than an au- 
thorization of sexual intercourse.*^ ^ In our 
own culture the sexml and romaruic phases 
of marriage may become mcare important 
with the cfedine in the birth rate and the 
disappearance of eccmomic and related 
functions from the family. (See below.) 

• For z disccasioQ of variois ways in which many 
nonliteraee peoples deal with kinship rdadoos, see 
M. J. Herskovits, Man and bis pcK 296-303, 
New York; Alhed. A. Knepf, 1948; s^j. P. Gillin, 
Tbs mays men, |ip. 430-^2, New York: Appletcm- 
CeetTiry-Ciofts, 1948, 

* MaHaowski, ‘’Marriage,** pt 
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In most societies marriage is a secular, not 
a religious, contract. Religious sanctions, 
true enough, are often added, but marriage 
is not universally supported by religion. 
Where religion has a part, as in Judeo- 
Qiristianity, it may serve to increase the 
emotional bonds and to put more weight 
behind the community controls over the 
family. 

Marriage, either secular or religious in 
form, carries with it everywhere certain 
symbolism, certain subjeaive elements. It 
implies a welding of two lives together in 
reference to certain obligations and duties. 
In various parts of the world one finds sym- 
bolic rites, such as the bride and groom 
eating out of a common bowl, drinking 
from the same vessel, mixing clay or earth 
together from two separate lots, as external 
witness of the union. In our own society 
marriage symbolism is illustrated by the use 
of engagement and wedding rings. 

Forms of marriage. Marriage is the insti- 
tution which determines the particular rela- 
tion of parents to each other and to the 
children. The phrase 'Torm of marriage'" 
means the number of consorts or mates 
which a man or a woman is permitted by 
the particular society. Traditionally the 
chief forms of marriage are monogamy, 
polygyny, and polyandry. To these may be 
added the more recent so-called compan- 
ionate marriage. 

Monogamy, the marriage of one man to one 
woman, is the common denominator of hu- 
man marriage everywhere, the most wide- 
spread form of mating. It is generally agreed 
that monogamy permits the mc^ satisfitctofy 
system of bearing and rearing diildren. Mtae- 
over, since the ratio of the sexes is everywhere 
about the same — barring some spedal cir- 
cumstances, such as infanticide — we should 
expect monogamy to be rather universal. 

Polygyny is a type of marriage in which two 
or more women are legally mated to one man. 
The children’s descent may take patrilineal, 
matrilineal, or bdlataal form, depending on 
the particular culture of the society.^ 

® The onif exteotive instance of polygyny in re- 
ixm. tinaea m Western society was among the Utah 
Mormons, fiom about 1850 till 1890, when it was 


It is a mistake to assume that polygyny 
arises from any marked sexual urges of the 
male, since sexual gratification is nowhere per- 
fectly correlated with marriage, monogamous 
or otherwise. In most societies there is ample 
opportunity for sexual gratification outside 
conventional marriage. Nor is there any so- 
ciety in which polygyny is universal. Even 
where polygyny is widely accepted, monog- 
amy remains the most common form of mar- 
riage. Accurately speaking, there is no such 
thing as a **polygynous society.” 

Polygyny is really a form of multiple or in- 
termpted monogamy. In most instances, each 
household is separate, and the husband ro- 
tates his attention among his wives. However, 
in some societies there are joint households 
where two or more wives and their children 
live together. In the latter cases, naturally, the 
economy of the household is different from 
that of separate establishments. 

The most important motivations to polyg- 
yny are economic need and prestige. In 
Africa, for instance, additional wives are added 
to the household as the husband demands 
more help in order to increase his wealth. In 
the Trobriand Islands of Melanesia a chiefs 
income derives firom the annual endowments 
from the families of his various wives. Among 
the Tupis of South America prominent men 
keep several wives for their prestige value, as 
wdl as for domestic service and labor in the 
fields. The same thing is true in Madagascar, 
in large sections of Africa, and among the Kai 
of New Guinea. Often the first wife urges the 
hu^and to take a second and a third or erven 
more wives, each new one lightening the bur- 
den of the others, adding to the economic 
benefits, and improving the social status of the 
husband. Also, the first wife frequently re- 
tains a certain dominance and favoritism over 
die other wives, who are secondary in status to 
her. 

There is nothing degrading in polygyny. 
Within the framework of certain culture pat- 
terns, this system of marriage seems to work 
fairly well. And it mu^ neva: be forgotten 
that although polygyny is permitted in the 

officially given up by the Mcmtooq Church as a result 
of legal and moral pressures from the outside. Esti- 
mates of the number of j^ural marriages in this group 
are df the coder of 5 per cent of all marriages. For 
sociological accounts of Mormon polygyny, Nels 
Anderscm, Desert samts, Chicago: University of 
Qucago Press, 19^ and for a fictionized account 

one dural family, Maurine Wbmple, The giant 
Joshua, Sk)ston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941. 
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mores or in law, the great majority of mar- 
riages are monogamous. 

In polyandry several men are legally bound 
to one woman. This is the least common of 
the forms of marriage, there being apparently 
but four or five localities in which it is found: 
in the Araic among cenain, not all, Eskimo 
tribes; in central Asia, especially Tibet; in the 
Marquesas Islands; occasionally among the 
Bahima of Africa; among the Nayars of south- 
west India; and among the Todas of southern 
India. 

The so-called companionate marriage is a 
suggested form of marital relationship which 
is not expected ordinarily to lead to children 
and the family life traditiondily associated with 
marriage.* With no re^>onsibilicies for chil- 
dren, it is further suggested that such mar- 
riages might be dissolved by mutual consent. 
If, however, children are born to a couple who 
have entered such a contraa, the marriage is 
then considered as binding as any other. 

Marriage prohibitions. As we have al- 
ready noted, no society permits absolute 
free choice of mates. Qose degrees of blood 
relationship, age diflFerences, class diflFer- 
ences, and wider kinship relations limit this 
choice. 

The udmo is without doubt the most 
universal restriction cm mating. It is di- 
rected chiefly to prevent sex rektioos be- 
tween parent and child, and between 
bodier and sister. Yet k often reaches out 
to more remote blood relatives. The few 
historical instances of sanedemed incest, as 
smoog the ruik^ fisunilics of ancient Egypt, 
and Ireland, am not the result c>f prim- 
itive conc&iioos and ideas but rest upon a 
form of soplnsricarion ooupled with belief 
in divine powers whidi would be dissqxaced 
by marriage outside the royal line. 

While such incest taboos are univetsai, k 
does not follow that the taboo derives from 
a bkdogkal drive as do hunger, thirst, and 
sexuality. The taboo is a rather constant 

*1^ eifcessioG was first aaade popohff by Jadge 
Bm m hts book with W. Evans, 1^ mm~ 

New Yorfc; livcfighi: EaMishfng 
. i b d kio Qa lly jBarriexT ooopies who 
m srill coosricute a fioatly hec^^e 

darir is m have c^ildteQ. la the ooiap^ 

kment these is m iatepriou tohavedisl- 

drws. 


and expected result arising from the very 
nature of the social interaction between 
parents and children and among the chil- 
dren themselves.’^ Yet the depth of the 
taboo itself is some indication that the rules 
are sometimes broken. Social workers, psy- 
chiatrists, lawyers, clergymen, and others 
dealing with more intimate family problems 
realize that incest is not unknown in pres- 
ent-day society. Nor is it confined to any 
one cl^. 

Exogamy is the type of union in which a 
person marries someone outside his own 
group, whether the group be family, dan, 
village, or other sodal unit. The opposite 
type of union, in which a man mates within 
his group, is called endogamy. 

Tribal endogamy is almost universal. In 
the more rudimentary sodeties it is a natural 
outcome of isolation and strong in-group 
sdidariry. Moreover, within the tribe or larger 
society where a dan system develops, or where 
profesaonal or aristocratic ranks or economic 
status or a caste system arises, endogamy 
within these spcdal groups is generally de- 
znanded. 

Exogamy arises wherever groups of persons 
are believed suflidently relat^ to be forbidden 
to marry, with a consequent insistence on their 
mating in odier groups within the wider com- 
munity. It is found chiefly assodated with 
wider kinship and dan relations. In our own 
bilateral system, formal exogamy is in little 
evidence. Aside from the incest taboos con- 
cerning sexual rdationships within the imme- 
diate fiatmily or between dose cousins, which 
are enforced by custom and by law, and aside 
from prqudke against white and colored mat- 
ing, pec^ are not obli^d to sdect thek 
mams ekte withk or vrithout carefy^ 
mined limitSL 

Meaiis securing a mam. The literature 
Oft primitive marriage reveals a wide variety 
ci metbodsof prooremga wife or a husband, 

^ L. H. Bd^lKMise, E. H. Lowie, and others hold 
znoesc taboos to^ be instinctive. Toaoser and others 
deny thk. Social psychde^ indicates that the 
strageh of early coomdoning, with its powerfiil 
taboos, is CO ez|^aia the inatter. Cercatoly 

vdieie parents and chiid^ ace separate, m wh^ 
bepthers and sistecs grow up in separate honsehdds 
knowledge of earii odier aod of jchek biood 
l el at ioffgbip , there is no evktenoe of the dis|3lay of 
snrii an ^ > 
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many quite unknown to us. The popular 
notion of the most primitive method of 
getting a wife is the picture of a burly cave- 
man who, after knocking a woman on the 
head, drags her off to his own camp site. 
This lurid picture is pure fiction so far as 
any living tribes are concerned. 

Among other methods are those of wife 
purchase, dowry (still found in some ad- 
vanced societies), and various forms of pref- 
erential mating. Everywhere these practices 
are hedged about with regulations. Pref- 
erential mating is illustrated not only in 
rules about incest, exogamy, and endogamy 
but in various kinship stipulations, such as 
cross-cousin marriages. 

Other restrictions are those of the levirate 
and the sororate. The former provides that 
in remarriage one of the brothers of the 
deceased husband must marry the widow, 
or often that her remarriage is limited to 
the husband’s brothers.® In the latter, the 
wife’s sister is supposed to marry the wid- 
ower upon the death of his wife. 

These illustrations of forms of marriage, 
mating schemes, and taboos afford evidence 
of cultural variability within the larger 
framework of the social-cultural imperative 
of reproduction and care of the rising gen- 
eration. Moreover, as we shall see, these 
patterns are related to other aspects of the 
culture — economic, political, religious, 
and recreational. 

Sex Life Outside Marriage and Family 

The sexual life of man is not confined to 
the marriage situation. Everywhere there 
are variations in regard to premarital rda- 
tions, and various extramari^ patterns may 
exist parallel with macc form^zed femily 
Hfc. 

Premarital relations. In some tribes |^e- 
nuptial intercourse is not only peimitted 
but e^peaed, but there is no evidence of 
compl^ promi^^ty in ^y sodety. 
Everywhere the incest tabcK^ kioship, age, 
and cia^n^ limit iriations dF the sexes 

tero^onjiy 25 r 5$ ; 7-8. 


both before and after maniage. While 
many peoples encourage, or at least tolerate, 
premarital relations, such relations are con- 
sidered as preparatory to marriage. 

There is no uniformity in regard to per- 
missive premarital relations. In closely con- 
tiguous tribes, for instance, one group may 
put a high value on ghastity, while their 
neighbors consider it of no consequence at 
all. Some of the most lowly tribes, such as 
the Veddahs and other Negrito peoples, 
have as strong taboos against prenuptial 
sexual relations as are found in our own 
Christian society, where chastity is a high 
virtue. In the Christian culture the sense of 
sin and guilt associated with sex affects not 
only all premarital contaas of persons but 
profoundly influences subsequent marital 
relations as well.® 

Among Christian peoples, however, rather 
striking differences often occur between 
theory and practice. Since the patriarchal 
system was carried over into Christianity, 
with all that it implies for male dominance 
and female submission, it was very easy for 
the "'double standard of morality” to arise. 
In many Christian communities the unmar- 
ried mrie is permitted prenuptial sexual 
freedom, but only with women whom he 
would not marry. Hie marriageable women 
of the community, on the other hand, are 
held to strict taboos on premarital chaaity. 
In aich a society female virginity is rat^ 
hi^, but male continency is neither ex- 
pected nor often desired, in spite of the- 
olo^cal taboos. 

Alfred C Kinsey’s rqxKt on the sexual be- 
havk^ of American men shows a high inci- 
dence of premarital lekrions among his cases.^® 

» For a discussioa of some phases of this matter, 
see Margaret Mead, Cemim m Samoa, New 

York: mlliam Morrow Sc l^S;saidhiei:^xa»d 
tm^eramtm in thrm prnmfim socktus. New York: 
William Morrow & Co., 1935- (See chapter 26.) 

^ Sec Alfred C Kics^, et al., Soxud bthatnor m 
th$ hamm malt. Philadelphia: W. P. Saunders Co., 
1948. This volume gives a most extensive view of 
the sexual behavior of man in civiliized society. Un- 
fortiamtely the sampling method was not too sound, 
nor do the authors folly imderstand the impmance 
and i^ace of sodal-colttiral conditioning with re- 
spect to seaniality in human society. For interpreta- 
tions and comments on the Kinsey report, see, 
amcmg others, the following: D. P. Geddes and Enid 
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As was already well-known by common-sense 
observation and from clinical and other statis- 
tical studies^ too, the extent of premarital 
sexual contact in American society is related 
to social-economic status. In general, the 
lower the economic position and the lower 
the level of schooling* the higher the incidence 
of premarital relations. For unmarried men* 
Kinsey’s sample shows differences of about 
this Ofd^ two thirds of the college group, 
more than four fifths of the high-school group, 
and 98 per cent of those who did not go be- 
yond the eighth grade report premarital sexual 
contact. 

Forms of sex life outside marriage. In 
various societies we find customary provi- 
sion for sexual relations outside the I^nds of 
matrimony. C&nmbindge where praaiced 
is a lawful form of cohabitation, differing 
from marriage in that the concubine has a 
much lower sodai status than the husband 
and his f«:oper wives. Children of such 
unions are not accorded equal rights of 
aaion or inheritance with those of the 
legal 5^use. 

Pr&stkud9n^ the giving of sexual favors 
for money, is not extensive among non- 
literates. It is largely a product of more 
cocQf^ex cultures. It seems to accompany 
urbaniaation, mobility of population, com- 
merdal life, and ^daJizatioa of labor. 
Today the whole systan of commerdalized 
pcosdtutioQ seems to be disappearing fi:om 
Western sodedes, as tradidc^ tab^ on 
prenuptiai and extramarital cchairitadon 
disappear. No one, however, cm overlook 
the dangem of venereal infectioQ, which 
have so been associated with prostku- 
don. The serious coosetpieiioes of die^ 
fecdoos in regard to driidbearing and mari- 
tal happiness are weli-known. 

As to the United States;, Kinsey states that 
addle nKae than two thirds of die white male 
pc^piilarioii (according to his sampling) have 

Mmt H 
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at one time or another some sexual contact 
with prostitutes, much of this is only once or 
very occasionally. As in the case of other non- 
marital outlets, the resort to prostitution is 
qualified by age and education. Men of 
younger age and less education have a much 
higher proportion of sexual outlet through 
prostitution than older and better-educated 
men. However, for both unmarried and mar- 
ried men the percentage of their total sexual 
expression represented by contact with prosti- 
tutes rises with age, although the total sexual 
aaivity declines through the years. More- 
over, Kinsey is probably quite correct in his 
contention that in terms of overt sexual re- 
sponse, prostitution is less important than 
many assume, and, furthermore, that relations 
with prostitutes often provide congenial social 
relations quite aside from the sexual factor. 

Sexual outlets, either before or after mar- 
riage, are not confined to heterosexual rela- 
tions. They may take the form of masturba- 
tion, homosexmlity, or any other form of 
overt reqx>nse which will give sexual satis- 
faction. Yet any and all of these actions 
must be studied and understood within the 
framework of a given society and its culture. 
Man’s sexuality cannot be equated to that 
of the lower animals who do not possess 
culture. 

The Family and Industrialized 
Culture 

Industriali 2 ation has greatly changed the 
patterning of family life in those countries 
with relatively stationary populations. (See 
diapccrl2.) Yet the family life of the con- 
temporary Western wcarid, with which we 
^afi be chiefly concerned, has been condi- 
tioned by influences other than those of 
modem industrialized culture. Let us see 
what seme of these are. 

Backgrounds. Our baric familial organ- 
ization has ks roots in the folk culture of 
western Europe. Under this system, family 
control was patriarchal in form. In addi- 
tion m the major functions of childbearing 
and child rearing, the feimly was the impor- 
tant economic unit of the community. 
Moreova:, ir performed oth^ important 

“ Kiasey, e£t,, pp. 599-600. 
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functions with respect to education, reli- 
gion, recreation, and the induaion of its 
members generally into proper attitudes to- 
ward civic and other culture expeaancies of 
the larger society. (See below.) TheQiris- 
tian Church was superimposed upon the 
older primary-group organization of Eu- 
rope. Its principal effects upon family life 
were expressed in the doarine of other- 
worldly asceticism, in the doarine of sexual 
sin, and in the low regard for women. 
Christian uboos against sex were supported 
by all sorts of notions about its being sinful, 
lewd, nasty, and debasing in charaaer. 
Women were thought chiefly responsible 
for man*s downfall in the &st instance. 
Marriage, while not the highest state, was 
permitted; and the church made marriage 
one of the temporal sacraments — a con- 
cession to man’s mortal nature, but withal a 
form of control to keep it within the bounds 
of the church. This view continued for 
centuries, until disturbed by romanticism, 
individualism, and economic changes. 

Romanticism, which arose in the feudal 
upper classes, fostered the idea of free choice 
of mates on the basis of love. Later, roman- 
ticism became conneaed with the doctrine 
of individualism. Romantic love also had 
the merit of refining the attitudes of men 
toward their womenfolk. The Renaissance, 
with its general enlightenment and criticism 
of tradition, influenced both theory and 
practice in regard to sex. But the Reforma- 
tion, in turn, especially its Calvinisdc branch, 
laid heavy taboos upon sexual freedom. 
However, coincidental with the Renais- 
sance, the Commercial Revolution, and the 
Protestant Reformation, there was a trend 
toward individualism. This was witnessai 
in business enterprise, in freedtan of thought 
and expression, in the growth of the idea 
of the right of the individual to take part 
in the affairs of government, and in a gen- 
eral loosening of die older rigid class sys- 
tem. As individualism developed and as 
18th-century radcmalism began to have its 
effects — along with the per^ence of car- 
tain jromantic nodons — the posidon of 
women was somewhat improved in ^ite of 
die continued pow^ of Qirisdan mores. 


In practice the changes came slowly. Be- 
sides her major funcrion of bearing and 
training children, the wife and mother was 
obedient to her lord and master and a heavy 
contributor to the economic acdvities of the 
household, at least in all but the highest 
social class. The wife had no property 
rights of her own, and in law she was treated 
as a minor. She could not enter into a con- 
traa to do work or perform other services, 
and wages paid to her went to her husband. 
She had no political rights or duties, such as 
voting or jury service. 

The Industrial Revolution had profound 
effeas. With it went the gradual emancipa- 
tion of women from complete dominance 
by father or husband; the attainment, 
finally, of political rights such as the ballot; 
the gradual relaxation of the more severe 
Christian taboos on sex for both men and 
women; and the urbanization of population 
with its effects on the economics of the 
household and on the importance of the 
home in education, religious training, and 
reaeation. 

The contraos in the economy of the 
household are striking. In pioneer and 
early rural America, the husband and wife 
shared a large number of economic respon- 
sibilities. Tbe household was the center of 
many such activities in which the wife 
played a definite role. Spinning, weaving, 
and making clothes long continued to be 
her duty, and even as machine industry re- 
placed home manufacture, she made the 
clothes for the femily. Then, too, she took 
charge of the curing of meat, of preserving 
vegetables and fimit for winter use, and usu- 
ally had the care of the milk, eggs, and gar- 
den produce. The household members 
were concerned with making a living rather 
than earning wages. Money economy had 
but slight place in the «±eme of things. The 
following extraa from the diary of a New 
England farmer of a few generations ago 
states: 

'*My farm gave me and my whole family a 
good living on the produce of it and left me, 
one year with another, one hundred and fifty 
tilver dollars, for I never spent more than ten 
dollars a year, which was for salt, nails, and 
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FIGURE 57 

Trbkdb in Marriaob Rat» in Sblected Cotm- 
rmiM, 1926-1947 

20i 
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and child rearing and inrerspousal relations 
have proportionately a much larger place 
in the total family life than they once had. 
In contrast, the place of the family as an 
economic unit and the home as a seat of 
economic activity have become steadily less 
important. Comparable changes have oc- 
curred in other functions. 

Si 2 e and composition of the American 
family. In spice of some popular notions 
about the ill eflfects of divorce and of the 
emancipation of women upon the American 
family generally, not only is a high propor- 
tion of our population married but our 
young people wed at a relatively early age. 


N31-3S mi m « ne urn 

the like. Nothing to eat, drink, or wear was 
bought, as my farm produced it all.” ^ 

Today the family as an economic unit has 
less and less {^ce, especially in urban local- 
ities. In rural-farm families some of the 
older patterns remain. But the ccMDamerdal- 
izadon and mechanization of agriculture 
are surely dissolving the older rural way 
of life not only in relation to its econtray 
but also with respect to education, recrea- 
don, moral-religious, and civic matters as 
weM. In our ddes and among the nonfium 
populadcm generally, the former fiincdons 
of the family in these matters have been 
rather strikin^y dissipated. Moreover, the 
of tfa«9e fuiacrions hi^ been acc3can- 
pani^ by a aesbioion in 

diSdim per fuadif- 
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The number of marriages per 1000 popula- 
tion rose from 8.7 in 1887 to about 12.0 in 
1920. During the 1920’s the rate fluauated 
around 10,0, but during the depression dropped 
to a low of 7.8 in 1932. It rose again to 11.0 
in 1937, and by 1942 it was 13.1. It reached 
the peak of 16.3 in 1946, In 1947 the rate fell 
off to 13.9 and will likely decline still further. 
The main reasons for the inaeases in the 1940's 
are these: (1) There had been a lag in the mar- 
riage rate during the depression of the 1930*s 
— a usual phenomenon — which left a poten- 
tial marriageable group in the lS>40's; (2) the 
war years brought prosperity, which is nor- 
mally associated with a rise in the marriage rate; 
O) the psychological climate of the war itself 
stimulated marriage; and (4) the age compo- 
sition was favorable to a high marriage rate. 
To quote P. K. Whelpton, '*One of the reasons 
{or die record-breaking number of marriages 
in the United States during 1940-46 is that 
theie were more men aged 20-25 and women 
aged 18-23 ta these years than at any time 
ptevioicisly.” ^ Thb hi^ rate is not likely to 
teem again emoept for a few years when those 
h6m in 1942 1946 restdi marriageable 

ages. The reoent trends m marriage rates for 
sdected countries are ^bown in Figure 57. 

Not only is the marriage race of the 
Unified States high* but Americans marry at 
early ages. In feet, the age of marriage has 
been ckc^f^g. Thus, the median age of 
first marriages for mai foom 1890 to 1940 

»F. i; WWptoo, tff thf 4 

Uwktd S$a^y i94$^lP75y p. 58* Waslitogeoh, 
D. CiCkmaineot Rrfecis^C^lc^ i 
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declined from 26.1 to 24.3 years. The cor- 
responding figures for women were 22.0 
years in 1890, 21.3 years in 1930, and 21.6 
years in 1940. The slight increase in the 
latter is probably due to the widespread 
postponement of marriage during the 
depression.^® 

The early marriage age in the United States 
results in a high proportion of the total popula- 
tion which is married. The situation is quite 
different in most other industrialized coun- 
tries, where a more definitely aging popula- 
tion, less national wealth, and lower standards 
of living probably play a part in delaying en- 
trance into matrimony. To cite a few com- 
parative figures: For males, aged 20-24 and 
25-29, who had ever married, the United 
States percentages were 28 and 64 respectively. 
For Eire, in contrast, the percentages for these 
two age groups were 3 and 17 respectively. In 
England and Wales, they were 14 and 53 per 
cent; in France, 21 and 64 per cent — much 
nearer our own. For females, aged 15-19 
years and 20-24 years, for the United States 
the percentages who had ever married were 
12 and 53 respectively. For Eire, 1 and 12; for 
England and Wales, 2 and 26; for France, 6 
and 49.^^ 

A survey of 30,000 households in 148 sample 
areas of the United States made in April, 1947 
revealed that of persons 14 years old or over, 
62 per cent were married. The war years had 
brought some increases in rates of those mar- 
ried. For example, ‘Tn 1947 about 63 per cent 
of all persons in this age group [20-29 years] 
were married, as compart with only 54 per 
cent in 1940. . . . The number of married per- 
sons in their twenties increased by about 20 
per cent in these seven years, whereas the 
civilian population as a whole in thh age range 
increased by only about 3 per cent.’" “ 

While the marriage fate has tended to 
keep np, or actuaEy ipcrease under some 
conditions, the avetage size of die American 

See “Age at first inarria^,’* Fopdatitm — spe- 
ciid series P-45» 7, May 28, 1945, Bureau 

“Americans maixy yatmg,“ Statktkal 
1947, 25, no. 2, p. 9- Ihe ton the latest 

^ i ' i j ^ 


family has been declining. At the time of 
our first census, in 1790, the mean ([atith- 
metical average) number of persons per 
family was 5.7. One hundred years later it 
was 4.9. By 1940 the average had fallen to 
3.8; and by 1947 to 3.67. The average 
family in the United States in 1947 was 
more than one third smaller than it was in 
1790. It is estimated that by 1980 the aver- 
age American family will consist of 3-1 per- 
sons.^® Since the two parents are a constant 
faaor in the size of the normal family, it is 
clear that the number of children per family 
unit has grown steadily less. In the interval 
from the first census to 1940, the average 
number of children per family declined from 
3.2 to 1.2.2® 

The changes in family size, of course, are 
correlated with the various factors already 
discussed in chapter 13. Among others are: 
(1) childless marriage, the extent of which 
is clear in the fact that 15 per cent of Amer- 
ican women who ever marry bear no chil- 
dren; (2) aging population, which means 
that more families with no minor children 
survive than hitherto; (3) the increase in 
the average span of time between marriage 
and the birtb of the first child; and (4) the 
general decline in the rate of population 
growth. On this last point, Paul C. Click 
writes: '"Because of the steady fail in family 
size, the population has always tended to 
increase at a slower rate than the number rf 
families. For example, there are now [1940] 
175 per cent more families than in 1890, but 
the population has grown by <miy 110 per 
cent. Between [1940] and ISW the number 
of families is expected to increase approxi- 
mately 40 per cent, while the family is 
augmented by only 16 per cent.” ^ 

^»Psral C. GHci, “Family uceuds in the United 
States, 1890 to 1940,“ Amrkatt Sniekiicd 
1942, 7 : 505-514. 

^Ibid. 

IM., p. 50d* Note should be made of a slight 
cha^e in tne<Mbition of a fiunily by tbe Bureau of 
the &SSQS. Por the 1930 stnd 1940 censuses, a family 
was delb^ as “a persons related by blood, 

marriage, bf zm living as oat house- 

M tbe 1947 sampie census, a family was de- 
fined as “a group of two cw more persons related by 
blood, or adoption and residing together.' ' 

The Criterion an the first case was linked to that of a 
iK^isdbold. In tbe latter, a household cuiy contain 
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There are regional, nativity, and locality 
differences in these trends. Taking the 
country as a whole, Negro families have 
multiplied less rapidly than white families 
since 1890.^* Between 1930 and 1940 there 
was very little increase in the number of 
families in the Prairie states and heavy in- 
crements in the Far Western states and in 
Florida. 'Tn general/' says Click, *‘the 
states with small increases in families repre- 
sent the areas that have lost population by 
out-migration, and the states with large in- 
creases in families represent areas that have 
gained by in-migration from other states." ** 

The distribution of families by rural- 
urban residence also ^ows a difference. 
Rural areas consi^ently have a higher ratio 
of population than they have of the na- 
tion's families, which is another way of 
saying that the average number of children 
per family is larger in the country thai; in 
the city. 

The number of families is likely to in- 
aease, relative to size of the family, for 
some time. Yet if present population 
trends continue, "even the decline in size 
of family will eventually slow up as a mini- 
mum point in family size is approached. 
... If the birth rate should eventually be- 
come relatively stable, the averzge size of 
the family would no ledger decrease and 
the changes in the numbers of familks 
would tmte neatly paralid the changes in 
the size of die toed populadoo.*' ** 

While a housdioldl k not to be oonhised 
with a huntly, either in a sociologksi sense or 
in the moming of the Butean of the Census, 
data on the compostdon of housdiolds teveal 

more than ooe faaxdlj, a lodger aid his wile, 
or a serranc aid hk wi£e, madaeod to cbe head of 
a given hcaisehold. These iaoer are considered as a 
separate faisilj. Oq the other hand, "'alipersoosio a 
hoiBseboid who m idated to eaxih ocher are regarded 
as meaahets of the same family. Thas, if the soo of 
the head of the hoosehidd and the soei*s wife are in 
the househoid, they are created as part of the head^s 
See "Characreristics of families and soh- 
faiiilhw In Ihe IMred States in Apdi, 1947/* Cwm^ 
Mdfltfaw series 

no, 317, 1^ ll, 1948, pp. 5r^. 

** iW., p. m ^ permission. 

•* Cemns releiaso, ap, fu 2. 


certain features of and changes in the composi- 
tion of American families. In 1940 the num- 
ber of households was 34,949,000; in April, 
1947 it was 39,138,000, showing an increase of 
12 per cent. In the meantime the civilian pop- 
ulation had increased but 8 per cent. The 
cityward drift of the population is shown by 
the additional fact that, for the latter date, 
about 83 per cent of the households were in 
urban or other nonfarm areas, as compared to 
80 per cent in 1940 and 78 per cent in 1930. 
Corresponding declines had taken place in 
percentage of rural-farm households. Also, 
there were some regional differentials in these 
changes. In the seven years there was a net 
growth in number of households of about 12 
per cent in the Northeastern states, about 10 
per cent in the North Central area, and nearly 
25 per cent in the West. There was no signifi- 
cant change in the number of households in 
the South, although the out-migration had 
been heavy. (See chapter 16.) ^ 

Changes in household economy. The 
shift from the economically self-sufficient 
family of an earlier day to that of money or 
cash economy is evidenced in the nature 
and amount of household duties and in the 
rising percentage of married women in the 
labor force. For several decades the amount 
of time q>ent by women in the average 
American home baking, laundering, can- 
ning fruits and vegetables, and making 
clothes has steadily declined. So, too, there 
has been a great increase in the use of power 
machinery in the home: vacuum cleaners, 
mechanical dishwashers, power laundry 
units, and the like. And, outside the home, 
the increase in the number of restaurants and 
lunchtooms also reflects, in part, the disap- 
pearance eff fbrmsetiy expeaed hou^old 
duties. To cite one or two evidences: Be- 
tween 1909 and 1939 the percentage in- 
crease in pessems employed in laundering 
was neariy 105, although in the same 30 
years the population increased but 45 per 
cent. From 1927 to 1939 the number of 
electric and/or other power washing ma- 

**HousriK>Id coaroositioa mB. characteris- 
tics in 1947, for nchan andtrocal ax^ and regions/* 
Cmrmtt fwperts — dioractmsfks^ 

secies no* U, B^Jtuaary 11, 1948, Botean of the 
Ceosns. 
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TABLE 15 

Standardized Percentages of Labor-Force Members among Women in 
Urban and Rural Areas, by Family Characteristics: April, 1940“ 


(Percentages standardized according to age distribution of all women of the given marital 
status and number of children for the United States total) 


MARITAL STATUS AND 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN 

■■ 1 

IN METROPOLITAN 

DISTRICTS OP 

i OUTSIDE METROPOLITAN 

1 DISTRICTS OF 100,000 OR MORE 

100,000 OR MORE 

Urban 

Rural-nonfarm 

Rural-farm 

All women 18-64 years old 

35.4 

34.9 

23.7 

13.2 

Single 

Married, husband present 
Without children under 

74.9 

69.8 

57.1 ! 

36.2 

10 

With 1 or more children 

20.3 

21.8 

16.2 

7.1 

under 10 

Other marital status 
Without children 

8.3 

11.9 

8.1 

4.4 

under 10 

With 1 or more children 

48.6 

51.9 

42.3 

36.6 

under 10 

45,5 

54.8 

41.0 

39.1 


chines in use increased 65 per cent, while 
the population went up but 10 per centJ^ 

The number of married women gainfully 
employed is another common measure of 
changes in the economic function of the 
household. For several decades past there 
has been a steady increase in the ratio of 
women to men in the labor force. (See 
chapter 26.) Moreover, the proportion of 
married women among all women gain- 
fully employed h^ risen. For example, in 
1890 there were just over a half million 
married women in the labor force, and they 
made up about 14 per cent of all women 
gainfully employed at that time. In 1940 
there were over 4.5 million married won^ 
at work, and they constituted 35.5 per cent 
of all working women. Some significant 
details as to marital status, number of chil- 
dren, and urban-rural contrasts in the 
female labor force in the United States in 
1940 are shown in Table 15. 

“ Brom John D. Durand, The force in the 
Ur^Sm0s,IS9(him.P^7l^ New Ywk: Social 
Science Resjsarc^ Coupdl, 1948. By pennissioii. 

^ Cited in E. W. Btrgess ind H. J. Locke, The 
family- frmn mstitr^im to compmiomhip, p. 502. 
New York; Aiaaican Book CojEnpany, 1^5. 


The relation of urbanism to the number 
of married women gainfully employed is 
evident in this table. Especially note- 
worthy is the case of married women with 
no children. Their percentage in the labor 
force was three times as high in the metro- 
politan districts and other urban areas as 
in the rural-farm sections. Of course, it 
must be noted that rural-farm women who 
labor on the farm but without pay are not 
counted in these statistics. Also, since the 
1940 census was taken in April of that year, 
it missed the paid seasonal labor in agricul- 
ture in which women, both married and 
angle, certainly shared. Nevertheless it is 
dear that the increasing entrance of married 
women into the ranks of those gainfully 
«nployed reflects distinctive changes in the 
economic and other functions of the family 
and home. The trend has by no means 
aopped. ''Between 1940 and 1947, there 
was an inaease of 50 per cent in the number 
of women in the labor force.” “ For the 
first time on record, married women 

^ Paul C. Glkk, ‘Tamily life and full employ- 
ment,'* Ammam Journal of Sociology^ 1949, 54 : 520- 
529. Qiotation tom page 527. 
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FIGURE 58 


Trends in Rbproductivity in the United States, 1920 - 1946 **® 
BmmS PER 1000 white females births of specified order per 1000 
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outnumbered single women among the gain- 
full 7 employed. In faa, half of the women 
in the labor force in 1947 were married 
women. At that time, five sixths of these 
womai had either no dependent children in 
the home or children who were of school 
age only. 

Yet, despite these striking changes, for 
three fifths of the households which had 
bc^ husband and wife, the man was the 
sole wage earner. In fact, in 1947 only one 
fifth of the married women living with their 
hud^ands were in the labor force. In ccm- 
orast, 70 per cent of all divorced women 
were gainfully employed. 

As to the kinds of work married wom«i 
do, 40 per cent of them in, 1^7 were in 
skilled or unskilled pursuits. Moreow, a 
coosiderahfe ftacdon ^ enjoyed married 
women were in tsccuparions dosely asso- 
dated with tho^ of thek husbands. 

The earnings a fimiitf will obviously 
affect its narum and fuiKdon. Somea^iects 
of the relation of income to levels of living 
and types of things purdbased and iml 
have already been discussed. (See Table 13, 
page 250.) In periods of prosperity indi- 
viduals md fiunilies are full of hope and 
ambkiou^ want to get ahead finaadaliy and 
in social static and in general live in a di- 
mane of et^fihoda. Whether pro^>edty 

' oilier 

NewTorkiMeuo- 

poiitao IJb Bypemissioa. 


makes for more happiness and success in 
the modern family than does a period of 
economic depression is unknown. If we 
are to judge by the 1940*s, prosperous times 
induce an increase in both the marriage rate 
and the birth rate. And the latter resulted 
not only from the high ratio of first-order 
births but also from the fact that many fam- 
ilies with one, two, or more children had 
additional children during this period. 
These faas are graphically shown in Fig- 
ure 58. However, as to the future, there 
will likely be a decline both in the marriage 
rare and in the number of first-order births. 
As Ictfig as prosperity continues there will 
pcob^y not be any marked decrease in 
secood-octfcr or third-order births. Under 
ooiidkiQns of eccmomic depression, how- 
ever, we may anddpate a noticeable general 
dfedme of both marriage and birth rates. 
Yet, m the li^ of kmg-time trends, it may 
wdtt be said that ”krge families are defi- 
mteiy a thii^ of the past/' ^ 

Since die iiK>dem family has been expend 
to the cri^ of depDcssioo and wax, we must 
examine briefly some of the effects of such 
cocKlidofis <m family members. 

Effects of econoamc depression. The 
effects on the family of prolonged, unan- 
ployment or sharp loss of incoipi^ were 
made evident in most counii^es in the 

^ p. 3. ^ 
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decades following World War I. As judged 
by American evidence on the matter, when 
the loss of family incomes continues for a 
considerable length of time, there usually 
follows a process of readjustment: (l) The 
initial period is often marked by consider- 
able confusion in which the principal bread- 
winner tends to blame himself for his diffi- 
culties, and in which the wife and children 
may also take much this same view. Often 
desperate efforts are made to find other 
work and to adapt to new types of skills or 
occupational demands. (2) After a period 
of instability there begin to emerge new 
family patterns. In some instances ^e wife 
and some of the children may find work 
arid thus set up a situation for altering the 
traditional role and status of the father and 
husband. In others the family may go on 
work relief, and this also entails some adap- 
tation to role and status both within the 
family and in the community. (3) As to 
interspousal relations, much depends on the 
prior attitudes and values. A number of 
studies have shown that where the affec- 
tional bonds of husband and wife were 
already strong, the husband did not lose 
out either in love or in family authority. 
But where the family was poorly knit to- 
gether, where the wife did not re^>ect and 
love her spouse, the husband frequently 
lost what admiration there was as well as 
much of his former authority (4) The 
effects of depression are also qualified by 
income, occupation, and class status. Fam- 
ilies in the lower economic brackets may 
suffer sharply from want of proper and ade- 
quate food unless there is sufficient puHic 
relief at hand. AH families reduce expendi- 
tures for clothes, travel, and recreation. And, 
in the light of the high vdne we place on 
money, an almost univa:^ anxiety con- 
cerning debts develop^^ 

^ See Robert C. Augdl, Tj6» family tie 

depression. New York : Cbjurles Soiboer’s Soos, 1936. 

^3ee Lamtia Coprai# 4^1^- 

btrswss €lass,r ef Smok^^ 1^9, 

44 ? 5^333. j There h a 

mmc itqd other of ^ tteressioQ of ^ 

J93C|*s.. See A. Siioit^er.aqd F. 


The responses of individuals and groups 
to crises are always qualified by the prior 
conditioning. So it is with the adaptation 
of the family to a long and severe economic 
depression. Some come through these situ- 
ations without much alteration; others are 
more definitely influenced. Yet the nature 
and degree of these changes will depend 
not only on the nature of the critical situa- 
tion but also on the receptivity and the re- 
activity of the individuals and families. 
More subde effects, of course, are difficult 
to measure. We should like to know, for 
example, if nearly a decade of public relief 
for miHions of our population has had any 
repercussion on the attitudes of individual- 
ism, on sense of personal responsibility, and 
on initiative as against anticipated accept- 
ance of care and direction from the agents 
of the state. 

Effects of war on the family. In our 
American value system, war has usuaUy been 
regarded as deleterious, and hence writers 
on the effects of war on the family are apt 
to stress the negative effects.®* But as in 
the matter of economic distress, the influ- 
ences must be regarded in the light of the 
larger social-cultural patterning and aends 
of die time. Certainly modem war, if at all 
prolonged, is characterized by tremendous 
alterations in institutions and in the routine 
of everyday life. Obviously these modifi- 
cations reach firsthand into the home. For 
our purposes we shaH list what seem to be 
die more common effects of wartime condi- 
tions on familial living. 

(l) Under modem conditions of large- 
scale warfare, involving an entire ''nation in 
arms,” there is usually a rise in both marriage 
rate and birth rate. (2) On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that the general alteration of 

no. 29, 1937. Also, Roth S. Givan and Ratberine H. 
Ranch, The family and the depression; a study ef om 
hemired Chka^ faemdm. Chicago: Universitv of 
Owago Press, 193S. 

Soch is the case b the otherwise excellent bro- 
chure by Willard Wallef, “War and the family,” 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1940. This pomphlec 
contains some vabable data, Iwt the discussi<Mi takes 
a rather pes^mbcicibe. See also Sidonie M. Gnien- 
berg* ed,. The family m a ttferld at mar. New Y<Kk : 
Haiper St Brothers, 1942, 
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life conditions during wanime also facilitate 
extra-sexuality, both among the unmarried 
and among married men removed by training 
and combat conditions from customary family 
life. And with this goes greater exposure to 
venereal diseases. Yet, again judging by the 
situation in this country during and right after 
World War I, the effects are not entirely neg- 
ative. Under the need for prevention of 
disease and prophylaxis for those exposed, a 
considerable change in the former hush-hush 
attitudes took place. Campaigns against ve- 
nereal diseases became publicly accepted and 
supported.*^ 

(3) The dislocations within the family due 
to military and economic pressures from the 
outside are also apparent. Wage-earning sons 
are called to the colors, and as wars are pro- 
longed many younger men must also join up. 
Such changes throw added economic and 
other burdens on those who remain behind. 
But daughters and mothers are not left with 
household duties only. The call for workers in 
business and industry becomes ever more insist- 
ent, first to take the place of men who shift 
from peacetime to wartime occupations, and 
then later to take on jobs in war industries 
themsdves. 


In the United States, moreover, not only 
did women — married and single — go into 
war work and into many other vocations, 
but family life was also affected by the high 
inddence of family mobility associated with 
boom dries which ^jrang up as new war 
industries were established- Indrisconnec- 
ri€»i it is interesting to note that attempts 
were made to locate many of these new 
industrial centers with tefeehce noc only 
to already established manaBictudng areas 
and to sources of raw materials but also with 
reference to available labor supi^y.*® The 
tasks of housing, schooling, and impact 


^ See, for example, H. J. Lodbe, Stdai Mpmts «f 
syp&iiist lQdiaoapo&: lodi^ Scare BoanI of Health, 
15^ which de^x^>es some of the hcoader coimral 
i growing out of the war campaign agsuost 


^There is a mine of ioformarioa oo the problems 
coimected wtch large-scale oxigrarkm in the so-caiied 

VT ; r Ujr? 


sekct o o ca wfe tee mvesdeariag oanoual defmse 
'' fa psy acg to House Besoludoos 63, 

629, 76ch and ikidse Resohiiiock 113, 7^h 

Cougtess. IX C; Government Frinttog 

Office, 1941-1942- 


of large numbers of new families produced 
both community and familial dislocations of 
great magnitude. 

While both England and Germany wit- 
nessed marked shifts in industrial demands 
and hence in mobility of families as well as 
individuals, they also faced an added prob- 
lem in the large-scale evacuation of younger 
children from cities liable to aerial bombard- 
ment. The full import of this novel cause 
of familial breakup is not dear. It is said 
that in the early days of the war, in 1939, 
no less than 1,400,000 persons were re- 
moved from the larger British cities to rural 
distrias. Of this number over 800,000 were 
school children, the balance being chiefly 
mothers and youngsters below school age. 

The effects of such dislocations were 
varied: The reception by the country folk 
made for one problem, the readaptation of 
city dwellers to rural life made another, the 
loneliness and desire to be with the father 
and other members of the family consti- 
tuted still other strains. In fact, the British 
authorities found that they had to permit 
many mothers and their children to return 
to their urban homes. Many seemed to 
prefa the risks of bombing to the diffi- 
culties of adjusting to living in the country. 

On the continent, too, the forced migra- 
tion of families from occupied areas for 
work in war industries or on farms, or in 
order to remove families from combat 
2X5aes, actual and potential, produced per- 
haps the gravest dislocation of normal life 
fior thousands of femilies which the world 
has ever witnessed. The immense difficul- 
ties of postwar reooritstnictioa provide an 
idea of the meaning of these changes for the 
popuiarioa of Europe. In our own country 
dbiigatocy resettlement of enemy aliens, 
thou^ involving no ^ch numbers as the 
enforced migrations in Europe, made neces- 
sary many familial readjustments for these 
people.*® 

**See Toiao Coounittee Report: “Prelnninary 
aiKi lyccaameodatiotis on problems of evaemt- 
tioQ of dtiaeiK and aliens from military areas/* 
77rii Congress, 2i!d Session, House Report no. 1911, 
Mm:h 19, 1942, Washington, D. C: Govemioent 
Print^ Office, 1942. See also Oorochy S. Thomas 
and Rkhard S. Nhhimoto, Tke Berkeley: 

IMversky of California Pr^, 1946, 
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In closing this chapter, however, we must 
stress that evidence of change in family 
must not mislead us. The family is still 
the primary human association; and from 
the standpoint of relative time spent in the 
home rather than elsewhere, family life 
remains more important than we might im- 
agine. It is estimated that homemaking 
women and preschool children spend from 
two thirds to nineteen twentieths of their 
time at home. School children spend from 
one half to three fourths, and workingmen 
from one third to two thirds. Among the 


professional and business groups the rela- 
tive time spent at home is somewhat less. 
Of course, it is not merely the matter of 
hours but also the meaning of family life 
which characterize the changes. There is no 
doubt that home life has been influenced by 
technological improvements and alterations 
in member-roles, and that along with these 
modifications the significance of the family 
and household has also changed. - Yet 
future trends toward a more planned and 
regimented society may produce still other 
patterns in the family. 


Interpretative Summary 

1. The family always has been and remains the fundamental primary group although many 
of its former functions have been taken over by other groups. 

2. The forms of family organization may vary, but the central features center around child- 
bearing, child rearing, and the induction of the child into the culture of a given society. 

3. American family institutions are an outgrowth of Judeo-Christian ideas and praaices, 
abetted by the further effects of romanticism and our own frontier experience. 

4. Industrialization and urbanization are greatly modifying former patterns of family life. 

5. These effects are evident in the political, economic, and social emancipation of women 
and are measured by the inaeasing number of women in the labor force, in politics, 
and in civic affairs. 

6. Qises such as economic depressions and modem total war serve to accelerate changes 
in family patterns. In general, depressions are marked by declines in the marriage and 
birth rates. Periods of war are usually charaaerized by full employment and high 
incomes. But dislocations of families resulting from war and industrial service as well 
as from exposure of the civilian population to combat conditions sometimes put con- 
siderable strain on families. Yet, judging by recent wars, family solidarity is amazingly 
resilient and persistent. The family is still the fundamental matrix of group life and 
personal development and is likely to continue to be so for some time to come. 


Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 

A. Questions and Exercises 

1. What is meant by saying that parenthood and the family are basic to all social organ- 
ization? 

2. What does Malinowski mean by '"the principle of legitimacy'*? 

3. Distinguish between patrilineal, matriiineal, and bilateral descent. 

4. Define monogamy, polygyny, and polyandry. Show how the latter two are always 
limited in extent in any society except under special circumstances. 

5. Does the companionate marriage constitute a finily? Discuss. 

6. Disdngm'^ between exogamy and endogamy, ^^at mi^t well be the hereditary 
effects of each on femily stocks? 

7. Name and illustrate the types of prohibitions which limit and direct one's choice of a 
mate in our own society. ■ Omtrast with such prohibitions in primitive and in civilized 
societies otha: tfcm our own. 
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8. Illustrate specifically some of the effeas of the Industrial Revolution on family life. 

9. How do you account for the fact that the Americans marry so young and have such a 
high proportion of their adult population in the married status? 

10. How do you account for the faa that the number of families in the United States is 
increasing at a faster rate than the population? How long will this trend keep up? 
What will stop it? 

11. How do you account for the rise in the proportion of married women gainfully 
employed and the decline in the amount of child labor? Relate these changes to 
cultural modifications with respea to the status of women and children. 

12. Does prolonged unemployment of husband and father always tend to produce increased 
conflia in the family? What faaors might make for strengthening the bonds of family 
members? What for loosening them? 

13. Are the effects of war on the family always bad? Discuss, pro and con. list some of 
the more obvious influences of war on the family. 

B. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

Conrad M. Arensberg and Solon T. Kimball, Family and community in Ireland. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1940. 

Based on anthropological field work in Ireland, this is a contribution to the sociology 
of both the family and the small community. 

E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro family in the United States. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. 

A full and competent account of the subject by a leading sociologist. Contains both 
statistical and individual case-histctfy materials. 

Willystine Goodseil, A history of marriage and the family. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1934. 

A convenient and standard account, based on sound coverage of more extensive treat- 
ments of the sub|ea. 

Qiflbrd Kirkpatrick, Nazi Germmy: its women and family life. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Memll Company^ 1938. 

An excdlient wxmmt of family life under National Socialism. Slows dearly what does 
and may happen under an authockarian government. 

Hctface Miner, Sr. Denis^ a Freneh-Canadian parish. Chicago: Univarity of Qiicago Press, 
1939. 

Based on an anduopologkai study of a community and its families, this «udy brings 
om die interplay of individuals and gxmps in terms of family and community relations. 

Alva Myrdai, Nation and family: the Sm£d^ experiment in democratic family and population 
poScy. New York: Harper Sc jfeotibets, 1941. 

A of mvalttab^e feos, ably interpreted. 

C C Z^Q^naanan, Famly and dpiUzati&n. New Ycdc: Harp<^ 8c Brother^ 1947. 

A 8tu%; cCj to|e of the fiamily in civdizadp^'* under sudi c<mcfg3p;^ as 

’Trusteev'* and ”Atwi^c'* femily systems. 
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This chapter will deal with the interper- 
sonal relations of the individuals who col- 
lectively make up the family. The types of 
interaction within this basic primary group 
are those between husband and wife, those 
between parents and children, and those 
between or among the children. We shall 
begin by discussing courtship and certain 
other faaors in mate seleaion. Then we 
shall examine the interpersonal contacts of 
the spouses and the faaors making for suc- 
cess or failure in marriage. Next we shall 
deal with the children and parents in the 
family setting. The chapter wiU close with 
a seaion on what happens when the family 
is dissolved by divorce. 

Courtship and Mate Seleaion 

The form and content of interpersonal 
contacts which emergewith the family itself 
are always qualified by the psychological 
elements which each of the spouses brings 
to the new association. In Western society 
these new patterns have their inception in 
the processes conneaed with court^p. 

Sources of the coumhip patterns* Cer- 
tain itmitudonal features of mate sdeoicn 
in different sockdes were described in the 
previous chapter. Ifere we are omoemed 
more pardculariy with Ae natme and func- 
don of ctHirc^p asf a preKminary m mar- 
riage. E. W. Burgee aiid H. J, Locke de- 
feie courtship as forms behavior in 

which a man seeks to win the oonsem of a 
woman for marriage,” ^ Colatship, as we 
know it, is by no tnesms a univeisal culture 
patted. In feet, ^ ^^ry wdrd reveals its 
origin in life eadier 

helow.)j . Wi^ ^ W is'^l«s^50€iaf2qd 'Widb 


ideas of romantic love and consists, as a 
process, in a variety of interesting inter- 
aaions. 

Our present concepts of courtship and 
marriage are a curious mixture of two rather 
opposite views. One derives from Judeo- 
Qiristian dogmas about the wickedness of 
sexual passion. The other comes fiom the 
belief that romantic love is the true founda- 
tion of happy marriage. The moral-religious 
dogmas rest on the firm conviaion of an 
eternal conflia between ”the flesh” and 
”the spirit,” or divine quality in man. For 
one to give way to the flesh is to follow 
Satan into sin. To get the greatest sadsfac- 
don in this life and the life to come one 
must be ruled by the divine spirit. This 
means a strong and constant check upon 
the flesh. Thus, the Chriaian ideal tolerates 
sex reladons fa proaeadon but not for 
pleasure. In contrast to dds is romandc 
love, which does not deny one's impulses. 
The sentiment carries with it the idea tihat 
one can tdl when one is in love by some 
mysdc feding, that such love is abiding, 
that it involves mutual sacrifices as well as 
sarisfecdons, that the proq)eaive mate will 
fulfill an ideal, and al^ve all else that it is 
the central modvariem to courtship and 
matrimony. 

The cultural root of Western ideas about 
romandc love are to be found in the later 
Middle A^s, in die so-called Age of Qiiv- 
aky. It arose among the nofatlity and their 
Kterary px)t%&. Gallant knights and trou- 
badours are su|^>osed to have carried ro- 
maiuic love to great heists both in poetry 
and in actuality. Howevo”, the ^amorous 
airings,” the romandcism, and the senti- 
mentakan rixxit women were expressed 
"outside the bmads of matrimony.” ® 

^ Bor a good accoont of medieval romantic love, 
see Hemy Osbom Tayl<», The mediaepol mind, 4th 
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Marriages were arranged by che fathers, who 
kept in mind matters of status and wealth. 
The rationale of medieval romanticism is 
thus desaibed by Henry Osborn Taylor; 

'‘Love, with the Troubadours and their 
Indies, was a source of joy. Its commands and 
exigencies made life's supreme law. Love was 
knighthood's service; it was loyalty and devo- 
tion; it was the noblest human giving. It was 
also the spring of excellence, the inspiration 
of high deeds. This love was courteous, deli- 
cately ceremonial, precise, and on the lady's 
part exaaing and whimsical. . . * 

While such high-flown and extreme ex- 
pressions of romantic love disappeared with 
the decay of feudalism, the ideas and prac- 
tices were carried down into modern times 
in the courts of kings and nobles. And 
finally, in the last three centuries, the rich 
bourgeois class everywhere has imitated 
the nobility; and since the 18th century the 
petty bourgeois, in turn, has taken over 
many romantic ideas from these <xhef classes. 

Unlike the earlier phase, among the bour- 
geois classes romantic love as a culture trait 
became associated with monogamous mar- 
riage and the stable family. The growing 
individualism which accompanied the rise 
of Protestantism, the emergence of the 
demoaatic political state, and especially the 
individual initiative fo^ered by modem 
capitalism affeaed love-making and mar- 
riage. From the romantic patterns the petty 
bourgeois and masses of laboiers and Kum- 
ars accepted the theory and practice of 
freedom choke of dte mate, the idea of 
coostaiKy dHove, and catain oth 

In colonial Antedca, tfaerngb tibe fnher 
continued to have chief corrtiol over the 
marriage of chiidren, '*young people seem 
to have been allowed some freedom in the 
dioice of a mate.*' However, *'tbe cedouies 
safeguarded marriage by requiring that the 
coc^ent of the parents to the union be 
dearlj expressed and that the X3aaimge be 
duly recorded/' * 

cd,, Toi I, pp. 536-602. Hew York: The Macmillafl 
Comaay, 1925, (^oottioQ hom p, 536. 

* p. 5^ % persussiou The Macmiiiaa 

JPrpUms tfthefamUy, 
pp. 78, 79. ifew Yodki AppfecoQ-Ce&tarrX^rofrs, 

im 


On the frontier and in rural America dur- 
ing the l^h century there was considerable 
freedom in the choice of mates. "Keeping 
company" was in the folkways, but court- 
ships tended to be "short and sweet." Ro- 
mance in the rural community was usually 
but a prelude to a matter-of-fact marriage 
and family life in which a wife and children 
were useful as economic assets in addi- 
tion to any affeaional needs they might 
satisfy. 

Courtship in the town life of the last cen- 
tury tended to be somewhat more pro- 
longed in time. It was a period of testing 
and trying in which "spooning" was toler- 
ated but prenuptial sex relations were 
tabooed. 

Rapid urbanization since the opening of 
the present century brought in its wake 
further changes in courtship patterns. The 
high mobility of the population, the loss of 
primary-group controls, the inaeasing de- 
gree of specialization, the impersonal nature 
of so many contaas, and other aspeas of 
modem mass society have profoundly in- 
fluenced courtship praaices. For example, 
the sexual element in love-making has be- 
come rather openly recognized both in com- 
munication and in overt condua. Young 
people talk more freely about the biologic 
foundations of mating. Advertising carries 
material dealing with personal hygiene 
which would not have been tolerated a few 
decades ago/ 

So, too, the automobile has fostered free- 
dom of movement and thus has helped un- 
dermine the form^ rigid controls of love- 
making tiirtxigfaccanmumty gossip. Yoxmg 
people are imw able to escape the eyes and 
cars of parents and neighbors* The motion 
picture and echo: media of mass communi- 
catkm have also helped alter the older fam- 
ily controls as well as provide new ro- 
mantic imagery. 

Before reviewing some of the presem-day 
aspects of courtship, on both the psycho- 
logical and the situational side, let us ex- 
amine the sentiment of love, which pkys 

• Sec, for cxaaQf)ie, Theodore M. Newcomb, "Re- 
oeoc chaa^ io jittirtKies tow^ sex aad tnarrla^/* 
Amriom 1^7, 2 : 659-667. 
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so large a part in our whole courtship-mar- 
riage pattern. 

The sentiment of love. As a sentiment, 
love is a set of desires, emotions, feelings, 
attitudes, images, and ideas organized 
around an object, material or personal. The 
particular nature of love has been the topic 
of almost endless discussion. For our pur- 
poses we may draw on the discussion of the 
topic by E. W. Burgess and H. J. Locke: ® 
(l) There is the desire for sexual intimacy 
resting on the biologic drive and related to 
physical attraction. (2) There is **associa- 
tional intimacy’* which individuals seek 
from each other. This is marked by strong 
mutual identification and emotional inter- 
dependence involving sympathy, under- 
standing, encouragement, and reassurance. 
(3) '^Sublimated intimacy” is characterized 
by idealization of the prospective mate. 
Also, various forms of warm companion- 
ship, in which the sexual elements are 
absent from consciousness, are phases of 
sublimated intimacy. 

In addition to the above, the sentiment 
of love is often associated with the thrill of 
new adventure, seen in the excitement of 
courtship. It may also become associated 
with need for confiding friendly relations in 
other than matters directly related to overt 
love. Self-esteem and recognition by others 
is also an important element in the senti- 
ment. 

The particular combinations of dements 
in love will vary with the persons coocmied 
and with the types of rdationsh^ involved. 
In outright lust the biologic dement f^- 
dominates. In romantic love the biologic 
element may be present but tends to be sub- 
limated in terms of certain cultural expec- 
tancies. There is filial love of child for 
parents and its counterpart of love of parents 
for their children, and there may be fetemal 
love between siWings.^ In instances 
the* sexual components are usually quite 
thorougbly disgpisdi and sd^Kmated into 

^ Lbcke, £3^, fjp- 

^ Cdloqpai eqsitialiis uo wod to 

iiaiie the CO 

aek. . aid U h iato 

XQOte use. 


tender affeaion. Love between the spouses, 
or conjugal love, may represent a combina- 
tion ranging from direct biologic interest to 
tender feelings and high mutual respea. 

The courtship process. The beginnings 
of courtship in much of middle-class Amer- 
ica are to be found in the practices of dating 
and rating. This procedure is largely a prod- 
vLct of urban culture. In earlier times 
courtship began with "keeping company.” 
This led, if the couple was congenial, to 
"going steady” and then to an engagement. 
Today it is much more common for the 
young people to spend some time in dating 
different individuals. This serves to extend 
the range of friends and potential mates and 
to multiply the occasions for seeing and 
getting acquainted with one another. It 
involves considerable social circulation and 
exposure to more potential opportunities. 

During the period of dating, the indi- 
viduals involved may also "rate” each other. 
This refleas their value system and concerns 
such qualifications as beauty, health, and 
prospeas of future economic and social 
status. These matters are linked to more 
serious expectations about prospective 
mates. (See below on mate selection.) 

During the dating and rating phases, there 
may be a good deal of coquetry and Siita- 
don on the part of the gills, the u« of what 
college students call "a line” — a pattern of 
talk devised to impress or otherwise influ- 
ence a partner — and various forms of inter- 
personal bargaining and tolerated exploita- 
don. Many college girls like the smardy 
dressed "good ^nder.” The college men, 
if they come from upper-income families, 
want their "dam” to attractive, "sharp” 
in talk, and a pleasant companion. 

The more sedous intendrm of courtship 
b^in to appear when a couple begins "go- 
ing ^leady.” This is marked by a focusing 
of attetmem on each ocher to the exclusion 
ofoth^ In dm there may be a good deal 
of suUimated and associadonal intimacy. 

No matter how much a couple manages 
the katial phases of courtship on their own, 
when the formal engagement is announced 
the femilies, neighbors, and community 
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enter more direaly into the courtship 
process. The length of an engagement will 
be determined by a number of factors — 
economic status, age, and influence of par- 
ents — but, in general, the engagement 
period is one for further testing and trying, 
with an eye to future matrimony. Studies 
have shown that in general ’’the longer the 
period of acquaintance, courtship, and en- 
gagement, the higher the probabilities of a 
successful marriage.'* ® Yet there are many 
individual variations in this matter. Some- 
times a prolonged engagement means that 
one or the other (or both) of the persons 
involved is not certain that the marriage is 
desirable. All sorts of rationaliaatioos may 
support the delay: the excuse of having to 
help support a needy parent, feeling of 
economic inadequacy, and plans for further 
education or professional experience. 

In many societies engagements set up 
such sciid expectations of marriage that 
they are never or very rarely broken. In our 
highly individualistic and mobile society 
engagements are not viewed so seriously. 
One study of broken engagements reports 
that such flurtofs as ''superfidai attraction,’* 
long separation, parental influences, differ^ 
ences in culnual backgrounds, and person- 
ality divergences were the most important 
causes. The last two appeared to be dbe 
ma)Gc reasons for bceakij^ o£* 

FaiOMrs in sdi&akm* Tbe v^Kiie 

tiiXOU^ 

cDiinsil^ to maixtagg involves both per- 
sonality and stmariGmal As to the 

former die attitiides toward, and expeem- 
tions about, fonne mates are vitaJL These, 
in turn, rest on the person’s earlier scxial- 
emodonal and other conditioning. The 
situational &aors indude sudh items as 
physical proxmuty, as, for inscanoe, living 
in due mmc nei^ibofbood or community; 
the initience oi parems and friends; da^ 
phsi^^ OODipation; and rdigioas affilia- 
ifoit: : - i , , 

. pSfdHdo^cal foamre of 



pcaivc mate. Slang expressions, such as 
"dream boy" or "dream girl," reflect the 
popular concern with this matter. And a 
projected mental picture of the ideal mate 
gives some cue to the individual’s values 
and attitudes. 

In general, studies made of American col- 
lege and university students show that the men 
cmphasi 2 e sexual attraction, sexual purity, 
beauty, and health to the relative neglect of 
differences in class and education. Of partic- 
ular interest is their failure, as a rule, to men- 
tion domestic habits and childbearing and 
child-rearing capacities. The girls tend to 
stress CKCupational ambition, ability to make 
money, and social status. They put less em- 
phasis on good looks than do the men. Both 
sexes stress the importance of common race 
and religion and especially personality traits, 
but they are usually vague as to just what they 
mean by the latter.^® In connection with this 
last point, Anselm Strauss’s study of 173 men 
and 200 women who were engaged or who had 
been married for less than a year is instructive. 
’’The great majority of both men and women 
report, according to Strauss, that the ideal and 
real mates are ’identical,* 'very close,’ or ’close* 
both in physical and in personality character- 
istics. The study uncovered the significant 
het that when subjects compared the mate 
finally sdected with the one they liked next 
best, there was practically no difference be- 
tween them in approximation to the ideal on 
physical traits, but large differences in person- 
ality characteristics in favor of the preferred 
marriage partner. This difference seems to in- 
dicate that physical appearance is an initial 
selective &ctor within which, however, selec- 
tive discriinisatlon takes place on the basis of 
riic demed pet^onality traits.” 

Socaetrfiat relafed to idealization is the 
witfcqaead bdief that men want to marry 
women like flbeir mothers and that girls 

» For a coovenient review of sooae of these stud- 
ies, see M. F. NirEkkoff, Marria^ and the fondly, pp. 
400-^404, Boston: Hou|^tOQ Miffin Company, i947. 
Sm Wayne C Neely, “Family atdtudes of de- 
n c ^nario nal and tadvers^ students, 

suid 193^** 1940, 5 ; 512 - 

522. *1110 latter dot the changes in bettain 

values and the vetei^kQh of espe^aily Mde 
of the men as m ^ ^pottasce of s^riqal cm 

: md up. fu 41%: Pfr fetinfe- 
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want to marry men like their fathers. There 
is an old American song which runs some- 
thing like this: 

*T want a girl just like the girl 
That married dear old Dad; 

She was a pearl, and the only girl 
That Daddy ever had.*’ 


This common belief has had some support 
from the Freudian psychologists who con- 
tend that the child in early life builds up an 
attachment to the parent or parent-image 
of the opposite sex which ajSFects his later 
choice of a mate. But the evidence on this 
topic is not clear-cut. Anselm Strauss,^ for 
example, found little or no positive correla- 
tion between physique of parents and fiance 
or mate. He did find some evidence that 
parent-images influence the choice of mates 
but not necessarily in terms of Freudian 
theory. That is, the resemblance was not 
necessarily between the girFs father and 
her fiance or husband. It might be that the 
desired psychological traits of the latter were 
like her mother's. Similar variations were 
found in the case of the men. So, too, 
Robert F. Winch's study of courtship be- 
havior of 435 college men ''points to the 
greater importance of the mother-son rela- 
tionship than of the father-son relation- 
ship." But, as he says, whether the psy- 
choanalytic or some other interpretation is 
the sounder must await further aadsdcal 
and case-study investigations.^* 

The whole topic of parent-image and 
mate seleaion is confused for want of ade- 
quate techniques for studying the possible 
relationships. 'There is much dinical evi- 
dence to support the Freudian hypoche^ 
but extensive testing of random samples of 
the general population has not been made. 
Moreover, the psychological factor is prob- 
ably less one of direct identifiaititm ^an it 
is one of finding some, kind of satisfectory 
mother substitute m father substitute as the 


^ Ausdsi Stranss, "The ^nfasnce of pai^t4ia^ 
upQQ marital ohoke," Soei&la^^ 

» See B.ohett WmA. 'TJie herweea 

coortship 


case may be. Then, too, there is always the 
problem of unconscious disguises, such as 
those which may emerge as a result of hos- 
tility to the parent of opposite sex. 

Certainly mate selection is bound up with 
the conscious and unconscious personality 
needs of the individual. As the economic, 
reaeationai, and other features of former 
family life tend to occupy less attention, the 
emotional interdependence of mates tends 
to become more important- Again specific 
evidence on just what elements in personal 
make-up are considered important is scanty. 
Strauss's investigation, however, throws 
some light on the matter. In his sample of 
men and women he found that the former 
tended to emphasize the need for a mate to 
appreciate what the man wished to achieve 
and to stimulate his ambition. On the other 
hand, the women stressed the need for some- 
one to love them, to confide in, and to show 
aflfeaion. 'They also emphasized the need 
for someone to help them make decisions, 
someone to look up to, and someone who 
would stand by them in diflScuIties. Both 
wished equally to have their personal ideals 
XGspecced and to find relief from loneliness.^^ 

Other important factors in the assortative 
mating of individuals in our society are 
homogamy and heterogamy. The former 
means the tendency of like to attract like; 
the latter is its opposite. Tbere have been 
many investigations of this topic. The bulk 
of them ^ow that homogamy was a definite 
factor in selection in terms of such matters 
as age, stature, health, intelligence, temper- 
ament, attitudes and values, and religion. 
Most of the earlier investigations dealt with 
couples already married, and it is not always 
pebble to segregate the influaices of living 
together as a cause of likeness firom the place 
of homogamy in mate selection in the first 
instance. However, later studies of en- 
gaged couples tend to show that the case of 
heterogamy is no better tiban statistical 
chance, be it |Aysical, psychological, or 
sodai traits. In matters of race, age, 

^ See Bcargess and locke, of. cit.y p. 420 for asnni- 
ipsm of Scranss’s Asttufy ^ threg pychh- 
Jmiid factors e&oke cj mau. Ph.D. thesis. 

erf Chica^ library, 1945- 
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and religion especially, the case for homog- 
amy seems amply proved for American 
society. In such mancrsas education, social- 
economic class status, nationality, leisure- 
time interests, and habits of smoking and 
drinking, homogamy is also clearly evident 
but in less substantial ratic^, though still 
above chance.^ 

Family and class faaors still limit mate 
selection. In general, people marry in their 
same class, though some studies have shown 
that a noticeable fraction of male college 
students say that they are willing to marry 
beneath their social status. Girls seem less 
willing to take this view. Family interfer- 
ence in marriage, of course, was once quite 
common. Today it is less. 

Yet Alan Bates’s study of 136 young mar- 
ried couples and of a sample of unmarried col- 
lege students reports that for this sample, at 
least, the father influenced the son in 49 per 
cent of the cases, the mother in 79 per cent. In 
contrast, the father influenced the daughter’s 
choice in 69 per cent of the cases, and the 
mother in 97 per cent. The maternal influence 
was greater on both sons and daughters than 
that of the father. On the whole, however, the 
direct interference of the parents was of mod- 
erate sort. But one fifth of the cases re- 
peated the parental attitudes to be definitely 
rigid and authoritarian.^* On the matter of 
parents’ own experiences as affecting their 
children’s choices, Burgess and Lodee remark: 
"Parents most prone to interfere in oourt- 
^p are those whose marriages are broken or 
unhappy and those who have poiected 
tbetr own frustsated arobtdons upon the 

Assoftative madng is also affected hf age, 
education, and rdigion. As to age, at years 
a girl's chaiKes of marryii^ sooner or later are 
tune out of ten. If a woman is sdll unmanied 
at 45 years of age, her chances are but one in 
ten. ’Ihe gid’s chances of marrying up to age 
22 years are better than are diose of a bc^, but 
22 years of age a man’s chances are better 
than heis, up to age 45 years, when their 

**See Icsgess and Locke, pp. 421-422; 

also ^ W. IwEgess and Paul Wallis, ^Homogamy 
is soda! eisi^cteriseks,'' Jmtmtm Jmnud tfSeem^ 

** See Baaes, roles is coimsypv'’ 

iW JFiW, 49^486. 

^ pu 436% 


chances are cqual.^^ Regarding education, it 
is worth noting that as of 1940, at least, the 
higher the education of a woman, the less 
likely was she to marry. Of every 10 college 
women graduates 45 years of age or over, only 
6 were or had been married. Of every 10 
women in the general population of like ages, 
9 were or had been married.^® Then, too, reli- 
gious affiliation is a definite faaor in mate 
seicaion. But it is not so much a matter of 
nominal designation as Catholic, Protestant, 
or Jew but rather the degree to which the indi- 
viduals still atuch importance to their faith. 
One study showed that of every 10 children 
whose parents were Roman Catholics, 6 mar- 
ried a Catholic, 3 a non-Catholic, and one 
married without the approval of the church. 
But where only one parent was a Catholic, 
the proportion of mixed marriages in the 
children was 50 per cent higher.*<^ 

The secondary contacts so common in 
urban life have tended to make it more diffi- 
cult for young people to meet. Y et, despite 
high mobility, a great many marriages have 
their inception in contaas of more primary 
sort. Nearly one half of L. M. Terman’s 
sample of married couples said they first 
met in the neighborhood, at a friend’s home, 
at a church gathering, or at some other of 
the community social organizations.^^ Paul 
Poponoe asked married students at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University and in an 
evening high school in Berkeley, California 
where they had fijst met their spouses. Of 
tJie former group -- mostly teachers of the 
middle dass — 57.6 per cent reported such 
primary ccmtacts as private homes, church, 
and "^ucational system.” Of the latter 
group — mostly people in a lower social 
stratum than the former — 51.8 per cent 
reported such secon<fary contacts as com- 
mercial recreatton, business, "travel and 
educadem.” ^ It is quite likely that dty 

** Nimkoff, ep, p. 459. The data are 
from Sesato* Nms Litter^ 1942, 41 : 376. 

“ See Nimkoff, tit., p. 4C9- 

p. 448. His data are from Gerald J. 
Schaepp, “liakage from a Catholic parish/* Ph.D. 
tbeds. Catholic University of America, Washington, 
a C, 1943. 

See L, M. Tennan, a!., Psyehok^eal factm m 
maritd hapfimss, p. 196. York: McGraw- 

Htl! Book Company, 1SB8. 

^ See Faal Popo^, "‘Meetings that lead to mar- 
riage,*' 1932, 1? : 
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life coupled with class status makes for some 
differential in the ratio of primary as against 
secondary contacts which may lead to 
marriage. 

How mate selection is also affected by resi- 
dential propinquity is shown by a number of 
studies. J. H. S. Bossard examined 5000 con- 
secutive marriage licenses issued in Philadel- 
phia. He reported that over 17 per cent of the 
couples gave residential addresses of within 
one block of each other, 23 per cent within 
two blocks, and over one third within five 
blocks. In fact, more than half of them (52 
per cent) lived within 20 blocks of each other. 
Only 17 per cent resided in different cities. 
Moreover, there is some evidence that the 
tendency of people to marry those in the same 
vicinity has actually increased, at least in cer- 
tain cities. Ray H. Abrams found this to be 
true for Philadelphia, as did Ruby Jo Reeves 
Kennedy for New Haven.^ Moreover, it is 
apparently not only the factor of distance but 
also the factor of density of population which 
influences the relative rates of selection of those 
near by. On the basis of his studies in New 
England, John S. Ellsworth concludes tenta- 
tively: ''Other things being equal, the possi- 
bility of marriage between persons living in 
different population groupings decreases as 
the distance between them increases but tends 
to inaease with the number of persons avail- 
able at given distances.** ^ 

It is not mere propinquity or density, 
however, which determines such assortadve 
mating. Rather, it is that people of similar 
race, nationality, occupation, religion, and 
social class tend to live in the same neigh- 
borhoods. In short, the ecological feaors 
of segregation have a place in this process. 

See J. H. S. Bossard, “Residential propinqaity 
as a factor in marriage selection,” American Journal if 
Sociolop, 1932, 38 : 219--224; Ray H. Al^rams, 
dentiadpropinquity as a factor in marriage selecticKi: 
fifty-year trends in Philadelphia,’ ’ American Sociologi- 
cal Rfiview, 1943> 8 : 288-294; Ruty Jo Reeves Ken- 
nedy, “Premarital residential propinquity .and ethnic 
endogamy,” American Journal of Socmogy, 1943, 
48 : 580-584. 

^ From John S. Ellsworth, “The relati<Miship erf 
popoiation density to residential jaropin^ty as a 
factor in marriage selection,” A/mrkan Sock^c^^Jeal 
Rjmete, 1948, 13 : 444-448. (^ototion fi*om p. 4^ 
By permission. Ellsworth’s findings may be tied in 

S. A. Stonff^’s theory of “intervening of^- 
ttmiti^.” See the lath’s “Intery^ing c^pgortuni- 
d^: a theory relating mobility and distance,” Ameri- 
cm Somlegicd Reeim^ 1940, 5 : 845-867. 


HGURE 59 

Title Section of a British Matrimonial News- 

The n^atriioiiial Post 


Bn5 /asbionable Carriage fiovertieer 
ncami TP wrn "tb Rmna rwr xa mamma auaUg oraa.- 



Despite the advantages of propinquity, 
similarity of occupation, religion, and social 
status, urban society and culture are such 
that many marriageable individuals find 
difficulty in making acquaintanceships 
which might lead to matrimony. To meet 
this need various institutions have arisen 
to serve as "go-betweens.” One of the 
oldest in our urban society is the newspaper 
or printed pamphlet whidi serves to adver- 
tise for spouses. Figtzre 59 gives the caption 
of one such British publication. In addition 
to providing a medium of communication 
among people seeking mates, such journals 
sometimes provide advisory services to help 
individuals "to choose die n>EAL one to fit 
in with their own life.” ^ Other institutions 
to foster mate selection take the form of 
"lonely hearts'* dubs of various sorts, com- 
merdal "introduction dubs” and matri- 
monial bureaus, and dating dubs, the latter 
often sponsored by private social-service 
agendas. 

Individual reactions to such opportuni- 
ties vary. The quality of impersc^^ty in 
initiating such contacts and the payment of 
money for adverrising or registering with 
an agency may seem a litde cold-blooded to 
many lonely people who otherwise might 
use sudi services. Yet the continuing exis- 
tence of such insdturions shows that they 
fulfill certain d«nands for help in mate 
selection in urbanized sodeties. 

* From The matrmomal fost. Charing Cross Road, 
London, W, C. 2, England. By permission. 

*«2^.,Jdy, 1944, p. 1. 
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It is dear that the seleaion of a mate is a 
complex affair, and seldom is any one faaor 
the determining one, at least in a highly 
flexible democratic sodety. Let us now 
turn to examine the interpersonal relations 
of couples after they are married. 

The Relations of Husband and Wife 

The customary inferior position of women 
meant a denial of opportunity for full emo- 
tional and intellectual maturity. Added to 
this inferiority are certain aspects of the 
romantic marriage pattern in our society 
which has helped keep women in subjection 
to men. The theoretical picture of the 
dominant, chivalrous male who sweeps his 
beautiful woman off her feet, declares his 
eternal love and fidelity, and puts her upon 
a pedestal of affection is counteraaed by 
the fact that he refuses to accept her as an 
everyday equal in the wcxkaday wcnld. 
Only in recent decades have women gained 
sc»nething approaching economic and po- 
litical cquklity with men> and this chiefly in 
deoKXxatic countries. 

Yet everywhere in education, business, 
and politics it is difficult for m«i and women 
alike to give up traditicmal patterns. Often 
women want to have independence and 
equality, and yet in critical situations they 
frequently retreat to foccM: romantic expea- 
andes vrfierc the mak is concerned. It is 
often difficult for dbem to live in these two 
worlds^ and in this sense certam cx>Qftisicxi 
arises. Likewise, men may talk of thdr 
aa^ptaaoe of the idea of equality with 
women, but they, too, tend the most 
part to operate along customary lines. 
Nevertheless there is a trend, at least in 
mJddle-dass America, toward a mxe equaii- 
taiian and democrsucic fitmily oonfiguratkai. 

The psydboiogy of husband-wife rela- 
tic^na* In cfcmoaatic countries the chief 
&cto£S in the new rek- 
rions ^ spotrses relate to companirm- 
sh^ mmml sthnnktion with re^>ect to 
econoinic^ politioal, and other external 
<temafi% ai^ l^fBy, the deeper conoems 
of love jfeotistted wfrb these are the 


person’s need for security, for reassurance of 
his capadty, of his role and status, and the 
relation of his sex functioning to self-assur- 
ance, confidence, and emotional support 
from others. 

Today, with fewer children and with the 
disappearance of economic and educational 
aaivities from the home, the mates are 
more and more dependent on mutual com- 
panionship and sexual attraction in order 
to keep them together. This comradeship 
must mean interstimulation for achievement 
in the outside world and a dose integration 
of occupation and the deeper sentiments of 
the love life. Related with this must come 
also the respect and standing of the indi- 
vidual in the wider world outside, refleaed 
back into the family life. 

There is an espedally important inter- 
action centering in the sex life. At the 
purely biologic^ level this relation in man 
is not much removed from that of the an- 
thropoids. Actually, however, sex funaion- 
ing is everywhere profoundly influenced by 
culture. While in some sodeties rather little 
emphasis may be put on the more subtle 
features of the love life, there has grown up 
among certain classes the notion of mutual 
admiration, respect, and the intimate desire 
of each mate to please the craving of the 
odier, not merely at the physical level but 
in regard to all the finer, kindlier, and more 
sympathetic relations. As sodety removes 
from the family other functions, induding 
the former heavy burdens of childbearing 
and child training, these more intimate rek- 
tions may come to play a greater part. 

Every person has an intense craving for 
depeiKkQCy and security. These are built 
up in tire child in die structure of the family. 
Adults carry over imo later life the same 
needs. Ibe pattern of security in die family 
finds osne important expression in the rc^e 
of the husband and fether as provider, as 
profisssioimlly or occupationally succesrful 
in terms of what the culture sets down as an 
ideal He also devek^ an image of him- 
self as feAer of his children and as Jovej: to 
his wife, Whien die rdations with his wffi?, 
with his diildren, and with the wider world 
o^nside bec^Hue unseal^ and inseopie, the^ 
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relations are reflected back into his own 
self-image. That his own self-assurance may 
grow and remain, he needs the reassurance 
of others, especially those intimate with 
him in the family. 

The man’s personality may be much 
ajSfeaed by his sexual love. He may find in 
these intimacies his greatest stimulation to 
activity in the wider world as well as com- 
fort from strain outside — in faa, a set of 
stabilizing factors not to be secured either 
in parenthood alone or in economic success 
outside. 

In like manner the wife must find her 
security in the strength and companionship 
of the husband. If she has a profession, she 
not only will need the prestige afforded by 
her professional or business colleagues but 
will require appreciation and understanding 
from her mate. If her work is cut off en- 
tirely from the rest of her life, it will remain 
a segment of her personality which she does 
not share with the man with whom she is 
otherwise most intimately connected. 

So, too, the sexual life of the wife must, 
like that of her husband, symbolize the 
deeper sympathies with her mate. It must 
be a source of comfort, release from stress, 
and a means of reassurance. 

Finally, the wife as moffier and caretaker 
of her children develops a self-image which 
will grow or diminish both in relation to the 
attitudes of the husband and of the children 
as well. If the family is marked by conflia, 
instability, and imprediaability, her own 
inner self may fail to be a well-rounded 
structure. 

It is easy to ask, What about the perma- 
nence of ^ese relations? What have they 
to do with the changing size of family, wMi 
increase in the number of childless mar- 
rkges, and with the p«obfcoi of divorce? 

So far as constancy goes, the c^der notion 
of marital contra<x enforced by outside coer- 
cion appears to be giving way to it realiza- 
tKMi that genuiii^ ccaisSancy rests upon psy- 
dK)k@cal fsKrtCHS, It is nc^ to be d^ied 
that ^mernaj pressure and soctai expectancy 
are important, but the fraidamental de- 
ntods for will 


If one spouse makes greater professional 
progress than the other or develops too 
divergent habits and attitudes, inconstancy 
may appear. Where there are no children, 
this may lead to other arrangements or to 
easy divorce. Where children are involved, 
the situation may be differently considered. 

It is dear that in democratic sodeties, at 
least, the marriage pair, in the stria sense, 
has become increasingly significant as the 
former family functions disappear. This 
change needs emphasis, since many writers 
on the family still think largely of family 
behavior that belongs to an age which is 
passing away. Not to see and understand 
the newer relations in marriage is to fail to 
prepare for changes already at hand. 

Measures of success and failure in mar- 
riage. Discussion of interspousal relations 
has led to various attempts to determine and 
measure the specific elements in the person 
or situation which make marriage a success 
or failure. While there have been a number 
of these, two American studies are most 
suggestive. One by E. W. Burgess and 
L. S. Cottrell, Jr., secured data regarding 
526 middle-class couples in Illinois who had 
been married from one to six years. The 
sample was mostly nadve-born urban stock 
with either higfr-school or coUege educa- 
don.^ The other was made by L. M- Ter- 
man and associates from a of 792 

married couples of urban and semiurbaa 
middk-dass smm in CaiifcMiMa.® 

While both studies deal chiefly with 
zniddle-dass urbanb^ families, and in 
^te of the faa that the samples may be 
biased toward the happiness end of the 
scaks or categories, the results are never- 
theless impresave. They throw li^t cai the 
possibility of j^edicdng marital satkkcdon 
on the basts of premarital expedenc^ and 
situations, since they indicate some of the 
mcare impottant feaors making for aiccess 

® E. W. and L. S. Cottidi, Jr., Prtiktmg 

$iitmss «r fatiur0 in marriage. New York: Prentice- 
Hah, 193^ 

Tennaxi had access 
to ^ schedule used hy Bk-gess and Cottrell and em- 
|)l^yed some lOf the items, with modification, in con- 
stmctii^ hh own methods of measorement. 
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or failure of wedded life. However, no 
single faaor is very important, but dusters 
of certain ones arc. 

Regarding the general judgment as to 
whether marriage was happy or not, Burgess 
and Cottrell report that 63 per cent of their 
group gave a rating as ’’happy'’ or “very 
happy,” and only 13.5 per cent as “unhappy” 
and 8 per cent as “very unhappy.” Using a 
somewhat different rating scale, Terman’s 
sample reported about two thirds as “extraor- 
dinsudly happy” or “decidedly more happy 
than the average.” On the other hand, less 
than 2 per cent fell into the categories “de- 
cidedly less happy than the average” or “ex- 
tremely unhappy.” ^ 

More impcwtant for us are the findings 
regarding cultural and psychological factors 
making for such subjective reactions. The 
major findings of the Burgess and Cottrell 
study are as follows: 

(1) 'nie cultural level of the husband’s 
family is more important than the wife’s. The 
man, but not the woman — as judged in this 
study — may marry below his economic and 
educational status. Also, divergence of church 
afBliadon did noc seem very important, at 
least in the first six years of married life. 

(2) Foe this sample rural background is a 
better risk than uib^. 

(3) In ccKitrast to husbands, wives have to 
make die greatest personal adjustments in 
wedded life. Theory to the contrary, a theu- 
oughl j accepted equalitarian pattern between 
the spouses did not a|^>ear in the sample. 

(4) An only child is a poor risk compared 
to those who come fiom fitmtltes with more 
dtan one <h^ Where both ^KHises are 
“only” diildien the prchobiliiies for firilure 
are increased. 

** Thh riuG^dtSecenoe tegaediag the n^atm te- 
^pooses may fie due an part to themex that Termaa 
exclnded divtirced couples hh sanmle. The 
Burgess and Cottrell samfste contaliied sl^^y mote 
than 15 per oent who were di7oroed. The taring 
h;^»ibe8s or oohappioess is, of course, highly 
gmve. Ratherioe Bemenc Dam in her ko<^ 

Todc: Harper Sc Brothers, 1929, gives 88 per cent 
ht^ loa^ried as reporting happiness in mar- 

amd sll^riy kss than 12 per'ceot as saying 
riteywete unhappy. SeeBixrgessandOxtrdijf^.cir., 
chapter 1% ior reviews of other invesdlgackms into 
the of inarhal satisfaction. It is difSenit to 

knxm |ast how valid such reporm are since couples 
may fiul io mm their de^er feelings. 


(5) The affeaional contacts of the child in 
his own family definitely condition his later 
love life in marriage. Of special importance 
is the strong love of son for mother and of 
daughter for father. If these attachments to 
the parent of the opposite sex are satisfying, 
the individual will tend to fall in love with 
someone like the loved parent in tempera- 
mental and other qualities, and on the whole 
this will tend to make for a happy marriage. 

(6) Likeness in socialization is important. 
The attendance of both at Sunday School be- 
yond their 18th year, and of the husband at 
church two or more times a month, were 
found to be good prognostic signs. The pos- 
session of friends of both sexes by both spouses 
was another indicator of success. Also, there 
was a high positive correlation between higher 
education and marital satisfaction. Appar- 
ently long engagements and approval of the 
match by both parents are predictive of suc- 
cess. To be married by a minister is likewise 
associated with better chances of marital satis- 
faaion. The most satisfactory age of marriage 
for the woman is about 22 years, for the man 
between 28 and 30. 

(7) On the other hand, economic status 
was less important than the authors had antici- 
pated. While moderate income is slightly cor- 
related with marital success, it is not signifi- 
cantly so. As to occupation, women teachers 
had the highest predictive scores of the wives; 
and of the men, chemical engineers, professors, 
ministers, and athletic coaches were considered 
bettar marital risks than laborers, traveling 
^esmen, or mechanics. 

(8) The sexual adjustment in matrimony is 
not a matter of sheer biological urge or adapt- 
ability but is qualified at every point by sodal- 
cukural conditioning. 

Tainan’s results on the whole confirm 
dbose of Burgess and Cottrell. He, too, re- 
ported diat a high degree of marital hap- 
pine^ in one’s parents^and absence of con- 
flict with parents and ^ong attachments to 
mother or fatfaa: were predictive of success 
in one’s own marriage. Also, he found that 
firm but not violent discipline and sensible 
parental attitudes and instructions with re- 
gard to sexual matters were important. It 
must be stressed again that no one of these 
feaocs is particularly important in itself. 
But cembinatioos of them may be bi^y 
M gn i fi ca nt . Of all the faaors, probably 
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happy home life and likeness in socialization 
are the most important. 

As to specific items in interpersonal relations 
which influence adjustment of couples, Ter- 
man lists the grievances which one spouse had 
about the other, first as to frequency of com- 
plaint and then as to intensity or degree of 
seriousness. The most frequently noted griev- 
ance of both spouses had to do with insuffi- 
cient income. Otherwise the husbands ranked 
the following the most frequently: wife’s feel- 
ings too easily hurt, her criticisms, matter of 
'*in-laws,” wife’s nervousness, poor manage- 
ment, and disagreements as to amusements. 
Otherwise the wives rated the following com- 
plaints regarding their husbands the most fre- 
quently: * 'in-laws,” husband’s nervousness, his 
poor management of affairs, his criticisms, 
matters of disagreement on amusements, and 
husband’s failure to discuss problems with the 
wife. 

On the basis of various rating scales, Ter- 
man also reported some of the important 
personality traits of the happily and the un- 
happily married. He found that wives who 
fell in the ‘"unhappy” category tended to be 
oversensitive, nervous, contentious, restless, 
and unfriendly and to feel inferior to others. 
Also, they were wasteful, unconventional 
and unsystematic in their work, and, on the 
whole, conservative, ‘"Unhappy” huslmnds 
show many of the same characteristics as the 
""unhappy” wives. But they tend to find 
outlets for their frustration and anxiety in 
fantasy rather than in seeking sociable con- 
tacts. Also, they tend to be antagonistic to 
women in general, whereas “unhappy” 
wives often try to compaisate for their re- 
belliousness by looking for romance out- 
side the home. ""Happy” hud>ands reveal 
an even disposition, co-operation, and in- 
terest in sodal life and are democratic 
toward others rather than aggressive and 
domineering. They tend to be methodi- 
cal in habit and conservative in social 
views. 

The Burge^-CottreE and Terman Judies 
were important landmarks not only in socio- 
logtcal and social-p^^ological research 
methodology but in attemptii^ to put tiie 
into ^cb form as ^ be pcactically 


useful.**^ However, some limitations and 
cautions as to the present use of such meas- 
ures of marriage success and ad justment may 
be noted: (l) Only combinations of, not 
single, items are prediaive. (2) The scales 
are most effective in predictions for those 
who have either high or low scores. They 
are not very good for predicting for those 
who fall in the middle range. (3) 
scales fail to get at the more subtle and 
dynamic personality factors and should be 
supplemented by careful individual case 
studies. (4) The time faaor in marital 
adjustment is important. 

Judson T. Landis’ investigation bears on 
this last item. For a sample of 409 couples, 
all of whom reported happy marriage, he 
studied the length of time required after mar- 
riage to achieve adjustment in the following: 
sex, spending family income, social activities, 
relations to * "in-laws,” religion, and having 
mutual friends. He writes: “Husbands and 
wives, regardless of age at marriage, years 
married, or years of education, reported it had 
taken more time to work out adjustment in 
sex relations than in any other area.” ^ The 
next most difficult problem was money, and 
least troublesome were matters of rdigion and 
mutual friends. 

Although these studies have dealt <mly 
with urban, middle-class families, neverthe- 
less it is apparent tl^t analysis and predic- 
tion of the elements determining success 
or failure of marital relations is po^iMc 
(l) within a relatively stable cultural fi:ame- 
work, as witness in these middle-da^ 
samf^es, and (2) in tarns of underlying per- 
son^ty structure. 

In cloang this section we may note the 
following f^ors which seem to make ft>r 
marital success in middk-dass American 
families: (l) genuine companioo^p, in- 
cluding habits of playing together; (2) ab- 
sence of self-pity and ability to talk over 

Scales for predicticMi and adjustoient are avail- 
aHe. See Burgess and Locke, op, appoidix C, 
pp. 760-787; and Himkoff, to. 446-475, 522- 

530 for copies of 'The marriage a^wictioa schedule” 
and the '^Mapriage adJusTEnent form” with instrac- 
ti(»^ fc^ taking, scodng, and inter|^ing. 

^ Judson T. Landis, ^'Length of time required to 
achieve adjustment in marriage,” Atmrkan Sociologi- 
cal 1946, 11 : 666-677, Py permisson. 
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difficulties and come to sound compro- 
mises; (3) satisfactory sexual adjustment; 

(4) respect for the other person’s integrity; 

(5) interest in, and emotional support for, 
the expectations regarding the spouse’s pro- 
fcssioriai success; and (6) appreciation of 
wife’s and husband’s role and status in the 
home and outside. 


The Family and Child Training 

We have already discussed many of the 
funaions of the family with regard to re- 
production and socialization of the child 
and with respect to variations in the cultural 
patterns which are applied to the growing 
children in the family and the community. 
(See chapters 4, 7, and 9.) Moreover, as 
we noted in chapter 17, many of the former 
functions of the family have been altered 
under the impaa of urban culture- Let us 
note some of these effects as they have to do 
with diild training, child roles, and child 
needs. 


Reproduction and infant care. Biolog- 
ically the wife is always mc^ intinaately as- 
sociated with procreation than the hu^i^d. 
His part is mcraentary; hers continues not 
CHily through the period of pregnancy but 
also throu^ months of nursing and years 
of suhaequent care of the child. 

Present-day Ameriom family life reveals 
changes in the lelatiocis of husi::^d and wife 
in legsml to die (hildien which grow out of 
present eoooomic coodidoos. In urban 
parciculady, the absence eff 
die father ffom the home for long hours 
leaves to the moth^neat^ivff the duties of 
child training and disd|J&ie, a oondttioo 
not true of the earlier American fami ty not 
even now so true in rural America, where 
the father and children — at least those old 
enougb ^ — are in daily intmedon. 


MoomamaaSk: and other activities of diil- 
d!i;<tai|iii!^fiOi^ While reproduedoo and 
Care ate the central purpose of 

fan^ diie ci^Id fa considered an 
ecpndcw peasant peoples 

cvefjMiefeidSteoi atf ptk 


ages in the fields and in the household. 
Even in some preagriculturai societies boys 
arc often initiated early into fishing and 
hunting activities and girls into household 
duties. Today in the more advanced in- 
dustrialized societies, child labor has pretty 
well disappeared. 

Religious and moral training of children 
has always been bound up with the home; 
and though formal religious education has 
reached into the earliest years, the family 
still furnishes the matrix of religious ideas, 
attitudes, and praaices. We noted in chap- 
ter 9 the importance of the early years in 
moral training. In the family the basic no- 
tions of God, of salvation, and of morality 
are laid before the child. 

The home also provides the first reaea- 
ticmal patterns for the child, although the 
play groups furnish important conneaions 
with the wider world outside. In earlier 
times the family as a unit frequently in- 
dulged in recreation together: games, pic- 
nics, family reunions. Today the individ- 
ualized nature of recreation has tended to 
take this function almost entirely out of the 
home, although the radio, video, and auto- 
mobile have done something to reunite the 
fiimily for recreation. 

As to education, the family provides the 
bases of all the child’s later formal learning. 
The interaction of parents and children is 
the background upon which most of the 
intellectuai and emotional conditioning of 
the child takes j^ce. In earlier societies the 
home furnished mudh of what is now in the 
hands of fbnml education. Yet in spite of 
great changes the family still gives the child 
his basic training in social attitudes and 
We must discuss a few cf the funda- 
naentabof these, since they are so impcMtant 
to adidt participation in social life. 

Psychology of {^nr^t-child relations. 
In chapter 9 we dionssed the rise of thesdf, 
the importance of role and status, and the 
fact that the futute ada|^dons to voca- 
tional, marital, religious,: and pcdidcai 
gDoups are iarg^ determined by the somh 
ciifeuial ccmditkaiing in the eaj^^ 

Sime it fa dear that the deeper motives of 
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behavior are emotionally toned and that 
these motives are definitely tied up with 
early social interaction, we must mention 
six important faaors in childhood adapta- 
tion in the family. These are (l) the sense 
of security, (2) status, (3) companionship 
and growth of ideals, (4) power relations 
with reference to reality and authority, 
(5) freedom to grow intellectually, emo- 
tionally, and socially, leading to (6) the 
sense of responsibility and independence, 
that is, to the assumption of power itself. 

(1) Born as he is, helpless and incapable 
of managing his own behavior, it is highly 
important that the child develop a sense of 
security out of his earliest social contacts in 
the family. The foundations of this sense 
of safety are laid first of all in showing the 
child love, care, and protection; and, second, 
in training him in regular habits of feed- 
ing, sleeping, bodily care, and pky. There 
should be a healthy balance of discipline and 
affection. Consistency of training accom- 
panied, however, by love is essentii because 
it provides the very stability that is necessary 
for further learning. It is basic to making 
the child’s world friendly, understandable, 
and prediaable. That is, he must learn that 
his contacts with mother, with father, with 
brothers and sisters, and with others fall into 
more or less comprehensible and regular 
patterns, but patterns marked by a certain 
indulgence as well as authority. One of the 
most serious faults in child training is to 
p4ay fast and loose with the diild’s emodons. 

(2) The sense of security is related to 
siatus. The child’s portion in regard to his 
parents and broth^ and sisters is funda- 
mental to all his future rdatitMis in grcnips 
outside the home. Very often feelings of 
fc^g rejected, of differaiGe, and of infei- 
ocity arise in the family. These may carry 
over to lata: life* It is iaevitaMe t^t the 
child form in his own mind an image 
coocepdcm of his parents from that treat- 
ment of him and from their behaviof gen- 
erally. Thus, it is omsmoa foe parents to 

:ta& about trutfaftdnfess, pasever- 

aace, and otter virtues of ouf ^culture, but 
dh^r overt paaiwa to th^ 
hm^ "'’copies*^ 


self- or ego-ideal of the child, so important 
in defining a goal toward which to strive, 
will be affeaed by his contaa with his 
parents at every point. 

(3) In order to provide adequate pat- 
terns, the child needs the companionship of 
his parents. If they are aloof, if they take 
on the stem patriarchal manner common in 
many cultures, the child will develop a self 
and ideal dtoinaly different from those 
which he gets if they try to meet him at the 
level of his own intelligence and emotional 
development. 

(4) The potver relations with reference to 
social-cultural reality and authority also de- 
velop out of parent-child contaas. Habits 
of bodily care, of social relations, and of 
managing the material world are funda- 
mental. Mother and father symbolize to 
the child forms of personal power, just as 
the inevitability of material objects forces 
him to reckon with impersonal power. The 
child’s own wishes must give way in the 
face of demands for obedience and con- 
formity to these powers external to him. 
'The manner in which he learns how to get 
on with his family around him will be car- 
ried over to his interactions with school 
authorities, religious leaders, the police, and 
other agents of the organized state and 
morality. The patriardhal, autooritarian 
patterns of family disdpitoe to favor in to- 
talitarian countries will most certainly in- 
duce attitudes and habits in Aese matters 
different from Aose we find in a more 
denKXxadc family structure. (See chap- 
ter 4.) 

(5) So, too, Ae manner to vAkh the 
diild learns to handle Ae material fixees 
around him may bias his fiituretotere«and 
attitudes towaid art, scienoe, and religion. 
These first expmssions of power arise frean 
peisonal-sodal contacts, biit very soon Ae 
cukural patterns of the wider community 
and its spedai groups come into play to 
HMxiify Aese primary sulxnltural relations. 
The overdomtoarion of Ae parents may 
lead Ae dfiid to a ^ose of rebeliicm vAiA, 
Aough tressed or held back in Aildhood, 
wil fater excess itself in resentment and 
resistance to oAer sorts of auAority. 
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(6) Again, the child may so completely 
accept the dominance of parental authority 
that he remains emotionally linked to the 
parents throughout life at an infantile level 
and thus will fail to develop an adequate 
sense of independence and responsibility. 
Normally, as the child grows up, he trans- 
fers his aJffeaions to other persons. He 
learns to manage situations outside the 
home and family; he extends his interests 
to other groups; and with all this his intel- 
ligence, his emotions, and his social habits 
grow until he weans himself from the orig- 
inal dependence on the mother and other 
femily members. 

Fortunately, the demands of the material 
world around him direct the growth of the 
child's intelligence along important lines, 
so that somewhat independently of the 
family his intellectual learning continues. 
Yet in more intimate person-to-person rela- 
tions with mother, father, and other family 
members, there is sometimes a tendency to 
keep the child and even adolescent at an 
early level of emotional attachment. Some 
parents make their children so dependent 
on them in the early years that later the 
dhildren cannot make adequate emotional- 
sodal adaptations to persons outside the 
femily. In many cases, in spite of individ- 
ualistic culture patterns, fundamental mat- 
ters like dioice of vocation, selection of love 
mate, adherence to religious body or periiti- 
cal party are largely determined by direct 
para^ influence. Such a child canncH: 
develop into a nocmal, healthy, and re- 
^x)osible person. He resoains infantile or 
dhildish in bis eixiodooai-sodal life as an 
adult, handicaiping his partidpaticMi m 
adult groups.*® 

Ihe opportunity to grow up inceliectu- 
ally, emock>naliy, and scxially slKHiId be 
linked to the as^imfdon of re^pcKisibiiity. 
Indq^endence may give but the^ 

are always cooeiated widi duties and re- 
spoosildihies. Ifa parent remains too {xrom- 
inentiy in the thou^t and feeling of the 
children m th^ af^oach adulthood, the 

^ Persmaii/y ami prMm ef 

Chapel flew York: Appletioo-Ccii- 
my-Ccnlcs, 19^ 


latter may fail to assume full adult obliga- 
tions. 

Another matter of great importance is the 
attainment of mature love life. As boys 
and girls come into puberty they usually 
learn about the other sex through school 
contacts, healthy reaeation, and mutual 
regard. When parents constantly fear that 
''something will go wrong" with their ado- 
lescent children, when they refuse to let 
them discover many things for themselves 
perhaps by heartaches, injuries to pride, and 
defeat as well as by happy relations and suc- 
cess, they are likely to find in the end that 
their protected children are not able to 
assume the responsibility of adult mating 
and the establishment of an emotionally 
well-balanced family life, because they have 
not had a chance to grow away from the 
overattachment of mother or father or from 
fears laid upon them in their childhood by 
parents. Often, too, parents unwisely try 
to foist their political and economic views 
on their children, feeling that the children 
may turn away from them and their love, 
to take up with new and perhaps radical 
ideas and practices directly opposed to their 
own. Yet the independent and responsible 
child grown to adulthood may well be 
left to decide for himself in matters such 
as these. 

When all is said and done, none of us 
can escape fully the impress of the parental 
patterns upon us, whether it be as to mating, 
choice of vocation, or partidpation in the 
economic, political, and religious order. 
The wise parent will know this; he will un- 
derstand that the mc^ subtle way to influ- 
ence his child toward what seem to him 
good patterns or ideals will be not only to 
instruct him but, better still, to act as sin- 
cerely as a parent in relation to these situa- 
tions as he would have the child aa. Ex- 
ample is always better than precept. Tlie 
day-by-day tektions between parent and 
child will leave their mark and will deter- 
mine in basic ways the direaion of the 
child's own life. Itisonly when the parental 
training itsdf has been emotionally infrmtile 
and fidse that unfortunate examples will be 
set before ^ child. 
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Dissolution of the Family by 
Divorce 

The family as a social group is dissolved 
by the death of one or both of the parents, 
by desertion, by voluntary separation, or by 
divorce. In the present section we shaU 
discuss only the last as it affeas the family, 
and with particular reference to the United 
States. 

Although in a few societies marriage is 
a contraa terminated only by death, nearly 
everywhere there is provision for the dis- 
solution of this contract under special con- 
ditions. Where marriage is a religious rite 
or sacrament, divorce is often forbidden or 
is extremely difficult to obtain. Where the 
family is an economic unit and offspring are 
economically valuable, a sterile wife may 
be returned to her family. If a bride-price 
or dowry has been paid, this may be and 
often must be repaid to the husband or to 
his father or family representative. Impo- 
tence in the husband is often a cause for 
marriage dissolution. Adultery is a wide- 
spread reason for divorce, although in so- 
cieties dominated by patriarchal and mascu- 
line authority, adultery of the husband is 
often condoned. Other grounds for di- 
vorce in some societies are economic in- 
sufficiency, emotional incompatibility, and 
insanity. 

The presence of children almost every- 
where acts as a deterrent to divorce, even 
though the customary or legal code permits 
easy dissolution. The tribe or state generally 
takes the view that the care of children is a 
primary obligation of the family, a fact, of 
course, whidi we have emphasized as hade 
to the whole historical fimetion of the 
family. The inheritance of property and the 
economic use of children, as well as the 
demands of family functions proper, have 
all played their part in keeping the family 
intact. 

Pertineot facts about divorce. Ihe public 
alarm voiced about die ”nting tide of di- 
vorce"' has scxne basis in fact. But there is 
also ccotiderable mismfacmation and mis- 
conception about ft. i ^ example, in 1S90 
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there were about 7 divorces per 100 mar- 
riages, or a ratio of 1 divorce to 14 mar- 
riages. In 1910 the ratio was 1 to 10; a 
decade later 1 to 6. By 1940 it was approx- 
imately 1 to 5. During the postwar years 
many people were quite upset to discover 
that in 1945 it was nearly 1 to 3; in 1947 it 
was 1 to 4.4. But alarmists misconstrue this. 
To quote a report by experts: 

"This does not mean that 23 out of every 
100 married couples got divorced in 1947, nor 
that 23 out of every 100 marriages are ending 
in divorce; it means merely that 23 couples got 
divorced in 1947 for every 100 couples who 
got married that year. To use an analogy, if 
a school has hundreds of pupils and in a cer- 
tain year 23 pupils are expell^ and 100 pupils 
are enrolled (some new pupils, and some of 
the previously expelled ones allowed to enroll 
again), we do not say that 23 out of every 
100 pupils in that school are being expelled. 
Only if conditions remained constant for 
years would such a ratio apply." ^ 

This does not mean, of course, that the 
rising rate of divorce has no significance. 
To quote again: 

"Marriages and divorces both increased at 
a greater rate than the population of the 
country over the 81-year span, 1867 to 1947, 
reaching record levels in 1946. The popula- 
tion was about 4 times as large in 1946 as in 
1867. * . . At the same time, marriages were 
more than six times as numerous . . . and 
divorces were more than 60 times as nu- 
merous. 

It must be recalled that the population 
became old«: in this time-period, that this 
meant a higher probability of marriage, and 
that due to hi^ levels of pro^>erity and 
various attitudes and values the people of the 
United States have one of the highest mar- 
riage rates in the world. But, obvioudy, the 
differential inaease in divorces means that 
the right to dissolve marriage by divorce has 
become recognized both in the mores and 

From ‘The American family: a factual back- 
ground. I. Basic family and popularioG statistics," 

23-24. Keport of Inter-a|ency Committee on 
Backgrot^ Materials. Hational Conference on 
Fam% Ofe, May, 1948. 
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in the law. It is against this basic faa that 
divorce must be studied and interpreted. 
The changing shift of marriage and divorce 
rates in this period is shown in Figure 60. 

FIGURE 60 


'EsnuATtxi Mauiaob akd E>ivo>cs Ratxs: Unites 
Stat», 1867-1947“ 



The above is the general piaure. Let us 
now list some of the situational correlates of 
divorce in this country; •• 

(1) C^mmmHy and regional differences: Di- 
vorce is about twice as common in urban as in 
niial areas. Also, the rates are highest in the 
Pacific and Mountain states, and lowest in the 
NcHtheastem region. 

(2) Occupational Mfferenas: It is much mcMre 
common among the semiskilled than among 
any other occupationai group, being about 
double that of the professional group. 

(3) Educatim: Ibere is some evidence diat 
the h^^ier the educatioaai attainment, the 
hitler the ratio of divoroe. 

(4) Edigyme: The dbances of being divorced 
are higher lor those tnanried by a dvil oiSdai 
than for those mamed by a dergyman. One 
study by H. Ashley Weeks in %K>kai}e showed 
that divorce rates in ftmUks of school popu- 
ktioo were three dines as ftequent in iK)ci-C^ 
ohq as in Catholic families; four times as ^eat 

**Pc 0 mioQaI mamage and divorce 
s tymies: Utatsed Scares, 1947,** Viutl Statistics^ 
Sepom, Hadooal Suirnnaries, Smetsber 
Wj^yo^OQ,D.C: Federal Security 
^emoe, National of 

facas smteriaed here aie drawn 
A Av 430^39, who has -re- 
viewwi m w pcdinfaic liiceckiife on these 

to|3ics, ■ yn ! '- 


in mixed Catholic-Protestant marriages as in 
Catholic; and for families of no religious affili- 
ation the rate was six times the Catholic.^" 

(5) Duration of marriage: The longer a 
couple is married, the less likely is it to be di- 
vorced. More than one in 10 divorces takes 
place within the first year of marriage; about 
two thirds occur within the first ten years of 
marriage. 

(6) Divorce and other disruption of family 
life: Death of husband or wife is the most im- 
portant cause of family dissolution. *Tn 1940 
the number of families headed by widows or 
widowers was 2^ times the number of families 
headed by divorced persons and by one or 
other of two married persons living apart.*' 3$ 

(7) Childlessness: For a long time about one 
half the divorces were granted to couples who 
had no children. During the peak years of 
divorce in the middle 1940’s, three fifths of the 
divorced couples had no children. 

(8) Remarriage: Most divorced persons re- 
marry. For example, in 1940 there were about 
1,500,000 divorced persons in the United 
States. And although about 5,500,000 mar- 
ried couples got divorces from 1940 through 
1946, the number of divorced persons in the 
latter year was about 2,000,000, or an increase 
of only half a million.®® It must be recalled 
that these were years of high marriage rates as 
well as of high divorce rates. 

Age is a factor in remarriage. The older the 
divorced person, the less chance he has of 
marrying again. At age 30, a divorced man 
has 96 chances in 100 of remarriage; a divorced 
woman of like age has 94. In comparison, a 
vwdow of this age has 60 chances in 100 of 
zemarnage, and a spinster only 48 of marrying 
at alt* 

•^See H. Asidey Weeks, “Differential divorce 
rates hf occ3mtk»,** Social Forces, 1943, 21 : 334- 
337. 

From “Oae chdd in nine in a broken family,** 
Statistical Badotit^ 1944, 25i, iK>. 3 : 4. By permission 
of the Metropolitan life fasnranoe Comfyny. 

*See “Clfaracceristks of single, married, wid- 
owed, and divorced persons in 1947,** Carreat pptla- 
tsM reforts — fopdation characteristics, series P-20, 
no. 10, Bebraary 6, 1948, p. 1, Bnreaai of the CensiB. 
A not hea: saimdesiavey report t^ in April, 1948^ 
“OTO out Of efvery eight married persons in the 
Scatjes . . . had been married more than 
once.” Moreover, of those who have marrfed in 
recent years, the proportion of seotN^d marriages is 
nmeh iugfier. See “Marital status, aunte of rimes 
married, and duration of mesent nfarkal status: 

^ Match 

* of r^aarriage tie wiciowed 
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(9) Legal vs. actual causes: The legal grounds 
for divorce are usually not the "real** reasons. 
Various state laws provide for divorce on such 
grounds as adultery, sterility, impotence, de- 
sertion, cruelty, drunkenness, insanity, or non- 
support. The social-psychological reasons are 
often quite different: quarrels over money 
matters, incompatibility (sexual or otherwise), 
disputes over the training of children, and 
many subtle factors which the law does not 
and perhaps cannot take into account. It is 
increasingly evident in this country that di- 
vorce is really granted on the grounds of mu- 
tual consent of the parties involved.-^ 

Psychology of divorce. The psycholog- 
ical effects of divorce on husband and wife 
may be negative or beneficial, depending on 
the circumstances. We must note that there 
are no well-accepted norms of adjustment 
of the divorced person. 

Among important matters is, first, the 
loss of companionship. Even though con- 
flia has been firequent, the mere faa of 
living alone again may be a strain on the 
man or the woman. Of course, if there are 
children, whoever gets the custody of the 
children — usually the wife — has their 
companionship. Sometimes removal to a 
new locality is imperative, and new firiends 
must be made. Then there are those scni- 
tive persons whose marital experience has so 
damaged their ego or self-image that they 
develop such a bitterness toward marriage 
and toward the opposite sex as to render 
future marriage and other satisfying emo- 
tional rekdons impossible. And there is 
the matter of normal sex life of divorced 
persons •— a matter not always easy, and 
likely to lead to suteitutions, such as heavy 
drinking, drugs, or to irregular and ordi- 
narily unsatisfaaory dande^ine rektioos. 
There is litde doubt that in many ca^ the 
need of sexual adjustn^t is a &dof ldi<iing 
to early remarriage. 

^ See N. P. Feinsinger ack Kimball Tona^, *’Re- 
edmiuatioa and idated doctrines in the Wisconsin 

Wdscmsm Late 6 i 19^216; and P* 

Feinsieger, **p©seryatio^ on fsdicial administra- 
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Remarriage itself is not a simple matter 
psychologically. It is not easy to clear one- 
self of the sense of guilt arising from separa- 
tion from the former mate and children, if 
there are any, even though the * ‘causal” 
conflias were unbearable. Though a person 
may enjoy a new love in another marriage 
or liaison, he may feel that he has betrayed 
the old love. Then, too, in remarriage, no 
matter how emandpated from his first mat- 
ing a person may feel himself to be, he may 
find himself in time making unfavorable 
comparisons between the new alliance and 
the former one. It is very easy to idealize 
the old marriage as time heals the wounds 
of past differences, especially if the new 
marriage proves somewhat trying. 

No adequate studies have yet been made 
of a suffident sample of successful or unsuc- 
cessful remarriages. However, a small sample 
of 146 divorced persons who had married 
again reported that 76.7 per cent of them 
were either “very happy” or “happy” in 
their subsequent marriages.'® 

Divorce and children. Divorce is likely 
to be an intense crisis for the children. The 
breakup of the home and family means a 
aitical readaptation. Although quarreling, 
confiia, and desertion may have contributed 
to the dissolution of the family, it has been 
throughout a group d intimately interact- 
ing persons. The sei^ of security, both 
financial and personal, may be lost even 
the conffict itself has became intol- 
erdde. Where the divorced parents cannm 
provide for the diildren, the state must take 
care of ihem in foster homes or public 
Institutions. 

Ikrents sotoedmes use the children as 
weapons in their conflict with each other. 
JMs may go on within the fanaily for years, 
with eaA parent using all the devices he 
has to get die child or children “to side 
v4th him.” Often the diildren are at a 
complete loss to know whare to turn. 
When the divc^ceis at hand, this emotional 

; ^Seieli. j.Locl»,”FEe«HctkgiimitaladjiBtin^ 
by a divc^coed aitd a happily married 

gwip,” Atffeeican Seekl&gkal Review, is47, 12 : 187- 
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puliing-back-and-forth of the child be- 
tween the parents may become more acute, 
sometimes leaving emotional scars upon 
the child for years to come. 

Social stigma often attaches to children of 
divorced parents. Ridicule and censure 
easily produce a sense of difference and of 
inferiority on the part of children who, as 
we know, take up from those around them 
the very attitudes applied to themselves. 
There is doubtless a distinctly healthy mo- 
tive in most remaniages which will again 
give the children, even though but step- 
children, a status in the neighborhood and 
community. 

Culture standards will have much to do 
with this matter of ridicule, censure, and 
social nonacceptability of the divorced mate 
and the children. If divorce should become 
more common than it is now and reach into 
all classes of the popxilation, much of the 
attendant shame should disappear. This is 
already evident in some social classes. 

There still remains the deeper problem of 
emotional attachment and security that is 
built up between parents and children. The 
loss of a father or a mother by divorce, like 
loss by death, may leave the diild with a 
feeling of isolatioa that even the acceptance 
of divorce in the wider community may not 
make up to him. The whole emotional- 
social d^elopment of the infent and diiid 
in relaticm to his parents ot other guardians 
may beccmae mom difficult if is a di- 
vorce. Itisoftenaquesdon whether or not 
some sort of manta! oompccm^ which will 
keep ite femilf imact, at least while 
children are growing up, is not them at 
least a healthier sttuadcm than dm^ce and 


all that it entails. It is difficult to generalize 
on this question when in every family there 
are so many unique factors. The problem of 
emotional insecurity carmot be denied and 
must be reckoned with in any sane discus- 
sion of divorce. 

Remarriage is often fraught with diffi- 
culties for the stepchildren, especially when 
children born of the second marriage arrive 
and begin to play their roles in the family 
drama. Favoritism, jealousy, and open con- 
flict may result. Certainly not all remar- 
riages involving stepchildren turn out badly, 
but the danger is there and must be taken 
into account as a further probability in the 
situation. 

Divorce is not the cause of marital dis- 
turbance and change but, rather, the reflec- 
tion of changing culture norms. Demo- 
cratic societies are groping their way to new 
patterns of behavior in family life, and in 
doing so, social strain and much personal 
suffering are involved. While divorce has 
been rather common in all cultures, in our 
own it is a doubly diffiailt problem because 
it is related to a rapid shift in nearly all the 
basic institutions and culture patterns. So 
far we have not invented any social group- 
ing other than the family which will better 
serve the fundamental function of rearing 
children. Perhaps if we get away from atti- 
tudes of blame and ridicule in regard to 
marital difficulties and come to handle the 
underlying psychological problem as one 
for treatment and re-education, many of 
the difficulties vdil disappear. Certainly it 
is very hard at this juncture to predict the 
fiitui:e form of marriage and family life in 
our ia|»diy chaagiag world. 


Interpretative Summary 

1. In American society marriage is assumed to grow out of romantic love. 

Z The sendment of love is a complex rxganization of desires, emc^ons, attitudes, images, 
and ideas directed toward some cJaject. 

3* Conremporary courtship has become largely individualized; parents and the community 
have only indirect effieos on its process^. 

4 Male adbctfen, however, is conditioned by family and dass status, educatio £4 occupa- 
tkan, religlcMi, and residential propinquity as well as by various personalty traits of the 
indmdt^ bo0ceined. 
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5. The interpersonal relations of spouses are qualified by a wide variety of factors, of which 
sex adjustment is only one. Congeniality, mutual regard, and common interests, among 
others, are very important. 

6. Reasonably adequate devices have been developed to predict marital success or failure 
and to measure the elements in maniage adjustments. We anticipate that better instru- 
ments of measurement will be developed as sociological research improves. 

7. Among other important results of the child's socialization in the family which are 
important for future adjustment are sense of security, status, companionship, ideals, 
and realistic power relations with others, including a recognition of the place of both 
responsibility and independence. 

8. The dissolution of the family by divorce produces differential effects on parents and 
children in terms of their prior conditioning. At present American culture does not 
provide any sanctioned ways of adjustment for divorced persons or their children. But 
as divorce becomes more common, accepted folkways and mores will emerge to bear 
on such persons. 

9. Viewed broadly, the American family is passing from a somewhat authoritarian type 
to one more demoaatic, based on companionship. There is certainly no basis for 
certain popular beliefs that it is likely to disappear. 


Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 
A, Questions and Exercises 

1. Trace the changes in the concepts and practices of romantic love from the Middle 
Ages to the present. 

2. Name and discuss the steps in the courtship process and show how they are related to 
the culture of the time and place. Compare present praaices with those of your grand- 
parents’ day. 

3. What are some of the situational and subjective factors which enter into mate selection? 

4. What are the principal demands of interaaion between husband and wife today? 
How do they differ from those of parents 100 years ago? 

5. Qte an instance, if you can, of conflict between older and younger generations in 
regard to child training which illustrates the older and the newer culture patterns of 
family life. 

6. What are some of the most important items in sound childhood adjustment to parents 
and family? 

7. Cite cases of child difficulties arising (a) out of loss of sense of security, and (b) from 
failure to develop sense of independence and responsibility. 

8. How do you account for the increase in divorce in this country, especially since 1900? 

9. Name and discuss the important situational correlates of divorce in the United States. 

10, Are the “legal causes” of divorce usually the genuine or "real” ones? If not, why not? 

11. What are the chief problems of readjustment of divorced jments? Of the children of 
such parents? 


jB. Further Reading 

In addition to die dtarioos in the footnotes in this chapter, the fcJlowing are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

Ray E. Baber, Marriage and doe family. New York: McGraw-Efill Book Company, 1939* 
A standard, well-bal^ced textbook, good coverage, bibliography. 
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Howard Becker and Reuben Hill, cds., Family, marriage, and parenthood, Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Company, 1948. 

A comprehensive symposium, with bibliographies, by competent scholars. 

Jessie Bernard, American family behavior. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 

A stimulating textbook; good summaries of literature; no formal bibliography. Consider- 
able stress on ethical considerations regarding the family. 

Henry A. Bowman, Marriage for moderns, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1948. 

Praaical rather than scientific orientation, designed for courses of advisory kind; good 
style. 

Ruth Shonle Cavan, The family. New York: The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1945. 

A short but incisive treatment. 

Evelyn R. Duvall and Reuben Hill, When you marry. Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, 
1945. 

Contains some sound practical advice. 

Morris Fishbein and E. W. Burgess, eds.. Successful marriage: an authoritative guide to prob- 
lems related to marriage from the beginning of sexual attraction to matrimony and the successful 
rearing of a family. New York: Doubleday & Company, 1947. 

A praaical book with wide coverage, but necessarily brief and at times inadequate. 

Joseph K. Folsom, The family and democratic society. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1943- 

A very full and well-documented treatment. 

Judson T. Landis and Mary G. Landis, Building a successful marriage. New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1948. 

Some soimd advice backed up with much data. Book an outgrowth of a college course 
designed to help undergraduates prepare fot married life. 

Edgar Schnuedekr, An mlfoduc^ry smdy of the family, rev. ed. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1947- 

A good ^ansEoe^t of tlie Caiiiofic view cm maimge tise family, well-written and 
suggestive. 

Andrew G. Tnixal and Bemaoes E. Metiifl, T%e family in American culture. New York: 
Prentioe-Hail, 1947. 

A seJid textbook, much histodca! material, and wile coverage. 

Willanl Waller, The fmily; a dynamic tmerpretmion. New York: The Dryden Press, 1938. 
An incisive and provocative treatment, largely philosoj^cal and expository. 
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Education: Its Structure and Function 


Broadly conceived, education is one of 
the chief means by which a society transmits 
its culture from one generation to the next. 
We shall begin with a review of the cultural 
background of education, followed by a 
description of the institutional features of 
modern educational systems, with particular 
reference to the United States. Certain as- 
pects of the interpersonal relations of teacher, 
pupil, and parent will then be examined. 
There is a section on mass communication 
as it supplements and /or competes with the 
school. The chapter will close with com- 
ments on some of the persistent conflicting 
views regarding present-day education. 

The Place of Education in a 
Culture 

Everywhere the society of a given time 
and place uses some means to help fit the 
members of the new generation to their 
place in the community, be it large 
small. The transmission of culture which is 
necessary to this aim has both formal and 
informal, deliberate and nondeliberate fea- 


we have the flag, the national anthem, the 
map, and the legends of the nation-state; 
the crucifix, the music, the mythology of 
the church; and still others conneaed with 
home and economic life. In the teaching of 
values both rational and emotional elements 
enter. 

In addition to such more or less conscious 
and formal transmission of culture, there is 
a great deal of nondeliberate and informal 
passing-on of knowledge, skills, and values. 
In American schools, for instance, we put 
heavy stress on both interpersonal competi- 
tion and co-operation. The former is found 
in strong rivalry for rewards, such as grades 
for academic work or success in athletics. 
We train in co-operation through our stress 
on group spirit and teamwork. So, too, the 
school affords an opportunity for the emer- 
gence of leadership and many other assets 
which may be of great help in later life. 

Education among nonliterate peoples. 
All nonliterate peoples have some fom of 
transmission of culture, but the fuiKtions 
we think of as ^educationai'* in the focmal 


tures. 


Formal and infortoal features. Thepin- 
dpal items of cultural accuniulation whicfa 
are more or less deliberatdy ttansminsed in 
ail societies include; (l') various skilis> bodi 
mental and motor, wMch enable m indi- 


vidual to make a mc^ rational ad|ustmefit 
tx> his world as wejl as pioyide him wiih ti^ 
tx)ok for otiier learning. Besujing, writ- 
ings filing, and aridhp^c ijJtora^ 
taf . sIctMs; mapftgd; itrfinii^gj, nmor ;ddps. 
(2) tlmti^ovided.m 



sense fell to the family, dan, vocational, or 
magico-religious guild. While there are 
many variations, the fundamental aims of 
pimitive education are not unlike those of 
advanced sodeties; the folklore, mythology, 
and history, training in mamml skilis, teach- 
ing of manners, and instrutrion and practice 
in the mores. 

The diffemices in education smoag non- 
literates rest, as tiiey do with more advanced 
pet^es, npon their views of the child. For 
exan^& some, like the Plains Indians, regard 
th^ dbald as ah Immature cmt miniature adult 
wM the same mcdves as an adult. 

tEfl>es put much time into delfoerate in- 
slnittion in legends, moral tales, and religion. 
1[1ise KhlSts South Affica view the child as 
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an irritating aeature who is unaccountable in 
his conduct and subject, as are adult Kaffirs, 
to deception, threats, and intimidation. The 
Manus of Melanesia leave the early training 
in such things as swimming, throwing a spear, 
and handling a boat pretty much to informal 
contacts of younger with older children. The 
Arapesh view the child as one to be carefully 
guarded and gently instructed since his future 
function is to take over the care and protection 
of his elders. 

Sometimes the work of teaching is done 
by the parents, with one or the other taking 
the main responsibility; sometimes it is in 
the hands of uncles or aunts or grand- 
parents, There is also a mixnire of di- 
rect rational with emotionalized training. 
Though formal schools as we know them 
are entirely lacking,^ certain differentiation 
of specialists is present. Such are the aafts- 
raen of certain guilds who teach the aafts, 
shamans or priests who instruct in magical 
or religious rituals, and war leaders who 
train men in military skills. 

* 

Formal insdtotions. Education as a special 
funedoQ of a particular group or agency of 
society did not arise till mankind had in- 
vented writing and arithmetic and advanced 
in agriculture, metallurgy, and commerce. 
All the ancient civilizations — Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Persia, India, China, Greece, 
and Rome — had systems of formal educa- 
tion. In all these it was conjfined to the priv- 
ileged and leisure classes, and much of what 
has TOW become a part of formal schooling, 
sudb as vocadcHial and dvic training, was 
left to other groups: femilki, rdigious, po- 
litical and economic. Tlie upper classes 
tended to stress j^osof^y and ethics, art 
and music, rhetede, mathematics, and gym- 
nasties and military arts — the things con- 
sidered proper interests of ruling dasses. 

Education in the Middle Ages was in the 
han<k of the ecdesiasticai hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic Churdi. At first it was 

*See Margaret Mead, “Edocation, primitive,** 
S&ejdtfuMs m ^ stcial scUmes^ 5 : 402, New York: 
The hteeiffiliag Company, 1931. See also Nariiaa 
Milteg, tJkkkMim Hew York: Cow- 
ord-McQiiaa, 192^; and W. D. Hamfily, Origins ^ 
adsnatim rnmnsg, New York: The 

Maomilas Company, ISSiS, 


pretty meager, directed to simple instruction 
of the illiterate masses in church regulations 
or to intelleaual and moral initiation of 
individuals into the priesthood and orders 
of the church. 

The serious beginnings of modern educa- 
tion, both elementary and higher, had to 
await the Renaissance, the Reformation, and 
important economic changes. Protestant- 
ism, with its emphasis on individualism in 
religion, the rise of trade and city life, and 
the Industrial Revolution, which freed the 
individual from serfdom and the feudal 
mores, began to break the class and theo- 
logical hold on education. It became in- 
creasingly apparent that neither a sound 
representative government nor an efficient 
business or industry could be manned and 
managed without literate and technically 
trained individuals. 

Today all advanced societies have exten- 
sive educational facilities: the school plant, 
a wide variety of curricula and methods of 
teaching, a specially trained personnel for 
management and instruction, and a ra- 
tionale or philosophy of the aims, methods, 
and values of education. However, the aim, 
form, and content of education differ with 
the cultural system, and since the variations 
are related to the larger cultural systems 
within which they are embedded, let us 
examine some of the differences. 

Authoritarian values and education. 
Whik the modem world has seen the emer- 
g«ice of a variety of educational systems, 
the two modal patterns are those which 
center around the values and practices of 
representative democracy and those which 
are oriented to totalitarian, authoritarian 
values and practices. The major contra^s 
of these cultural systems were listed in 
c!hap4:er 4 , pages 4 ^. At this point we 
shall discuss ^ucation and its ration to 
the baac phiiosofhies. 

In tile broad and baric sense, of course, 
the aim of education, both formal and in- 
fomotal, in all modem national societies is 
to enculturate young and old afike with the 
fundamental ^ues and practices of said 
cwmtks. AUofthanrationaKzse their kind 
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of education as being good for the masses. 
The crux of the difference, of course, lies in 
what is considered gooc/, that is, as defined 
by the culture. 

Since the contrasts in values have bearing 
on action in relation to both intranational 
and international affairs, it is important to 
know just what these differences mean not 
only with respea to such issues as politics 
and economics but with regard to such a 
powerful agency of cultural training as edu- 
cation. Some of the important differences 
in the two cultural systems are refleaed in 
the aims of education as related to the larger 
philosophy of the state, to the groups or 
classes which manage the social controls, 
and to the means by which the larger pur- 
poses of the state are carried out in the com- 
munity through the school and through the 
media of mass communication. Let us first 
see how these operate under authorita- 
rianism. 


(1) The aim and content of education are 
bound up with the theory of the inteaelation 
of the society, state, and individual. Under 
totalitarianism the state is considered to be 
coterminous and identical with the national 
society. In the words of Benito Mussolini: 
* 'Everything for the state; nothing outside the 
state; and nothing against the state.'* ^ Such 
a philosophy leaves no place for the rights and 
liberties of the individual as recognized under 
democracy. 

The application of such a basic doctrine to 
education was set forth in Article 20 of the 
National Socialist (Na 2 d) Party of 1923 in 
these words: "The concept of the state mu^ 
be inculcated at school from the yecy moment 
the intelligence of the child begins to awaken. ” 
In Soviet Russia this same idea is conveyed in 
tiiese words: "National pride and national 
seif-consdousness are characteristics of Soviet 
patriotism. These qualities must be culti- 
vated in our children.** ® 


s Quoted in I. L. Kandd, Educati^malj^arMk efth 
IntemaPional Institute of Teachers Colh^, Columbia 
Umversity, * Thread of an ara/’ p. l^ewYosk: 
Teachers College, Tbeeau of Pabfettiems, J941^ 

and other toi^tlitariaii^S^§Sp^x%ram^ 

* From i uum t^ he ^ 55- Hew 

Tdm Dot Co., 1947. By pentussicMl. This li^e 
^ RBS&iiaiQitotiof B. P. 

Tetipovand H.Kl<5osadtopV,ttan^ ‘ ^ 


(2) Authoritarian states have a ruling elite 
of some sort or other which determines the 
basic philosophy of the state, its more detailed 
goals, and the methods of attaining the latter. 
Such a ruling group believes it has a mission. 
And the leaders of this elite provide the sym- 
bols of identification which help tie the masses 
to their rulers, all in the name of the larger 
totality. This was amply shown in the Nazi 
philosophy of racialism. (Sec chapter 11.) 

Though couched in socialistic rather than 
racialist verbiage, ♦ the Communist Party in 
Russia continually tries to persuade and im- 
press the Russian people that its mission is to 
bring about a democratic dassless society 
everywhere. The Party links patriotism to the 
Russian nation-stafe with the wider aim of 
world communist revolution by preaching 
that "the interests of our people and the inter- 
ests of the toiling masses of the entire world 
are indivisible." ® 

In actuality, the communist goal of a demo- 
cratic classless society is remote. In Soviet 
Russia at present there is a heavy stress on the 
nationalist state with all the trapping of pa- 
triotism and the application of the doarine of 
sovereignty. 

In all authoritarian countries it is considered 
important to indoctrinate the young, through 
the schook and otherwise, with the proper 
deference and loyalty to the purposes of the 
ruling elite. Thus> the Nazis taught what they 
called the Fuhrer Prinzipy or Leader Prin- 
ciple. In a sense this was the central theme of 
the entire class structure as projected by the 
Nazis. Beginning with Hitler at the top, there 
was a gradation of authority in every class and 
group down to the very bottema of tie sociery. 
This principle was associated with mystic con- 
cepts of race, folk, and state and gave the basis 
for personal zeal and fanaticism in carrying 
out the Nazi Party program. 

A similar funaion of leadership is found in 
the Soviet Union. In the early years it was 
Marx, then Marx and Lenin. Today it is 
Stalin, Lenin, and Marx, somewhat in that 
order of imp<xtance. Through the school, as 
well as outtide, the Communist Party is build- 
ing in the minds of young people a strong and, 
in the words of some outsiders, a "perfectly 
fantastic loyalty to Stalin and the Communist 

S. Counts and Nnda P, Lodge," is a mine of infor- 
mation about the content and method of teaching 
present-day Rtissian children. 

* See chapea 11 on latent racialism in Russia. 

^ Hrtmi lesipov and Goncharov, cit.y p, 36. 
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Party.” ® The picture of Stalin hangs in every 
schoolroom, and his name is ^invoked at 
every gathering or assembly of children or 
youth. , . . He is lovingly characterized as 
leader of the people, author of the Con^itu- 
tion, beloved father and friend, Comrade 
Stalin.' ” ^ 

This illustrates the heart of such identifica- 
tion. It is a father-image as the carrier of au- 
thority and love — an idealization of two basic 
components in child training: discipline and 
indulgence. There is nothing unique in this. 
It is only that through classroom teaching and 
propaganda the national hero is, as it were, 
"tailor-made.” 

(3) The methods of accomplishing such 
conformity and control take the form of regi- 
mentation of {practically every aspea of the 
lives of the people in such societies. In Ger- 
many under the Nazis the process by which 
conformity was brought about was called 
Gieichschalfung, or co-ordination. The stress 
on group solidarity was repeated in drama, 
song, literature, and in the state-controlled 
cx'ganizations for all ages. 

In Soviet Russia the regimentation is de- 
signed to be equally as complete, although in 
such a vast country with its diverse cultures 
attainment of confonnity and unity may 
be a very tedious and rime-consuming task. 
As is w^-known, the entire political, eco- 
nomic, and educational systems axe compkcdiy 
dominated by the Communist Party. While 
there is some accommodarion on die f^arc of 
the ruling Moscow coterie to the cultu^ de- 
mands of various regions and localities, all the 
essential programs and controls are centralized 
in the Party It does no serious 

harm to tins centralizarion of power to teder- 
am chfibrences and k)^ foikk3«e an^ 

ft4kways so kio^ as they axe no threat to the 
rule of the Communist Patty. In fact, a cer- 
tain amount of harmless deviaricu may serve 
to keep the masses horn growing too restless 
under the la^ of seme tegimeniarioxi and 
Gontcol. The pcoviritHss foe xecreariofi of sm^ 
dents and wodoers probably si^ve to emmter- 
act some of the hazdsiups imposed by the 
mlets. 

auriiodtadaa {principles, the cem- 
IUdI 0f ^ sdnxd touches every aspot of 
t^eadbem are care^ 
an^ deviatio&s from the 

* p. 2S, 


"party line” are severely punished. The 
course of study is laid down by central 
authorities, and little or no modification is 
tolerated. The students of all ages must be 
given nothing but "the truth” as the ruling 
elite sees it. Another illustration firom Soviet 
Russia is in point: 

There has been a long and bitter contro- 
versy among Russian scientists over the Men- 
delian principles of heredity. Marxist phi- 
losophers look askance at genetics since it does 
not appear to give sufficient weight to the 
ipotentiai place of the environment in making 
and remaking the individual. Periodically the 
debates of Russian biologists came to the at- 
tention of the Communist Party leaders. Lest 
such controversies undermine faith in the 
official Party views, pressure is exerted to en- 
force conformity. Thus in September, 1948, 
Pravda^ the official newspaper of the Com- 
munist Party, published an open letter ad- 
dressed to Stalin and signed by the head of the 
national Academy of Medical Sciences of the 
Soviet Union which said, in part: "We prom- 
ise you, our dear leader, to remove the errors 
committed by us in the shortest time, and to 
reconstruct all our scientific work in the spirit 
shown us by the great party of Lenin and 
Stalin.” ® 

The idea of a fiee science and a free litera- 
ture is no mc^e to be tolerated than are con- 
oepdoos and practices of free speech and 
firiK ekaions. Of course, the controls are 
always rationalized in terms of the sound- 
ness of the views of rulers and of the deca- 
deiK« and deceit in bourgeois society. 

DexBoca^adc vatoes and education. In 
oontxast to the {^teems rif authoritarianism 
as they set the sta^ for education under 
dktaixkribip are d^ose traditioQaUy asso- 
ciated wfrh deo^ooacy. Tte ideal erf a free 
man in a freesockty isso esdr^ for granted 
by iadividusds htcmgjht up tinder represent- 
ative gE>^eEoal^dE«r it is often difficult 
fo£ to any other scheme 

of kfe. Ceizaiirfy demcK3a^^ 
fotmnii^ and logical |)hilds^^ serVe 
m mtionalfre authoritarian wajri erf life. 

« Qoiplttd iv Yofk feppesihcc ^ 

l9^sec£iouCi,p.^S. ^ . w ^ . 
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Representative democracy has had a long 
history, and the values and practices we now 
associate with it are the result of slow and 
gradual cumulation of ways of thinking and 
doing. It can hardly be called a system in 
any ordered sense. It is not always consis- 
tent. It makes mistakes. It learns "the 
hard way" as evidenced by the difficulties 
democratic countries have in shifting from 
peace to wartime operations. 

Democracy is more than a set of political 
institutions and processes. Under its phi- 
losophy the national society is not consid- 
ered to be coequal and coterminous with the 
state. The latter is but an agency of the 
former and constantly imder its control. 
Moreover, the basic philosophy rests on 
beliefs in natural rights to "life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness." This implies, 
further, not only a jealous regard for one’s 
own rights but a duty to provide and guard 
similar rights for others. In the words of 
The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education (1946-1947): 

"From this basic tenet have derived the spe- 
cific ingredients in the American idea of de- 
mocracy: the right of all men to equality of 
opportunity, the equal right of all cith^ns to 
vote and to hold office, the rights of religious 
liberty, freedom of speech and all forms of 
expression, freedom of association, freedom 
from want and from fear and ignorance; the 
obligation of the majority in power to respect 
and potect the rights of the minority.’* * 

It would be a mistake, of course, to as- 
sume diat there are no class and other group 
comxols in representative democmey. There 
are. This has been particularly true in seme 
European countries where the class structure 
H mqce rigid tfraq it 1$ ih Umted Stat^. 
0^ cfaiipter 2$,) iF^f in Britain 

bcTO tim Anglican Church 
dass hayse, in the past, l^dy detemi^ 
IK^Cy practice in . educatioo. While 
die ^4ustkiaf in its 

pake m ina^a$&]g^€S£Gdn^ pf sefao^ 



portunities for the middle and lower classes, 
the system itself changed very slowly toward 
a more democratic pattern as to aim, con- 
tent, and procedure. The Education Act 
of 1944 marked an important forward step. 
It extends and strengthens elementary and 
secondary schooling and provides more op- 
portunities for able young people to get a 
higher education, "^ile some believe "The 
aa pays rather too much deference to tra- 
ditions," ^“and while the postwaryears made 
it difficult to carry out many of the provi- 
sions of the aa, on the whole it marked an 
important official advance in democratic 
mass education in Britain. 

In the United States education was at first 
largely in the hands of the church and the 
local community. Moreover, it tended to 
be restriaed to the financially abler classes. 
Free public education was not considered 
essential until it became clear to leaders and 
masses alike that universal literacy goes 
hand in hand with the belief in, and practice 
of, universal suffrage and member-partici- 
pation in civic life. Moreover, in most 
demoaatic countries the abolition of prop- 
erty qualifications for voting and office- 
holding was carrelated with the demand for 
compulsory dementary education at public 
expense. And in this matter the United 
States was for in advance most other 
countries. 

Whik the subject matter has 

changed through the decades, American 
education has revolved around the concepts 
of sound knowledge, public welfare, train- 
in basic skills, a^ indoctrinarion in 
fundamemal values of democracy. An 
educated dtfoenry in a democracy means 
iK^ qsAj parsons with sound knowl^ge and 
skill individuals who can ccmibine in- 
dividuai dioke and freedom with sense of 
personal and puBic req>onsibility for their 
judgments and actions. Hiere is nothing 
in this thesis to imply the so-called "dead 
leveT* thectfy of democracy. Rather, it in- 
dicates that evoy means possible should be 

. “ W. JSeiHietii lUctooad, Mdstcati&n m England^ 

p. Loodoci and New York: PeogM S>qks, 
Yhls is ^ critical bat stimul^ttig review 

of edacstrioo. 
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used to provide equality of opportunity in 
education for all the children of all the 
people and that out of such a system will 
come intelligent citizens capable of man- 
aging their own aflFairs and at the same time 
willing participants in the larger concerns 
of the community and the nation. While 
we have not always been entirely clear as to 
the central theme of public education, for 
the most part we have been exceptionally 
successful in the diffusion of mass education. 

In closing this section, we must remind 
ourselves that despite the many sharp and 
striking contrasts between education under 
representative democracy and under totali- 
tarian systems, the aim of mass education is 
always to prepare the young for later par- 
ticipation in adult society. Hence the 
school will carry the values of the latter to 
its charges. Tlie aims and values may seem 
dangerous or bizarre to outsiders, but so 
long as a given cultural system persists the 
school will be its servant. Moreover, the 
moral principles of loyalty, obedience, pa- 
triotism, and a whole host of codes of good 
manners and mutual participation in group 
life have much in commcwi in both systems. 
Fot example, many of the “Rules for School 
Children’' adopted in 1943 by the Soviet 
leaders could, with slight mo^cation, fit 
the democratic schools. The stress on dili- 
gence, obedience, personal cleanliness, good 
posture, use of pf<^>er language, and like 
matters is pretty much in the ssux general 
traditiofi as our own.“ 

Cultural variadofis usually represent dif- 
ferences in emphasis and dkection with re- 
spea to the maior oiltural imperatives. 
They are seldom completdy disdmxive and 
unique. So it is with matters of educsuion. 

We turn now to examine some a^>eccs of 
the nature and function of the Andean 
school system. 

Bdneadon in the United States 

The hiktory of educarion in the United 
States maj be divided into three periods. 
Beffaie it was almo^ wbdiiy under 

See ^ pp. 144- 


local support and control. Between 1830 
and 1880 the foundations of our modern 
school system were laid down, paralleling in 
development the nation’s expanding indus- 
trial life. During these 50 years the states 
more and more assumed control over their 
respective educational systems. 

From 1880 on there was a growing recog- 
nition of the central importance of school- 
ing. Child labor was gradually abolished, 
girls and women were accorded more edu- 
cational opportunities, provision began to 
be made for health and vocational educa- 
tion. Then, too, there was a great extension 
in the total amount of time given to school. 
The earlier stress on elementary education 
gave way in time to emphasis on high-school 
training; and on top of this there has come, 
in the last few decades, a great increase in 
enrollments in colleges and universities. 
More recently the belief has been spreading 
that education should be a continuous 
process from infancy on throughout life. 

The growth of education. That the 
people of the United States put great stress 
on education is shown by a few figures. 
There are nearly 250,000 sdiools of various 
levels — elementary, secondary, and colle- 
giate — with a capital value of nearly 11.5 
billion and endowments of about 2.8 billion 
dollars. The enrollment in full-time day 
schools in 1947 was nearly 29 million indi- 
viduals. There were probably another 3.6 
millions in part-time and adult formal edu- 
caricHi. Hie full-time enrollees in 1947 
wete 42 per cent of all individuals in the 
age tange 5-34 years. For those in age 6~1 5 
years, more than 9 out of every 10 were in 
school. There were about 1.2 million 
teachers, full-time and part-time, for all 
schoollevds. An overall view of the changes 
is diown in die fact that in a littie more 
than one half the population aged 5-19 
years was in school; in 1910, two thirds; and 
in 1S>47, nearly eight tenths. In no other 
ccamtcy in the world and at no oriier time 
in hi^ory has such a large proportion of a 
population been in school. It reflects both 
an amazing faith in ediKation^d a Readily 
r^g standard of living. 
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Resident Enrollment and Total Faculty, Inottutions of Higher Education 
IN Continental United States, 1910-1960 
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School opportunities have been constantly 
expanding for some decades. In 1880 there 
were 15 million individuals aged 5-17 years 
in our population, of whom less than two 
thirds were enrolled in school. In 1947 there 
were 29.4 million, 85 per cent of whom were 
in school. By 1900 compulsory elementary 
education had become firmly established. And 
while secondary enrollments had been going 
up slowly since 1880, after 1910 they inaeased 
rapidly. In 1890 there were about 400,000 
high-school students; in 1910, about 900,000. 
In 1S>40 there were 6.6 million; and by 1950 
there will be about 7.5 million. The growth 
of college and university opportunities has 
not been quite as striking, but nevertheless the 
changes are impressive. In 1900 there were 
about 350,000 students in this category. The 
next 40 years saw a million added to this num- 
ber, In 1948 there were more than 2 million 
students in American colleges and universities. 
Some of these, of course, were veterans whose 
education had been pc^tponed by reason of 
their participation in World War 1 1. Figure 6l 
shows growth in numbers of students and 
teachers, average number of students per 
faculty member, and certain projected goals 
based on The Report of the President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education. 

A rise in the level of educational attainment 
is another measure of diange. For example, in 
I917-191S the typical (^mSiian) enlisted man 
in the army had dompletec} 7 years of school- 
work. In 1944 the med^ was lO years. 

cir., ypi, 

fiom Chart’ i : l 1 ;s ,5 ^ * : 


Population changes and future trends, 
like other countries with a relatively sta- 
tionary population, the educational trends 
of the future will reflect the general decline 
in the birth rate. During the 1930's the 
elementary-school enrollment for the entire 
country decreased. 

However, the slow aging of our population 
and the increase in births in the 1940's will 
mean conaderably larger enrollrnents in the 
next few decades. For example, in 1939 there 
were slightly more than 2 million six-year-olds 
ready for the first grade. In September, 1953 
the number will be nearly twice this. Or take 
those who enter the junior high sdiool oc 
seventh grade, according to estimates 'The 
gain fix>m 1946 to 1958 will be neariy 1,100,000 
ot over 50 per cent! ^ So, too, while there 
was a decline in the ratio of population of 
high-school age during the 1940*s — due to 
tbe low birth rate earlier — by 1950 this trend 
will be reversed, and by 1961 the number ready 
to enter the first year of seaiOT high school will 
be 55 per cent higher than it was in 1948, And 
this estimate does not take into account any 
probable incr^se m the proportion of young- 
sters of high-school age who will go to ^hool. 
So, too, by 1950 there may be a slight drop in 
college enrollments since by that time the 
Imcklog of veteran ^dents will have largely 
disappeared. But, again, during the 1950's 
the nuniers of those of college-entrance age 

® P. K. Wbdptoo, Forecasts af the fopdatiea &f the 
Uet^Stms^ ms- 1975, p. 56. Washington, D, C. : 
Gcrreammt Printing Office, 1947. 
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will begin to go up, so that by 1964 there may 
well be an inacase in this group of 57 per cent 
over that for 1950. This estimate, too, does 
not take into account any change in the pro- 
portion of students of college age who may 
go to school.*^ 

Some continuing inequalities. So much 
for the overall view of American education. 
When we examine it more closely we find 
that there are variations in terms of income, 
occupation, sex, race, and regional and 
rural-urban residence. We have already 
noted that, in general, the lower the income, 
the higher the fertility rate. (See chapter 
13.) This means a certain concentration of 
school-age children in low-income families. 
In 1945 more than one third of the children 
under 18 years old were in femilies with 
annual incomes of less than $2000, and 
nearly half of Americans children were in 
fomilies with incomes of $2500 or under. 
The relaticm of income to education is also 
revealed in the levels of educaticmal attain- 
ment. Sec Figure 62. 


Figure 63 is a graphic presentation of the 
findings for a large sample of young people, 
aged 16-24 years inclusive, in Maryland. 

The ratios of the sexes in our schools is 
also revealing. At the elementary level, the 
proportion of boys and girls usually reflects 
the sex ratio of the child population in the 
community. Formerly girls outnumbered 
boys in the high schools, but men greatly 
outnumbered women in the higher insti- 
tutions. 

In 1900, two fifths of the pupils in the sec- 
ondary schoob were boys; today the sexes 
about equal each other. In the colleges in 
1900, only slightly more than one third were 
women students; in 1940, two fifths. In 1947 
they comprised only one third again, but thb 
was due to temporary heavy influxes of veter- 
ans. The most striking sex inequalities are 
found at the graduate and professional leveb. 
In 1939-1940, of the 12,157 master’s degrees 
granted, less than one third went to women, 
and only 9 per cent of the doctorate or like 
professional degrees were granted women. In 
1946-1947 only one in ten of all medical stu- 
dents enrolled was a woman. 


maxMM 62 
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Occupodooal status of parents is also cxx- 
with die amount of educadoo given 
The lower the occupatioosd 
Jess; the educaricxial attainment. 
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The sharpest educational differences in 
this country are those between the whites 
and the Negroes. Thb b but another meas- 
ure of the color-caste system. (See chap- 
ter 28.) To cite a few facts: 

In 1940 Ne^oes 25 years old and over had 
compleied, on the average, only 5.7 years in 
scho<^ The ccMtesponding average for native 
whites was 8.8 years; for foreign-born whites, 
7.3 years. Only 7.3 per cent of the Negroes 
in thb age braiet had finished high school, 
while neatly 29 per cent of the native-born 
whbes had done so. In 1947, of all white per- 
sons 25 jems ok! and oyer, approximately 
35 per cent had comple^ fpur years of high 
school, whereas only 13 per of nonwhites 
m dbb ^ range W 

At the Jev^ the cfecrepancies are 

equally striking. iwQ and one half as many 
vdikes as nonwhkes of 2? years pr more had 
had some college educadon. Iq 1939-19^ 

^ Honwidtie mdades Oiedtah^ 

can lodbas, aod of Mexico 
b destdy lai^an. Pqr wamoses of cpiaparjsjaa, we 
qaaj ocxdider tk^ jsb; to 

m the: earlier 90 
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FIGURE 65 

Relation of Father’s Ocxripation to the Amount of Schoolxno Received by 

Children 
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the ratio of white college students to whites 
in the total population was 1 in 81; for Ne- 
groes, the ratio was 1 in 225.^® 

“The median years of school completed [in 
1947] for adult whites and nonwhites were 9.4 
and 6.9, respectively,*' 

The disaepandes ramify every aspect of 
education where segregation exists: 

The average annual school term is shtwrter, 
the ratio of pupils to teachers is greater, and 
the average outlay per Negro child is les 
than half that for the white child in those 
states which have seg^gation. Bcmt example, 
in these 17 states for 1939-1940 the average 
annual sakties of elementary and secondary 
teachers^ white and Negro, were #1046 and 
$601, re^>eaively.*® Howevec, ^Hne of diese 
differences have be«a conadcraHy leaned: 
**llie gap b^ween length of the school year 

« From H, U, Be&l TwdA td! thdr p, 
Wasiim^eo, 0, C : AxuericmCoimqEt cm Ed a catiofl, 
1938. "Sf pennission. % 

See Bea Om ckddtm an dm 

cmsi$ ks » New Yofl:: 

Itor ^ 

popifad^ series Pr2l^ no, 15, Magp; 4, 

't g r'^ i .i r I i i 't ) ; . * 


for whites and the shorter one for Negroes has 
been narrowed from 14.8 days in 1939-1940 to 
9-5 days in 1943-1944.*’ So, too, the num- 
ber of pupils per Negro teacher in 1943-1944 
was only six students more, on the average, 
than for the white teacher in the states which 
have segregation. In 1939-1940 it was 8.5 
pupils more. 

In the worcb of Benjamin Fine, ’*Tbe low 
state of Negro education is a diaileoge to 
the American way of life. A weli-educated, 
intelligent dectc^e, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, is tiie assurance that 
America will ccmtinue as a democracy.**** 

Ihe legK^ial differences in education are 
a^ociated widi level of living, rural-urban 
variables, and Negro-white ratios. The 
South spends the ka^ per capita for educa- 
tion of any part of the United States. TaWc 
16 gives the expienditure per pupil for edu- 
cation in 1944 for the 10 states with the 
highest expenditures and fen: the 10 with 
tJ^ lowe^ All of the latter are in the 
South. 

* **To seeme dsese ri^s. The i«port of the 
Bpe^desi's CocasatDee on Civil Bights,^ PATr Ssot- 
day Fktmm Nnt>i, magazme section, November 2, 

® lElne» ck., p 162. By penmssioo. 
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TABLE 16 

Expenditures per Pupil for Education, 1944^ 


STATBS WITH HIGH EXPBKDlTiniB 


State 

Expenditure 

New York 

$185.12 

New Jersey 

185,07 

California 

164-79 

Massachusetts 

161.00 

Montana 

159.11 

Illinois 

158.02 

Connecticut 

151,09 

Wyoming 

150.17 

Nevada 

149.30 

Rhode Island 

148.87 


STATES WITH LOW EXPENDITURE 


State 

Expenditure 

Mississippi 

$42.25 

Arkansas 

52.36 

Alabama 

54.17 

Georgia 

55.70 

South Carolina 

58.22 

Tennessee 

62.21 

North Carolina 

65.16 

Kentucky 

75.28 

Virginia 

75.30 

Florida 

82.76 


Some of the divergences between rural and 
urban schooling have already been noted. 
(See Figure 38, page 251,) While the gap is 
gradually being reduced, the proportion of 
individuals enrolled in school for each age 
group is highest in urban and lowest in rural- 
farm areas. The educational situation in the 
rural-nonfarm areas falls between the other 
two.^* 

From the standpoint of a healthy democ- 
racy there are two serious unsolved problems 
in these continuing inequalities. First, so 
long as they exist, the general educational 
level of the whole population will be lower 
than it might and should be. In the second 
place, it is evident that these divergences 
mean that the local and the national com- 
munity are not using their intellectual po- 
tendaL Ceirandy there is no dear f^oof that 
children from low-income Sunilks, from 
parents of lowly oocupaiion, or from Negro 
or frinn homes are necessarily* kddi^ in 
native ability to becefit from more ednca- 
doQ. True, there arc difeiences in iatdli- 
gence, but posidve oortdatkm with 
these cultural &aors is, at best, very low 
and stadsdcaEy rather insiginificant. 

Several ^dies show that cducadonal oppcMr- 
tunity is not equally available to all. Hadand 
^JpdegralPs report from Pennsylvania on the 
sock>-ecx>nomic status and school history of 

^ Wrcm EhM Stotts statistical i^straets, 1P47, 
D. C: Govemmeac Mining 

^ ^ Hig/ltr mlrnotim far Agmkm tf, 

sit., val. H* |iu 3Qt 


910 pupils with intelligence quotients of 110 
or better is enlightening. Certainly individ- 
uals with such IQ’s are considered fit for col- 
lege. Yet of his sample, for the upper socio- 
economic fraction, 568 in number, 93 per cent 
graduated from high school and 57 per cent 
went on to college. Of those in the lower 
socio-economic bracket, 342 in number, only 
72 per cent finished high school and 13 per 
cent attended college.*® 

A University of Minnesota study in the 
1940’s showed that for every high-school grad- 
uate who ranked in the top 30 per cent of his 
class and entered college, two high-school 
graduates of equal standing did not go to 
college,*® On the basis of its inventory of 
talent of the American people, the President’s 
G>mmission on Higher Education states: 
"1. At least 49 per cent of our population has 
the mental ability to complete 14 years of 
schooling with a curriculum of general and 
vocational studies that should lead either to 
gainful employment or to further study at a 
more advanced level. 2. At least 32 per cent 
of our popularion has the mental ability to 
oon^ete an advanced liberal or specialized 
professiomal education.” ^ 

Certamly wbether or not we attain the 
high standards set down by the President's 
Commisatm, every effort should be made to 

* Cited ia W, lic^ Waro^, Robert J. Havig- 
iuxrst, and Martin B, Wht shaU Jte educated 

The chalk^s of mmptal oppettamties^ p. 50. New 
York: Haw & Brothers, 1944. See also their re- 
view of JE&ien B. Goetsch's study in Milwaukee, 

m. 

*® Cfred in Higher tdmatim jot Amrkm democrat, 
tf. voL n, pp. 14-15. 

^ IM., TOl. I, p. 41. 
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equalize educational opportunity so as to 
raise the level of general education as well 
as to make use of all the available high 
capacity and special talent of our people. 
The costs of such a program, however, 
would be very high.^* 

The changing curriculum. The operation 
of any modern educational system involves 
the following: (l) the pupils or students 
for whom the school is organized; (2) the 
curriculum or course of study and the vari- 
ous methods by which the subject matter 
is conveyed to the student; (3) a more or 
less trained personnel — teachers, super- 
visors, administrators; (4) the school build- 
ings and material equipment necessary to 
the work of instruaion and administration; 
and (5) the financial resources derived 
either from public taxation or from religious 
or other nonpolitical sources. Some data on 
student and teacher population, on differ- 
ential costs, and on various inequalities in 
fiicilities have been given. Problems con- 
cerning the fourth and fifth items are out- 
side our purpose. Since the curricular con- 
tent of education reflects the larger culture 
fi:om which it springs, we must take note of 
certain changes in the former as a phase of 
the changes in the latter. " 

As the basic orientation, the main shifb 
in elementary and secondary educatictfi, at 
least, have been from curricula oriented to 
subject matter to those focused on the child 
as a growing personality. Under the fcmner 
the stress was on the medianics of learning 
and on developing capacity to reproduce 
what had been read or heard. Today the 
school is more and more child-centered, to 
use Harold Rugg’s term, with stress on self 
and social development.^ 

In the matter of method, the shift has 
been from the former rather'severe author- 
itarian to a more democratic praaice wherein 
the child has a larger degree of partidpaticm. 

See J. F, Dewhnrst, €£ al., Amerkas n$eis aad 
mources. New YorkiTwentktk C^tery Fund, 1947, 
pp. 321-325 for estimates c& iatmt eosts, lotted oo 
much modest and reasomtlde 

^ See Harold Fmodatiotu fpr Aimkaft edu- 

1947. 
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'Trogressive education*' has gradually in- 
fluenced even the more conservative public 
and parochial schools, usually without the 
frills and fancies so often associated with 
’'progressive” instruaion. Matters of mo- 
tivation, co-operative learning, and sound 
mental hygiene are given much atten- 
tion. 

The rapid rise in high -school population, 
especially after 1910, led to a proliferation 
of separate courses and various groupings of 
courses of study, such as liberal or college- 
preparatory, commercial, vocational, fine 
arts, and so on. In faa, the drift has been 
away from courses designed to prepare the 
pupil for higher education to those which 
are considered to have a more praaical use- 
fulness in jobs, or in the home, and give the 
prospective future citizen some orientation 
to his public and political rights and duties. 
The ancient languages, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, and formal political history 
tend to give way to modem languages, 
simplified "unified” mathematics, and social 
studies with an emphasis on current 
problems. 

Along with these trends has gone con- 
siderable reorganization of the institutional 
framework. The secondary school is being 
extended downward to include the last 
two years of the traditional elementary 
program, and upward to cover the first two 
years of college work. The farmer we know 
as the Junior High School; the latter, the 
Junior College. American jjunior colleges 
have grown rapidly. In 1927—1928 they had 
an enrollment of about 50,000. Two dec- 
ades later their enrollment had increased 
tenfold. Under the growing pressure of 
young people, including veterans, for col- 
lege education, many ccxnmunides estab- 
lished a two-year college course in connec- 
tion with their high sdioois. These "com- 
munity colleges” are usually staffed by 
high-school teachers, and their facilities — 
kboratocy, library, and other — are fre- 
quently quite inadequate when measured 
by the usual ojllegiate standards- Yet they 
represent a distinctive trend. It may well 
be that ffiey and the junior colleges will 
become wideq>read and represent for a lot 
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of young people the terminus of their formal 
education. 

While there has been a considerable hit- 
or-miss development in high schools, and 
some confusion of purpose, the leaders of 
American education have come more and 
more to take the position that every normal- 
minded individual should have a high- 
school education, and an ever-growing 
fraaion of our young people at least two 
years of college work. The trends in sec- 
ondary education do not look merely to 
occupational preparation. It is recognized 
that intelligent citizens must have a general 
education as well. This not only includes 
knowledge of literature, history, and science 
but must, in turn, be tied up with social- 
emotional attitudes and values that make 
for a well-rounded perscmality. Moreover, 
both the wider public and the schoolmen 
have come to recognize the importance of 
training, at both elementary and secondary 
level, in moral-patriotic values that will in- 
du<^ a healthy loyalty to our fundamental 
values. (See below.) 

The great rise in college population fol- 
lowed more or less inevitably from the prior 
sharp increase in high-school attendance. 
In 1948 there were more than 1750 colleges 
and universities in the United States. Of 
these about one third w^-e under public 
control. Of the others not quite one fifth 
were supported by the Roman Catholic 
Churdh, scanething over two fifths by other 
denominations, and the baiaaoe by aon- 
sectariaa agencies. The coc^ceoEiatioQ of 
coEe^ fbikms rather dosely tbe density of 
populatkai^ that is, they are found di^y 
in the Nofthea^em and Genrzai states. 

like tbe secondary schools, collies have 
witnessed considerai^ diaagesin die coarse 
of ^dy. But, reli^velf speaking, these 
have b^ less drastic than in tbe iugb 
sdbools. Whik coOeges and uznversities a^ 
nofoiiousty conservative, there has been a 
4»ft dasskai courses to those of moce 
Hiere has been a considar- 

siond engineemg, 

social work, and 
teaching. , lief i r^:%qcidi?ed voaitioos 


arise — for example, in personnel and other 
administrative work, in public relations in 
business and government, and in radio and 
television — the colleges and universities 
begin to provide training for these new 
occupations. 

Nevertheless, as noted above, the higher 
education continues to be the particular 
privilege of the upper-income classes. The 
demoaatization of advanced education has 
gone on slowly, but since the need for 
trained leadership and experts is absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of our complex 
industrialized society, we may well expect 
that, in the future, more provision will be 
made to furnish training opportunities for 
those who show ability to assume the spe- 
cialized roles essential to modern condi- 
tions. 

Adult education. In 1947 a public opinion 
poll reported that **more than two out of 
every five adults in the voting population 
expressed the desire to engage in some kind 
of study." The survey also showed that 
more women than men wanted adult educa- 
tion; that the age-group 21-29 years ex- 
pressed the greatest demand; and that the 
more schooling a person has, the more addi- 
tional education he wants. As to subject 
matter, social science stood first, with pro- 
fessional fields in second place,®® 

Tliere are various reasons for this interest 
in adult education. Desire to improve one’s 
kaowie4^ and skill with respea to his job 
or profession is one. Wide public interest in 
donksdc and foreign issues, coupled with 
the growfeig bdief that only through an in- 
fccmed ddzenrj can the country solve its 
pcdsfcins, isanciher. Then, too, people have 
mudi more leisure than formerly and want 
CO take up reading, m&s, arts, or other ac- 
tivities to emich tfadk lives. Anti while the 
piess^ radio, and the modon picture pro- 
vide scffae of needed information, this 
is not enough* More forthright school 
fiidfities ^ required 

larfld* we bad the Lyceum and the Cban- 
^The^camepublkftkinif imdi^ 

ftiifiwrww fcr American 

<ri5r.,vdi:b,p.6I, / 
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formal adult education under both private 
and public sponsorship. Also, various uni- 
versities set up extension and correspond- 
ence courses. 


Every state now has some facilities for ex- 
tension work. Of the extension courses 
offered in 1947, 40 per cent were at the junior- 
college level; 52 per cent, senior-college; one 
per cent, graduate; and the balance not of col- 
lege grade. While many students work for 
credit in these courses, a high fraction enrolls 
merely for the satisfaction of getting additional 
knowledge. 


So, too, college-sponsored correspond- 
ence courses give other opportunities. In 
the late 1940's nearly 100,000 students were 
enrolled in such courses. An additional 
800,000 people took work in various pri- 
vately owned commercial and vocational 
correspondence schools. 


Organized labor has long been interested in 
adult education. In Britain various projects 
to bring lectures, forums, and classes to the 
workers have been under way. Though its en- 
rollments have not been strikingly high, the 
Workers Education Association has served as 
a leader in this development. So far, in the 
United States, adult educational programs 
built up by the labor unions themselves have 
not been extensive. But with their growing 
participation in politics, as witnessed in various 
politick action groups, we may expect Amer- 
ican labor unions to give more attention to 
adult education in the future. 

Other uses of adult education have centered 
in Americanization programs, in which the 
social settlements had a part, especially during 
the decades when this country was receiving 
diousands of European immigrants eadi year. 
More recently various sdxemes to lessen dis- 
crimination againt minority gJxmps and to 
foker good wHl and td^eration hive been at- 
tempt^ under such names as ^Tntercuitural 
Bducation.'* Many dries have tried various 
pcogntms to combat prejudice, the mo^ 
widely pubjidzed of wh^ is '^^ingjSeld 
Baa,” tried outinSprip^Sd^Massachusetm 


^ el develofjidffiri h. 


We may expect a continuing expansion of 
adult education in the United States. To be 
effective this will mean more attention to the 
needs and interests of adults, better prepara- 
tion of teachers for this type of teaching, the 
use of visual and other new instructional 
material, considerable research and experi- 
mentation as to subject matter and tech- 
niques of instruaion, and finally some 
careful evaluation of the developing pro- 
gram. 

In addition to the types of education just 
described, both federal and private enter- 
prises have stimulated new efforts to extend 
training of youth and adults. During the 
1930*s we had the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. The Apprentice Training Service 
sponsored by the federal Department of 
Labor is a more recent venture carried out in 
co-operation with high schools, colleges, 
and other training centers. There is al^ a 
wide variety of technical institutes, both 
public and private, which represent a grow- 
ing need for such trairung but have not as 
yet been integrated to the formal educa- 
tional system. In addition, many industrial 
and business firms have programs of ap- 
prentice and in-service training, focused on 
specialized vocations. 

Interpersonal Relations and Roles 

The patterns of interacticm in the sdiool 
concern the pupil-teacher relations and the 
pupil-pupil contacts. Also, since the sdiool 
is embedded in the community, the role of 
the teacher in the American community will 
bear examinaticm. 

Relations ofteacfaer and pupil Teaching 
is a matter of sodal contact of pupils and 
teachers. Whik the materiab of boi^ and 
skills must be mastered, these do not exist 
vrilhout referents to pemcxiaiities. Unfor- 
timatdy much of our earlier educational 
psychology feikd to recognize that all 
leamh^Js mdal. If the social di- 

mam df tenning is not condudve to eflS- 
c^ent wtxk, if the teacher sets up emotional 
rqsi^tKes in the pupils or foils to present 
the Hiaiserial in such a way that they can 
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comprehend it, learning is retarded or made 
actually impossible. 

The interactional pattern of teacher and 
pupil is borrowed first of all from the home. 
The teacher is largely a substitute parent- 
image, and the school situation fosters the 
fundamental values of obedience, discipline, 
docility, regularity of attendance, and prepa- 
ration of lessons — the roots of which He in 
the home. likewise, the teacher is a kind of 
preacher, not only as regards facts but con- 
cerning moral and social matters as well. Cen- 
turies of reHgious dominance have left their 
mark on instruaional practice. The lecture 
system in college is a clear case of the church 
manner of teaching. Even in the elementary 
and secondary schools the teacher often as- 
sumes the role of the exhorter, much in the 
preacher pattern. Even the phyrical set-up of 
the classroom, with its rows on rows of seats 
arranged before the teacher’s desk, is borrowed 
from the church. The seats are but modified 
pews, and the desk the instructor’s pulpit! 

As CO pupil reaction to the teacher, there is 
often a common tendency to idealize coupled 
with a strong identification. Also, pupils are 
quick to react unfavorably to what they con- 
sider unfair treatment and inconsistency on 
the part of their instructors.** 

Teachers dififer among themselves in per- 
sonality and hence in their appeal to their 
pupils. No adequate studies of these matters 
have been made, but there is some evidence 
that teachers still tend to be rather compul- 
sive about matters of morals and classroom 
disdpiine, ibat a goodly percentage of them 
are at kasc mildly introverted, and a certain 
fxacdrm definitely neurotic, and that in 
social type — as disci£K;r fecra personality 
structure j«oper — tbey leSect a wide va- 
riety of roks in the person-to-petsoa tela- 
dons with their pupaK** 

** See Russell V. Bellinger, *Tbesoda! ispictof 
the teacher du the pupil,'* Jmrmd ^ 

Eimatim, 1945, 13 : 153-173; also WiHKi Brook- 
over, ‘The sodal roles of teachers aad pix|^ adiieve- 
meuts,** AamicaH Sfici»U^iud 1943, 3 : 339- 

393; his ‘*Person-p«:soo iuteracriou between 
teachers and pupils and teaching effeedveaess,” 
RtstarcJf, 1941, 34 : 272-288. 

** For a teriew of scune of the literature oo this 
and some otherwise unpubiished material on 
social role, see Kimball Young, FerspiutUty and 
kms a^ju stnmt y 451-^460. New York: Appie- 
ton<iotury-€jofis, 1940, 


Qassa'oom performance is also influenced 
by the persistence of a deep-seated cultural 
belief that instmaion will wipe out indi- 
vidual differences in native ability. In spite 
of the laboratory, the workshop, and the 
projeCT method, the printed page still holds 
the center of the edu rational stage. As a 
result it has been difficult to introduce novel 
methods of instmaion into the classroom 
and to break the hold which the traditional 
teacher-pupil relations have on the learning 
process. Yet considerable advancement has 
been made in the recognition of individual 
differences in learning abiHty, both by pro- 
vision of classes for fast, medium, and slow 
learners and by means of day-by-day realiza- 
tion of such differences on the part of the 
teacher in her dealings with her pupils. 

One of the features of our American 
school system which refleas the individual- 
ism and the competitive spirit of the eco- 
nomic and political order is the emphasis 
upon rivalry and individual attainment. 
Daily classroom procedure is frequently 
built around personal competition for grades 
and rivalry between groups within the dass, 
these groups often being artificially chosen 
by the teacher, such as one row set against 
another for grades or other rewards. 

Pupil-to-pupil interactions. Pupils build 
up distinaive patterns of aaion in the 
schoolroom itself. They assist each other in 
the learning process, the superior boy or 
girl often helping the duller or lazier pupils. 
It is unfortunate that little use has been 
made of the natural sodal interaaion of 
pupiisin the teaching process itself. Formal 
pcovisioQ might easily be made in many 
instances for the pupils to teach each 
other. 

Just die teadiers themselves acquire 
fiofs ihe piq»lssudi sodal roles as the ''easy 
mark,” the "oH grouch,” or the "swell 
guy,” so do the pupils. There is the "teach- 
er's pet,'^ the athl^ "hero,^’ the "assy,” 
the "grind,” die "grade getter,” and the 
"down,” These grow out of dassroom 
practiGes. Teachers as well as pupib are 
respOQsibie for die development of tihese 
pups stereotypes. 
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The primary groups of pupils, exemplified 
in play activities, are not long left to 
carry on by themselves. The school pro- 
vides formal control of these through 
athletics and clubs. In our increasingly 
complex society these more specialized 
secondary groups serve an invaluable func- 
tion in helping to direct play activities into 
lines which prepare the boy or girl for later 
participation in other groups and in the 
community as a citizen. This seems to be 
a fairly typical and recent American praaice 
in contrast to the patterns found in many 
European countries. 

Teacher and parent relations. We have 
already noted that the teacher assumes the 
role of a substitute parent in dealing out 
discipline and in exercising authority. The 
parents expect the teacher to assume such a 
responsibility. They frequently offer objec- 
tions if they imagine that the school is fail- 
ing to carry over this authority pattern. 
Parents are often really more concerned with 
the moral and social effeas of education 
than with formal instruction, in spite of the 
fact that they hold dearly to the fetish of 
book learning. 

The school, in turn, affects the daily routine 
of the family in many ways: the hours when 
parents must arise to get the children off to 
school; the hours when breakfast and luncheon 
must be served; trips which the parents must 
make on special occasions, such as school en- 
tertainments; and shopping tours for new gar- 
ments for a school party or school drama. The 
family culture itself is affected. Instruction in 
cleanliness, bnishing of teeth, proper diet, 
and even book knowledge reach l^ick into the 
home, perhaps challenging parental ideas and 
habits and sometimes creating conflict be- 
tween the children and the parents, especially 
whore the parents have a culture different fix>m 
the American culture which the child gets fiom 
the school. 

Teachers aiKi the commimity. In^teof 
our faith in education, the teadiers are 
^dom an integW part c>f the Anierkaa 
community. Thdr fmkxion is largely iimir- 
ed to form^* Inkfumon of thiidien. 
teachers are treated casually, are seldom 


brought into close contact with the families 
of their pupils, and are often looked upon as 
‘"sociar* nonentities. 

Certain phases of our American educational 
system make for this condition. Nearly all 
elementary and two thirds of our secondary 
teachers are women, and doubtless the lower 
social status of women generally reflects upon 
teachers. Mobility and early marriage also 
make for temp>orary relations between the 
members of the community and the teachers. 
School boards in most localities do not employ 
married women as teachers. Another factor is 
the insecure tenure of teachers. Lacking the 
advantages of group solidarity which would 
provide her with bargaining power, the teacher 
is always dealt with as an individual. When 
she gets into any difficulty, she has to fight 
her battle with the community and the school 
board single-handed. 

These conditions combine to produce a 
sense of insecurity and inferiority on the 
part of the teachers themselves, doubdess 
keep more aggressive persons from continu- 
ing in or from entering the profession, and 
help to feed the community stereotypes that 
teachers do not * 'amount to much** and that 
the schools are filled with ''unsalable men” 
and "unmarriageable women.** Certainly 
elementary and secondary teachers are lower 
in soda! standing than other people of 
ccMxespoading education. 

Although the teacher usually has a low 
status and a restricted part in community 
affairs, the school boards frequently demand 
religious conformity firom her. Protestant 
communities do not wish Catholic or Jewish 
personnel in the public schools; where the 
Catholics are in a majority, too many Protes- 
tants are undesirable. Membership in some 
Christian church is in the mores of most Amer- 
ican communities, and teachets who do not 
ooafocm are given Ikde or no consideration — 
an illustration of the power of the mores in 
contrast to the legal code, which provides for 
"the fiee exerdse” of religious faith. 

Jn mc^ conduct the teadier must, for 
the most fxurt, conform to the code of the 
most conservative groups in the commu- 
nity. Parents who themselves indulge in less 
tradkionai forms of action still demand that 
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the teachers of their children shall exemplify 
the old and homelier virtues. 

In instruaional materials conservative be- 
liefs are also in the saddle. No textbook is 
likely to be selected which contains material 
that will offend the prejudices of any group 
in the community sufficiently well organ- 
ized to protest. The American Legion, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the 
Ku Klux Klan, chambers of commerce, 
political cliques, labor unions, religious or- 
ganizations, and like groups may objea to 
books or to teachers that they do not like. 
There is an orthodoxy in the schools not 
unlike that demanded by theology. It is 
not only in the lower schools that restric- 
tions operate. Many colleges endowed by 
conservative churches restria the teaching 
of science. Economic and political radical- 
ism is also taboo in educational circles. 
There are few socialists or communists 
among teadms. In spite of their poten- 
tial leadership, educational institutions 
tend to fdilow, not to direct, communities 
in new thought and action. (See final 
section.) 

Teacher o^rganizations. Teachers do have 
variocs tMrgaaizadons designed to represent 
their protesional interests. Probably the 
oldest is the Nationsd Education A^oda- 
ticm, founded in 1857, which had about 
440,000 members in 1^48 — only 40 per 
cent of all public-school teachers. But many 
teachers fed his cNTgasizaiic^ to be ineffik- 
tive in bd[{)jilg to secure better sakties 
and wodting oc^ditions. As a result recent 
decaMles have soea a growing movement to 
orgtmize teachers into kboc unions^ The 
American Bedetation cd* Teachers, otgm- 
bed in 191^ repofts 50,000 members.^ A 
teachers^ affiltee of tht Cof^ess of hidtis- 
ttid Ofganbatkms (CIO^ has even less 
members. The tradition of ir^lividnaji^, 
the desire of ^acba:s to idairify themselves 
wkh the professioas, and the b^ef that dbe 
teac%f a fecial community nti^on 
dopbthss this mdjm 


Yet, in most American communities the 
rising costs of living in the mid-1940’s were 
not compensated by anything like an adequate 
inaease in teachers* salaries. Although for the 
most part the teachers did little more than 
grumble or look elsewhere for other jobs — 
between 1940 and 1947 more than 350,000 
teachers left the profession — in several cities 
public-school teachers went on strike. Three 
highly publicized teachers* strikes occurred: in 
Buffalo in March, 1947; in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul about a year later; and in Providence, . 
Rhode Island in May, 1948. These served to 
dramatize a nation-wide situation. And while 
the teachers' unions were usually the leaders 
in fostering the strikes, it is worth noting that 
the bulk of the support for such aaion came 
from nonunion teachers. 

Despite some public resentment in the 
matter, the low morale of unpaid teachers 
was probably more detrimental than the 
temporary inconvenience to pupils and 
parents. Yet there is a fundamental issue 
as to the use of such overt pressure as a 
strike on the part of professional groups. 
Until the strikes just noted, the American 
Federation of Teachers had never called a 
strike. Many teachers avoided calling their 
aaion a strike. A Buffalo group termed it 
''abstention from work." Certainly there is 
a strong sentiment that both as members of 
a profession and as public servants school 
teachers do not have the right to resort to 
suda taaics to gain their ends. This issue 
is likely to be the topic of public debate, 
legirdiSag not only teadaers but other civil 
semacs, for some tune to come. 

Other biediaL of Education 

We have seen how fbinal education has 
constantly ea^sanded its raidBus to take over 
tte transmisaoh of cuItureTormeriy left in 
the hands o£ the feniily,. the sljill^ trade, 
the church, or other association. : Furtha- 
more, many new features have b^n added 
to d^sciK>ol prpgw- Yet fonnal edup^ 
tim is supplemented by various medhij of 

im{ae$siom In. scane of these 
lietipes comp^ ;Wit4r ^ ^well, as 
^ Ofan^yjBEs aM 
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The library. One of the most important 
community institutions which support the 
school is the public library. In a sense li- 
braries themselves represent an extension 
of educational opportunities. There were 
about 7000 libraries in this country in 1945, 
and they contained over 100 million books. 
The number of registered borrowers was 
about 26 million. The circulation of books 
amounted to 400 million books. There are 
regional diflFerences in these facilities. The 
Northeastern, Far Western, and Midwestern 
states are best provided, and the South- 
eastern and Southwestern least. About one 
third of the population of the United States 
lives in areas which have no library service. 
Another third of our people has quite inad- 
equate library service. In 1948 we were 
spending about 52 cents per capita for public 
libraries, though experts say a minimum 
standard should be $1.50 per capita.®® 

The printing press and mass impres- 
sion. Books are pouring from our Amer- 
ican presses at the rate of about 10,000 tides 
a year. Nearly one third of these are of more 
or less technical character. These books 
furnish, of course, material for formal edu- 
cation. But, in addition, the reading habits 
set up in school carry over to provide people 
a means of further acquisition of all sorts of 
skill, knowledge, and entertainment. 

Perhaps more important than books are 
the magazines and new^pers. Pmodicals 
have been increasing in circulation in recent 
decades. 

The largest single group, the monthly mag- 
azines, increased in numb^ horn 2328 in 1900 
to a peak of 3804 in 1930; in 1947 there were 
3357. The total of all periodicals in 1S>47 was 
6429. Although there has been a decline in 
numbers of d^y newspapers (Trom 2514 in 
1917 to 1872 in 1947) and of the less common 
weekly and biweekly papers, the circulation 
of dailies has increas^ enormously. In 1947 
the !a\^ge total circulation of dailies per issue 
-^ not oouncihg Sundays — was over 50.7 
millioq.®®: ^ , 

1 ^ ^ IS, 1948 for the report 

00 thu ri^eedag erf the American library 


Books, magazines, and newspapers flood 
our people with a daily, monthly, and sea- 
sonal stream of words that cannot fail to 
leave their impression. Their competition 
with formal education is apparent. One 
may well ask if it is morally worth while to 
train millions to read and then discover that 
their interest does not rise above the tabloids 
and sensation-mongering news sheets; the 
mystery, love, or adventure-story maga- 
zines; the comic books; or the “best seller” 
books. This material is constantly provid- 
ing myths, legends, and stereotypes for these 
millions that cannot but be reflected sooner 
or later in their political, economic, reli- 
gious, and moral attitudes and behavior. 
The reverence for the printed word as such 
is one of the reasons why propaganda and 
advertising are so effective in our world 
today. 

Movie, radio, and video. In addition to 
the printing press the motion picture, radio, 
and video have become powerful media of 
mass communication. Statistics for 1948 
report 18,765 motion-picture houses in the 
United States, with an aggregate seating 
capacity of more than 11 million. Calcula- 
tions as to weekly attendance vary from 77 
million to 100 mUlion. E^imates for 1948 
give a world txaal of over 86,000 movie 
houses with a tc^ seating capacity of 
38 million.®^ These figures do not indude 
workers' halls in Russia, where free movies 
are shown. 

The use of the radio has spread rapidly. 
In 1930 there were 12 million homes with 
radios, and a total of 13 million radio sets in 
use. In 1948 the corresponding figures were 
40 million and 75 million. Video will 
probably have somewhat the same kind of 
phenomenal growth. At the end of 1948 
there were about 900,000 television sets in 
use and more than 65 televisionsending sta- 
tions. It is estimated that there will be 
between 300 and 400 such stations in the 
140 metroperfirnn areas of the country by 
1950. 

^ WeAdakmmac^ 1P49^ p. 381. The United States 
hscs 22 per oeot <rf the motion-pictiire houses and 30 
per csent of the seating capacity. The corresponding 
percentages for Europe are 60 and 40 per cent. 
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These new visual and verbal stimuli con- 
stantly confronting our people, old and 
young, cannot but influence their attitudes 
and habits, although in dijfferent ways from 
those of the press* For example, research 
into the eflFeas of the radio are showing 
that, for the most part, serious broadcasts 
reach chiefly the more educated groups, the 
very groups already under the. impress of 
the printed page. For those less schooled 
and in the lower-income brackets the radio 
is used mostly to give entertainment, rela- 
tively superficial advice, and '*spot'* news.*^ 
In addition to their place for newscasting 
and entertainment, both radio and video 
may be expeaed to find greater use in the 
school for more formal education.*® 

Never before has the world seen such an 
anay of agencies for mass impression. Ora- 
tory, formal teaching, religious exhortation 
at revivals, and all other methods of arous- ’ 
ing large numbers of people with the same 
stimuli at the same time pale into insignifi- 
cance beside these mighty forces. Who- 
ever controls these devices will determine in 
large measure the direaion in which our 
masses will go. Where there is a conflia of 
aims and content between formal education 
and these other agencies, one cannot pre- 
dict which will {MTOve the more powerM. 
In capitalistic United States, while formal 
education is p^edcmiinantly state-controlled, 
dnese ocher 03eaas of stknuiatioQ are, widi 
few excepdoos, in the hands of pivaoe 
ennerpcise. But, to an inaeadng extent, 
natic^ states are taldng over the conixc^ 
of these newer devices, them 

with the tnidid€)(id educaiioiial system 
times in order to bend them to the ends 
of their partfcuiar pdittcal and economic 
sfstems. This raises the profound question 
rf the eflFect of propaganda as w^^ as of 
edtouian on the conscious and unconscious 
of thought and condua. 

** See f * pi stad H, Field, The fesfU 

U§k 4^ Nfcte, Hill: Ooiversity of North 

Qtroliua Laxarsldd and P. L. 

Keodail, MUih i Amtricat New York: 

Preotzoe-HaH, J948L 

Qse, see Rogr Efeved M 

Company, 1948. ■ . ‘ ' 


Confliicts in Education 

Despite the great gains which education 
has made in the past decades, there remain 
many conflicting views on a number of 
important matters. These are both specific 
and general in character. 

Some persistent problems. Among the 
numerous specific problems of education 
that continue to be topics of public dis- 
cussion are the following: 

(1) Although many changes have been 
made, the inertia of the traditional course of 
study is a good evidence of the power of 
the past over the present. Curricula at all 
levels carry an unnecessary load of tradition. 
Courses of study still continue to be largely 
'*subjea-centered," not "student-centered."' 

(2) This, in turn, suggests another long- 
standing discussion about specialization as 
against general, liberal education at the 
high-school and especially the college level. 
At what point should highly special 
subjeas be introduced; and, when intro- 
duced, how much? Only a course of study 
focused on subject matter readily lends itself 
to specialization. As outside vocational 
demands have more and more influence on 
secondary and advanced education alike, it 
is easy to emphasize technical courses on 
the grounds that they fit individuals more 
adequately for their future vocations. 

The bits-and-pieces charaaer of much of 
our iflbetal-arts education is well-recognized, 
and various attempts to bring about some 
kind of "*cote of general education” ^ for 
both high school and college have been 
made. This core represents rfiose parts of 
the total course of study whidi are consid- 
ered basic for all students. Moreover, this 
core may well consist of materials organized 
without regard to traditional subjea matter. 
Various general orientation and survey 
courses in the sciences and humanities illus- 
trate this approach at the college level. So, 
too, the trend in some quarters to reduce 
the number of ftee electives and the number 

^ See Cmtrai tducatim in a free society ^ pp^ 9^102, 

: , the Harvard Coroinittee. Otsiridce: 
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of different courses in the college curriculum 
is a reaction to overspecialization and purely 
subjea-matter orientation. We will not 
get the most effective education until we 
develop an intelligent balance between a 
general and integrated type of instruaion 
centered around the individual as a person 
and the specialized training needed as a 
preparation for his vocation. 

( 3 ) As regards the place of the school in 
the community life, there is the perennial 
question of the treatment of public issues 
in the classroom. Related to this is the po- 
tential interplay of education and social 
aaion. The problem of academic freedom 
usually arises whenever special-interest 
groups in the community objea to teachers* 
discussing topics which such groups con- 
sider none of the schooFs business. 

In the matter of social aaion the taboo 
is even more severe. Direa participation 
in reform usually meets with strong opposi- 
tion from those who control the schools at 
every level. High-school or college students 
seldom take part in conflias between labor 
unions and employers or become aaive in 
political campaigns. This is not the case in 
some countries where the institutions of 
higher learning, especially, are often the 
seedbeds of progressive and even radical 
movements. 

(4) Another pertinent problem has to 
do with the nature and kind of federal aid 
which state education may or should re- 
ceive. In the past, the major support of 
education has come largely from local and 
state sources. While most states have tried 
to equalize educational opportunities 
within their own boundaries, marked differ- 
ences between states and regions continue. 
(See below.) In view of this and general 
concern about further extension of school- 
ing has come a growing pressure to get more 
federal funds for the schools.'*^ 

There has been much opposition to such 
proposals from business interests that objea 

^ F<m: a critical analysis of traditional tax pro- 
grains to support £liesdi>ols aad a defense of federal 
aid, see Seyiioirr ^ Harris, Bw sM .m fay far 
iSfew York: Harper For 

a strong plea for help fcw" higher Vacation, see 

Hixhar rimatkha far ^imkm iamocraey^ voL V, cf, cit. 
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to further federal taxation and from many 
educators who believe that, if such aid 
should be given, the federal government 
will of necessity play an ever-larger part in 
the direct control of the schools. There is 
some basis for a certain anxiety that further 
state control of the school is itself a threat 
to the traditional freedom of education. 

( 5 ) This last point, in faa, brings up 
another topic: What about the relation of 
private to public education in a demoaacy.^ 
The courts have more or less consistently 
contended that education is a funaion of 
the nonpolitical groups of our national 
society as well as of the government. Cer- 
tainly privately endowed institutions of 
higher learning have played an important 
part in our national life. Yet mounting 
costs of schooling have led some to argue 
in favor of government aid to such institu- 
tions. Such suggestions are particularly apt 
to arise during periods of economic depres- 
sion. But again the fear of direa control 
makes many people conneaed with such 
institutions hesitate to press for government 
help. 

Since a good deal of the private schooling 
in this country is in the hands of religious 
denominations, there is the further problem 
of state support for cfaurdi activities.® We 
shall return to this topic in chapter 20. 

(6) As the United States comes more and 
more to play a part in international reladais, 
tbare is certain to be public discussion as to 
what changes may and should be brought 
about in the teaching of American history 
and training in loyalty and patriotism. Any 
marked recurrence of isolationism as a 
reactictfi to extensive spending of funds 
for foreign relief or to ^'meddling** in 
international affairs may lead to stjxmg 
insistence on continuing the teadiing of 
the traditional values associated with the 
nation-state. 

^ Two members of the President’s Commission on 
Education took strong exception to the 
Commission’s recommendations favoring federal aid 
for ‘ ‘poblidy controlled instituticms of higher educa- 
tion only" to the neglect of privately endowed 
schools. See of. 65-68. Yet they also took a 

hrm stand against oirect federal control of higher 
edacatioii, should such support be granted private 
schools. 
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Conflicts in the philosophy of educa- 
tion. We have already contrasted some of 
the pertinent features of education under 
authoritarian and democratic systems which, 
in turn, reflect differences in philosophy. 
But within our own country various differ- 
ences have arisen, some of which lie behind 
the specific problems noted above- A con- 
troversy of wider significance, especially as 
regards higher education, is that between 
the rationalist-absolutist and the relativist- 
liberal views. The former is defended by 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, Mortimer J. 
Adler, and their followers; the latter by John 
Dewey, William H. Kilpatrick, B. H. Bode, 
and Harold Rugg, among many others. 

The so-called '’rationalist-absolutist 
school” begins by assuming that there is a 
set of fixed truths or fir^ constancy of 
human nature. Hutchins writes: 

’’Metaphysics, then, as the highest science, 
ordered the thought of the Greek world as 
theology ordered that of the Middle Ages. 
One the other must be called upon to order 
the thought of modern times. . . ^ It is 
from metaphysics that ’’educators determine 
what educarion they shall offer” and, more- 
over, "by way of metaphysics . , . students 
. . . may recover a rationd view of the universe 
and of their role in it. If you deny this prop- 
oridoQ you take the responsibility of asserting 
that a rational view of the universe and one's 
role in it is no better than an irrational one 
or none at all.” ^ 

The theory of a fiised human nature and 
of an dssodute, unbefsal truth as related m 
education is set fioedb thus: 

”Oic purpose of educarion is to draw <Hit 
the cdsnomoa elements of our human nature. 
These elements are the same in any rime or 
l^iaae. The notion of educating a man to live 
to a parricular time or place, to adjust him to 
any parikular environment, is therefbee for- 
e^ to a conception of education. 

implies teaching. Teaching 
Knowledge Is truth. The 

^ life t ibacym, Th kan^ w 

p> Ham; Yak Uniyersky 

1936. 

^ ffr fmdm^ 

26-27. lamn Ikiyersuy 

Press, 


truth is everywhere the same. Hence educa- 
tion should be everywhere the same.” ^ 

While Hutchins does nor dismiss science 
completely, he does not believe it to be of 
central importance in education. Rather, 
education should center around a considera- 
tion of the great truths found in the litera- 
ture and philosophy of the past. In fact, 
his colleague Adler contends that ’’the de- 
fects of modern culture are the defeas of 
its intellectual leaders . . . the disorder of 
modern culture is a disorder in their 
minds ...” and sound culture can be at- 
tained only by a ’’synthesis of faith, reason, 
religion and philosophy, supernatural and 
natural knowledge.” ^ 

In contrast are the ’’experimentalists,” or 
those who hold that education should build 
on science and democratic liberalism. They 
view modern science as the greatest aid to 
the understanding of man and the universe. 
They view culture firom a relativistic stand- 
point and as a growing and changing web 
of institutions, ideas, and values. For them 
there are no absolutes, no eternal ’’first 
principles.” Human nature is not some 
fixed entity but is subject to change and 
growth. 

For this group the school not only is im- 
portant in the transmission of culture but, 
in time, must take a lead in directing future 
change. Moreover, only the liberal condi- 
tions of democracy permit such use of edu- 
carion. The eexe of the argument is, in 
I>ew^'s words: 

’‘T)eniocracy has been a fighting faith. When 
its ideas are teinfoiced by those of scientific 
method and experimental intfeOigence, it can- 
not be that it is incapable of evoking disci- 
pline, order, and organization. ... The task 
is to go on, and not backward, until the 
method of inteliigence and experimental 
control is the rule in social relations and social 
direction. — Intelligience afta: millions of 
years of errancy has found itself a method, and 
— The buriness of liberalism is to bend every 
energy and exhibit ev^ courage so that these 

* Hutchins, Tk hartm^ m 

p. 66. By penHissioo. 

Morrimer J.Adier, "Gc|4 
Vitd Sfmehs, 7 : 
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precious goods may not even be temporarily 
lost but be intensified and expanded here and 
now.” 

These two philosophies are obviously in 
sharp conflict. Yet that of Hutchins and 
Adler may not be waved aside as a mere 
retreat to medievalism. It has a wide appeal 
because it provides an island of certainty in 
the contemporary sea of confused aims and 
trends in mass society. It also has *’the 
answers,” and many people want the surety 
of such answers. While Dewey and his fol- 
lowers also have a faith, it is not focused on 
any absolute truth but rather on the central 
value and usefulness of a combination of 
science and liberalism which is by definition 
never fixed and final. This often fails to 
give the common man — * be he student or 
not — the kind of assurance he craves. 
While the standpoint of the present book is 
in general agreement with the Dewey view, 
we must recognize the strong appeal of the 
other philosophy. In faa, it may spread 
widely in periods of insecurity. And it 
should be noted that the heart of the 
Hutchins- Adler school has much in common 
with authoritarianism . It is not in the demo- 
aatic tradition though it claims to 

Finally, against the background of mod- 
em mass society and its highly complex 
culture may be put the fundamental ques- 
tion as to the educability of the masses. 

From Liheralism and social action, pp. 91~93, by 
John Dew^. Co^ight, 1935, by John Dewey. 
Courtesy of G. P. jE^tnam*s Sons. 

^ See Adler, of. cit. The literature on this con- 
troversy is extensive. In addition to citaticKis to 
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Are the masses capable of acquiring the 
knowledge, skill, and moral responsibility 
sufficient to enable them to take part not 
only in choosing freely their leaders from 
among the most able but also of having a 
place in the management of human affairs? 
Or are they so limited in learning ability, 
so prone to emotional-wishful thinking 
rather than rationality, that it is bootless to 
expea much from further extension, or a 
different kind, of education? Will there not 
always be a need for a special and distinaive 
elite of some kind to inform and especially 
to guide and direa the masses.^ 

The demoaatic ideal rests on the affirma- 
tion of the first question. Authoritarianism 
affirms the second. Certainly the stress on 
the authority principle rather than on a 
more equalitarian one fosters the belief that 
somehow the masses need a strong father- 
image as a focus of their identification and 
co-operation. There is no positive proof, 
one way or another, on this topic. It is a 
matter of faith which grows out of a given 
value system. Yet any intention to con- 
tinue and extend demoaacy must rest its 
case on the former view. Not until we 
have made further efforts to make democ- 
racy work should we abandon the f^iiloso- 
phy of science and democratic liberalism. 

HntchiiK ami Adler above, see Hany D. Gideoose, 
Ti$ hi^ber loanuni m a dmecracj, York: Rjqe- 
hart & Co., 1935; Harold Fosmdatkm for 

American edstcation, Yookers-OQ-HodsoO: World Book 
Company, 1947; aisd The aottboritarum atumft to caf- 
twrt oducestim. Papers from the 2ad Coef^euoe on 
“The scieQti& sjarit and democratic faith,” New 
York: King's Crown Press, 1945- 


Interpretative Summary 

1. Education, through both formal and infixmal instruction, is one of xhe dfief means by 
whidi a society tcajosmits its culture from cme gena:ati<xi to another. 

2. In nonliterate sodedes educ^tiem is handled tibrough kinship or other primary groups. 

3 . Today education has become a powerful agent of tibe nadon-state in indoctrinating 
the young with the values and attkudes which the state hoMs sacred. 

, 4. Mass education in the United States hi exceeds that in any other country. It is a phe- 

of out ^ education as well as of our great nadonal wealth. 

5 . Despke die extent of, and stress on, educadoa in the United States tbare re m ain many 
inequaiides due chiefly to diJSerentiais in income and social status. 

! & and the modern picture also provide much mass edu- 

catk^ more pt^ent than the frwal schoc^. 
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7. Among many other issues which confront education, both in theory and in practice, 
are these: (a) specialization tx general liberal education, (b) the place of private 
schools, especially those under religious control, in relation to public education, 
(c) the nature and extent of state and federal aid and control over education, and 
Cd) the larger conflia of basic educational philosophies. 

Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 
A. Questions and Exercises 

1- What, in brief, are the chief purposes of education among nonliterate peoples? 

2. Just how do the schools reflea the larger culture in which they are embedded? Illus- 
trate from authoritarian and demoaatic societies. 

3. Give the principal faas regarding the rapid growth of American schools — at all levels 
— in the past half-century. How do you account for this growth? 

4. What evidence is there to show the persistence of educational inequalities? Are these 
deviations a challenge to democracy? If so, why? 

5. How do you account for the faa that the colleges and universities are usually con- 
sidered the most traditional of the educational institutions? 

6. From your own experience illustrate the nature of pupil-teacher interaaion (a) in 
the elementary school, (b) in the secondary school, and (c) in college. 

7. How do you account for the status of the American teacher in most communities? 

8. Illustrate how special-interest groups — business, religious, labor, reformist, etc. — 
influence the schools (a) as to course of study, (b) as to financial support, and (c) as 
to sdection of teachers. 

9. Just bow important is the growth of the motion picture, the radio, and video as means 
of ^reading knowledge and opinion? At what age levels, and with reference to what 
a^>ects of education, are these the most effeaive competitors of formal schooling? 

10. Discuss, pro and con, the strengths and weaknesses of the Hutchins view of education 
as against that of John Dewey. 


B. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supf^ementary reading: 

Harold Alberty, Reergmizmg the bigh-school curriculum. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. 

A full review of the field with ample bibliographies. 

Lloyd A. Cook, Comrmmtj haekgromuk of education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1958. 

An account of programs designed to link the schools more closely to the community. 

Bboos J, Brown, Educational sociology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947. 

Diseases the school in its larger social-cultural setting. 

Ueweilyn White and Robert D. Leigh, Peoples speaking to peopses, A report on international 
mass communicadon frem The Commission on Freedom of the Press. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Ctikago Ptes, 1946. 

Discusses both mechanical and social-psydK>Iogical barriers to mass communicatipn in 
relation to intemarional aflErirs and suggests various remedies. 
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Religion 


We are all familiar with the Biblical expres- 
sion *’man shall not live by bread alone/' 
This is but one way of saying that our daily 
lives are taken up with other than purely 
material matters. While the basic needs or 
imperatives are satisfied through familial, 
economic, and political groupings and in- 
stitutions, the universality of religious ex- 
perience gives clear proof that it, too, is 
deeply rooted in man's needs. 

The Nature and Function of 
Religion 

Religion may be defined as man's belief in 
supernatural forces outside himself, which 
forces, he is convinced, influence human 
events. As a conaete experience, moreover, 
religion is accompanied by emotions, espe- 
cially of fear, awe, or reverence. Actually, 
religious culture is more than this bare 
outline. 

In many societies there are a wide" range 
of institutions and a body of special offi- 
cials, with forms of worship, ceremonies, 
sacred objects, tithes, pilgrimages, and the 
like. In the higher cultures religion pro- 
duces elaborate theories or tfaeologi^ to 
explain man's place in the universe. In 
many instances it has dose connections with 
mord control and sets up systems of ethics 
with elaborate rules of condua. Further- 
more, the great religions of the world — 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, Confudanism, 
Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedan- 
ism — are really centers of elaborate cukure 
systems that have dominated whole sodedes 
few: centuries. 

Although our prindpal intaest here is in 
the reli^ous beliefs and practices of higfier 
sodeties, especially our own, some comment 
about primitive religion will serve as a back- 
pound n>.our discusskm. 


Primitive religion. In the course of trying 
to satisfy his more immediate needs of sus- 
tenance, shelter, reproduction, and group 
and personal safety, prehistoric man found 
himself confronted with many forces in 
nature which he feared and did not under- 
stand. He speculated, and that was the be- 
ginning of philosophy. He put forth a 
finger to investigate, and that was the be- 
ginning of sdence. He experienced fear 
and awe, and these were the beginning of 
religion. 

Primitive religion rests upon a belief in 
personal and impersonal powers which in- 
terfere in man's life. The belief in personal 
powers is called animism. It is illustrated by 
belief in spirits, ghosts, and demons which 
bring good or bad luck. Impersonal power, 
known by the name of mana (Melanesian), 
orenda (Iroquois), manitou (Algonquian), 
or by other names, manifests itself in natural 
objects, through men, or through spirits or 
ghosts. 

To the nonliterate, the various phases of 
life are not sharply subdivided as they are 
with us. Work and art, play and religion, 
magic and tool-making — all are closely 
interwoven. Economic activities are often 
surroimded by noneconomic rituals. Re- 
current events in the life of the group, such 
as birth, death, marriage, and seasonal 
changes, have special anorional signifi- 
cance. And ceromonies expressive of these 
emoticMis are developed and become part of 
the fdkways. 

Surrounded as he was by forces of nature 
and of other men, forces which he did not 
fully understand, early man did not dis- 
tinguish in any logical way between natural 
and supernatural elements in events. In 
faa, it is difficult to distinguish primitive 
religion from the other phases of rudimen- 
tary culture. In particular, what we call 
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magic overlaps with religion on the one 
hand and with practical behavior on the 
other. 

Magic is invented or discovered in the 
same way as other techniques are invented 
or discovered. A cenain act is performed 
either accidentaUy or because imagination 
suggests that it might be successful. If it 
seems to work, it is adopted as a rule of 
action. If it is discovered that friction pro- 
duces heat, this may suggest fire. The im- 
agination furnishes a clue which proves valid 
in overt aaion. But again, imagination sug- 
gests that if I burn a wax effigy of my 
enemy, I will be doing harm to him. Or 
a barren woman among the Batak of Su- 
matra has a wooden image of a child placed 
in her lap so that she may bear a child. If 
the intended viaim aaually does fall ill or 
if the woman conceives, the invention is 
successful. We caU fire-making naturalistic 
or realistic because its action is fully ex- 
plained by present-day physical science. We 
call effigy-making magic because any suc- 
cess it may have is outside the cause-and- 
effect relations known to material science. 

General religious patterns. The insdtu- 
dooal practices and formal theories which 
have grown up around reiigiem are many. 
The most important are the ceremonials, 
symbolism, saaed objects and buildings, 
creed, theology, and the church as an organ- 
ization. 

Cermmy m: is a standardized and ac- 

cepted action directed toward some specific 
end. Rkuals and ceremcmies, of course, are 
not confined to rdigion. In religion, ritual is 
a settled manner of entreating or controlling 
the st^iematund powers in regard to some 
pardaikr skuadon. Ordination, die saaa- 
various fbems of sacrifice, and penance 
caH fioc ^>edal ritmk. In some churches, like 
die or OdKilk, the c 

am In oriier churches, like those 

of the .Quakers or Cahriniscs, such fioems |^y 
a di|ht pai^ In fie^gious file. 

l^ou^bout idig^ rywilo&iw plays an im- 
portantpart Sobols ate 
sentarions of some ot^ect or situation. Iney 
may be vcfbalot A commonly 

ognized rdigious iissi^ the pefsoqio 


identify himself with his fellows. It promotes 
a sense of solidarity. Often it comes to stand 
not alone for the particular object or situation 
to which it was originally attached but for the 
whole group and its culture. The cross stands 
for Christianity, and the crescent for Moham- 
medanism. We must recall that the symbol 
in the mind of the user may serve either an 
intellectual or an emotional purpose. For the 
religious worshiper, the object and its symbol 
are combined into an indivisible emotional 
experience that asserts itself whenever the sit- 
uation calls for contact with the supernatural 
powers. The eucharist, for example, sym- 
bolizes for the Christian the supreme sacrifice 
of Jesus, and in this ritual the worshiper 
identifies himself intellectually and emotion- 
ally with one of the main tenets of his theology. 

Associated with rituals and symbolism are 
all sorts of sacred objects which give external 
evidence of internal power. The Hebrew ark 
of the covenant and the phylactery, the Chris- 
tian censer, bells, robes, surplice, candles, altar, 
and especially the cross are important in many 
religious exercises. 

For their religious exercises people often 
repair to special sacred localities: mountain 
tops, minwal springs, groves of trees, river 
banks, or seashores. Special buildings in which 
their exercises may be carried on are erected: 
the tabernacle of the ancient Hebrews; the 
temples of ancient Babylonia, Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome; the synagogues of the Jews; and 
the cathedrals and churches of Christianity. 

Theology is the systematic explanation which 
religious leaders work out to ^ow man’s rela- 
tion to his god and to the universe. Often this 
includes some account of the origin of the 
world and of man, like the stories of creation 
in our own Bible. It presents the creed or body 
of beliefe and doctrines of the diurch. The 
written words become the sacred scriptures. 

In our society rdigious belief and expres- 
skm have become organized in the form of 
sysiiemadzed insriturior^ which as a totality we 
csJl a church. In a broad sense a church is 
(l) a body of devotees, (2) organized for a 
religious purpose and developing as an agency 
for this, (3) rituak, (4) a hierardhy of officiab 
and leaders, and (5) a body of doctrine and 
phEosophy which ties the whole together into 
a more or le^ systematic unit. In common 
^jeedh, too, the term churt^ is sometimes u^ 
to mean a uarity of common r^%ious^ befii^ 
and pcacrio^ as when We speak bf ^ C^ris^ 
dan Church. At other . rimes; 
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to a more limited body of devout believers 
within this larger grouping, such as the Pres- 
byterian or the Methodist Church. These, 
properly speaking, are denominations. In a 
fourth sense, church is used to mean a given 
congregation or locally organized body of 
worshipers. 

The M is a body of believers which grows 
up within the larger church or denomination. 
Certain persons, often few in number at first, 
begin to differ with the main ceremonials and 
creed of the parent organization. At the out- 
set they do not think of themselves as outside 
their denomination. Only as they come into 
controversy and conflict with the ecclesiastical 
order of the original body does the idea of 
separation arise. Often, only after they have 
been excommunicated do they formulate their 
own creed, their own oJEcial hierarchy, and 
take on a distinctive name or ^denomination*' 
of their own. 

Special social roles in religion. In 
nearly all societies religious beliefs and 
praaices give rise to distinaive social roles. 
Someone has to carry on. As an elderly 
Maori remarked to a white man, ”Gods die 
if there are no priests to keep them alive." ^ 
While the social types in religion are not 
to be sharply distinguished from each other, 
they tend to fall into two general classes: 
the religious thinkers and mystics, and the 
executives or operators of the external func- 
tions of the church. The former include the 
mystics proper, the prophets, and the mes- 
si^. The latter include the priests chc 
pastors, formal teachers, many missionaries, 
and various administratcw's. As to person- 
ality type, the former would tend to be 
classified as introverted since they indulge 
in rich fantasy life and are chiefly interested 
in the essence of supernatural contacts and 
interpret these experiences as divine com- 
munications. The latter would be called 
extroverted, chiefly, since they tend to be 
expansive and outgoing in attitude and con- 
cerned with form rather than substance. 
Mystics are likely to be innovators and dfc- 
turi^s of ti^ estafjllsiied, order. R^g^us 
executives are gen^^y^ not always, ooa- 

r Quoted Wl T p. 
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servative and prefer the old and tried to the 
new. There is, in fact, a sort of recurrent 
struggle in religious groups between these 
two kinds of persons. Some would confine 
religious expression within rather definite 
limits set by symbols, rites, traditions, and 
established theology. Others would not 
unduly hamper religious experience by such 
established patterns of thought and aaion 
but would leave much to the individuars 
unique experience. Let us describe briefly 
some of the more common types: 

The priest or pastor is a generalized function- 
ary carrying on the religious rituals and ex- 
pounding theology. He is the special person 
who officiates at the church sacraments and 
cares for both spiritual and temporal affairs. 

Religious teachers or philosophers have played 
a distinct part in the rise of our great world 
religions. Jesus, St, Paul, Mohammed, and 
Buddha are all familiar instances. The mission- 
ary is a special teacher whose business it is to 
carry the message of some established religion 
to nonbelievers. 

Mention must also be made of the nitrous 
executivBy who may be, as was St. Paul, both 
missionary and organizer. In many Protestant 
churches where a priestly hierarchy is not de- 
veloped or is practically nonexistent, the 
affairs of the church organization are carried 
on by executives whose w€«rk combines that of 
priest or pastor with social-service work arid 
management. 

The mystic plays a special part in religioiis 
growth. He identifies himself, or comes into 
union, with the god, or with the world-spirit, 
or with the Absolute — however the culture 
phrases the concept. The mystic illustrates the 
place of the divergent person in a society who 
may initiate changes in culture. Mystics fiilly 
believe that, through their ffieams, visions, 
and other unique mental experiences, they 
come into dkect personal communication 
with divine powers. 

The propht is an important religious leader. 
Whfle he may be a pdest, often he is a mystic. 
He serves as a mouthpiece for some divine 
power, ksuing warnings, giving commands, 
and laying out plans for future events. Obvi- 
ou^y, the prophet's role is set by the culture. 
Wh^ there is a strong priesdy hierarchy, as 
among the Ekoi of West Africa or in the 
Roman Catholic Church, there is little op- 
portunity for such persons. In contrast, the 
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religious transition set up by the Protestant 
Reformation stimulated a long line of mystics 
and prophets who have greatly influenced 
Protestant history. 

The messiah is the divine leader or prophet 
who accepts supernatural attributes, who fore- 
tells some catastrophic end of the world and 
often assumes the role of final judge. The 
messiah is the creature of the people them- 
selves, who in a time of crisis look to him to 
save their society from disaster. The cultural- 
ized expectancies concerning such a deliverer 
are well shown among the ancient Hebrews. 
The most outstanding of these anticipated 
delivereis was Jesus Christ. Yet he was but 
one of a long line of Jewish messiahs.* 

The Place of Religion in the Larger 
Society and Culture 

Religion has long had intimate connec- 
tions with other features of culture. In 
simpler societies this relationship is obvious. 
Yet the modem church has also reached out 
to other groups and institutions within the 
community. Although in many cases the 
political state has ofi&daUy supported reli- 
gion, in democracies official state religions 
have disappeared. Nevertheless, church 
leaders still wield great influence in politics, 
education, economics, and moral controls. 
More recently the church has developed 
recreational and social-service features. 

As a background to our discussion of 
these matters, let us review certain statistical 
facts regarding the place of religion in the 
modem world, and especiaOy in our own 
society. 

Populatioa of religioiis bodies. The 
statistics of church membership are not 
a particulaiiy good measure of the place 
of rd%ton in a given population — racial, 
natiooaL or local — for several reasons: 
(l) There is no adequate census of religious 
adherents for the world at large, nc«: for 
the Uaitjed States.* (2) There is no agree- 

^ See W. D. Wallis, H^maks: Ckriaim mid pagm, 
Bostexi: R. G. Bather, 1918 . 

* laihe IM&ed there has oltee beea serknis 
opfX)skioQ to a sde od S c aily coodocted idj^ioos 
ceosus, Rei%ioel$hiciiariaoi%sasalomofpe($ooai 
azxl grocro aedvitf little oe no teiariioQ- 
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ment as to what constitutes membership. 
Age differences themselves would make for 
inaccurate figures. If one church counts as 
communicants infants and children while 
another counts only adolescents and adults, 
it is obviously hard to make any compari- 
sons. ( 3 ) It is also difficult to get a meas- 
ure of participation. Is the ardent member 
to be equated to the lukewarm or even in- 
different ones? 

Some estimates of the religious communi- 
cants of the world make them practically 
identical with the total world population, 
about 2.1 billion.^ About 29 per cent are 
Christians. Of these, 330 million are Roman 
Catholics; 128 million, '’Orthodox*' (includ- 
ing Greek Orthodox, Russian Orthodox, 
Coptic, and some others); and 138 million, 
Protestants. The Hindu and Brahmanist 
groups make up nearly another one fifth; 
the Confucianists and Taoists, about 16 per 
cent; and the Mohammedans, an additional 
one tenth. The others, nearly one fourth, in- 
clude those who are counted as Protestants 
’’but are not regular communicants.**® In 
addition, this fraction includes about 12 mil- 
lion Jews, the Shintoists, and a variety of 
others, among them the estimates for non- 
literate peoples. 

While church membership in the United 
States is more reliably determined than are 
world religions, the figures at hand are still 
estimates. Moreover, for reasons noted 
above, such statistics are difficult to compare 
in matters of age, participation, and the Hke. 
Bearing this caution in mind, there are 
nonetheless some pertinent faas to be 
reviewed. 

According to reasonably good estimates 
there were more than 77 million communi- 
cants in continental United States in 1948, 
These were divided into 256 separate religious 
bodies with nearly 254,000 separate operating 
units with their own meeting places of some 
kind or other. These religious bodies differed 

protects churches from interference in their wor- 
shi{). As a result, many denominations view an ob- 
jective census as none of the state's affair. 

'* See World almanac^ 1949^ p. 269- New York: 
New York World-Telegram, 1949- Also, John 
K ie ra g, od., Udormadon pieam ahnmoc, 1949. New 
York: Farrar, Strata Sc Co., 1949. 

* WM dmmac^ &p. 
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greatly in numbers. For example, 50 reported 
having less than 1000 members; but many of 
these represent sectarian deviations from larger 
denominations from which they sprang. All 
together, the Protestants numbered somewhat 
more than 45 million or slightly less than 60 
per cent of the total. The Roman Catholics 
reported about 25 million. The balance are 
scattered among non-Christian groups, of 
which the Jews make up nearly 5 million. Of 
the Protestants, 72 per cent were listed in the 
four denominations: Baptists, Methodists, 
Lutherans, and Presbyterians.® 

The number of communicants per local 
church unit, or church in the sense of a 
given congregation, is fairly stable. In 
1947 in this country there were 286 members 
per congregation. In 1936 there were 280 
members per local church.^ However, there 
is a rather sharp differential between the 
size of rural and of urban congregations. 
For example, in 1936 the average size of 
congregations in the urban localities was 
four times that of the rural, about 541 to 
133 .^ 

The church and the community. In the 
primary community of medieval Europe 
the church was the focus of much of the 
life of the people. In Protestant countries 
it continued to serve important functions, 
although where rival denominations and 
sects arose the integrating benefits of reli- 
gion and church organization were often 
lost in theological conflicts. In spite of the 
continuation of these divisive tendencies, 
the churches have served the community as 
the center not only of religious thought and 
action but also of moral standards. Today 
the primary-commxinity church reflects the 
changes which have gone on in the wider 
world outside. Open-country churches in 
the United States, for example, are declining, 
while the village and town churdies are be- 
coming the center of both farm and village 
religious activity. The rural and village 

®Data from World ahuinae^ ep. oft,, and “The 
state of the church/* Christian Herald, 1948, 71 : 24- 
26, 

^ See World almanac, op. cit,, p. 291. 

® See Summary and detaUed tdHos, religiom bodies, 
1936, vt^. 1, Washingtoei, D, C.: Uovetnment 
Printing Office, 1941. 


church has added educational, recreational, 
and social-service activities to its roster of 
funaions. 

Formerly the church was the focus of 
much of the neighborhood life. The Cath- 
olic churches have continued to be particu- 
larly effective as neighborhood centers be- 
cause the membership is divided geograph- 
ically into parishes in the same manner as 
voting precinas or school districts are laid 
out. This gives the particular pastor a 
chance to serve the people who are them- 
selves neighbors to each other and who 
already have attitudes of solidarity growing 
out of common life. The urban Protestant 
parishes, for the most part, are not now di- 
vided on geographic lines, with the result 
that members are drawn from widespread 
areas. So long as the population remained 
fairly stationary, this handicap was over- 
come by the fact that the church buildings 
were located in the residential sections in 
which most of the members lived. Today 
in our rapidly growing American cities the 
situation is quire different. Many church 
edifices are left stranded in the midst of 
retail or wholesale distrias or in cheap 
roomirig-house or emerging slum areas just 
beyond the retail business seaion.® The 
members are often so remote from the home 
church that 'they drift away to other parishes 
nearer by or give up their diurch affiiiaticKi 
entirely. 

In other ways the city church is caught 
in the changes of life, e^)ecially in the grow- 
ing emphasis upon secondary-group organ- 
ization. Sophisticated urban populations 
are skeptical of what organized religion has 
to offer. There is frequently a conflict 
within the church body itself as to whether 
it shall liberalize its dogma, take up social- 
service and educational and recreatic«ial pro- 
grams, or stick by the old and the tried at 
^e cost of younger membership and at the 
cost of slow decay and perhaps final dis- 
appearance. (See below.) 

® For an interesting example of ecological inva- 
sion and displacement as it has a£Fected local 
churches, see Brooklyn Protestantism, 193(hl945, o 
study of social change and church trends (mimeo- 
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Religion, education, and recreation. 
Formal teaching has long been the preroga- 
tive of organized religion. In Christian his- 
tory, the church has played a decisive part 
in education. The cathedral schools of the 
Middle Ages were used for religious and 
moral training, while Protestantism fostered 
elementary learning so that members might 
read the Bible. 

The Sunday School was established in 
1780 by an Englishman, Robert Raikes 
(1735-1811), with a view to more formal 
religious and moral education. The move- 
ment soon spread to America. In 193^ in 
the United States 162,000 congregations — 
about four fifths of the total — reported 
Sunday Schools, with more than 18 million 
pupils, including both adults and chil- 
dren.i^ 

More important than the Sunday School 
has been the continued rise of parochial 
schools, organized to fulfill the legal de- 
mands for formal schooling but offering 
the children of various churches religious 
and moral instruction not possible in public 
schools. In 1948 there were 7724 Catholic 
elementary and 1637 high schools with a 
total of 2,519,739 pupils. The whole 
^andpoint underlying this form of educa- 
tion is set forth in the “Encyclical on educa- 
tion*' ( 1930 ) by Pope Pius XI: 

'Tt is necessary that all the teaching and 
whole organization of the school, and its 
teachers, syllabus and textbooks in every 
branch, be regulated by the Christian spirit, 
under the direction and maternal supervision 
of the Church; so that Religion may be in 
very truth the foundation and the crown of 
youth's entire training; and this in every grsude 
of school, not only in the elementary but in 
the intermediate and the higher insdrutions of 
learning as wdL” “ 

There is a oertain conflict between die 
dhurch and die rkinooraric ^ate im|^^ in 
this whole scandperint. We shall disetes 
some a^)ects of such conflict in a later 
section, 

^ See Sinm/my md dvtaiki ta^ks^ rsUgimts hodm, 
op. eft., pp. 31-32. 

u See World akmmae, of. est., p. 2S9. 

“ See ‘The Pope's eoqrciical on edacatioc,” Coir- 
rent Histoty, 1930, 31 : 1101. 


Closely related to more formal religious 
education has been the development of such 
organizations as the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion, and the Young Men’s Hebrew Associa- 
tion. There are, in addition, vacation schools, 
clubs, and forums; and other devices are spon- 
sored by the churches, in which more formal 
education is supplemented with opportunities 
for recreation or discussion of current moral, 
religious, and economic problems. 

The ]^y Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp 
Fire Girls, although not strictly religious in 
standpoint, have much in common with these 
other agencies. Their general purpose is to 
supplement the work of various groups such 
as the family, the church, and the school, 
chiefly through leisure-time activities, such as 
first aid, woodcraft, and athletics. 

It is significant that religious organiza- 
tions are taking over some of the functions 
formerly located in the home, the neighbor- 
hood, and even in the school. Religious 
thought and activity are becoming again a 
focus for the integration of a host of sepa- 
rate aaivities. 

Religion and the mores. As we saw in 
chapter 3, the mores consist of the codes 
of social conduct which grow up in any 
community or society. The mores are the 
generally accepted and expeaed forms of 
condua which are assumed to be necessary 
for group welfare. Religion has frequently 
been a powerful faaor in lending emotional 
support to the moral code. In all the great 
religions of civilized man there is a distinct 
intennin^ng of religion and morals. This 
is expressed in the religious support of 
taboos, in the effea on conduct of belief in 
a god, in the influence of a belief in future 
reward or punishment. 

Tah&o is a negative command, a restraint 
upon action. Taboos are the “thou shalt nots” 
of society. Religious notions of the clean and 
the unclean, of the sa^ed and the profane, 
ramify many cultures. If one is unlucky 
enough to handle a sacred or an undean 
object, it may take daborate rites of purifica- 
noo and penance to tindo ^ 

So, too, reEgious taixK^ into play .warh 

r^ard to childbtrth, <kath, iuid status^ 
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Without doubt the belief in a god influ- 
ences moral conduct. Even among the Ekoi 
of West Africa, where magic is so powerful 
and where spirits are used for malevolent 
ends, men believe in benign spirits who 
counteract the evil ones and aid man in 
more humane ways. So, too, some non- 
literates of relatively simple culture, such 
as the Australian Bushmen and the Anda- 
man Islanders, believe in spirits which are 
considered guardians of morality. 

As the concept of an ethical gcil develops 
in many societies, this relation of god to 
morality becomes more important. By 
identifying himself with such a god an indi- 
vidual may modify his conduct. Among 
the Hebrews, Jehovah as a god of vengeance 
gradually emerges as a god of high moral 
qualities. In the religion of China, so 
marked by ethical tone, we find this com- 
ment in the Book of Rites: 

’The object of all ceremonies is to bring 
down the spirits from above, even their an- 
cestors; serving also to reaify the relations 
between ruler and minister, to maintain the 
generous feeling between father and son, and 
the harmony between elder and younger 
brother, to adjust the relations between high 
and low,, and to give their proper places to 
husband and wife. The whole may be said to 
secure the blessings of Heaven.” “ 

In Christian theology the struggle be- 
tween the forces of God and the forces of 
Satan symbolizes the conflia within the in- 
dividual between the moral and the im- 
moral, between the ^irit and the flesh, be- 
tween righteousness and evil. Ihroughout 
Qiristian history the role of the gods and 
saints as standards for virtue is highly im- 
portant. A personal deity become an ideal 
with which one naay cctopare one’s own 
conduct. 

Any scheme of eternal reward or puni^- 
ment for condua here and now becomes a 
powerful aid to morality* Although the 
idea of continuity of fife after death is rather 
wide^ready not $11; |foi^ have the 
of retribution ^ of. divine judgment. Tt^ 

^ Qudfted 
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idea came father late in cultural develop- 
ment. 

In many of the higher religions the belief 
in a final judgment, with its terrible punish- 
ments for the evil and its glorious rewards 
for the virtuous, is pictured in bold and 
striking manner. Without doubt, the fear 
of hell fire and damnation has been a power- 
ful factor in the control of condua. Asso- 
ciated with this fear, systems of penance and 
absolution have been developed to remove 
or at least to lighten the burden of future 
punishment. As ideas of science permeate 
the masses, the notions of future existence 
change, and beyond doubt the fear of dam- 
nation ceases to be the faaor in conduct it 
once was. 

The virtues of truth-telling, honesty, fair- 
dealing with others, conformity to sexual 
codes, in short, all the accepted details of 
moral condua of the community or society 
may become integrated with religious beliefe 
and praaices. Today, with the disappear- 
ance of many of the ancient and primitive 
features of religion, the morality of fairer 
distribution of wealth, of sound and honest 
politics, of high community standards of 
health and condua, and happiness become 
the religious ideals of the church. 

Religion and the economic order. In 
primitive society nearly every feature of life 
is mixed with religion. This is dearly evi- 
<knt in economic life; food-gathering, 
hunting, fishing, herding, agriculture, trade, 
and fctfuter. It is nc^ always so apparent, 
however, that religion also plays a part in 
our more advanced capitalistic economics. 

Max Weber (1864-1920), a German sod- 
oiogist, R. H. Tawney, a British economist, 
and others have dK>wn a catain parallelism, 
if n<^ correlation, between the development 
of Prot^tant ideas and |«:actices and the 
rise of modem captaJism in western Europe 
and America.^^ llie individualism of Protes- 
tantism goes hand in hand with the rise of 
nationalism and the change from the class 

** &e Max Welser, The Ermsumtethkaad fhespmf 

fopiudim, traos. by T. Parsons, New Ycffk: 
Cbarfes Scribner’s Sons, 1930; and R. H. Tawney, 
Rg£^m emd dbe rist ef cafftalism^ New Ycwk: Har- 
com. Brace ^ CoiPpany, 1926. 
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struaure of the Middle Ages to the open- 
class system of our own time. (See chapter 
28.) ^cond, the otherworldly asceticism of 
Catholicism, in which emphasis was put 
upon escape from this material world into 
contemplation of and preparation for the 
hereafter, gave way to what Weber aptly 
calls ** worldly asceticism,’* in which, retain- 
ing the moral virtues of hard work, honesty, 
truthfulness, and steadfastness of purpose, 
the direction of activity is toward the affairs 
of this world as a preparation for the here- 
after. Assuming a method of salvation, 
such as the Calvinistic doarine of predesti- 
nation or the Lutheran doctrine of grace, 
the individual must fulfill his role in this 
world of everyday affairs in order to demon- 
strate his membership in the Kingdom 
of God. 

During the Middle Ages money-making 
was considered distinaly secondary to godly 
pursuits. By the I6ch century material 
gain had assumed greater importance, and 
the profit system was well under way at the 
time of the Reformation. The dogmas of 
the Protestant religious movement not only 
were, in pan, an outcome of a rising phi- 
losophy which was influencing business and 
statecraft but, in turn, gave further support 
to capitalistic endeavor. Hard work, sacri- 
fice of present pleasures for future profits in 
a business, honesty in business dealLags, and 
other homely virtues became the daily 
mcMcality of the pious Protestants, e^>ecklly 
the Calvinists, the Quakers, and die Sepa- 
ratists. The individual, having religious as- 
surance of salvation, practiced these virtues 
as evidence of his godliness. Whik these 
new ideas and practices had to fight dbeir 
way step by step against religious tradition, 
in time th^ won wide acceptance.^ 

Capitalism, Protestantism, and political 
democracy, bcnind together by certain acci- 
dents of history and certain similar ideol- 
ogies, caine to full bloom in America. Reli- 
gious f»€ty, individualism, the emphasis 
upM liberty and activity, the wor^p of 
material sutxess coupled with unlimited 
natural resources, made America a living 
example of this combination of the repres- 

^ See Tawoejr, cif., chapter 4. 


sion of pleasure-seeking and the direction 
of energy into hard work, success, and reli- 
gious satisfaction. There is no better demon- 
stration of the conneaion of business, reli- 
gion, and certain moral virtues than is ex- 
pressed in the words of Roger W. Babson; 

"Statistics lead me to believe that the faith, 
industry, thrift, and enterprise in people are 
very largely due to religion. . . . Where the 
people are irreligious, are found indifference, 
wastefulness, and extravagance. . . . Ninety- 
five per cent of the people who do not get 
along well materially owe their misfortune to 
lack of these religious qualities of faith, in- 
dustry, courage, imagination, and thrift. This 
means that the real great work of the church 
today lies in reviving these great productive 
qualities in the souls of the masses." 

It would be a mistake, however, to as- 
sume that all communicants and all church 
leaders agree with such views. Quite to the 
contrary, they believe that capitalism has 
been injurious to the true aim of religion. 
The inequalities of wealth and the exploita- 
tion of people — both as workers and as 
consumers — by business interests long ago 
led many church leaders as well as others to 
give thought to reforms in the economic 
order. Throughout the 19th century many 
preachers inveighed strongly against the 
abuses of the capitalist system. Some of the 
more radical even suggested various forms 
of what has come to be called ‘'Qiristian 
Socialism.*' And in the 20th century there 
arose among certain American Protestant 
groups what was known as the ^'social 
go^pd" movement. One of the leaders of 
this was Walter Rauschenbusch (l86l- 
1918), who contended that "Capitalism has 
generated a spirit of its own which is antag- 
onistic to the spirit of Christianity." Hu- 

From Roger W. Babson, 'BJllgim and Jmsiness^ 
pp. 97-99. New York: The Mac&Ilan Company, 
1920. By permission. In Sovmt Russia many of 
ti^se same worldly ascetic virtues have been strised 
without the religious overtone and without reference 
to mvate profit-seeking. 

” See D. O. Wagner, ed.. Social reformers^ New 
York: The Macmillan Comply, 1932, chapel 12, 
13, and 23 for source materials on some of these 
views. 

^ Walter Rauscb^busdi, Christsai^mg the social 
ffdor, p. 315. New York: The MacmiMan Company, 
1912. 
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man rights should come before those of 
property; mutual service, not profit, should 
be the chief economic motive; and co-op- 
eration, not competition, should be the 
means of economic produaion and dis- 
tribution. 

So, too, many leaders of the Roman 
Catholic Church have periodically expressed 
strong condemnation of the abuses of capi- 
talism. They have not contended that the 
systems of private property and profit-seek- 
ing are in themselves evil, but they feel 
that reforms are necessary. 

The views of the leaders among Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews on economic matters 
have much in common. Most of these 
leaders would subordinate the profit motive 
to that of human service, and some favor 
extending the control of government over 
business in order to bring about social jus- 
tice. For example, Harry F. Ward believes 
that present trends of thought among reli- 
gious leaders concerned with these problems 
point in the direction of some form of 
'*demoaatic, ethical state socialism.*' 

Where the church gets its support from 
the dominant capitalist class, it can hardly 
go far in diflFering in its economic views 
from those who pay its bills. If the church, 
like the traditional school, continues but 
to reflea the dominant economic and polit- 
ical views of those in power, it will consume 
much of its time and energy concocting 
excuses or rationalizations fa: the present 
economic and political order. On the con- 
trary, the church may stimulate broad eco- 
nomic and political reform and thus become 
a distinaive faaor in social change. Which 
direaion any denomination will take can 
be determine only in terms of the cultural 
setting in which it finds itself. 

Conflict and Co-operation 

While various of the major social proc- 
esses enter into the religious life and culture 
of a people, two important ones — conflia 

^ See Harry F. Ward, “Qrgamased religion, the 
stat^ aod the ecoooimc order,** AmtaU efthe Amtri&m 
(ff Smal Smttciy 1948 ^ 236 : 72 - 

83. TtohagoodfCfview,es|)eriaHyofreceattr«i<is. 


and co-operation — have been almost uni- 
versal. Most of our examples, however, will 
be drawn from Qiristianity. 

Conflia in religion. Religious bodies are 
no different from others in their jealous re- 
gard for power and control. Whenever any 
church group is threatened by other groups, 
it responds as do other groups by avoidance, 
escape, or some kind of aggressive counter- 
aaion. How violent religious conflia may 
become is witnessed in Western history in 
the Crusades of the Middle Ages against the 
infidel, by the Thirty Years* War between 
Catholic and Protestant nations in Europe, 
and by the cruelty of sectarian strife in the 
British Isles during the 17th century. More 
recently the bitter conflias between Mo- 
hammedans and Hindus in India and be- 
tween Arabs and Jews in the Near East show 
how religion, when linked with economic 
and political aims and institutions, may be 
a powerful element in open conflict. 

Sometimes the interdenominational hos- 
tility is more bitter than the opposition to- 
ward ’’the world outside.** Denominational 
and seaarian hostiUty is well-illustrated in 
our own country. The incipient conflia is 
reflected in the wide-ranging religious prej- 
udices among Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews. Emory S. Bogardus has listed the 
following divisive faaors among these 
three groups: 

(1) Differences in church organizations, 
doctrines, and forms of waship; (2) differ- 
ences in church traditions, and historical 
dashes; (3) the faa that each group bdieves 
it is the most important expression of religion 
in the world; (4) the faa that the of 

each group tend to generalize more on the 
unfavorable reports about the other groups 
than on the favorable reports; (5) the faa that 
racial prejudices tend to augment religious 
differences; (6) the faa that social, political, 
and occupational discriminations inaease 
religious differaices.** 

The last two fitaors noted above indicate 
again how racial, economic, and poUticai 

^ From hwk for the Narional''Semiiiar of 
Jews, Catholics, and Protestants, Washington, D. C., 
March 7-9, 1932, p. 37, held under the sponsorship 
of the Nadooal Ccmference of Christians and Jews. 
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factors interplay with religious prejudices 
themselves to enhance religious conflict. 
As E. A. Ross well states, *The fewer the 
social, political, commercial, or professional 
advantages church membership bestows 
and the greater the spiritual advantages, 
the better will be the feeling among the 
churches.*' 

Historically Christianity has been involved 
in another conflict, namely, that between 
church and state. The controversy over the 
relations of the Roman Catholic Church to 
temporal power, that is, political control, 
went on all through the Middle Ages. 
Protestantism arose, in part, out of this 
struggle. Today the separation of church 
and state is a basic tenet of all democratic 
countries. Yet difficulties involving religion 
arise from time to time regarding the place 
of the church in education. Many believe 
that all basic education in a democratic 
country should take the form of public 
schooling. But various churches have long 
contended that the church and the home 
are the essential and proper agencies of edu- 
cation. Efforts to dose parochial schools 
by legislation have met with failure. For 
example, an Oregon law of 1922 provided 
that after 1926 ail parents must send their 
diildreo to public schools. Yet the Supreme 
Court held: 

'‘As often heretofore pointed out, tights 
guaranteed by the Constitution may not be 
abridged by legislation which has no reason- 
able rektion to some purpose within the com- 
petency of the state. The fundamental rfiecay 
of liberty upon which all governments in this 
Union repose exdudes any general power of 
the state to standardize its children by forc- 
ing them to accept instruction from public 
teachers only. The duid is nc^ the mere aea- 
cure of the stare; those who nurture him and 
direct his desdny have the right, coupled with 
the duty, to recognize and |a:epare him 
foe addEitionai obligations.'* 

®E. A. Boss, SnmifUs if 3«i ed., 

§ . 306. Hew Yorik: Appfeton-C^tnryCrolt^ 1938, 
7 peraE^Bioci. 

® See if f&t Sistwrsaftif Hdy Nimm of Jistis 
aad Mary vs. Governor o£ Onegoo. 296 

Federal Reporter 929. Case affimaed m 268 U S 
Rqxsrter 510. 


It is clear that education continues to be 
regarded as a family and religious preroga- 
tive in this country in spite of the theory of 
public schooling for all. But the matter has 
not rested there. Since the Oregon case was 
settled a number of problems regarding reli- 
gion and education have arisen. 

One of these has to do with provision for 
religious instruction. The system of **rel eased 
time,” as it is called, is an arrangement under 
which rime is allowed from the regular school 
hours for children to attend classes in religion 
taught by people from their respective denom- 
inations. In most states such instmetion is not 
permitted in public-school buildings but else- 
where, in places determined by the respective 
churches concerned. However, the children 
arc required to attend or else do their regular 
school work in this period. In Illinois, how- 
ever, such instruction was permitted in the 
school buildings. But in a test case, the Illi- 
nois law was declared unconstitutional by an 
8 to 1 decision of the United States Supreme 
G>urt.** The decision held that the Illinois 
law contravened the First Amendment to the 
Constitution, which had ”ereaed a wall be- 
tween church and state,” as Justice Hugo 
Black put it in the majority opinion. 

Yet the courts have approved legislation 
which provides for free textbooks and free 
bus transportation for children who attend 
parochial schools. Moreover, there is grow- 
ing pressure from some Catholic leaders for 
federal and other tax aid for parochial 
schools on the grounds that such schools 
are deserving of public aid since they pro- 
vide education for a large number of per- 
sons.*^ To counteract this trend many 
Protestant groups take a very firm stand 

** See llUnm ex rel. McCdhm vs. Beard of Educa- 
Sebed XHstrkt No. 71, Cemty, IlUmis 

0 d. Appeal firom the Supreme QDurt of Illinois, 
No. 90, argued December 8, 1947; decided March 8, 
1948. 333 U S Cmdsd Reporter No. 2, pp. 20>- 
256. Prdimmary itfinting of the official report. 

^ ^‘ThhissoiiMwhatiocoosistent withtheopposi- 
tioii whieh others in this chweh have voiced agadost 
federal aH to educatioQ on the grounds that it would 
lead to federal control. See minority comment 3^ 
Msg-. Frederick G. Hochwalt and Martin Rl P. 
McGuire in A Rep^ of the President's Commission 
os FBgh^ Education, tducadm' ^ Aamrkan 
democracy, vol. Y : ^5^. Wasfikgtdd, €L: GaW- 
eamaeot Prteh^ Office, 1947. See ia& 
cit., for a review oi some aspects wli6(ktO|^ 
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against any plan to permit the use of public 
funds for parochial schools. 

Aside from the legal aspects, there has 
also been considerable controversy as to the 
value of the '’released time'* scheme of reli- 
gious instruaion. While there is much sup- 
port for it from some leaders of aE three 
major faiths — Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews — there is a growing criticism of it 
from many educators on the grounds that 
it does not promote religious toleration. 
The latter believe that such a program actu- 
aUy stimulates a sense of religious difference 
among children, and certainly this is one 
of the roots of prejudice.^ 

This whole conflict reveals many of the 
basic difficulties in a highly diverse culture 
such as ours. The plea for cultural diversity 
must always face the counterargument that 
to survive, a cultural system must also have 
a large component of uniformity and agree- 
ment. To permit religious differences to 
enter the schoolroom may in time under- 
mine the unity which Ees behind the phi- 
losophy and practice of a democratic educa- 
tion. 

Co-operation among religious bodies. 
While conflict has marked the relations of 
many reUgious bodies to each other, co-op- 
eration is by no means lacking. In Amer- 
ican Protestantism there has been some trend 
indicating consoEdation and co-operation. 
That there is considerable support for such 
steps is shown in a 1948 poll of Prot^tant 
churchgoers. More than 4 out of 10 of 
those asked favored a combinaticm of aU 
Protestants in the United States into one 
church.^ Denominations do federate for 
various purposes and for or long 
periods of time. For example, die Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, established in I 9 OB, cc^isists of 25 
affiliated denomination:^ with a combined 
membership of more than 28 milUon. Ihe 
Council's obj^ves indude die sdmulaticm 
of fellowship and unity the ciiurdies, 

encouiagemait of fellow&ip 

New Toac: The Vittg 1^. 
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and mutual counsel” on religious matters, 
and co-operation in matters of moral wel- 
fare from the point of view of ’’the law of 
Christ in every relationship of Efe.” 

Another instance of co-operation is the 
"community church” which emerges with 
the union of separate Protestant groups. 
Such action sometimes takes place when the 
separate denominations become too weak 
to keep going by themselves. Sometimes 
the action is born of a strong pubEc view 
that a community-wide church wiU serve 
the religious needs of people more effec- 
tively than separate denominations. The 
community church often stimulates public 
forums, offers recreational fadEties to boys 
and girls of the enthe dty, and undertakes 
preventive programs in the fields of health 
and delinquency. This is a far cry from the 
funaion of the church as the dispenser of 
dogma, or moral advice, and of unregulated 
charity. 

Co-operation aaoss the traditional bar- 
riers of Catholic and Protestant, or of Chris- 
tian and Jew is more difficult. Yet recent 
decades have seen a tendency toward certain 
conjoint action among the churches. The 
organization of local ministerial assodations 
is one example. The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, founded in 1928, 
has tried to develop tolerance and co-opera- 
tion. Yet aE sudi efforts are Enaited by 
strong interfaith rivalry backed by prejudice. 

The divisive relations of the major reE- 
gions of the world to each other reflect the 
larger cultures of which they are a part. 
Yet, as some of the barriers of prejudice and 
isolation have disappeared, certain tenden- 
des to co-operation have arisen. Such 
gafoerings as world reEgious conferences, in 
whidi representatives of all the major reli- 
gions have participated, are evidence of a 
growing awareness of common prohlems in 
rdigicai in ^te of differences of creed. But 
such effects must of necessity long remain 
largely vahal in the face of cemtinuing poli- 
tical conflict on the international front. (See 
24.) 

RdEgion aad science. There is a wide- 
s|)r^ Wief tibat religion and sdence are in 
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fundamental conflict. Many feel that as 
science is more and more applied to solving 
modern problems — both technological 
and social-psychological — the less need 
there is for religion. The matter is not so 
simple as this. First of all, we have to define 
our terms more closely. When people talk 
about religion and science being in conflict, 
they usually refer to the fact that church 
officials have at various times opposed the 
findings of men of science. The churchmen 
contend that these findings contravene the 
long-established creed or dogma of their 
respective organizations. In this sense his- 
tory is full of conflicts of church and the- 
ology with scientific findings.^ For ex- 
ample, when Galileo (1564-1642) was 
haled before the Court of Inquisition for 
his scientific work, the indiament set forth 
various charges: 

”... for holding as true the false doarine 
taught by many — namely, that the sun is 
immovable in the center of the world and that 
the earth moves and also with a diurnal mo- 
tion; . . . following the hypothesis of Coper- 
nicus, you include several propositions con- 
trary to the true sense and authority of the 
Holy Scripture. 

”The proposition that the sun is the center 
of the world and immovable from its place is 
absurd philosophically, false and formally 
heretical because it is expressly contrary to 
the Holy Scriptures. , . 

Galileo recanted and renounced his al- 
leged heresy. But Bruno (1548-1600), who 
refused to renounce Copemican cosmology, 
was burned at the stake in Rome, As kte 
as 1819 the books of Galileo, Copernicus 
(1473-1543), and Kepler (1571-1630) were 
an the Index of forbidden books. But it 
must be recalkd diat neither Martin Luriier 
(1483-1^46), whose break with Catholicism 
scaned the ftotescant Reftxmation, nor the 
orthodox Jews of the time were any more 
sympaihetictotfaeiriseofscicnce. When the 
Jewish Ecdesiasticai Council excommimi- 
cated Spinoza (1632-1677) they said: 

^ The classic stady is Andrew D. White, A bisUiy 
4f the warfan setettet vM m Christmdemy 

2 vo!$. York: Appletoo-Century-Crofts, 1^. 


”With the judgment of the angels and the 
sentence of the saints, we anathematize, exe- 
crate, curse and cast out Baruch de Espinoza, 
the whole of the sacred community assent- 
ing ” 2 S 

Since science depends on complete free- 
dom of thought, and since its findings run 
counter to many church dogmas, it was in- 
evitable that conflia should arise. The 
Coprnican system, which replaced the older 
view of the cosmos, reduced the earth to a 
mere speck in the total universe and robbed 
man of much of his former conceit. Later, 
in the 19th century, the Darwinian theory of 
evolution placed man definitely in the ani- 
mal kingdom. And during the past 75 
years psychology and the social sciences 
have shown that man’s mental life and be- 
havior can and must be studied and under- 
stood from the standpoint and method of 
science. 

There is no doubt but that education and 
praaical technology have served to alter many 
of man’s views about God, sin, immortality, 
and other features of traditional theology. In 
1948 a public opinion poll made in 10 coun- 
tries reported the answers to the question of 
personal belief in God. ” Yes” answers ranged 
from 5)6 per cent for Brazil and 94 per cent 
for the United States to 66 per cent for France. 

That skepticism is related to level of educa- 
tion and various political and other views is 
apparent. For example, in France the Com- 
munist parr of the sample reported nearly two 
thirds ”No” answers; and the Socialists, 29 per 
cent as to personal belief in God.^® 

It is somewhat difficult to evaluate such 
findings, since people may be loath to tell 
exactly what they believe on matters which 
many consider intimate. Nevertheless there 
are other evidences of loss of belief in respect 
to such matters. James H. Leuba’s studies of 
the belidEs of scientists and students are in 
point. He showed: (1) Between 1914 and 
1933 there was a decline in the percentage of 
scientists who admitted to a belief in God and 
in immortality. (2) Scientists who deal with 
the inorganic world report a higher percentage 
of believers than do biologists, psychologic 

^oted in Oliver L. Reiser aod Blodwen Davies, 
”Re!igio£i aod sckcce in confikt/' AtmaU, etc., 

issf., p. 136. 

** PvhUc Oph^Quartwfy, sit., i 7 >- 174 . 
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and sociologists- (3) The higher the emi- 
nence in science, the lower the proportion who 
report such beliefs. (4) In a companion study 
of student opinions, it was found that the pro- 
portion of believers decreased sharply as one 
moved from the freshmen to the seniors.*^ 
While other studies have shown that students, 
for example, still feel the need for some kind of 
belief, it is also clear that their views on specific 
doctrines are hazy and often nonexistent.^^ 

Among intellectuals what is called ‘'reli- 
gious humanism’* has a certain vogue, but 
it is doubtful if such views would have very 
wide appeal to the masses. However, for 
the more literate seaions of the population 
the following from G. Bromley Oxnam pro- 
vides a workable basis for correlating reli- 
gion and science: 

. Faith contributes the assurance that 
the universe is friendly, that moral law is 
written into the nature of things, that creation 
moves to a diviner order. Science discovers 
the law. Mankind masters nature by obeying 
her. Faith is essential to sanity. Men lose 
their minds when convinced that life has no 
meaning, or when frustrated in attempts to 
realize goals. Religion offers goals. Science 
discovers means of realizing them.” ^ 

Certainly without faith man cannot cany- 
on, and it is doubtful indeed if mankind 
will dispense with some form of religion. 
Let us turn to see what place religious expe- 
rience has in the life of the individual. 

Although culture always sets the general 
patterns of behavior in regard to man's 
needs, individual differences in biological 
make-up and in experience make for varia- 
tions within these broad limits. This is 
nowhere more evident than in religious 
ideas and habits. We have also shown how 
the mystic, with his more nearly unique 

^ For a ccmvenient smmrary erf this work, see 
James H. Leuba, “Religiaus bdiefs of American 
scientists,^’ Harpers Magas(pte, 1934, 169 : 291-300. 

See Paul C. Glide and Kimball Youn^, “Justifi- 
cation for religious attitudes and habits/ Jeurrud ef 
Social Tsycbekgy.im, VI Also Gordon W. 

Ailpott, James M. Gillespie, and Jacquelioe Youn|, 
"The religion of the postwar college student, ’ 
Journal erf Fpchology^ 1948, 25 : 5-33. 

See Re:^ and Bav^, Asmds^ etc,, op. «f., pp. 
13 ^ 140 . 

G, Bcoml^ Oxnam, ‘’Religion and sdeoce in 
accord," etc., op. pp. 145-146, By per- 
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religious experience, stands in contrast to 
the priest, with his regimentation of reli- 
gious expression in terms of the old and 
the accepted. 

What occurs with the exceptional mystic 
is common to large numbers of lay devotees 
whose religious experience extends beyond 
the boundaries of creed and theology. As 
William Jamessaid, “In one sense, at least, 
the personal religion will prove itself more 
fundamental than either theology or eedesi- 
astidsm.” ^ A strong hierarchy and a long- 
established creed, however, tend to limit in- 
dividual variation in these matters. In more 
flexible religious organizations, based in part 
on the theory of individualism, unique 
religious experience is more common. Still, 
no matter how formalized the religious 
organization may be, with its minutest de- 
tails worked out, it cannot make provision 
for every religious need of the individual 
devotee. 

Psychology of religious experience. 
Religion surely rests upon both a funda- 
mental psychological need and cultural ex- 
pectancies derived therefrom. While the 
cultural features of religion may change, 
there is no reason to assume that religion 
will disappear. The problem, then, is what 
function religious experience has in the life 
of the individual. 

Aside from stimulating individual pardd- 
pation in various group situati(xis, religious 
experience, at least in our Western culture, 
acts as an imp<Mtant balancing faaor in pet- 
scmality. Such experience gives the person 
feced with diflBaJdes, crises, or conflicts, 
^ircease from worry and considerable faith 
in himself. If one believes in rettibution 
hereafter, his conviction not only aids him 
in living up to the m<M:ais of his sodety but 
may assist him in carrying on in the face of 
defeats at the hands of those who abuse him. 
So, too, mystical experiences with the divine, 

matter how they may be interpreted from 
a strialy sdendfic angle, give the individual 

** See William James, Var^ies ef rdigious expert^ 
mce^ 14ew York; JLooOTans, Gre^ & Company, 
1902, for a classic anfllysis (rf the role of pereonal 
i3iXXfX!& in rdigioits experience. Quotation from 
page 30. 
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a sense of participation in the universe which 
daily concern with material things scarcely 
affords. 

In short, the mystic identification with 
power outside oneself may offset or balance 
the disappointments, heartaches, and pain of 
daily living, in which half-measures, com- 
promises, and self-denials are common. It 
is easy for the critic of religion to point out 
that this sort of thing is '*an escape from 
reality,” a mass neurosis, or a mere ”illu- 
sion,” as Sigmund Freud (1856-’1939) 
argued.*® But this will hardly do. Culturd 
reality is not something material nor made 
up out of biological reaaions to food, 
drink, and sexual objeas. It is at heart psy- 
chological. That is, it is a question of be- 
liefs, attitudes, ideas, meanings. It exists in 
the minds of men. One cannot, therefore, 
with Freud blandly dismiss religious expe- 
rience as an unfortunate illusion without at 
the same time raising the problem as to 
whether art, philosophy, and most of the 
fundamentals of social organization and 
family life are not likewise ^illusions.” 
Faithfulness to a mate, loyalty to a country, 
or bdief in a bank note can be shown by 
this logic to be illusions too. Even the ma- 
terial assets of a culture disappear without 
the suppcMt of their subjective meaning. 

In short, in the light of cultural approval 
of religious experience and in view of our 
broader definition of culture as essentially 
psychological, religious thought and con- 
dua cannot be considered merely ”an es- 
cape” firom something superior or better 
or real so much as an expressiem of a par- 
ticular motive. In contras, therefbie, to the 
ccanmon-sense material world, we find a 
vHxid based cm &ntasy or wMifid dunking, 
pardculariy in religion, esthetics, and play. 
lEhis wodd helps to fulfill Hfe, gives it a 
richer, more pl^ising, and more personally 
satisfying mpa^irtg 

Crises and religiotis expression. Any 
striking and uausuai circumstances, e^- 

^ See Sigmead Tht ftomv af am Mkmim, 

trans. by W. D. Rjobsoe-Scotc, Hew York: lived^c 
Corp., 1928; aod his OaUsscatim amd kf 
tram, by J. Eivieze, New York: Raodosn 
House, 193a 


cially if prolonged, which set up frustration, 
anxiety, and other emotional distress may 
easily set men to thinking of possible mag- 
ical and religious ways of solving their diffi- 
culties. The particular form which individ- 
uals take up will be settled for them largely 
by prior cultural patterns. In our own Chris- 
tian history these outlets have sometimes 
taken the form of mass movements, as in 
the religious manias of the Middle Ages or 
in the intense revivalism known to 18th- and 
19th-century Protestantism. At other times 
the solutions have come more or less to the 
individual who finds his emotional contacts 
with divine powers within the more stable 
framework of the church. Such are the 
mystics, past and present, great and small. 
But no matter what form the religious ex- 
pression takes, the effects on the person will 
vary with his individual make-up, his class 
and economic status, and the nature of his 
particular problems. 

Some may join up with revivalistic and 
highly emotional groups, such as the Penta- 
costals, Nazarenes, and the Holiness seas.*® 
Others may go in for Buchmanism or some 
quasi-religion like Existentialism. Still 
others may seek more secular but nonethe- 
less emotionalized means. 

The mention of secular means raises a 
familiar problem as to whether we should 
not, in faa, view such movements as fas- 
cism and communism as essentially religious 
in dharaaer. While many popular writers 
have designated these two political-eco- 
nomic movements as ^religious,” in terms 
of the usual definition they should not be 
so termed. To do so is to stretch the mean- 
ing of the concept of religion beyond its 
useful limits. On the otha hand, ^th fas- 
cism and communism have emotional ap- 
peals for the masses: promises of future gexii 
and glory, elaborate ritualian, ha:o worship, 
and an intense sense of togetherness pro- 
duce some of the effeOs of religious 
revivalism. 

See A. T. Boisen, “EcODomic distress aud reH- 
ricH3s experience: a study of tbe Holy Rollers,^* 
1939, 2 : 185-194; also his “Religioo, and 
h^ rimes,*’ m Social Action^ puHisl^^byriieCdati- 
rilforSocial Acrioeof the (^gpegat|Qngl<]Miri 
Cinmehes, 1939. 
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Levels of religious experience. Surely where the person will find himself depends 

for the individual, there are various ways of largely upon his own cultural background 

satisfying his religious needs. We may have and upon his adult choice, 

standardized our economic and political be- One may find his greatest satisfactions in 
havior, but in art and religion, at least, we contemplation of otherworldliness; another 

permit flexibility. Certainly no one is pre- may find it in contaa with the world in an 

pared to say what kind of religious experi- effort to make it a more desirable place in 

ence or church affiliation is best for people which to live. Certain religious groups 

outside one's own social clique. This is a favor the ethical, mundane interests, depart- 

matter of life-organization and of social ing considerably from the more elementary 

role and status. For example, some may supernaturalism. They put little emphasis 

easily objea to the emotionalism of revival- upon otherworldly interests and concen- 

istic churches, such as the Holy Rollers or trate direaly upon problems of social re- 

the Nazarenes. Such critics fail to under- form. Whether such a field of aaivity, just 

stand the meaning of religious experience because it is sponsored by a certain denomi- 

for the communicants of these sects. In nation and b^omes slightly emotionalized, 

turn, members of the latter might well dis- is religious in a stria sense depends again 

dain the more thoroughly rationalized, upon one's definition. For the present it 

esthetic, and intellectualistic views of the seems preferable to keep the definition of 

educated Roman Catholic or Episcopalian. religion within the narrower limits of an 

There is in our Western culture a s^e of emotional, worshipful, or reverent reaaion 

permissible religious experience running to supernatural powers. So defined, it still 

from the extreme of emotionalism, send- embraces an enormously important concern 

mentalism, and fantasy to the highly esthetic, of the vast majority of mankind and will 

intellectualistic, or theological expressions apparently continue to do so for a long, 

suitable for well-educated people. Just long time. 

Interpretative Summary 

1. Religion has to do with beliefs in, and aaivities with regard to, the supernatural. 

2. Religion is found among all peoples, nonliterates and civilized alike. 

3. Sociologically religion is closely tied up with social cemtred. It ramifies through 
family, community, and other institutions. 

4. Psychologically this experience fells in the fields of fimtasy-thinking and emodoo. 
Along with play and esthetic experience, religion represents an a^>ea of personality 
that stands in contrast to the material and more logical features of life. 

5. While the secularization which goes with urban life has influenced religious beliefs, 
it by no means follows that religion is likely to disappear fi:om modem society, 

6. Despite the stress on brotfaeriy love and co-operaticai, most religions in advanced 
societies have been marked by conflicts over such mattos as aeed, ceiemoniais, and 
various claims to power. 

7. Strong emodemai adhoence to such movenatents as socialism and communism scane- 
times serv^ as a substitute few: religious eiqjerience. 

CkssrocHn Aids and Suggested Reading 
, A. ^testkm and Exercises 

1. Define r^gio^ and give ^an ilht^iation of rd^gbus esperieiice, 

2. What M ikt fiiac&fe of ricikf in fllustra^ ftom out own cultute. 

1 3. sc^ne of the chief symb<^ and saaed objects, 

the filnctiohs cf 
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4. Distinguish between a sect and a denomination. How do sects arise? 

5. What are the particular roles of the priest, the prophet, the mystic? 

6. Why are the statistics of religious bodies in this country so inadequate when compared 
to those regarding populational characteristics, agriculture, business, and industry? 

7* Why have the American courts and the American mores tended to permit parochial 
education in a democratic society? 

8. Make an outline indicating the principal organizational features of your own church. 

' Cover personnel, rituals, aeed, symbolism, and general community funaions. 

9. Illustrate by concrete instances the role of religion (a) in moral control, and in refer- 
ence to (b) business and industry, (c) art and reaeation, and (d) education. 

10. What function has religion in helping to integrate one*s personal life? 

11. Is religion merely **an escape*' from reality? Discuss, pro and con. 

12. Why do many people, in the face of prolonged distress, seek out religion? 

13. On what grounds do some people contend that communism is a form of religion? 
Discuss this use of the concept of religion. 


B. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

Ernest S, Bates, American faith; its religious^ political^ and economic foundations. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, 1940. 

An excellent study of the Protestant Reformation and its fulfillment in the United States. 
S. J. Case, Social origins of Christianity. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1923. 

A good introduction to facts seldom known to the college student. 

E. J. Chave, A functional approach to religious education. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1947. 

A stimulating and suggestive book on new trends in religious education. 

F. C. Conybeare, Mytb^ magic^ and morals: a study of Christian origins, Boston: The Beacon 
ftress, 1910. 

A most indsive analysis of sources of Christianity. 

Knight Ehinlap, Religion: its functions in human life. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1946. 

A competent psychological analysis of religion. 

W. W. Howells, The heathens: primitive man and his religions. New York: Doubleday & 
Company, 1948. 

An andiropologist looks at f^imitive religion. 

Rockwell C. Smith, The church in our town. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 

A sociological analysis of the reladonship between the church and the rural community. 

Henry N. Wienaa, ed., Relipous liberals reply. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1947, 

A symposiom in diefense of religious and sciaatific humanism, including a crmque of 
**Neo-Thcanism*' and ”The new supematuialism.'* 
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Play and Esthetic Experience 


Other derived yet universal interests of 
mankind are found in play and esthetic 
creation and appreciation. Just as religion 
is intertwined with the basic aspects of 
culture, so also these two patterns are 
linked to economic, political, familial, edu- 
cational, and religious life. This chapter 
will examine the nature and function of 
play and art as they relate both to the cul- 
tural and to certain personal aspeas of 
social life. 

General Features of Play 

Play is universal in society, but what the 
child or the adult does in play varies accord- 
ing to the culture. In discussing play in 
relation to our society we use the terms 
recreation^ leisure^ and amusement. These 
terms have much in common, but some 
distinaions may be noted. 

Definition of play and related activities. 
Primarily play means free or active move- 
ment or exercise, specifically the expressive 
movements of the body and its limbs. ^ In 
our society, it is applied to any relatively 
untrammeled, pleasant form of muscular 
or mental activity which does not directly 
concern the securing of a living or ti^ 
duties as parent, citizen, or memlir of die 
moral and religious order. Play may caO 
for exertion and die expenditure of energy, 
but the aim is essentially to please cmeself, 
to give rein to diverting or relaxing mental 
or motor reqxinses. Recreation means the 
activity given over to re-creating or rebuild- 
ing the mental and muscular sy^ems 
through some refreshing and stimulating 
form of activity. In a looser sense it refers 
to any pleasurable division and f<x our 
purposes may be considered ^moriymous 
widi play life. Lefmf$ refers primarily to 


the time which is not occupied by useful 
and necessary work. Amusement literally 
means the aa of gazing at, or seeing, some- 
thing. Actually there are many amusements 
which involve active participation of every 
member of the group. Amusement involves 
joyous and pleasant activity, often asso- 
ciated with wit and humor. Entertainment 
is usually thought of as a somewhat more 
organized means of amusing and diverting 
individuals or groups. Terms in common 
use, such as games, sport, gambling, festi- 
vals, hobbies, dancing, and storytelling 
refer to the types of popular play. 

In our society we have usually distin- 
guished between play and work. The latter 
is associated with useful aaivities and is 
linked with obligations and duties, many 
of which are carefully restricted as to time 
and compensation. Distinctions are often 
drawn between active and passive play. 
Active participation is said to involve 
muscular or mental exertion of the indi- 
vidual in the play activity itself. Passive 
participation is assumed to consist largely 
in gazing at and/or hearing others who are 
performing for one’s amusement or recrea- 
tion. Yet this distinction is meaningless as 
applied to many forms of play which 
embody botih features. 

Play and aiimre. The biosodal roots of 
pky lie within the interactional patterns of 
the human species. There are a number 
of rather particularistic theories as to the 
cause and nature of play. 

The Kj;st of these theories was developed by 
the German poet Friedrich Schiller (1759— 
1805) and later taken up by the Englb^ phi- 
losopher Heihert Spencer (1820-1903). They 
hdd that pky w^ the expressim of excess energy 
developed in the growing child. While this 
theoty has some merit with respea to young 
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children, it does not take into account the fact 
that many forms of play do not consume much 
energy. A second theory maintained that play 
is preparatory $0 the later serious activities of life 
(Karl Groos). There is, again, some point to 
this in that rivalry, emulation, co-operation, 
and other social processes appear in the play of 
children. Yet play is no more preparacory for 
later life than the activities of any one day are 
preparatory for the next. A third theory con- 
nected play with the concept of recapitulation, 
that is, that the prenatal infant repeats or 
passes through various physical forms which 
resemble the biological stages reached by the 
mature lower animals. This repetition or re- 
capitulation was assumed to go on after birth 
also. Play life was said to re-enact the cultural 
stages of the race. Today no serious student 
of child behavior believes this theory. There 
is little evidence of fixed, stepwise cultural 
growth. And certainly children’s play does 
not parallel the history of cultural develop- 
ment in any case. 

None of these theories is satisfaaory since 
all fail to take into account the social and 
cultural determinants of play life. There is 
no doubt that spontaneous, pleasant, and 
somewhat aimless muscular aaivity in 
young children is a phase of the rhythms of 
physical activity common to all the higher 
animal forms. As the child grows up, con- 
taa with his fellows and the impress of 
culture give direction to this activity. Yet 
there are variations which seem to us odd. 
For example, the Manus children, accord- 
ing to jbiargaiet Mead, ate not provided 
with any cuiturai patterns of play. How- 
ever, they indulge in random md aimkss 
activity. In our own society from the ear- 
liest years children learn iK>w and what 
^Lines to play from tiieir older playmates 
and from the adults around them. 

The culcutal fectors in the play life are 
iliustrated in military Kerne and the Euro- 
pean feudal society, which were marked 
widb the spirit of conflict: gladiatorial 
games, chariot races, and Ae medieval 
tournaments. In a mote pacific, industrial- 
iaed, and commercial society the coafiia 
phases are often sublimated into football 
and odia: games, and much mote attention 
may be gven to passive entertainment. 


Moreover, in capitalistic societies the masses 
think nothing of paying for much of their 
recreation. In fact, the control of leisure 
time is largely in the hands of business inter- 
ests who appeal to man*s recreational needs 
in order to turn a pretty penny in profits. In 
pietistic, puritanical cultures, play life gets 
still another sort of interpretation. 

The effect of culture upon the use and 
meaning of recreation and leisure is aptly 
illustrated in many countries when author- 
itarian and totalitarian governments take 
over. For instance, in Nazi Germany an 
effort was made to link the control of the 
play life of the masses with the larger plan 
to co-ordinate the entire German culture to 
a totalistic aim. 

The Nazis set up a nation-wide play program 
known 2s Kraft durch Freude (strength through 
joy). The aim and effect were to provide a 
countetactant to the highly individual char- 
acter of much of modern play — reflecting as 
it does our larger segmentalized and confused 
mass society. The following quotation from a 
prominent Nazi gives the clue to their stand- 
point: **By superintending all the work of 
leisure-time organization, Kraft durch Freude 
at the same time prevents the atomizing effect 
of individualistic use of leisure time, which 
is not leisure-time organization since it has 
no relation to the natural form of human 
social life, that is, to the community of the 
people.” ^ 

Ihe Kraft durch Freude organization planned 
vacation trips, hiking parties, travel in foreign 
lands, athletic contests, and various forms of 
artistic enjoyment for the toiling masses of 
Germany. In th«>ry at least the leaders con- 
scantfy stressed the need to provide a sense of 
bdoc^gingness, of imparting *’that blessed 
feeling of not being shut out in any way, but 
of haying a place in the scale of aduevement 
under the protectitm of the whole people. 
...” * This feeling of togetherness was tied 
up to their larger aim of national economy and 
worid destiny. 

^ From Hocst Eteessler-Andress, Directcff of the 
National Socialise organization Kr^t durch Freude in 
an address, ''The emtura! mission of leisure-dime 
orgasjizatkm,” Fgpert m the wsrid eenfermce for leisure 
mi mrmtimy p. 77- Hamiwg; Hanseatische 
Verlaasanscalt. 1^7. 

* SeiZBwr, 'The scSdal prohfciQ,*’ |^. 
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A similar but less-effective organization 
of recreation was set up in Italy during the 
regime of Benito Mussolini. So, too, in 
Soviet Russia the state has recognized the 
importance of controlling many aspects of 
recreation as a device which will contribute 
to its overall program of mass control. 

The contrast of this rather regimented 
play life to that found in democratic coun- 
tries indicates clearly that in this dimension 
of social life, as in all others, culture puts 
its discinaive stamp. The Americans, like 
the British, indulge in mass recreation and 
mass entertainment, but for the most part 
their play rests upon voluntary association 
and more or less individual choice. 

Some Forms of Play Life 

It is obvious that culture sets the direction 
and gives meaning to man’s play impulses, 
and bearing this faa in mind any number 
of classifications might be made of the forms 
of play. But since we are concerned in this 
seaion with the group aspeas of play, we 
shall attempt no particular logical order. 
We shall first review some aspects of play 
life under primary-group conditions amd 
indicate how these have been influenced by 
technological changes and urbanization. 

Primary group forms of play. In prim- 
itive societies play developed around family, 
clan, and tribal life. The festivals connected 
with economic and religious life often took 
on recreational and artistic features as wdl. 
In many primary ccxuinunities, dtber m 
primitive or in modam groups* tb«e is no 
sharp line dividing play life feom teefol 
activity. Much labor of a colkcdve sort, 
like fi^ung, hunting bam la^ng, jJantmg, 
and harvestmg, may take, on fesdve featiu^. 
A diurch or neighbodiood sewing drde 
easily combines useful work with eatercain- 
ing gossip. Even today smketing is na 
^ven Over endrdy to biying and seBiag. 
The mad lo a b^galn ssde k a fprm of 
of a playf^ sort qmte as 
mu<h a prices. Many 

have joedea- 

tkmal ‘ featums; imendaiKse at wed^tngs* 


christenings, and funerals. Without doubt 
large-scale collective aaivities, such as 
lynching bees, religious and speculative 
manias, and war, carry with them a great 
deal of emotion and pleasant satisfaction 
nor unlike those secured from leisure-time 
games. 

Aside from the conneaion of useful 
action with play, there is in all primary com- 
munities a range of aaivities designed espe- 
cially to furnish recreation and amusement 
in leisure hours. Dancing, the drama, and 
much of art are of this charaaer. Folk 
music, festivals, and holidays provide an 
outlet. In medieval Europe the large num- 
ber of holy days when work was taboo 
offered the peasants and townspeople an 
opportunity for relaxation. It is estimated 
that in some periods of the Middle Ages 
there were as many as 115 holidays a year. 
Although people were obliged to partici- 
pate in religious ceremonials, these occa- 
sions served both a religious and a reaea- 
tional funaion. Holidays which were orig- 
inally holy, that is, sacred days associated 
with magical and religious rites, have today 
become secularized on every hand. In place 
of religious holidays, patriotic holidays are 
the common thing. 

The decline of the primary cOTununity as 
the focus of people’s aedviries and the 
inaeasiflg importance of urban types 
activity have tended to destroy many of 
these traditional forms of recreation. As a 
result, churches, national reaeational organ- 
izadons, the schools, and the businessmen’s 
organizations have stimulated the growth 
of dubs designai to retain many of the 
iedmate immary-group features of play 
for boys and giA and fm young men and 
wcKnen. Such organizations are illustrated 
by die Y.M.CA,, Y. W.C A, , the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts, and the Camp Fire Girls. 
Many of tiiese groups aim to link educa- 
tion, religion, and moral training with 
recreatioa. 

Other dubs combine recreatioa with 
wmemm purposesw The growth of the 
buriaessmen’s- limdiecm dubs is startling 
evidence of die felt need for some sort of 
firfendline^ and sense of mutuality in an 
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economic order marked by keen individual- 
istic competition. The Rotary Interna- 
tional, Kiwanis, and Lions — three of the 
most prominent — reported in 1948 a total 
of 935,000 members.® In the United States 
there are about 25 such national groups, 
most of them organized soon after World 
War I. 

While the lodge is a combination of seaet 
cult, financial organization, and club to stimu- 
late sociability, there is no doubt that one of 
its strongest appeak is to the play interest of 
adult men and women. Fraternal orders are 
found in many Protestant communities. The 
ritualism which departed from religion in 
Protestantism returns to people in the secret 
society. The increased membership in fra- 
ternal orders in recent years is striking witness 
of the appeal of these leisure-time organiza- 
tions. In 1900 there were nearly 10 million 
members in insurance and noninsurance 
lodges; today there are probably three times 
that number. 

Voluntary organizations have not sufficed 
to provide all the necessary leisure-time facil- 
ities for our society, and as a result the gov- 
ernment has definitely entered into this field 
of interest. All states grant legal rights to 
set up municipal recreational syaems with 
boards of direaors, paid executives, and 
trained staffs. In 1944, such organizations 
in 1245 communities spent nearly 39 million 
dollars to furnish recreational services. 

Parks and playgrounds have replaced the 
former open-country play fecilities for 
many dhiidren. Certainly sup^vised play 
provide the dty boy and giri with b^er 
oppommides fcx recreadon and kiaire- 
time activities than they can find in gang 
life, vrbkh often devel<^ when diey are left 
to themsdTes. In addidon diere are parks 
and recreadon fadlides under county, state, 
and federal supervision. 

To dte otily a few facts fca* the United 
States; In 1944 there were 10,022 supervised 
playgrounds. By 1945 nearly 2300 dues had 
est^lished munidpal totaling 3 rnil- 

lion acres; and county fcaest i^eserves in 23 

* See W^rid^dmamac^ i94P, pp. 4C9 ff- New York: 
New York Worid-Tel^am, 19^. Most o£ these 
uiembeis ww in the USted States* 


states totaled nearly 7 million more. State- 
owned forest lands equal almost 20 million, 
and these have recreational facilities. So, too, 
the National Park Service manages more than 
22 million acres. In addidon the National 
Forests, with provision for picnicking, camp- 
ing, swimming, and various other sports, com- 
prise 170 million aaes. The vast numbers who 
use these facilities are illustrated by these 
figures: In 1941, a peak year, 22 million people 
visited various national parks, 16 million vaca- 
tioners used the federal forests in that year, and 
it is estimated that 28 million people visit state 
forests annually.^ 

Community and recreation centers are 
also common. The community center is an 
effort to recapture something of the older 
neighborhood solidarity so shattered by 
urban conditions. It attempts to stimulate 
recreational and educational programs of 
people within relatively circumscribed local- 
ities, chiefly in our cities. These centers 
provide not only recreational activities, 
games, dramatics, and festivals but also 
educational training — from instruaion in 
cooking and handicrafts to night classes for 
aliens wishing to become naturalized. 

Athletics and sports. Public speaades of 
trained athletes to entertain the masses are 
as c4d as classic history. These might be 
gladiatorial contests, wrestling, boxing, rac- 
ing, or various games using team organiza- 
tion. The American interest in all sorts of 
sports is widespread. For example, for the 
two major baseball leagues, in 1940 the at- 
tendance was over 9 million; in 1948 it was 
just under 21 million. Other millions 
attend basketball and football games, or go 
in for prize fights, horse races, and other 
spo&Sy both commercial and amateur. 

extracurriciilar activiries of students 
firom demeatary school to the university 
have Icmg run to play and reaeation. The 
importance of adSetics in our educational 
system, e^>€cially our colleges, is apparent 
to everyone. In the Greek and Roman 
schools, of course, physical games were a 
distinctive part of the cuniculum, but the 

* Data from Russd H. Kurtz, ed,. Social workyear^ 
Mt,, 1^47, p. 430. New York: Russdl Sage Rmo- 
datioa, 1947- 
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medieval church, with its opposition to the 
expression of man’s biological nature, sup- 
pressed this sort of interest for centuries. 
Modern education, following the influence 
of romanticism and democracy, brought 
play back into the school. 

Other forms of amusement. While ath- 
letics oflfer a form of vicarious recreation for 
large numbers of people, the drama in its 
various expressions has also been of impor- 
tance. This form of art furnishes both 
esthetic satisfaction and relaxation for the 
audience. While tastes may differ as to 
what is ’’best” in the theater, the importance 
of this form of entertainment is evident in 
many societies. 

The rapid development of the motion 
picture is one of the most striking events in 
recent decades. It is a medium of educa- 
tion, propaganda, news, and for the spread 
of fashion as well as a form of amusement 
and recreation. (See chapter 19-) 

The motion picture affords the masses a 
vital outlet of relaxation and vicarious satis- 
faction. While the leading movie stars come 
and go with the years, and while there is a 
certain fashion in popular fency, the tra- 
ditional appeals of love-making, adventure, 
and conflict remain among the favorite 
themes. The saeen not only produces its 
own heroes and heroines and dramatic en- 
tertainment but contributes to our total 
body of social myth and legend. History 
and fiction are intermixed at point after 
point to provide some of the important 
foundations of our basic values and attitudes. 

As a means of recreation, the radio has had 
a more phenomenal rise than the motion 
picture. In 1922 ccily about ^,000 Amer- 
ican homes were equipped with radios, and 
the programs were local, or of limited appeal. 
A quarter of a century iato: th^ were mom 
than 40 million homes with radios, and the 
total radio sets in the country were more 
than 75 million; In the kte 19 ^’s, tele- 
vmon entered the fidd of mass eotertain- 
ment and is growing rapidly. (See cfaip- 
terl9.) 

There are fevorim names m radio and 
video as ti^em am m irK>ticm Tha:e 


are favorite programs: dramatic, musical, 
and otherwise. The appeals are again to 
love, adventure, family life, and conflict in 
the form of comedy or tragedy; and all of 
these programs contribute their bit to hero 
worship, the myth and legend, and the gen- 
eral value system of a people. For the most 
parr, these media, like the motion picture, 
are geared to satisfy the lowest common 
denominator of taste in entertainment. De- 
pendent as they are upon commercial adver- 
tisers, critics should not fail to recognize that 
their appeal must be chiefly to the mass of 
consumers, not to the intellecmaliy and 
artistically superior ten per cent at the top of 
the social ladder. Like the motion picture, 
they furnish more than entertainment. As 
we noted in chapter 19, they are powerful 
weapons in propaganda and education. 

Gambling as a form of play. Gamblmg 
may be defined as a game in which there is 
a deliberate wagering or staking of money 
or other valuables upon future events which 
— so far as the participants know — depend 
upon chance, luck, or certain skills. Games 
of chance are almost as old as culture itself 
and were often linked with magic. Instru- 
ments of gambling were frequently used in 
divination. 

Gambling games such as are played with 
dice, cards, or roulette wheels, depending 
upon the turn of events rather than skill, are 
widespread. Ihe line between playing |Mire 
chance and other foam of gaming is hard to 
draw. Betting and wagering on events not 
of a stticdy chance character are common: 
h(»se radag, cockfighting, prize fighting, 
or any other spojt may be the object of 
wagers. 

The distinction between games of pure 
chance, wagering on various human or nat- 
ural events, and ^)eculati<M)S oa the stock 
market is diflScult to draw. While the capi- 
talistic economic order is built on the dieory 
and practice of rational calculations about 
production and consumption demands, the 
persistence of taking chances on future 
market pices has been widespread through- 
out the centuries of capitalist economy — 
evidence again of the limitations of the 
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rationality of business in the face of deeper- 
lying motives in man. The speculation 
manias which have been common in Euro- 
pean-American society since the 17th cen- 
tury, until the stock-market boom of 1929, 
are reaUy forms of mass gambling. 

Around gambling, as around other recrea- 
tional interests, whole sets of culture pat- 
terns develop which are important in direct- 
ing its expression. Taboo or ostracism of 
players who load rhe dice, mark the cards, 
or the wheel of chance; insistence on 
payment of gambling debts, often in pref- 
erence to commercial obligations; in some 
cases the legal sanction of gambling, as in 
public lotteries; in others where gambling 
is legally taboo, the development of a whole 
system of undercover organizations, as we 
see in our country with bookmakers and 
pools — these are but samples of the cus- 
toms or laws developed to foster or to 
control this form of play. The recent agi- 
tation in the United States favoring govern- 
ment lotteries with a view to raising public 
funds ref«:eseats a considerable shift in our 
mores regarding the meaning of gambling. 

Commercia! and noncommercial recre- 
ation. The dose linkage of business enter- 
prise and recreation in capitalist countries 
has been the subject of much debate. Some 
people view commerdaiized recreation not 
only as regrettable but as destructive of the 
moa effective and satisfying community 
life. Actually, the dominance of capitalist 
ownership of so many of our lei^e-time 
facilities is but another evidence of the wide 
ramification of die profit system in our 
culture. Commerdaiized recreadon is bodi 
cause and effect in this matter. Itdevdoped 
as a phase of our urbanizs^n to meet a 
cemin demand of die masses, and it must 
be recalled that taxpayers were long op- 
posed to ^sending public funds for corn- 
muni^ reaeadon. The view was that die 
duuchy die school (in an informal way 
without cost to die puUk treasury ),andvc^- 
ontary or commercial organizadons should 
provide adv^cages to the people. 

On the P«her ot^ce businessmen 

turned ihek mmmmh to teoreadon as a 


means of making money, a new cultural 
pattern arose, and pressures were exerted 
politically to protect such vested interests. 
Today the commerce in recreadon occupies 
a leading place in our economic structure. 

Noncommercial recreation represents, of 
course, a great deal of leisure-time activity 
in which there is little or no cost. But this 
aside, much of it is supported by taxation or 
private philanthropy. The growing intru- 
sion of the state, into this entire field indi- 
cates a growing recognidon of a public re- 
sponsibility for this aspect of life, a stand- 
point which bespeaks our mass society in 
rather sharp contrast to our earlier primary- 
group organization of everyday life. 

Interest in various forms of play, both com- 
mercial and noncommercial, in the United 
States has expanded steadily for a long time. 
This, of course, reflects our great wealth and 
high levels of living. To take only one meas- 
ure of this, consumer purchases of recrea- 
tional goods and services, but not counting 
vacation travel, increased fourfold between 
1910 and 1940. However, our concern with 
specific aspects of play life has altered over the 
years. Measured in terms of relative expendi- 
, rures, there has been a decline in money spent 
for drama and opera; radios and phonographs; 
firaternal, patriotic, and women’s organiza- 
tions; and for books. For example, for rhe 
years 1929-1941 the decreases,, percentage- 
wise, were 66, 31, 24, and l6 respectively. On 
the other hand, there has been an enormous 
increase in money spent on gambling ma- 
chines, htMise and dog racing, and professional 
football. The percentage inaeases, 1929* 
1941, for these items were 985, 663, a^ud 373.® 

An overall view of the total expenditures 
for recreation and changes in relative pro- 
portions for various major items is shown 
in Figure 64. 

Play, Mores, and Personality 

Hay is important in sodalizarion; it bears 
upon moral training; and it is valuable in 
the balancing and integrating of the perscm- 
ality, 

• See J. Dewhiarst, et al., mds 

md ftmtmsy pp. 279-284- I'iew T^^^enweth 
Cematy 1947# i ^ ^ 
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FIGURE 64 

Consumption Expenditures por 
Recreation, 1909-1942 « 
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Social processes in play. Play life pro- 
vides experience in various of the more im- 
portant social processes. Tbe play of chil- 
dren and adolescents affords an important 
area of basic socialization. Throng play 
they acquire knowledge, skills, and values. 
More especially, in our culture play gives 
training in competition, conflict, co-opera- 
tion, and differentiation. Team games as 
well as interpersonal rivalry condition indi- 
viduals to accepted patterns of struggle. 
But neither competition noi confiia in cul- 
turalized play in our society is uncontrolled. 
All recogni 2 «d forms of interindividual or 
intergroup play are regulated by certain 
rules. This is important since it means diat 
the culture lays down acc^pt«! and €:tp^ed 
ways of personal cdaducc otie does 
follow the rules, punishm^t fellows. If one 
does follow them, iherp IS a StMi 

conditioning makes lor ah? ocd^y, predict- 
able personalty and hte M im}dica£ioa {(x 

So, toc^ gfohp ot tdam play traids k co- 
operkrioh^ ^hls kneam kit the intSviduai 

not feliow^ke ndes of ^ame 

as '-a tihki 'hk 

- I ‘ f '1 4* i <1 V i I 1 5 K. . V ^ , 


teammates to gain the goal of the group as 
a unit. This may mean the sacrifice of per- 
sonal desire. Finally, the skills acquired in 
play doubtless help to develop special 
attitudes and habits which will have bear- 
ing on one's later occupational skills and 
roles. 

Play life and morality. The use of leisure 
time is not free of moral and religious im- 
plications. In some societies, notably those 
affected by Christian and especially the puri- 
tanic theology, play and recreation have 
been looked upon as immoral. Just as the 
expression of the biological interests was 
taboo in ail Christianity, both Calvinism and 
pietism, in particular, took the stand that 
play is an immoral waste of rime and energy, 
that it has its roots in evil design, and that 
it leads man away from the religious and 
moral life demanded by the divine plan of 
salvation. Roman Catholician has always 
been more tolerant of the play interests and 
the temporal foibles of man. While such 
worldly interests were not approved, fliey 
were considered venial, not mortal, sins. In 
the puritanical theory not only was the 
flesh a handicap to man but man was also 
required to suppress and control his more 
natural desires by useful work, sobriety, and 
thrift. Ail of these fitted into the devdop- 
ing capitalistic culture, which, in turn, giave 
added impetus to repressive measures not 
only to control but also to wipe out play- 
time activities. 

In our society most reftraaeis who look 
upon reaearionid aaiviries as sinful turn to 
ti^ podirical state as a means of ccntrol; and 
just as they attempt to wipe out prostitution, 
liquex traffic, and gambling by legal fiat, 
so do they atton^ to regulate the motion 
pictures, ke dance hall, and other forms of 
oatertamment by legal repression. 

In the last few decades this severe stand- 
pomt has given way to a more tolerant view, 
toward a amc^tkm that what we want is 
intelligent dircxrion, not suppression, of 
play iSe. Many churches that formerly ta- 
booed card playing, dancing, and musical 
entertainment do so no longer. In fact, 
some congregations use such reaeational 





means and even some forms of gambling, 
such as bingo, in their money-raising 
schemes. Reform bodies that propose moral- 
ized recreational programs enlist more fol- 
lowers and usually obtain more financial 
support than those which advocate com- 
plete suppression. 

There is a return to the conception that 
play has a disdnaive place in the normal 
life of man — something which the Greeks 
well understood. This idea has been a part 
of an important educational theory since the 
time of Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712- 
177S). Aik), play is recognized as related to 
artistic aeation. Moreover, properly di- 
reaed play is considered to be one of the 
basic means of moral training. Almost ail 
community reaeation programs have the 
moral purpose more or less consciously be- 
fore them. Wherever tax-supported public 
recreation is found, it is defended on the 
grounds that it fosters good citizenship, pre- 
vents delinquency and crime, and prepares 
boys and girls for their future familial, eco- 
nomic, and civic roles. 

Obviously, mudi of modem amusement 
and recreation is passive and vicarious in 
character. Millions sitting every season 
ihrough the baseball or the football games, 
millions attending the movies, millions 
reading the comic scrips or the best sellers, 
millions looking at horse races, going to 
prize fights, and other millions listening to 
phonographs, player pianos, orchestra and 
band concerts, lectures, and more millions 
listening to radios m enjoying television — 
all of these forms of entertainn^t do not 
for the most part call for active muscular 
and mudbi inteUectual pardcq}adon. On the 
other band, there are other millions — kx 
the same millions at other times — who 
dance, play golf, tennis, or basdbaii, swim, 
go hiking, or indulge in more acdvemteOec- 
tual pamcipadon in card games or in solv- 
ing aosswc^d puz 2 des, or go in for the crea- 
dve arts and hkidicrafb as hobbies. 

As to the quality of play, it is very easy 
for the dasses to assume that aU 

people sho^d have the sect of recreadon 
which their own dass enjoys. One may 
regret the appatendy cheap and tawdry lei- 


sure habits of others, but from the stand- 
point of mental health and social balance 
one cannot be too certain that any particular 
dass standards will fit others. The projec- 
don on to others of our own class standards 
and habits of play often fails because we do 
not realize that play, like religion and art, 
is a matter of tastes and needs, which may 
be quite different from our own. (See be- 
low on art standards.) 

Play as a balancing factor in personality. 
In the persons whose major life interests 
take on the charaaeristics of creative aaiv- 
ity, work produces deep satisfaaions not 
unlike those which arise from play and 
recreadon. For most people, however, the 
need to work means drudgery and monot- 
ony, is looked upon as a mere means to 
money return, and does not integrate itself, 
as work, to their deeper motives and inter- 
ests. While work for these people becomes 
in time a deep-seated habit which they 
could with difficulty lay aside permanendy, 
most of them find a balance through leisure 
activity quite removed from their daily 
vocation. 

One benefit is found in the release of mus- 
cular tensions. Much of our work today 
involves fine muscular co-ordinations rather 
than those of the larger muscles. Aaive 
games afford an opportunity to release phys- 
ical energy through the larger muscles in 
activity that is pleasing and exciting. Yet 
some people prefer more intellectual forms 
for dhe release of tensions. Still others like 
theirs at an emotional level- Individual 
variations are great, and one dare not lay 
down general rules. 

TkexQ are psychological features of play 
whidi must not be neglected. Games for 
ffie most part are built on the pattern of 
hunting and doubtie^ afford in a subHma- 
tive way a deep-seated interest in new adven- 
ture and in exciting pursuit of game or goal. 
Perhaps every man detires deeply to make 
**his 1^,'’ whether it be in love-making, in 
big game, in money at poker, or in a low 
scewre at golf. Another reason for stakes, 
wagers, and prizes in games and sporty or 
fior the more honorific rewards of prestige, 
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lies in the fact that these are tangible evi- 
dences of a successful '’kill/* 

Another value in play lies in the ancient 
Greek notion of catharsis. The drama was 
said to give the speaators release from their 
own pent-up emotions and to act as an 
emotional but vicarious purgative. Doubt- 
less a good deal of play and recreation gives 
just such release. 

Laughter, wit, and humor have distinaive 
places in much of our amusement and recre- 
ation. The intense and serious purpose of 
the poker player or the golfer may aflFord 
satisfaction in the final successful issue, but 
much of our play carries with it the more 
spontaneous features of laughter and wit. 
The popularity of the theater in this con- 
nection is evident. So too in the sophisti- 
cated wit of the drawing room as in the 
more Rabelaisian tone of the barroom there 
is a playful release of tensions. 

Psychologically, play has its roots in 
fantasy thinking and acting. It is often a 
substitute for more useful behavior. It 
affords an opportunity to forget the de- 
mands of the job or business, to escape the 
duties of citizen or parent, and to find, as 
an adult, release and recreation in a world 
of socially acceptable widiful thinking. A 
good illustration of this was the marked 
increase in gambling in Great Britain dur- 
ing the late lS>40’s. While the British have 
been habituated to betting on spotting 
events, the fimstrating regulations of the 
Labor Government, following on the rati<Mi- 
ing and restraints of the war period itself, 
gave impetus to further concam with ^rts 
and gambling as a means of balance and 
release. 

The appeal of gambling is self-evident. 
Chance, in a sense, is the goddess of all 
fantasy. The desire to get something for 
nothing is deep in most of tis. And while 
what pleases the ego may vary with the cul- 
ture, one of the most common cultural 
traits is some scheme or othe^ for playing 
"Lady Luck.” While the trend of rational, 
objective thou^t and acdcm in much of 
otr mcxfen life runs oounta: to the !udt 
interest, man still finds a place for icsexptes- 
sion in his Idsure time, art, and religion. 
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The funaion of fantasy in lodge activities 
must be noted. One reason why the fra- 
ternal order is so popular lies in the fact 
that the daily round of life in an industrial 
society is humdrum and drab. The ordinary 
man more and more tends to be reduced to 
the level of a mete robot. On lodge night, 
however, the ordinary shoe clerk or the 
third vice president of a bank may become 
for the time the Exalted Potentate of the 
Realm of the Mystic Knights of Akbar. The 
ritual, the costumes, and the official status 
afford him an opportunity to let loose his 
suppressed wishes for power — something 
which he cannot accomplish in our highly 
routine, mechanized, workaday world. In 
highly regimented mass societies the emo- 
tional benefits may also come from organ- 
ized marching and immense though care- 
fully controlled political gatherings into 
which ritual and colorful appeal are skill- 
fully interwoven. 

Social-Cultural Aspects of Esthetic 
Experience 

Ihe esthetic experience of man relates to 
his interest in beauty. Artistic experience is 
denoted by pleasant emotions, attitudes, 
and ideas which are associated with the per- 
ception of line, form, ma^ cdor, sound, or 
words- In a material way art serves m im- 
mediate purpo^ of airvival. In a broader 
sense art, like play and religion, seems to 
be essential to society. It gives satisfactions 
which do not always arise while one is j^o- 
viding for the basic {Aysiologicai wants* 

In our discussion we shall rdFer principally 
to the fine arts. By the fine arcs we mean 
fir^ those of line, form, color, etc., includ- 
ing architecture, painting, sculpture, and 
the so-called decorative arts; second, the 
art of sound or music; and third, the art of 
w(»:ds and sounds, ot poetry and prose, 
Ihere are three fectors in all these: material, 
form, and meaning. The first concerns the 
medium in vhich the artist works: stone, 
wood, paints, day, gold, steel, predous 
stoi^ the combinations of sounds or 
words. The second has to do with the struc- 
ture of the product, designed in such a way 
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as to give sensory pleasures in line, form, 
color, rhythms, or in the plot of a story. 
Meaning in esthetic experience grows out 
of its association with other activities. Cul- 
ture definitely influences the produaion and 
enjoyment of art. We shall briefly point out 
the foundations of art, its interrelations to 
other phases of culture, and then discuss the 
social standards of artistic taste. 

Foundadons of esthetic experience. Ar- 
tistic aaivity and interest are clearly con- 
neaed with the play impulse, and if we 
could find the roots of play we possibly 
would discover those of art as well. like 
play, art is related to wishful thinking and 
the run of imagination beyond the imme- 
diate needs of survival. If play is something 
of an overt expression of fantasy life, as it 
evidendy is in much of its more "naturar' 
fonns, ardsdc expression itself may be 
thought of as but a further expression of 
this play put into more intellectualized and 
direaed form. Certainly art lifts man above 
his cruder nature. It gives him a chance to 
seek perfection in some objea outside him- 
self, satisfies some craving or longing within 
the person for a sense of completeness or 
wholeness which is often not possible in the 
conflict and half measures of daily social 
intercourse. 

Art is not a mere "interlude** between 
periods of useful action. Neither is art 
"passive** whik other parts of life are "ac- 
tive.** It is easy to oveiiemphasbe the pas- 
sive, escape nodon, e^>eciaJly when we are 
overawed and overimpressed by the hurry 
and ceaseless activity that our material 
world demands of us. 

In short, for the personality art, like pky, 
religion, philosophy, m creative science, 
may serve as a balance to an otherwi^ dis- 
trau^t and unintegrated life. It is not 
escape but an extensicm of the mdividual*s 
leaKty ahd behavior into a world aeated by 
Ima^adon aitd enjoyed not alone but by 
^ well. Act may have its cd^ns in 
phf and Huiiasy thinking, yet k gets sodd 
accepfM^ beoDmes an integ^ part of 
the pky and art 

is not a not a drug to 


relieve the personality of its material obliga- 
tions, but evidently a necessary part of our 
existence.^ 

Art and material culture. In the most 
rudimentary societies the struggle for sur- 
vival was doubtless so intense that most of 
man*s energy was used up in providing food, 
shelter, and clothing for himself and his 
family. Only as we get something in excess 
of these bare necessities have we time or dis- 
position for play or esthetic production. 
Yet there are few societies that do not have 
some forms of art.* No matter how art 
originated in the race, it certainly must have 
made its appearance fairly early, along with 
the more utilitarian functions. (See chap- 
ter 3.) 

Art is always affected by the state of the 
material culture. In the days of handicrafts 
it had a distinaive place; artist and artisan 
worked together. In our time of machine 
manufacture, art must take on a different 
expression. Much nonsense has been 
written about the loss of art in the machine 
age, but the machine can destroy only an 
art not suited to its function in a culture. 
The machine cannot and has not done 
away with man*s creative interests, nor with 
his inclination to put artistic flourishes on 
useful articles or to produce objects of 
beauty for the pleasure they aiford in 
tihemselves. 

The emergence of beauty of form in mod- 
em machinery comes only after the chief 
medianical efficiencies are worked out. For 
example, the eariier designers of automo- 
biles could not get away from the back- 
ground of slowly moving wagons and rail- 
road engines because of what the psycholo- 

’^For aa ictercsting psychoanalytic theoty of 
esthetic oearion and appreciatioii, see the following 
ps^pers by Harry B. Lee: "Poetry praducricm as a 
SQf^jiesneDtai emecgeocy defense against anxiety,"* 
Quarterly^ 1938, 7 : S2~242; "A cri- 
tique the theory of sthlimatioii, * * Psychiattyy 1939, 

2 : 23^270; "A theory concerning free invention in 
the creative arts/* 1940, 3 : 229-293; "On 

the esthetic states of the mind," Md., 1947, K> : 
281-306. I 

* See Franz Boas, Ca|E#idge: Har- 

viard Oniversiry Press, 1927; also H. h timkovits. 
Mm mi Us tmU: the sckm ^ csitiim 
chapeei:s 23, 25> New York? A16t|lA 1947. 
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gist calls the apperceptive mass of previous 
experience. It took time and experience to 
change to more eflfecrive devices for motor 
power and speed. In these developments 
the engineer and the artist combined their 
talents. Art is not divorced from mechani- 
cal products, except where one lags behind 
the other and where the interest is first in 
efficiency, as it is likely to be in an age 
dominated by technology and concern with 
money-making. 

What is evident as to modem vehicles is 
mie of other produas of the machine age 
firom articles of daily use — office equip- 
ment, typewriters, calculating machines, 
household devices — to buildings in which 
stone, concrete, brick, steel, and glass are 
put together in reference to lighting, heat- 
ing, and the general purpose of the build- 
ing. Frank lioyd Wri^t, with his insist- 
ence that the building should suit its loca- 
tion, climate, material, and purpose, «:imu- 
lated the appreciation and practice of this 
newer art in architecture. Streamlined art 
is in the folkways of our time. 

In short, machine products at first merely 
copied the products of the handicraftsman. 
Today the tendency is for the faaory prod- 
uct to appear as if made by the machine, to 
bear, in other words, the hallmark of its 
age — a further evidence of the integration 
of practical industry and the arts. 

Axt and religion. Ihe Engii^ writer Jane 
Harrison points out ^ that art and religious 
ritual grew out of practical situations, sudi 
as those concerned with planting, harvest- 
ing, and the solving of group crises. Grad- 
ually from these aaivities, rkualisdc daiKing 
and dialogue arose. For examf^e, in the 
evolution of the Greek drama, the cbcwcus 
represents a ve^ge of the time when there 
was no audience oo. one side and actors on 
the other but v^hen the ^yshole perfor m ance 
was a common sodal experience of die 
group. 

Among many iK^terate peopfcs deco- 
rative symbols have n^igkal and irdigtcms 
meaning. In die^oftte Piiejjlo Ii^ 


three lines in a semicircle denote rain falling 
from clouds — a design which is used in 
their rain-making ceremonials. The sand 
drawings of the Navahos, the decorations of 
the Australian natives at their festivals, and 
the designs of many utilitarian objeas pos- 
sess a magical meaning to assist the hunter, 
the fisherman, or the horseman. 

In the history of Christianity, arc and 
religion are closely linked together. The 
beautiful images of the Christ, of the Virgin 
and Child, and of various saints represent 
some of the finest wood carving or work in 
stone that we have in church art anywhere, 
and the whole range of painting and church 
architecture of the Middle Ages shows how 
artistic feeling and religious worship were 
intertwined. The expression of religious 
feeling in beautiful form is found almost 
the world over, sometimes in dancing and 
music, sometimes in religious drama, and in 
Oriental and Ocddental cultures very defi- 
nitely in sculpture, painting, and archi- 
tecture. 

Art and moral control. Art has a definite 
place in the mores and hence in social con- 
trol. From Plato to the present there have 
been protests about the disastrous effects of 
sensuous art upon conduct. Plato was skep- 
tical of any art which aroused the passions 
of men. This notion, modified by his foi- 
loweis and combined with certain taboos of 
Hebrew (M-igin, became the basis in Qiris- 
tiaaity for the whole cooceptiem diat the 
fresh of man is sinful and weak and should 
be hdd in check by the spirit. Any forms 
of art which stimulate sinfiil tenden- 
cies of mankind were taboo. Ihus, while 
art played a part in medieval life, it was 
an art built around ideals of a “perfea” 
society, leaving die beauty of the human 
body out of coosideratiem. 

Renaissance and modem art returned to 
the classical conception of sensuous beauty, 
but the diufdi and the moral reformers still 
resist and whenever possible censor those 
forms of art which appeal to the passions, 
on the assumption that such stimulation 
leads to overt conduct contrary to the 
moral codes of the society. 



CoUe€tkn of the Museum of Modem Art 
Peksistence oe Memory by Salvador Dali 


Yet art largely reflects die sodety from 
which it ^ings. Music, drama, aovels, 
pictures, sculpture, and architecture embody 
the values, ideals, and hopes of the people 
who produce them. They naturally serve 
to incolcate into the rising generation these 
same values. Until modem times this 
carry-over of ideals and values through art 
from one generarion to another was lirgdy 
indirect and uncoosdous. Today, however, 
with propaganda developed to a scientific 
technique, art, like education, play, and 
religion, can be used consciousiy and delib- 
erately as a part of a whole national plan to 
indoctrinate young and old with ideals and 
valiKs consi^ed saaed or moral by those 
in controL In Soviet Russia art, like recre- 
ation atKl education, bears the stamp of 
cogimunlst ideas and is used to encultuiate 
a ^c^boie people wkh seleaed and planned 
vali^. In a somewhat like manner Hitler 
and his fMlowers banned wi^ they termed 
deaufcnt art from Germany and suppc^ced 


esthetic products more in keeping with Nazi 
ideals. 

Culture and art standards. The standards 
of art reflea in large measure the accepted 
values or meanings of the particular culture 
in which we find them. The correa and 
proper in art, therefore, as in morals, is a 
matter of consensus and culture. This is 
wdl illustrated in the history of art. El 
Greco (c. 1548-1625}, a painter in Spain, 
had little recognition in his time bemuse 
other standards prevailed. In English litera- 
ture the status of William Shakespeare 
(1564-1616) has varied with literary ^^ues 
since his time. In the 18th century, when 
the classical couplet was in vogue and stere- 
otyped drama and poetry the fashion, 
Shakespeare's style was viewed as incorrea. 
In the next century his work recovered its 
place. The importance of consent is 
aptly illustrated in writing, painting, music, 
and sculpture today. To many the wc^k of 
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CfilUctim «/ the Mxseum ef Medem Art 
Christine’s Worud by Aadrew Wyeth 


Joyce, Stein, Dali, and other "modems’* is 
just so much jargon or piaorial ncwisense. 
To the "initiates” it is apparently highest 
art.^ In the same way, cubism or futurism 
is meaningless to most laymen and to many 
critics. Often only the painter or the sculp- 
tor retains the key to the intricate patterns 
of colliding lines, planes, and mas^ of 
color. In music we find much the same 
thing. Richard Wagner (181^1883) was 
not widely understood or appreciated for 
years because his compositions ran counter 
to the musical traditions of his time. So, 
too, recent music has caily gradually won 
popular acceptance. 

Still, if the essential thing in art is esthetic 
enjoyment, not ideas and verbal communi- 
cations, there is no reason why laymen may 
not, under adequate stimulaticHn, come to 
accept any art as standard and j^oper. In 

^ W(x a dhcnssioa of this in refeteoa to tSx py- 
chology of dKKight and see KimxaH 

Yonag, Sitckd chsapcer 5, Iww Yoi^: Hesty 
Holt & OHS^Keoy, 1951* also see Edward F- Roth- 
seh^, Eh weaxm^ ef m meiem 

Chicago: University (^Chicago Piess, 1934. 


time we may even see the wc«:k of the "great 
masters” of the past put away as the product 
of an unsophisticated and SOTiewhat child- 
ish age. Certainly the cultural ^andards of 
morality, religion, and art show many vari- 
ariOTis. While it is difiScuIt and dangerous 
to characterize whole cultural qpochs, it is 
dear that much primitive art is marked fay 
various sorts of symbolism and, from our 
point of view, by certain absurdities of di- 
meosioo;^ that fifth<entury Athenian art 
possessed a certain cold beauty in contrast 
to the mote decorative and son^hat gaudy 
art of later Greece and Rome; that medieval 
art, with its emphasis on otherwcxldliness 
and theological conceptions, avdided the 
sensuous; that the Renaissance rediscovered 
the senamus beauty of classic art and ex- 
tended it, especially in painting; that mod- 
em art has b^ tom asunder in recent dec- 
ades by controversies over light, color, and 
form, over die efforts to express so-called 
"pure ideas” or the essaice of things in 

^ See Ralph lincoa, "‘Primitive art,*’ Ammm 
efM 1953, 25 : 1>24. 
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:olor and form only. To essay to judge 
which of these periods is superior to others 
.s to fall afoul of our own particular cul- 
tural prejudices. For examples of * ‘modern’* 
ind '‘conventional” art, see the pictures by 
Dali and Wyeth. 

While there is a certain central theme of 
art in every culture, there is also within this 
cultural framework a place for individual 
initiative. Even a casual examination of 
European art and artists will show this. 
Ruth L. Bunzel has admirably shown the 
place of individual divergence in primitive 
art in her study of art among the South- 
western Indians.^ Individual variation in 
art within the limits of any culture in the 
end brings about just those extreme de- 
partures from the older art which lead in 
time to new “schools or sectarian move- 
ments in art.” These latter, in turn, replace 
the old “schools” as the standards of art in 
the society. 

Finally, we may ask: Who, within any 
given society, sets the standards of taste or 
determines the direction of the consensus 
of which we have been speaking? Much 
of fine art in the past has b^n the art of the 
dominant classes, themselves a minority of 
the total population. Even in “the glory 
that was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome,” the slaves and lower classes had a 
different relation from that of their mast^ 
to the esriieric features of the culture of the 
time. In serf and peasant Europe, the aris- 
toaatic and later the rich bourgeois classes 
patroni2ed and enjoyed the hi^er arts. But 
it must not be imagined that the lower 
classes themselves did not have their artistic 
enjo3rments in handicraft creations, in folk 
son^ and dances, and in the drama or 
religious exercise. They did. 

Art cannot be separated firom the life 
around it. It is not an escape from life but 
a part of it, and there is no sudi thing as 
pure esihetks except in the minds of sophis- 
ticated specialists. Such rarefied notions 
exist <Kily in people themselves are 
remme from most of die life around them 

L. Boryad, fkt fotur: a ^ 

mt. Mew York; 

Cc^nmbia iSuversIcy 


and who by means of money, political 
power, or intellectual rationalizations iso- 
late themselves from others ~ an isolation 
which promotes snobbery. 

If a great many Americans get their artis- 
tic enjoyment from the motion picture and 
radio, from billboard and other advertising, 
from the “cheaper” novels and other litera- 
ture, or from swing music, we must realize 
that to them these values are as pleasant and 
as satisfying perhaps as Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony or the novels of Marcel Proust 
are to a limited minority. While one must 
not gainsay the possible advantage of intro- 
ducing all children to the opportunity for 
esthetic creation on ±eir own part, or to 
an understanding of the delights of “better” 
art, we must not forget that if art is to have 
a place in the individual life, it must touch 
that life at the vital point, that is, through 
the emotions and feelings. It can never do 
so in the purely intellectual sense, even for 
the aide and die highly cultivated person, 
unless the intellectual concern is coupled 
with emotions and feelings. 

It is probably unwise to try to impose on 
the masses the higher and more logical 
foundations of esthetics. These things, if 
they are to come at all, must grow slowly 
out of daily contact with good art, from 
creative education, and from the other 
everyday actions of men and women in the 
world of economic, political, religious, 
recreational, and other social behavior. As 
Leo Stein well remarks: 

"I have all my life been looking for some 
good reason why one ought to be interested in 
art, or should liefer go^ art to bad, but be- 
yond such reasons as that art does less harm 
than alcohol or gmihliag, I have found no 
reason whatever within the limits of the usual 
discussions. What is commonly said, though 
often disguised in pseudo-profundities, is that 
the best people do so-and-so, and that every 
one should do the same. In short, the appeal is 
to authority.” 

“ Leo Stein, "Art and the frame," New "Eiepiblic, 
March 24, 1926* 46 : 143. By permisskm. In this 
cx3cmection, see also Harry B. Lee, "The caltnral lag 
in aesthetics," Journal of 
W47 , 6 : 120 - 13 $, for a sound critiqi^ of tjie 
asm still |s:evalent in thp pi artistic 

creations. / : . , 



The appeal to authority is but the appeal gallery, or listened to the symphony is likely 

to snobbery and prestige and has little in- to sneak off to the first movie at hand, or 

herent in it to catch the imagination of the to find himself a racy novel, or to enjoy an 

man in the street, who as soon as he has evening of modern ballroom dancing with 

heard the lecture on esthetics, visited the art his wife or sweetheart. 

Interpretative Summary 

1. Both play and esthetic experience are universal in man. While there are no instincts 
of play and artistic creativeness, as some believe, play and art provide expression or 
outlets for important human needs and motives. 

2. Such universal social processes as opposition, co-operation, and differentiation are 
found in play. 

3. To be meaningful to others esthetic creation and performance must communicate 
ideas, sentiments, and values. Neither play nor art has significance outside the social 
framework. 

4. The nature and standards of play life and esthetic aaivity are determined by culture. 

5. Much of the recreation in urban mass society tends to be of the passive, speaator 
type. So, too, much of the interest in artistic matters is of the passive, appreciative 
kind. There is, however, a good deal of mass participation in sports and other forms 
of recreation. While there is a growing interest among the masses in trying their 
hand at artistic aeations of one kind or another, the essential aeative capacity of 
the ordinary man in this matter has not been tapped. 

6. The psychological components of play, esthetic experience, and religion have much 
in common. They combine fantasy, logic, and motor reaaions in orderly and mean- 
ingful ways. 

7. For the individual play and art both provide release of consciously and unconsciously 
derived anxieties and tensions. This release, in turn, helps to balance and integrate 
the personality. 

Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 

A. Questions and Exercises 

1. Define play. Distinguish it ftom work. 

2. What is the function of play for the individual? For society? 

3. How does culture determine the nature and meaning of leisure-time activities? 

4. How do you account for the shift of interest from such things as opera and fraternal 
orders to horse racing and other commercial sports? 

5. What are the differential effects on the personality of indulgences in “passive’' as 
against “active” recreation and entertainment? 

6. list the principal appeals, in terms of basic human motives, of CO the motion picture, 
(b) the radio, and (c) television. 

7. '^y has gambling such a universal appeal? Why have the people in the United 
States, for the most part, opposed the introduction of state-run lotteries? How do 
you account for the fea that lotteries are common in Latin countries? 

8. Discuss the relation of play to morality. Have the movies and the radio undermined 
our mores? tf so, how? If not, why not? 

9. What is, the function of esthetic experience for the individual? For society? 

10. Discuss, ,p|Q and con, the contention that machine production destroys art and 
e^bmc taste. 



11* What do you think of Leo Stein's point of view concerning art? 

12. How do play and art aid in the integration of the personality? Illustrate. 

B. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

John Dewey, Art as experience. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1934. 

Esthetic experience derives from the interaction of self and art object. 

Havelock Ellis, The dance of life, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. 

A readable and invaluable analysis of the place of esthetic experience in life. 

Bernard C. Heyl, tJew bearings in esthetics and art criticism. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1943. 

Among other things, deals with the place of value judgments in esthetics and art criticism; 
contains a rich mine of documentation. 

Francis D. Klingender, Art and the Industrial Revolution. London: Noel Carrington, 1947. 

An interesting account of the impaa of the Industrial Revolution in Great Britain on 
its folk as well as fine art, beautifully illustrated. 

Norman C. Meier, Art in human affairs: An introduction to the psychology of art. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942. 

A good introduaion to the psychology of esthetic aeation, a critique of ’’experimental 
(modern) art," and a descriptive analysis of the place of art in everyday life, including 
its function in social control. Amply illustrated. 

Austin F. Riggs, Play: recreation in a balanced life. New York: Doubleday & Company, 
1935. 

Advice on types of reaeation, books, etc. which will aid a person to a more satisfaaory 
adjustment. 

George Santayana, The sense of beauty. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1896. 

A philosophic classic on the place of esthetic experience in the personality. 

Leo Tolstoy, What is art? New York: Oxford University Press, 1932. 

The author's clasric statement on the moral funaion of art. 
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Sociological Aspects of the 
Economic Order 


While the formal treatment of economics 
falls outside the scope of sociology, certain 
aspects of economic behavior interest sociol- 
ogists. These include, among others, cer- 
tain group and institutional aspeas of an 
economy; the demography of the labor 
force; the relation of income to consump- 
tion and general welfare; and the place of 
competition, conflict, and differentiation, 
and related social processes. 

The Basic Elements of Modern 
Economy and Enterprise 

The chief culture patterns of economics 
have to do, first, with technology and the 
human skills necessary to production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption. Second, they 
have to do with the use and controls of 
property, wealth, and economic enterprise. 
Technology and forms of wealth, in turn, 
rest on the possession and use of the re- 
sources of a particular society, be it large 
or small. 

Basic resources. A resource is any part of 
man*s physical environment and any human 
skill, attribute, or knowledge which is useful 
in creating an economic good or service as 
these are defined by a given culture. Eco- 
nomic theory has long treated land, labor, 
and capital as the basic resources. 

Since land resources were discussed in 
chapter 10, we need but note that they are 
a source of food, shelter, and of goods de- 
rived firom the processing of minerals and 
a source of industrial energy. However, 
siiKe resources tend to be spatially immo- 
bile, effort or work must be used to make 
them available for man. 


The concept labor refers to the individuals 
engaged in productive activities in a given 
society. In traditional capitalist theory, 
labor is viewed as a commodity to be 
bought and sold in the market for a price. 
Broadly it includes all persons who by their 
work contribute to the produaion and dis- 
tribution of commodities or services. In 
this sense housewives or other persons who 
cook, sew, tend babies, and do other routine 
household duties without direa compensa- 
tion in money should be counted as a labor 
resource. Unfortunately statistics report 
only those aaivities which bring in a money 
income or can be estimated in such terms. 
We shall discuss the labor force below. 

Capital represents a surplus item, an inter- 
mediate good or form of wealth devoted to 
the production of other commodities or 
services. The accumulation of capital de- 
pends on some form of abstinence, some 
restraint of the impulse to consume or 
destroy the good at once. Long ago man 
learned to maintain a scarcity in reference to 
immediately pressing wants in the belief 
that in this way he would be able to secure 
more goods at a later time. 

Gipital is a matter of use or function rather 
than of specific object. GDal burned in a grate 
to heat a room is a consumption good; used 
in a blast furnace in making steel, it is con- 
sidered a capital good. Capital or producers’ 
goods are easily distinguishable in machines, 
plants, railroad equipment, and the like. On 
the contrary, a box of breakfast cereal or a 
dress is obviously a ‘^consumption” good. But 
things like a refrigerator, furniture, or a house 
are usually called “durable consumers’ 
goods.” ^ 

^ Clearly the term capital in this sense is not to be 
confused with the term capitalisms which is a sj^stem 
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Some basic institutions. The interplay of 
land, i^Lbor, and capital varies with the cul- 
tural system. Under capitalism, around 
which most of our discussion will revolve, 
there have arisen four fundamental eco- 
nomic institutions: (l) private property^ or 
ownership of resources; (2) contract, the 
means of bringing persons, instruments, and 
materials together for operations associated 
with production, distribution, and consump- 
tion; ( 3 ) profit taking, the lure, *'bait,*’ or 
motive which leads persons and corpora- 
tions to produce and sell goods; and (i) free- 
dom of trade, or enterprise, expressed in our 
concept of the free market. 

Under socialism some variations in these 
institutions take place. Private property 
gives way to state or other collective owner- 
ship. Contractual relations continue though 
they may be modified by the state. It is 
often naively assumed that the caking of 
profits disappears under socialism. This is 
not true. Judging by Soviet Russia, Britain, 
and other socialistic states, the aim of state 
management is still profits, though their 
distribution may be differently determined 
than under private ownership. And certain- 
ly various forms of socialistic control over 
both human and material resources greatly 
modify tiie operation of a free-market 
system. 

Forms of ownership and control. The 
type of ownership of property varies with 
the culture. In some societies it may be 
divided among members in tenns of indi- 
vidual needs or by some ranking system as 
to age, sex, and sodal portion. In otiier 
societies, individuals oxisidered re^x>nsible 
for aeadng a good may be recognized as 
entitled to own the same. The development 
of Western capcalisn has gone ibrou^ 
certain phases which reflea the whole drift 
from a i^imary-group organization of so- 
ciety to industrialized, impersonal mass 
society and culture. 

of private mperty md private profit. Nor h it to 
beoQofiii^ed Ifipsief or with stocks and bonh, 
which tepieseat oertificates of, or claims to, owJiqr- 
ship. These me impmsuit in ota: eaflthaa^ 

economy ase 1:0 he Identified with €a|dtal 


The first and still highly important form of 
ownership and control is individual proprie- 
torship. As capitalist enterprises expanded, one 
man joined with another and systems of part- 
nership arose. This enabled two or more indi- 
viduals to pool their natural resources, capital, 
and/or labor with a view to making more 
profit. Sociologically a partnership represents 
a form of co-operation. 

In time, however, a third kind of owner- 
ship, the economic corporation, emerged. As 
a form of secondary group it enables individ- 
uals to act under a common name in order to 
own, hold, and manage property or an enter- 
prise. The benefits of such operation are dis- 
tributed among the associated stockholders. 
It carries a charter from the state which defines 
its rights, duties, and obligations. The indi- 
vidual stockholder is not liable for the debts 
of the corporation, and the life of the corpo- 
ration is independent of the lives of the indi- 
viduals who own the stock. ^ 

No aspea of our time, in faa, typifies 
mass society more adequately than the cor- 
poration. Although recognized in law as a 
legal personality with many of the rights and 
duties of an individual, it operates in com- 
plete anonymity and impersonality. While 
it may enter into a contraa, the controls 
which may be exercised over it are not ex- 
actly those which society may use with 
respea to an individual. While a corpora- 
tion may be fined or enjoined by the courts, 
it cannot be put in jail, nor can it suffer from 
a sense of guilt and conscience. Yet corpo- 
rations are the property of multiple indi- 
viduals. Partiaiiar men run corporations. 
They make decisions as to policy and prac- 
tice and hence affea the lives of workers, 
ccMisumers, and others. In faa, present-day 
corporate organization influences our pro- 
ductive capacity, our firiancial system, the 
employment of labor, and the buying habits 
of everybody. The cotpotatfon is not con- 
fined to capitalistic economics. It is foimd 
also under Sodafisiri. For example, tire 
natiomlizarion of banking and coal inining 

^ Voiy old: It is eom- 
at, Its 
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in Britain modified only slightly the essen- 
tial corporate forms of organization and 
control of these enterprises. Soviet Russia 
has developed most of her state-controlled 
and state-managed economy along corpo- 
rate lines. 

The dominance of great corporations. 
The impact of corporate organization upon 
a given economy varies considerably. With 
regard to the United States, until the War 
Between the States the chief corporations 
had to do with banking, insurance, trans- 
portation, and public utilities. After 1865 
the number of corporations — both small 
and large — grew rapidly. Today giant 
corporations have come to dominate five 
important areas of American economy: 
manufacturing, mining, transportation, 
public utilities, and finance. Yet certain 
contrasts must be noted. Only one third of 
the economic activities concerned with serv- 
ice, contraa construaion, and retail mer- 
chandising are owned by corporations. In 
agriculture less than 10 per cent of the total 
volume of commercial agriculture is pro- 
duced by corporately owned farms. 

A number of studies have been made show- 
ing the variations in this matter in the United 
States. For example, A. A. Berle and G. C 
Means reported that as of January 1, 1930, the 
200 largest corporations (each with assets of 
S>0 million dollars or more), other than banks, 
controlled nearly one half the total corporate 
wealth, two fifths of total business wealth 
(other than banking), and somewhat more 
than one fifth of all the national wealth.® 

Although this study reflects the paiod just 
prior to or during the economic depression of 
the 1930"s, the essential ratios have shifted 
slightly since there is some evidence that 
smaller businesses grow faster in boom times 
than in dejaresaon years. Thus, between 1939 
and 1946 the assets of the 200 largest corpora- 
tions increased by 50 per cent, but the next 
300 , corporatior^ in terms of size — in- 
creased even mcare. In 193? the former held 
50 per cent of assef^ icrf all manufacturing; in 

Means, Th mdem 
^ New York: The ' 


1946, only 45 per cent.^ Yet there is no doubt 
about the fact that a country’s capacity to pro- 
duce in peace or in war is bound up at every 
point with the growing importance of large 
corporations. 

The market and its institutions. The ex- 
change of goods and services makes for 
more effective satisfaction of man’s material 
wants. Most societies, even the lowliest, 
have some kind of exchange system, though 
it be but simple barter. In more advanced 
societies all sorts of institutions act to facil- 
itate exchange: the market, price systems, 
media of exchange, and others. 

Production is the making of a useful good 
or service which has a value. By use or utility 
is meant a power or capacity of a good or 
service to satisfy a human want. By value is 
meant some measure of effort, sacrifice, or 
cost. But since wants tend to outmn available 
goods or services, scarcity results. Thus there 
arises a problem of balancing the supply of 
goods or services, on the one hand, with the 
demands or wants on the other. And in the 
exchange relation a bidding occurs of one 
against another for the commodity or service. 
This means competition or struggle to secure 
the best good or service at the lowest cost in 
effort. 

What an individual will pay — that is, ex- 
change for a good or service — is called price. 
Since price has to do with quantity or amount 
of a good or service, it represents a measure of 
some quality or attribute or aspect of an object 
or a service. In more complex operations from 
production to consumption, price is usually 
defined as the monetary value of a good or 
service. 

From a recurrence of bargaining relations, 
in terms of supply and demand, arises some 
sort of orderly pattern of exchange which 
economists call the market. This is a useful 
abstraction or concept for a set of human 
relationships. A market is simply a partic- 
ular arena within which a single set of 
forces of demand and supply interact with 
regard to a given good or service. 

'•See “‘Financial trends of large manufacturing 
corporations, 1936-46,“ Survey of current business^ 

1947, 27 : 16-24. Washington, D. C. : Department 
of Commerce, 
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It is well to note that price is related to 
both demand and supply. A mere desire of 
a person for a good or service does not, in 
the language of economists, mean a de- 
mand. Economic demand arises only when 
such a desire is accompanied by an ability or 
willingness to pay a particular price, that is, 
to give some measure of use, effort, or cost 
for what one hopes to get. It is a social 
interaction. 

As soon as exchange relations pass from 
those of simple barter in goods, some kind of 
medium or symbol of the transaction develops. 
This we call money ^ and it may be anything 
from stones, seashells, gold or silver coins to 
pieces of government paper. 

In modern economics money is usually 
classified in terms of three uses: (l) It is a unit 
of ccdculating value or standard of value. Hence 
price is usually expressed in money terms. 
(2) Money is also a medium of exchange. This 
may be some form of coin, paper money, or 
checks, which are obligations against bank de- 
posits of those who issue them. Credit is a 
value on deposit against checks or other in- 
struments of exchange. (3) Money may also 
be a clam to wealth or a store of valm. People 
keep coin or paper in safety deposit boxes or 
in savings or other bank accounts in antici- 
pation of future needs. 

Banking arose to aid the money-credit 
operations. A bank is an institution to ex- 
tend loans — commercial or investment — 
and to handle aedit reiaticms among its cus- 
tomers. Its resources come from deposits of 
individuals cm: coqxxate savers or from its 
own profits in business enterprises. Since 
banks are viewed as quasi-public agencies, 
they often come under various govern- 
mental regulations. 

The business cycle. Modem economy 
has long been marked by periodic fluctua- 
tion in poduction, employment, income, 
and general business activity. Such recur- 
rences we call the btmness cycle. Years or 
seasons of prosperity are followed by periods 
of econosmic dqjcesticm. Economic dasrify 
three types of cydes: accidental, seasonal, 
and secdar. 


The first is due to unexpeaed events, such 
as flood, fire, earthquake, famine, serious epi- 
demics, and the like. The second arises from 
variations in business and employment in a 
given year. Christmas and Easter are asso- 
ciated with increases in retail trade. The plant- 
ing season brings more business in seeds and 
farm equipment. The harvest season affects 
railroad carloadirigs. 

Secular trends are those of longer time span 
and are, economically and sociologically 
speaking, the more serious. Apparently these 
cyclic fluctuations have taken place in all 
countries which operate under the capitalist 
system. Studies of our own American econ- 
omy show that between 1790 and 1948 we 
passed through about 36 such major cycles or, 
on the average, about one cycle to a little over 
every four years. 

The causes of the secular cycle are mul- 
tiple, and no one has been able to tell which 
are most important. Such things as over- 
extension of aedit, technological changes, 
comptition between stress on consumers' as 
against capital goods, and a variety of social- 
psychological causes are those usually 
named. The last-named, of course, is the 
prsonal or subjective counterpart of the 
external causes. 

For example, a rising consumer demand for 
semidurable goods, such as automobiles or 
farm machinery, may lead the makers of these 
things to overproduce for an anticipated 
market. Later they may find consumer demand 
or interest slackening, and the sale of cars or 
equipment falls below what had been ex- 
peaed. Their produaion is then cut down, 
which means layoffs for workers. In turn, the 
workers have less to qjend, which faa influ- 
ences other producers, and so on through the 
whole netwtxk of an economy. The spcu- 
iative market is also an example. Here sug- 
gestion and expaation of future returns serve 
to push up the market. But loss in confidence 
may aa, in turn, to drive the market down 
nnexpeaedly. 

It is not our intoirioa here to analyze the 
social psychology of the business cycle or of 
market oprations generally. Yet the hu- 
man and social effects of the business cycle 
are of intere^ to sociology, as concern 
the labor force, income and consumption 
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differentials, and various interaaional 
processes. 

The Labor Force 

The labor supply of any society consists 
of all its potential workers, male and female. 
At what age an individual is counted as a 
potential worker depends on the cultural 
definition. For example, since we now 
eschew child labor, adolescents under 14 or 
16 years of age are not considered to be in 
the national labor force. Earlier, as is still 
true in some societies, younger children 
were so considered. Hence the labor force 
'may be defined as that fraction of a popula- 
tion which is engaged in producing eco- 
nomic goods and services. In our society 
this includes wage earners and owner-en- 
trepreneurs. Those temporarily unemployed 
are also coimted in the labor force. As 
noted above, of course, the economy of a 
country also benefits from those who work 
without monetary compensation. 

Composition . of the labor force. The 
labor force of this country has grown 
steadily, in keeping with our rising popula- 
tion. In 1890 it consisted of 22.2 million 
persons, or about 23 per cent of the total 
population. In 1940 it was 53 million, or 
40 per cent of the people. In 1949 it was 
about 62 million, and by I960 will be about 
64 million. The proportion of the total 
population represented in the labor force 
for the latter two dates will be slightly more 
than 40 per cent. This leveling-off of the 
fraction of the total population in the labor 
force is due to the disappearance of child 
labor and to the fact that we are approach- 
ing a stationary population with its con- 
sequent aging. 

A ^cond important feature of our labor 
force is the increasing number of women 
gainfully employed. Nearly seven times as 
many women were engaged in gainful work 
in 1940 as in 1870, whereas die inaease for 
men workers in this period was only three 
and a half times. Even more striking has 
been the inaease in the number of married 
and divorced women in the labor force. • In 


1890 only a negligible fraaion of married 
women were in this category. In 1940, 15 
per cent of married women living with their 
husbands were in the labor force, and in 
1948 this percentage had risen to 22. In 
faa, in April, 1948 there were more married 
than single women in the labor force: in the 
ratio of 8.3 to 5.9 millions respectively. Of 
the former, more than 90 per cent were liv- 
ing with their husbands.® The inaease in 
the number of gainfully employed women, 
both single and married, refleas the chang- 
ing status of women. (See chapters 17, 26.) 

Trends in occupation. Since the begin- 
ning of our nation there have been tremen- 
dous changes in the relative importance of 
various occupations in our total economy. 
At the time our country was founded farm- 
ing and allied occupations were the most 
important income-producing aaivities of 
our people. The changes in the proportion- 
ate place of our major occupations in our 
national economy since 1870 are shown in 
Figure 65. 

These shifts have taken place largely as a 
result of technological change. Arduous 
heavy manual labor has given way to the ma- 
chine and to pursuits in derivative industries. 
For example, between 1870 and 1940 the total 
population more than doubled and the labor 
force more than trebled. Yet the labor force 
in agriculture inaeased only about 50 per 
cent. In manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries it grew about 300 per cent. In con- 
trast, that fraaion of the labor force in public 
service inaeased more than 2000 per cent; in 
clerical service, more than 1600 per cent. 
There were high percentage inaeases also in 
trade, transportation, and professional 
services.® 

® These figures are from John D. Durand, The labor 
force in the United States^ pp. 17-19, New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1948; J. Frederic 
Dewhurst, et al., America's needs and resources, pp. 
541-544, New York: Twentieth Centmy Fund, 1947; 
and “Marital and family characteristics of the labor 
face in the United States : April, 1948, ’ ’ Current ppu- 
lation reports: labor force. Dumber 23, 1948, series 
P-50, no. 11, p. 1. 

® ^ H. D. Anderson and P. E. Davidson,' Occupa- 
tional trends in the United States, p. 22. Palo Alto; 
Stanford University Press, 1940. 
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Unemployment. One important measure 
of the business cycle is the proportion of the 
labor force actually at work. Even in pros- 
perous times there are always some people 
out of work. It is estimated that in the peak 
years of war production, 1^44^1945, when 
7 million emergency workers had been 
drawn into the labor force, there remained 
as many as 600,000 unemployed people in 
diis country. During an economic depres- 
sion, unemployment often readies high 
proportions. In 1921 there were 4.3 miliim 
unemployed, or about 10 per cent of the 
labor force. One fourth of the labor force, 
or nearly 13 miflipn persons, were unan- 
ployed in 1^»2“1933. And in 1940, evei 
after the defense bocm had begun, there 
were sdll 8 million out of work. Duricg 
the boom years of the late 1940*s, the 
number of unemployed ranged between 
1.5 and 2 million. 

The impact of unemployment on the in- 
dividual and his family varies with its 
nature and extent. A proltMiged paiod of 
general unemployment affects more or less 
the. total population. One of the most evi- 
tkot df^anriais is kx the age groups. 
Judging by, of the 1930's, 

^ prom Biiieai* # |l|grle3Qitnral Bcoooroics, De- 
partcseat erf Agriciill^^ 


laborers in the age brackets 14-24 years are 
harder hit than older workers. So, too, 
workers from minority groups, such as 
Negroes, who also represent chiefly un- 
skilled Workers, are often first to be laid off. 

The effects of prolonged unemployment on 
the individual's habits, attitudes, and values 
will, of course, vary with his culnire. In our 
sodety, where the individual wage earner is 
assumed to be economically self-supporting 
and responsible for his own care and that of 
his family, a steady job affords status and self- 
respect. Continued unemployment or low 
income which reduces the family budget be- 
low the subsistence level is to him a major 
tragedy. As a rule it is only after every other 
resource — such as loans from friends, r^tives, 
or "personal loan” corporations, charge ac- 
counts at ^ores, and sdc of ftimiture and 
personal property — has been exhausted that 
the poverty-stricken family comes to the 
public or private agency, seeking relief. In 
a sodety in which the mdividual is held re- 
sponrible fex his acts, k is a great emotional 
strain to ask for charity. Long periods with- 
out wages, discouragement in seeking em- 
ployment, certain conflicts pf pei^palities at 
home, and acute need drive the wage earner 
finally to ask for help from organised charity. 

If the period of unemploymedt' is pro- 
longed, if crises recur with only Ih- 
t^dudes of work, the w&ok atritude'^d id^ 
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of worker families may change. Ambition to 
work, sense of responsibility, and pride in 
family economic independence may give way 
to an actual anticipation of material support 
from outside. 

It is in this way that the culture pattern of 
expectation of governmental aid during a 
depression comes to replace the older will- 
ingness to endure the hardships of unem- 
ployment. There is little doubt but that 
the prolonged depression of the 1930*s left 
such an impress on the culture of the Amer- 
ican as well as of other industrialized so- 
cieties of the Western world. The enormous 
call upon public funds — federal, state, and 
local — is well-known. 

Labor and industrial productivity. Mere 
brawn on the part of ample manpower is not 
a sufl&cient labor resource in a modem in- 
dustrialized society. The operation of an 
effective, productive system of industry 
rests on three important types of knowledge 
and skill: (l) high-level scientific knowl- 
edge, engineering skill, and inventiveness; 
( 2 ) high-level technical skill of workers; 
and ( 3 ) sound managerial techniques. The 
first gives direction and pitch to further in- 
dustrial developments as well as sets some 
limits to it. The importance of the second 
is shown by the contrast of the skills of 
workmen in long-industrialized countries 
like Britain, Germany, and the United 
States to the situation in. the fira: phases of 
the industrialization program of Soviet 
Russia. Tme, further mechanization and 
standardization which make for mass pro- 
duction on the assembly lines tend to lessen 
die importance of individual skills. Finally, 
managerial talent is necessary to the direc- 
tion and co-ordinadon of various operating 
units in industry or business. All kinds of 
specialists are found in this group: plant 
managers, personnel officers, accountants, 
and public-relations ^aff as wdl as top 
policy-makers. 

Cfce striking fejtore of the economy of 
die United States has been the dechne in 
working j^oms ajpqg with ris^ in produc- 
tivity a, continuing irn- 

iwvohent in leyds^ nif livtog^ This is g:^ph- 


icaUy set forth in Figure 66. ”Over the 
90-year period from 1850 to 1940, output 
per man-hour, as measured by national in- 
come in constant prices, has quadrupled.'* ® 
During this time the average work week 
dropped from an estimated 70.6 hours in 
1850 to 43 hours in 1940. **Wirh increased 
output per worker and per man-hour, we 
have been able as a nation to consume an 
ever larger volume of goods and services, 
while producing and distributing them with 
less and less effort." ^ Automatic machinery 
and mass-production methods have played 
a large part in this. 

These changes in the productivity of our 
labor force are also refleaed in the inaeas- 
ing amount of education and leisure which 
are available to people generally. However, 
though the general level of living has risen, 
there remain variations in levels of income 
and consumption. 

Income and Consumption 
Diflferentials 

The material welfare of a nation depends, 
first, on the amount and nature of the goods 
and services provided; and, second, on the 
manner in which such goods and services 
are distributed among the population. The 
people concerned most directly vith pro- 
duction are the members of die income- 
earning labor force. The economic rewards 
of these persons is reflected in the annual 
income. But, as already pointed out, there 
are other productive activities not defined 
in terms of cash received, such as goods and 
services produced for the workers' own con- 
sumption at home or on the farm. Hence, 
in the statistical materials to be presented, 
we must bear in mind that income figures 
represent only that fraction which is com- 
puted in terms of money. On the other 
hand, every living person — child or adult 
— is a consumer. Obviously the total num- 
ber of individuals to be fed, clothed, 
housed, aod otherwise provided for is 
larger than the total labor force. 

® From Dewhurst, op. cit.. p. 569* By permission. 

®I^.,p.551. 
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Trends in Employment, Working Hours, and 
National Incomb, 1850-1949, With PRojBcnoNS 

TO 19601® 



The distribution of national income. 
The income of a country is a fair measure of 
its wealth and material well-being. The ex- 
tent to which a country is able to satisfy the 
wants of its people depends on the degree 
of effective use and distribution of its 
resources and products. 

The national wealth of the United States 
1^ increased throughout its history. Figure 66 
gives the national income ffom 1850 to 1949, 
adjusted to the 1940 price index. But there are 
sharp fiuctuations in national income in terms 
of prices and the butinesscyde. ThuSsinl929, 
the **current*' dollar income was 92 billion. It 
fell to two tiiirik erf this during the depressioa. 
By 1940 it had ris^ to 95 biflioa, and in 1948 
the muional income reached a peak of 234 
billion in ’’current” dollars. 

It is sounder economics to ^ve income in 
"constant” dollars, cm: real income as it is ad- 
ji^ed to costs of living, than in terms of 
"current” dollars, that is, earnings at a given 
time without regard to their purchasing power. 
In periods of economic recesaon, incomes 
tend to outrun prices. In boom periods, espe- 
cta&y those following long wars when there is 
a bachiog of consumer draand for goods not 
available during the war, prices ate likely to 
outrun moomes. Thus, in the middle 1930’s, 
althou^ the natkmal income was depressed, 

From DewhuEst»fi?. p. 25. By permistion. 


prices fell relatively still lower. In the late 
lS>40’s, in contrast, prices tended to rise some- 
what faster than wages. Yet the steady im- 
provement of productivity accompanied by 
betterment of income has meant a growing 
expansion of goods and services available for 
ever-larger numbers of individuals and families. 
That is, the level of living has risen. For ex- 
ample, between 1913 and 1948 real wages 
among American factory workers rose 100 per 
cent, from $11.00 a week on the average to 
$22.00 a week. In current dollars the rise was 
from $11.00 to $51.00.11 

In terms of money available for consump- 
tion, the most important analysis is that 
showing amounts to families. Certain 
broad differences in terms of rural-urban and 
regional residence have already been dis- 
cussed. (See Figure 47, page 282.) Not 
only are such differentials in income pro- 
portions important but there are rather 
sharp differences in the relative share of 
national income obtained by the consumer 
units, that is, the spenders. 

For example, in 1935-1936 the highest 
tenth of all consumer units (the smallest 
annual income of which group was $2600) 
received 36.2 per cent of the total aggregate 
income of all consumer units. In 1947 the 
comparable highest tenth got 33 per cent, and 
the lowest annual income of this group was 
$5700. In contrast, in 1935-1936 the lowest 
tenth (with incomes from $0 to $339) got 
but 1.7 per cent of the total income. Com- 
parable figures for this tenth in 1947 (with in- 
comes from $0 to $749) got 1 per cent of the 
total. Put more broadly, die upper 30 per 
cent of the consumer units in 1935—1936 re- 
ceived 62.2 per cent of the income. In 1947 
the comparable percentage got 60 per cent. 
In 1935-1936 and also in 1947 the upper 50 
per cent got 79 per cent of the total. 

Levels of living and expenditures. Men- 
tion has already been made of the steadily 
rising level of living in the United States, as 
measured by income. It is also measured by 
consumptionexpenditures. Thus from I909 
to 1941, in current dollars, such costs 

^ R^XMted in the New York TimeSy February 29, 
1948^ &cm a news rdease of the E>^Mtrtmeiat of 
Labor^ Washingtem, D. C 
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trebled. In constant dollars the increase was 
more than 75 per cent. Yet, how individ- 
uals dispose of their incomes varies with the 
amounts annually earned. This, in turn, 
differs with level of living, state of the busi- 
ness cycle, and changes in consumption 
habits- For example, in 1909 — a prosper- 
ous year — the American people made 73-4 
per cent of their consumption expenditures 
for three groups of items: (l) food, liquor, 
and tobacco; (2) clothing, accessories, and 
personal care; and (3) housing and utilities. 
In 1932 — a depression year — they spent 
65 per cent on these items. In 1941, at the 
beginning of very prosperous times, the per- 
centage for the same things was 62.4. 

Qianges in consumption patterns are 
shown by the faa that since 1909 transpor- 
tation and medical expenditures nearly 
doubled, and outlays for recreation in- 
creased by one third. For these three items, 
the American people in 1909 spent 12.4 per 
cent of their total consumption dollars; in 
1941 they spent 21.8 per cent,^ Important 
changes from 1929 to 1948 are shown in 
Figure 67. 

Another useful measure of level of living 
is the proportion of income which goes into 
savings.^^ An examination of Figure 67 will 
show that the ratio of savings to other ex- 
penditures fluctuates with the business cycle. 

In 1929, of total income, 90 per cent went 
into consumption goods, 1.1 per cent into 
taxes, and 8.6 per cent into savings. In 1930^ 
1934 only 6.9 per cent of disposable income 
went into savings. In contrast, during the war 
period of high wages, rationing, and cam- 
paigns for saving, the percentages rose to as 
high as 28.3 in 1944. But this was definitely a 
temporary wartime feature, and much of this 
saving was spent in the postwar years for both 
consumer and durable goods. In fact, by 1947 
the fraaion of disposable income going to 

“ These figures are from Dewhurst, op. cit., p. 81. 
The authors maintain that comparisons which 
would include the years of World War 11 would not 
be quite as satisfactory because of high expenditures 
fia" war goods and consequent shortages in consumer 
items. 

^ Savings include such expenditures as premiums 
on insurance, savings and other bank accounts, 
stocks and bonds, payments on mortgages, home im- 
provements, retireir^t funds, and all other mone- 
tary contributions to capital goods. 


FIGURE 67 

Per-Capita Food Costs, Expenditure, and 
Consumer Income, United States, 1929-1948 
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savings had dropped to 9 per cent. In that 
year 13.5 million families actually spent more 
than they took in, largely to get things not 
purchasable during the war. Almost three 
fifths of these dissavers bought automobiles, 
furniture, household appliances, and radios. 
Moreover, most of these families were in the 
low-income brackets, the under- $2000-in- 
come group. 

In fact, the poorer the individual or family, 
the smaller the fraction which was available 
for savings. Thus in 1947 only 64 per cent of 
America’s 31 million families did any saving, 
although the total amount saved was 25 bil- 
lion. In fact, four fifths of the net saving by 
consumers came from families in income 
l;>rackets of more than $5000.i® 

On the basis of such monetary statistics, 
one may well ask: What constitutes a satis- 
faaory or reasonable, or at least a minimum, 
level of living? Our answer to this question 
will reflect not only our productive capacity 

From Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

“ See ' ‘ 1948 survey of consumer finances- Part IV. 
Consumer saving and the allocation of disposable 
income,” Foderal Reserve Bulletin, 1948, 34 : 914-932. 
Washington, D. C. : Federal Reserve Board, 
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and its potential use, the state of our na- 
tional wealth and the amount of our national 
income, but also our basic value system 
itself. Our institutions of private property, 
profit-seeking enterprise, and machine tech- 
nology are associated with competition, 
freedom of speech and assembly, personal 
choice of occupation and of residence, un- 
hampered research, and with our forms of 
free dvic life generally. These, in turn, are 
related to our ideas as to what constitutes a 
decent life for the citizen. There has been 
a growing belief that we want more than 
subsistence conditions for our working pop- 
ulation, that in a potentially wealthy country 
such as the United States men and women 
are first of all entitled to proper diet, 
adequate clothes, and good housing; and, 
second, that there must be a surplus for the 
educational, recreational, and other non- 
material needs as well. Our steadily rising 
levels of living are evidence that the Amer- 
ican people are carrying these views into 
practice. 

Consumer habits and business enter- 
prise, Modem technology and complex 
business enterprise have profoundly altered 
the market situation in which the ordinary 
consumer finds himself. Such changes are 
due to mass production, to the disappear- 
ance of the earlier competitive pattern be- 
cause many monopolies have arisen, to the 
shift from an agricultural to an industrial 
nation, to om Mgjii dfegtee of divfaioQ of 
labcc, and to our urban life. The consumer 
has l^ome mme and more dependent on 
the insdtutions of the market place. At an 
earlier date, say 1890, the ordinary buyer in 
a small town or rural trading center pia;- 
chased goods which were usually of a quality 
not too diflicult to determine, Ontheba^ 
of what he could see, touch, taste, he 
could dedde whether to purchase or not. 
Today in modem retailing — rural or urban 
— the customer is in a different situation. 
This is refiectod in a variety of ways; 

CO durabiKty, and udEty cf 

gcxwaie not we? standardized in reiatfen to 
price. (2 J ptofoundiy Mu«roes 


consumer wants and habits of buying. Some 
advertising is useful in informing prospective 
buyers about available materials or services. 
Some of it is emotional and status-appealing. 
"Keeping up with the Joneses" is an old 
motive, hence all sorts of advertisements stim- 
ulate people to buy so that they, too, may 
have a produa popular with the "best 
people." (3) The nature of retailing has 
greatly changed. The department store, the 
mail-order house, and the chain store all give 
witness to the growing complexity of the 
market, to alterations in the earlier competi- 
tive patterns, and to changes in the role of the 
ultimate consumer. The chain store is a good 
reflection of business enterprise in mass so- 
ciety. It eliminates the middleman, it handles 
standardized goods, but its merchandising 
tends to be impersonal though efficient. 
(4) Finally, alterations have been made in use 
of credit. Many consumers no longer pay 
cash or make use of an open charge account. 
Rather, they pay on some sort of fixed install- 
ment plan. Installment buying has become a 
culture pattern for large sections of our popu- 
lation. This means, again, that the charges 
for this service, for carrying the manufactur- 
ing and middleman costs, are sooner or later 
passed on to the consumer. 

The difficulties for the consumer arising 
out of modem merchandising reflect the 
transition firom an old to a new method of 
distributing consumption goods. While 
many critics bewail advertising, chain stores, 
and other aspects of contemporary selling, 
it must be realized that all these are inti- 
matdy interwoven wirii the whole fabric of 
modem business enterprise. Yet, along with 
these changes, consumers are developing 
devices to protect themselves. 

Consumer protecriom The present-day 
consumer is |ust beginning to acquire knowl- 
edge to help him in bis buying. The gov- 
ernment, acting as an agency for the con- 
suming public, has taken an increaring in- 
terest in dhis matter. There are laws provid- 
ing for pure food and dmgs, for standard 
mahods of packaging and labeling, and for 
licenang and inq>ecrion — a type oif control 
which emifhasb^ the conditions surround- 
ing the production of a good or a serried 
raiier tfiau nature of the piro^a 
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itself. Such regulations are found in public 
transportation systems, in restaurants, pack- 
ing houses, and so on. So, too, govern- 
ments attempt to set up standards regarding 
such matters as weight, freshness, chemical 
composition, and quality. Standardization, 
if carried to its ultimate limit, would tend 
to eliminate style or fashion, both of which 
are faaors in selling. Here again we see a 
struggle between the logical and useful 
appeals and the irrational nature of many of 
man's wants and satisfactions. 

In addition to governmental aids, various 
private consumer organizations have been 
set up to inform prospective buyers about 
quality and price. Fire-insurance companies 
maintain engineering corps to test building 
materials, and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has long carried on campaigns 
against quacks and nostrums. 

Social Processes and the Economic 
Order 

Both primary and derived social processes 
are at work in the economic order. Espe- 
cially important are competition, conflia, 
co-operation, and differentiation. In addi- 
tion, the derived processes of accommoda- 
tion and stratification are clearly in evidence. 
These processes operate both in interindi- 
vidual and in intergroup relations. As an 
approach to some of the more specific as- 
pects of process, we open this section by 
considering the industrial plant as a group- 
ing of diverse individuals resembling, in 
some ways, a community. 

The industrial plant as a quasi-cbm- 
munity. A factory, department or other 
retail score, a business office, or any other 
aggregate of individuals concerned with 
economic production or distribution de- 
velops many features of a community, 
though not ail of them.^^ Such grouping 

^ Sioce the aim of the aafrnwer smd 
specialhed than that the tpae ^ 

smce its jpQ|)dlatiop cnoshts c^f df el 

dbe hthorlp^, it ;necesss^y lacks the breswitli ^ 
scope as Tetin 

many d its tibe tesemhlatKe k dose. 


we shall call an "industrial plant.’' This is 
charaaerized by a given locus or place of 
work and certain central and peripheral 
funaions carried on by individuals with 
particular roles and statuses directed to a 
given economic end. Some of the relations 
of individuals and groups within the plant 
are formal and institutionalized; others, of 
an informal sort, develop from the very fact 
of people working together in close prox- 
imity. 

"^ile there are wide variations in details, 
as a rule a plant has the following formal 
features: (l) The personnel have certain 
traditional or contractual relations to each 
other. The most obvious division is that 
between management and worker. The 
former may be the owner but imder corpo- 
rate organization is usually an agent of the 
owners. (2) In terms of interactions, the 
relations of management to workers are 
those of graded authority and responsibility. 
The aim of management is the most effec- 
tive produaion for the highest profits. The 
expeaation from workers is highest per- 
formance in terms of their wages. No 
doubt, the pattern of giving orders and of 
expecting compliance therewith represents 
an extension into adult life of authority- 
obedience patterns built into the individual 
in his earliest years in the family and school. 

(3) Within tlds large framework there are 
graded series of reladon^ps. In manage- 
ment they range from the chief executive 
downward through subordinate manage- 
ment personnel to the foreman. Among the 
workers there is a gradation in terms of 
skill, seniority, and other accepted criteria 
of differentiation of role. These gradations 
are measurable not only in wages, working 
conditions, and various work privileges but 
in widely accepted social status. For ex- 
ample, among railroaders the engineers and 
conduaors are at the top of the prestige 
pyramid, the maintenance-of-way men and 
other "lowly” workers at the bottom. 

(4) Spatial arrangements are made in terms 
of management’s decisions as to what makes 
for highest industrial efficiency. Thus a 
plant has a certain ecology related to the 
functions performed by the various workers. 
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(5) To keep the plant in successful opera- 
tion, all sorts of rules are laid down as to 
where to do one's job, skill expeaed, use of 
materials, avoidance of wastage and spoil- 
age, compliance with safety measures, pro- 
visions of light, ventilation, rest periods, de- 
vices for handling grievances and sugges- 
tions for improvement, and many others. 

On the informal side, again there are 
many differences in terms of the specific 
nature and function of the plant. But 
among other common features are these: 
(l) Workers tend to develop cliques or 
groupings among themselves in terms of 
spatial proximity, likeness of work done or 
level of skill, especially as related to the 
status factor, commonality of outside inter- 
ests, and other situations or motivations 
which serve to bring about associations not 
recognized in the formal organization of 
the plant as an economic unit. (2) Such 
groupings may and often do result in certain 
informal status systems that in turn may 
influence the morale of the workers. For 
example, if white workers have cliques to 
which nonwhites are not admitted, friction 
may arise. Or failure of management to 
take such informal associations into account 
by breaking them up in the name of efii- 
dency may result in loss, not gain, of 
work^' productivity. (3) Sometimes these 
informal groupings are powerful faaors in 
influencing the level and amount of pro- 
ducticxi. There are mores of plant perform- 
ance defining how much w<^ to do for a 
day's pay, avoidance of ^)eed-up which may 
affea oiier workers' wages, protection of 
each other from foremen in matters involv- 
ing wastage and q>oilage of machines or 
materials, and many other features of work 
activity* Failure to conform to these mores 
usually leads to various forms of punish- 
ment: ridicule, ostradsm, and at times even 
bodilf injury. 

WMe such patterns, formal and informal, 
arise and continue in most plants, they are 
further influenced when lalxx unions arc 
organized and coBecdve bargaining of 
one scat cm: anotto: comes into operation. 
Union contracts frequemiy not cmiy act to 
modify the fcMUp^d of the plant in 


such matters as wage rates, hours, conditions 
of work, insurance benefits, amounts to be 
turned out per worker per day, and so on, 
but also may influence the informal features 
of plant life by affecting status relations in 
terms of craft-union membership as against 
the industrial unionism of the unskilled and 
semiskilled. And in plants not completely 
unionized, divisions of workers along lines 
of membership or nonmembership may 
make for conflict. 

These are but some of the more general 
social features of the industrial plant, and 
many of the more specific processes can be 
understood only against the background of 
such a quasi-community.^^ We turn now 
to take up competition, long considered a 
basic process in the economic order. 

Competition. The interaaional aaivity 
which occurs in bargaining is a case of eco- 
nomic competition. This may be defined as 
rivalry and struggle to get possession of those 
things which a given culture considers as 
wealth. It is but a phase of the larger uni- 
versal struggle for goods, tangible and in- 
tangible. As economic theory states the 
matter, we have, on the one hand, a nig- 
gardly and limited nature or resource, and, 
on the other, a population with an ever- 
inaeasing number of wants. In the modem 
world this latter has taken the form either 
of an inaeasing number of mouths to feed 
or the extension of wants as these reflect 
higher-and-higher standards of living. 

As to personal motivation, the traditional 
theory of economic competition assumes 
complete self-interest among buyers and 
sellers in regard to any article in the market. 

There k a mwing literature on what k often 
called Industrial Sociolo^. Among others, see 
W. E. Moore, Industrial relations and the social order^ 
New York: The Maanillan Company, 1946 (has 
good bibliographies); W. F. Whyte, ed.. Indus- 
try and society. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1946; and S. D. Hoslett, ed.. Human fac- 
tors in manaument. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1946. See also F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dick- 
son, Management and toorker, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1939; B. M. Selekman, Labor rela- 
tions and human relations. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1946; and ]^on Mayo, So^l pdb- 
lems efanmduArial civiU^ioni Cambridge: Graduate 
School of Business Administraticm, HarWd Univer- 
sity, 1$4% 
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It takes for granted a rational judgment of 
wants and of the means of satisfying them. 
It postulates the principle that each man aas 
for himself alone, by himself solely, in ex- 
change, to get the most he can from others 
while giving as little as he must himself. 
F- A. Walker (1840-1897), an American 
economist, put the notion of so-called 
**pure” competition in these words: 

**The idea of competition is opposed to 
combination. . . . Men in this state act as 
freely and as independently as the minute par- 
ticles of some fine, dry powder absolutely des- 
titute of cohesion. ... Competition is also 
opposed to custom. . . . Competition is op- 
posed to sentiment. Whenever any economic 
agent does or forbears any thing under the 
i^uence of any sentiment other than the 
desire of giving the least and gaining the most he 
can in exchange, be that sentiment, patriotism, 
or gratitude, or charity, or vanity, leading him 
to do any otherwise than as self-interest would 
prompt, in that case, also, the rule of compe- 
tition is departed from.*' 

This view of competition clearly reflects 
the whole social-cultural period in which 
modern capitalism developed. It assumed a 
self-regulating interrelation of price, de- 
mand, and supply. This, in turn, rested on a 
simple psychology of rational motivation 
directed *To economizing or utility-maximiz- 
ing behavior” believed to flow directly ”from 
the fact that human wants are comparatively 
unlimited in relation to the resources avail- 
able for the satisfaction of such wants.” 
Modem psychology does not support this 
view of human behavior. Men have im- 
pulses and interests which do not completely 
correspond to their rational needs. Political 
and religious views, class status, and life 
philosophy may well influence economic 
behavior. Love, sympathy, hatred, anxiety, 
and indifiFerence tied to irrational attitudes 

^ From F. A. Walker, Political ecomn^, 2iid rev. 
ed., p. 92. New York: Henry Hc^t & Company, 
18S7. By permissicm. 

^ SeeJ. J. Spengler, ‘'‘Sodolc^cal presuppos^itloiis 
in economk theory,'* Smthem Economic ^940, 

7 : yi-157, quotation from p. 132, italics in the 
ori^al. This k a thotzghtfid and suggestive p%er 
on the Mmitati^te ol classical theory. 
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and values may and do enter into man’s 
economic choices. 

Yet it was the contention of laissez-faire 
economists of the 18th and 19th centuries 
that the free flow of goods and services 
through rational and politically or other- 
wise unhampered competition would result 
in the most efficient production and dis- 
tribution of goods, capital, and labor supply 
— all to the ultimate benefit of the con- 
sumers. They fully believed the competitive 
practice of their time, and they believed the 
institutions of private property, contract, 
profit making, and laissez-faire freedom of 
action to be a true and objective operation 
of universal forces in nature and society. 
They little realized the place of historical- 
cultural factors in the development of a 
particular t 5 rpe of economics which may by 
no means continue unaltered. 

As our capitalist culture developed it 
became evident that men are not always 
equal in bargaining power, either in the 
labor or in the commodity market. The 
assumption of complete impersonality and 
rationality in exchange relations was not 
borne out by events. In fact, the firee- 
market system itself broke down, as certain 
men or groups began to get advantages over 
others. As Horace Taylor puts it: *'The pri- 
mary objective of every business enterprise 
is to secure and maintain some strategic 
advantage in the market in which it oper- 
ates.” As a result in every exchange sys- 
tem, in time, some will have a bargaining 
advantage over others. Thus, under capital- 
ism various monopolies arose which con- 
trolled prices for goods and services. These 
nm counter to the theory and practice of 
free competition. 

Monopoly. The trend toward monopolies 
is correlated with the growth of big business 
and big labor unions. A monopoly is a form 
of enterprise — either economic or other- 
wise — which has more or less complete 
control of some social function or institu- 
tion. Actually, this condition seldom exists 

Horace Taylor, et al., Main currents in modem 
econop^ Hpi 7th ed., vol. I, p. 293. New York: 
Harcoort, Ikace &. Company, 1941. By permission. 
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in business. It usually means the power to 
restrain the would-be competitor or to de- 
termine a price. Some forms of monopoly 
have become legally accepted, as in the case 
of public utilities where competition is ob- 
viously wasteful. Other forms have not, 
though the pattern of the large corporation 
exerts great pressure in this direction. 

To meet the pressure of entrepreneurs to 
keep down the price of labor, workers un- 
derrook combinations of their own in the 
form of labor unions. These organizations 
contended that this was the only way to 
equalize bargaining power in their compe- 
tition with owners and managers for what 
they thought their share of the wealth. 
Moreover, as corporate business has grown, 
either along competitive or monopolistic 
lines, labor unions have extended their con- 
trol over the labor supply. Today we have 
the interesting situation of the giant corpo- 
ration and the giant labor union at odds 
over wages, hours, conditions of work, and 
even over matters of management and 
ownership.^^ (See below on conflict.) 

While the business world has been af- 
feaed by trends toward monopoly, the 
proc^ of competition goes on at many 
other pc»nts. Both interpersonal and inter- 
group competition are characteristic of hu- 
man relations in the industrial plant. Men 
struggle for higher rates of pay, fiDr promo- 
tion up the economic ladder, and for better 
status generally. This apparently is as true 
tinder various forms of socialism as it is in 
our own economic system. The Commu- 
nist Party leaders in Soviet Russia socm dis- 
covered that incentives in industry must 
indude differential incomes and status, and 
there has emerged a netwocfc of competi- 
tive relations in many ways quite similar to 
those under private capitalism.^ Oropeti- 
tion does not disappear under sodalism. 

. fe worth noting that labor nmons of the 
Ppjd we know ^ nor tol^ated in Soviet Russia 
^h^thete the gOTcranaent does not accept the thesis 
^ bidding for labor in the eoooorak 

intoesdhg to note what hap- 
in Britain if socialism condnoes 

IIMsto^, et al., in 

New York: Oxford 
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Industrial conflict. The basic issue in all 
conflict concerns the distribution and use of 
power. Our discussion will deal only with 
the conflia between employee and employer 
under capitalist economy. The more revo- 
lutionary programs which aim at overthrow 
of the political and economic systems of a 
given sodety will be discussed in chapter 23. 

The historical setting of industrial conflict 
is well-known. As to basic philosophy, each 
side rests its case on the doctrine of ' 'rights. ’ ’ 
The capitalist ownership of the tools and 
machines of production, the insistence on 
the ’'right to hire and fire,'* on the right to 
determine wages and working conditions 
and various other matters of produaion 
stimulated a sense of injustice and abuse on 
the part of workers. They, in turn, organ- 
ized to modify and restrict the owner-man- 
agement practices in terms of asserted rights 
of labor to bargain collectively on the 
matters at issue. 

In the early days of the Industrial Revo- 
lution in England there was strong opposi- 
tion, both legally and in the industrial 
mores, to collective bargaining. But later 
there, as elsewhere, the system became more 
or less accepted. In the United States today 
the union organization of workers is pretty 
generally taken for granted, although a 
large ftacdon of the total labor force is still 
not unionized. In 1900 there were less than 
a million workers in labor unions. In 1947 
the total union membership in this country 
was 15,400,000 or about fourth of the 
national labcnr force.^ Nevertheless the con- 
flict pattern perrists, with each side develop- 
ing ^ong in-group v^ues, attitudes, and 
practices with fe^>ect td the other. 

On the side of owners the ^tegy and 
tactics take the forn^ of direa antiunion 
action, as in the refusal to hire known tinion 
wctffcers, the use of labor spies, and strcmg- 
arm mediods against tmiod leaders and other 
m^nbers. There is al^ a good deal of anti- 
uaice popaganda. So, too, the company 
union has often been regafded a^ a 
of pfemitii]® voluntary organks^oi of the 
wof kecs. \ ; I ' 
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The unions, too, have their power de- 
vices. They may restria the number of ap- 
prentices. They may slow down their work 
in the plant. Also, they develop various 
forms of ’Teather-bedding'* or provisicKi for 
excess number of workers as measured by 
the efficiency standards of management. 
So, too, they boycott goods not made by 
union labor as a show of union solidarity. 
Aod widi a view to long-time as well as 
short-range aims, there is much prounion 
propaganda of various sorts. Some of this 
takes the form of attacks on business and 
industry and ,on the leaders of the same. 
Som^ of It jpQrtra;p tlU ady^tages of union- 
to p|: 0 ^>^ve members. Still oAqr 
propaganda may be directed to the con- 
^tdld a view to enlr^ing ^dr 
'lui^rt; , ^ - 


When the workers fail to secure the rem- 
edies they seek by bargaining, they may 
resort to die strike. It is their most effective 
weapon. The strike is a collective refusal to 
work. It arises, however, from a long chain 
of prior conditions and actions. The de- 
velopment and course of a strike, in fact, 
illustrate a cyde more or less common in 
many conflict situations. 

The process may be traced as follows: (1) a 
mc^e ot less extended period of unrest and 
emotiCM:^ tensions between workers and em- 
— cq)ecially enhanced by the organ- 
ization of the workers into unions; (2) failure 
peaceful attempts to relieve strain by 
methods of collective bargaining or arbitra- 
tion; (3) mobilization for direa action; 
C4) unless prevented by law, there may be dis- 
mksal by employers of workers susoected of 
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fostering the strike and the use of other de- 
vices to prevent the strike; (5) frequent be- 
clouding of the issues by the rise of personal 
hostilities toward leaders or officials on either 
side; and (jS) the strike itself. The strike, in 
turn, leads to (7) attempts to settle by various 
devices: conferences, arbitration by state or 
other outside body; (8) appeals from both 
factions to the wider public; and (9) the end 
of the strike by some means of accommo- 
dation. (See below.) 

The actual strike is conduaed much in 
the manner of military strategy and taaics. 
The use of picket lines is common, as well 
as direct effort to prevent strike-breakers 
from entering the plant. Open violence may 
result between workers and between strikers 
and the police. The government becomes 
concerned with strikes when they lead to the 
destruaion of property, personal violence, 
and disturbances of the public order. 

There has been considerable shift in recent 
years in the views on bargaining and the use 
of the strike as a weapon in the struggle be- 
tween unions and management. This is 
evident in the various laws which aim to 
equalize the bargaining power of organized 
labor vis-a-vis die employers. It is dear 
In "die di^>G«ition of the police in many 
communities not to interfere in certain 
activities of strikers, such as parading, 
qieechmaking, and the like, so Icmg as 
there is no open violence. Also, the wide- 
spread readiness of large sections of the 
public not to aoss a picket line is 
another. 

the larger effects of strikes in economic 
and other terms are difficult to ass^s. His- 
torically they have been associated with the 
fluctuations in the business cycle. In the 
period after the War Between the States, 
when industrialization ^ead rapidly, strikes 
for higher wages often inaeased in number 
as pices declined. Since the opening of the 
19th century, however, strikes have tended 
to increase m periods of rising prices.^ More 
recently they have often concerned union 

** For a steady of the interplay of the business cycle 
and strikes, seej* I. Oriffin, Strikes: a m ^uami- 

tatht Tofk; Cdambia Uaiwrity 


recognition and various union rules rather 
than the wage structure itself. 

Ihe direct economic cost of strikes is meas- 
ured by the number of laborers involved in 
work stoppages and in the percentage of the 
total working time lost thereby. This fluc- 
tuates greatly, in general with the rise and 
fail of prices. Thus, in 1927 over 26 million 
man-days were lost by reason of strikes. This 
was 0-37 per cent of the total working time of 
the nation’s workers. In 1930 the correspond- 
ing figures were 3.3 million, or 0.05 per cent. 
In 1946 — a period of realignment of labor- 
management relations after the war — 116 
million man-days were lost, or 1.43 per cent 
of the total working time. In 1947 the figure 
had dropped again, to 34.5 million man-days 
lost, or 0.41 per cent of the total working 
time. In 1948 the loss was slightly less than 
in 1947. 

Yet the economic losses are not the only 
ones. The continuation of the conflict pat- 
tern may in the long run lessen industrial 
productivity and widen the differences in 
the class structure. In faa, Karl Marx 
argued that this sharpening of conflict was 
an inevitable step in the historical process 
which would end in the liquidation of cap- 
italian as a system. Actually what Marx 
prediaed for the highly industrialized coun- 
tries has not taken place. Rather, unions 
and management have tended to give up 
the pattern of conflict in favor of various 
forms of co-operation and accommodation. 

Accommodation. The settlement of 
strikes represents a form of accommodation, 
the features of which will vary with the rela- 
tive streigth of the opposing sides. In the 
early <kys of collective bargaining the loss of 
a strike sometimes meant the dissolution of 
die union. And in these cases the accom- 
modation often took the form of increased 
domination on the part of employers over 
riieir workers. Today, with big unions 
fighting big business, the relative strength is 
often fairly equal.^ Today strikes usually 
end in some kind of compromise or arrange- 

^ Oa the gfowffig powa* of labor unions, see 
Sumner SUchter, “Axe we beconnng 4 "I^abotistic* 
State?” Nm Yerk Timis h&y 16 , 1948. 
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ment in which the opposing aims of the 
two contestants are modified in the resulting 
contracts. 

Other forms of accommodation have a 
place in the disputes of workers with em- 
ployers. Arbitration and mediation are com- 
mon forms. Sometimes there is a voluntary 
arrangement to settle difficulties by a board 
made up of representatives of labor and 
management with third parties chosen by 
mutual agreement. Sometimes the state 
may establish some system of compulsory 
arbitration in conneaion with its efforts to 
outlaw strikes. 

Then, too, conciliation systems such as 
works councils or committees within plants 
are set up to bring about more peaceful 
settlement of difficulties between workers 
and management. Such programs may or 
may not have any relation to union-em- 
ployer contracts. But certainly these pat- 
terns reflect a mood of co-operation rather 
than conflict, and their growth in number 
and responsibility to settle difficulties be- 
speaks a shift: from the confliaive to a more 
tolerant and co-operative interaaional pat- 
tern in the relations of labor and manage- 
ment. 

Some other social processes. Co-opera- 
tion as well as competition and conflict is a 
feature of the economic order. In fact, 
when interindividual and intergroup oppo- 
sition establishes some kind of working equi- 
librium it represents in a very broad sense a 
kind of overall co-operation and /or accom- 
modation. But, more specifically, co-op- 
eration among the members is an absolute 
essential to the solidarity and effectiveness 
of the groups which make up the larger 
economic order. 

Then, too, co-operation is found in vari- 
ous associations of consumers and pro- 
ducers, described in chapter 14. We need 
not repeat the discussion here but should 
point out that consumers* co-operatives are 
fer less common in our urban factory- 
worker populations than they are among 
our fetrmers. In many European countries 
consumer co-operatives are widdy used by 
city dwellers. 
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Another important process in modem 
economy is that of differentiation of role, 
or division of labor, as it is termed in eco- 
nomic theory. Certain aspeas of differen- 
tiation in the economic order wiU be dis- 
cussed in chapter 27. 

Conflicting economic orders. On the 
wider front of variable cultural systems are 
found conflicting ideas and praaices re- 
specting the economic orders. Some refer- 
ence to this was made in chapter 4 in con- 
trasting and comparing democratic with 
totalitarian-authoritarian systems. It is ap- 
parent that the differences between the two 
culture systems, so far as the economic fea- 
tures are concerned, lie less in the strialy 
technological than in other aspects of their 
total culture. For one thing, the patterns of 
ownership and larger controls often differ. 
Under communism as practiced in Soviet 
Russia the political order has come to domi- 
nate and control the economic. To a lesser 
degree political dominance is seen in the 
socialistic pattern set up in Great Britain and 
elsewhere. 

Yet even in coimtries traditionally capital- 
istic there has been a steady intrusion of 
state controls into the economic order. 
Some people have come to call the emerg- 
ing patterns a ’ ‘mixed economy." This 
means a combination of private enterprise, 
co-operative industries, and government- 
owned industries as well as a variety of gov- 
ernmental controls over natural resources 
and over various economic praaices of 
private capitalism. 

Thus, viewed realistically, some of the 
differences in the economies of socialist as 
contrasted with capitalist societies are less 
sharp than might at first appear. However, 
there is no doubt considerable incipient, if 
not open, conflia as to basic values in so- 
cialism as against capitalism with respect to 
the forms and distribution of power in the 
national society and within the various 
groups and classes therein. For example, 
the place of partial as against overall na- 
tiond planning is one. Precisely at what 
points and to what extent the political order 
should or should not intrude itself into the 
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economic is another. Then, too, there is 
the crucial question of how to retain the 
long-accepted and expeaed civil rights of 
the individual and groups in the face of 
extended planning and control by the state. 
This is a particularly difficult challenge 


where there is general consensus that the 
national society and the national state are 
not coterminous. We shall return to ex- 
amine some aspects of this conflict when 
we discuss planning and control in the final 
chapter. 


Interpretative Summary 

1. The basic elements in modern economy are land or resources, labor, and capital. 
Yet the manner in which these are used and controlled varies in relation to systems 
of ownership and economic enterprise. 

2. The large corporation has become increasingly a dominant feature of modern cap- 
italism and socialism alike. It symbolizes certain basic features of mass society. 

3. In modem economy the labor force must be measured not merely in terms of sheer 
numbers but in relation to levels of skill and productivity. 

4. The morale and the productivity of the labor force, in turn, are affected, in capital- 
ist countries at least, by fluauations in the business cycle. No one has yet found a 
means of preventing such periodic modifications in the operation of an economy. 

5. The economic well-being of a society rests not only on the levels of production but 
upon the manner and kind of di^ibution of a society’s wealth. The differentials in 
income refiea variations in skill and in economic and political power. 

6. The history of the United States, like that of other advanced industrial societies, has 
been marked by a steady rise in the levels of living of the masses. Yet there are many 
unsolved problems relating to differentials in the welfare of the bulk of consumers. 

7. Present-day industrialized economy operates through the basic social processes of 
competition, conflict, co-operation, and differentiation. In addition, such derived 
processes as accommodation and stratification find a place. . 

8. Indusxial conflia, typified by the strike as a weapon of organized labor, continues 
to be an important cultural pattern in capitalist countries. Under the rigid controls 
of authoritarian states the strike is no longer tolerated as a right of the workers. 

9. Various forms of co-operation and conciliation are gradually replacing the conflict 
patterns which have long marked the relations of labor and owner-management. 

10. The economic orders of divergent cultural systems symbolize certain more serious 
conflicts in ideas as wdl as practices. How these conflicts may be resolved it is impossible 
to say at this juncture. 

Oassroom Aids ind Suggest^ Keading 
A. and Bx^dm 

1. What do economists mean by saying that Imiy lalw, and capital are the three essen- 
tials of an eccmomy? 

2. Define: proprietorship, partner^p, ccHporadon, money, credit. 

3- What makes the giant corpcaation so important m modern economy? 

4. WImu: is meant by the market? Is the New Ycffk Stock Exchange the market or a 
iharket? 

5. Whs^ isf meant by the business cyde? Why do many economists consider this one of 
the ctncid p^blems of modem ecoa^y? 

6. Whnt aie ^ msc^e cijfective measures of income? n ^ ^ 
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7. What problems does the consumer face in buying goods today that he did not face 
50 or 60 years ago? What protection has he in the face of advertising and other 
methods of '’high-pressure*' salesmanship? 

8. What forces are at work in the modern world modifying the earlier patterns of laissez- 
faire competition? 

9. What are the chief conditions which stimulate strikes? How have the demands of 
labor altered in recent years? What is the reason for this change? Trace the major 
steps in a strike. 

10. What elements, in capitalist as against socialist economies make for potential conflia 
between nations? What elements make for pacific agreements among them? 

B. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

T. W- Arnold, The folklore of capitalism. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. 

An insightful desaiption of the place of custom in the operation of capitalism. 

A. A. Berle, Jr., and G. C. Means, "Corporation,’* Encyclopedia of the social sciences, 4 : 414- 
423. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. 

The history and funaion of the corporation in Western culture. 

Herbert Heaton, "Industrial revolution,” ihid., 1932, 8 : 3-13. 

An excellent analysis of the industrial development of modern times, not a mere rehearsal 
of chronology. 

M. J. Herskovits, The economic life of primitive peoples. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1940. 

Important as showing the meaning of economic orders in nonliterate peoples. 

Sumner Slichter, The American economy: its problems and prospects. New York: Alfired A. 
Knopf, 1948. 

An excellent analysis of our capitalist economy, its trends and problems. 

Werner Sombart, "Capitalism,” Encyclopedia of the social sciences^ op. cit., 1930, 3 : 195-208. 

A full review of the development of capitalian and its chief features, largely from the 
author’s own professional standpoint; but very suggestive. 
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Sociological Aspects of the 
Political Order 


It is the proper function of political science 
to deal with the institutions and processes of 
government. Yet many political activities 
have considerable bearing on topics of in- 
terest to sociology. Among others these in- 
clude the relation of the national society to 
the state, the way in which the mores and 
public opinion influence political aaion, 
the place of political revolution in social- 
cultural change, the meaning of the rapid 
expansion of government, and the growth 
of the welfare state as related to the eco- 
nomic order. The sociology of international 
relations as related to peace and war will be 
dealt with in chapter 24. 

The present chapter will first discuss the 
nature of the political order. Second, it will 
consider the institutions and processes of 
government. This will be followed by an 
examination of the nature of gradual or 
evolutionary and of violent or revolutionary 
change. 

The Natore of the Politicai Order 

All sodetks, except those of simplest ex- 
tended kinship groupings, have some sort of 
larger, overall regulations dealing with the 
gen«:al welfare of the tribe or die commu- 
nity. These patterns rest on the idea or belief 
that certain acts come within puMic control. 
Usually there are certain groups oc persons 
who set up the rules and who act to see that 
they are enforced. In its broadest sense this 
wider regulatory force may be called tiae 
government. In the more rudimentary so- 
cieties such controls are largely infcmnal. In 
more complex ones they are both informal 
and formal. In general, the more comf^ex 
the community, the more formalized the 


controls tend to be. Such more definite 
organization is refleaed in special personnel 
— legislative, administrative, and judicial — 
whose function it is to operate the various 
control agencies. In the strict sense, the 
concept political order or government refers 
to these special regulations and the operat- 
ing personnel. 

The meaning of the political order will be 
clearer if we examine its roots. Political comes 
firom the Greek politikos, pertaining to the 
citizens of the state. In ancient Greece a 
citizen was a full member of the city-state 
with a certain role and status in public life. 
These stood in contrast to his culturally deep- 
rooted relations with his family, kin, and occu- 
pational or other associations. However, stu- 
dents of the time, like Plato (b.c. 427P-347) 
and Aristotle (b.c. 384-322), drew no sharp 
distinctions between the community or na- 
tional society and the state. To them the 
small, rather compact city-state was the * 'na- 
tional’* community as we know it. Persons 
who were not citizens, such as slaves and for- 
eigners, had no rights or duties with respect to 
city-state. 

The community obligation of the citizen is 
more dearly shown in the Roman res puhlica 
from res, meaning thing, affair; and puhlicus, 
meaning public, belonging to the public. 

puhlica had to do with regulating the rela- 
tions of dtizens in the community. The dis- 
tinction between public and private matters is 
historically important because it indicates the 
diift from kin^p to territorial basis of con- 
trol, from private vengeance to public pun- 
ishment, from small primary-group obliga- 
tions to larger ones based on secondary 
contacts. 

The nature and function ribe state. In 
modem rimes the political order is centered 
422 
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in the sovereign state. It is the core of con- 
temporary nationalism, as a social myth and 
as a set of praaices. The sovereign state has 
become the principal instrument of public 
order and refleas, in faa, the continuing 
need for some overall dominant agency of 
control in industrialized mass society. (See 
chapter 24.) 

At this point we may consider the stau as 
an organized and integrated power or force 
used in the management and control of the 
public interests of a national community. 
These usually include such things as external 
and internal security, justice, welfare, and 
varying provisions for freedom, depending 
on the nature of the state and the nation^ 
society. Also, the state has sole power to 
levy taxes to pay for these services. 

Some background factors. The state is, 
of course, a historical produa. Among 
others, the following are important faaors 
in its development: (l) As populations grew 
in numbers, further differentiation of func- 
tion probably led to a breakdown of former 
controls and the need for an extension of 
regulations to new areas of condua. (2) This 
meant a shift from family or kinship basis of 
social control to one founded on ^e larger 
coi^unity with a certain territorial basis. 
( 3 ) Particular individuals or groups or 
dasses served to set down the rules and put 
them into effea. (4) More integrated 
forms of government tended to arise as 
groups or sodeties were threatened, by, or 
fell into, conflia with other sodeties. This 
last-named was most important in the rise 
of more complex states. Warfare among 
groups makes for stronger in-group soli- 
darity. At just what historical point the state 
as a separate organization of power arose is 
hard to determine. Certainly many non- 
literate peoples had quite elatK>rate govern- 
ments: laws, rulers, and various agendes of 
control. Since our interest is in the modem 
state, we need not discus die origin of the 
state further.^ 

^ See R. H. Lowie, The origin of the stMe, New 
York: Harcoort, Brace & Ompany, 1927; aa<l W. 
C. MacLeod, The origfn an4 history of politics. New 
Ycwrk: jfofito Wiley & Sems, 1931» 


Institutions and Processes of 
Government 

It is a far cry from the simple tribal or vil- 
lage council of older men to the elaborate 
operations of modern government, and yet 
the sodal processes involved have much in 
common. They all revolve around the na- 
ture and use of power. First, someone or 
some group makes the rules and laws or at 
least standardizes those at hand without 
which there could be no order. This is the 
legislative funaion. Second, somebody or 
some group enforces the regulations. This 
is the executive or administrative function. 
Third, as a phase of enforcement there 
grows up some method of settling con- 
troversies where the meaning and applica- 
tion of the laws or codes are in question. 
This is the judicial field. 

Fourth, there is some means of relating 
the functions of these three state agencies 
to the cultural acceptances and expeaations 
of the larger society and its various associa- 
tions. Under representative demoaacy this 
is usually treated in terms of the interplay of 
the community and/or public, the party 
system, and the government. 

Legislative institutions and functions. 
The central purpose of legislative bodies is 
to make the laws which become the govern- 
ment controls of the society. Other chief 
functions are those of taxation and investi- 
gation of administrative personnel to see 
if it carries out the mandates of the legisla- 
ture. In some systems they may, on occa- 
sion, aa as a judicial body, as in the im- 
peachment of public oflScials. The legisla- 
tive institution ■— parliament, assembly, 
congress — set up to make the laws, usually 
does so on the b^is of some written or un- 
written constitution. Law-making, how- 
ever, may not be confined to the legislative 
body. In our system law is also made by 
judges in rendering court decisions, by ad- 
ministrative aaion, and by initiative and 
referendal schemes which permit direa 
legislation by the voters. 

In demoaatic countries legislators are 
elected by various systems of voting, 
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sometimes by direct and sometimes by in- 
direct methods, as when one legislative body 
chooses the members of another. Repre- 
sentation is usually on a territorial basis, 
such as the precinct, county, or other geo- 
graphic district. And in this country, at 
least, prospective legislators must live in the 
local residential area where they stand for 
office. It is deep in our culture that persons 
who live in one*s own neighborhood, city, 
or region will serve the public's interests 
best. The British have no such view but 
nominate and elect men to the House of 
Commons regardless of where their home 
address is. There is little doubt that the 
older theory of geographic locus breaks 
down under modern conditions. It reflects 
the primary-group culture from which it 
sprang. Today, individuals and groups be- 
lieve they should be represented in terms of 
secondary-group interests of their profes- 
sions, businesses, labor unions, and the like. 
toThat is sometimes called '*group represen- 
fcion," operated through the lobby and the 
■fessure group, shows that the modern legis- 
■bire must deal in problems other than 
pBiose which can be defined in terms of pri- 
mary groups living in limited localities.^ 

Ihe Soviet system of representation in 
terms of being a worker in a plant, or in a 
railroad system, or a memb^ of a labor 
union, or a farmer means a conscious recog- 
nition of the need to shift fixan a strictly 
territtmd to a more functional basis of rep- 
resentaiioct- Ig fea, our pressure group or 
lobby is a kibd of tUK>ffidd sov^ 

Judicial instttutioiis axid iftirtotiDus. 4 
stable state rests cm law^ acid JW is. but a 
form of sodal cootroi .throfugji ffite systemr 
adc application of the power of a polfticai 
agency in society. Law ina|^ies ^ee fea- 
tures: (l)it determinable rekdcaiship of 
cau^ and effeas or events in society; (2) a 
predictability of conduct based on this rela- 
ti<»iship» (3) a condition of general 
expectation and acceptance with reqpect to 
k^<q>^tions. 

*Sec Bepdjetspii Hesrriiig, rt^^nsmaHm m 

Cern^t^. Hopidm University 


While the law — constitutional, statute, 
or judge-made — fixes the rules of human 
conduct, conflias of interest constantly re- 
quire some adjudication. Hence courts are 
set up for this purpose, usually at two levels: 
those of original jurisdiaion and those for 
appeal, the latter being aowned by the 
nation's highest court of justice. 

Most court cases fall into two legal cate- 
gories: the criminal and the civil law. Crim- 
inal law deals with offenses against the public 
peace, morality, and order and is illustrated 
by misdemeanors and by more serious offenses, 
such as murder, treason, housebreaking and 
entering, and arson. Civil cases are suits at law 
between persons or between duly constituted 
associations, such as corporations. These re- 
late to such matters as enforcement of con- 
tract, titles to property, collection of debts, 
torts (which have to do with injuries of person 
to person which may lead to recovery of 
damages), guardianship of children, marriage 
and divorce, or many other controversies not 
related strictly to the public peace. 

The definition of what constitutes a crim- 
inal or a civil case depends on the culture. 
In many primary-group communities homi- 
cide or feuding was treated as a private, not 
a public, matter. Today these are crimes. 
The relation of the larger cultural setting to 
the definition of offenses, especially crim- 
inal ones, is important. For example, in 
revolutionary periods many acts become 
crimes which previously have not been so 
considered. Rights to public assemblage, to 
ftee ^)!eech, jury trials, and habeas corpus 
(the light to know by what law one is placed 
ujader dnress) are instances of legal provi- 
sions whjdh ofim disappear in revolutions. 

i 'Jht jsekttion and qualifications of indi- 
vidiyilsi to €^>ecate the courts vary with the 
qiitum. in An^o- American practice, judi- 
cial fiandions have been divided between 
those of inry ^d tbo^^ of |u<^ge, The jury 
system goes b^c|s; primary-group 

tbe<^ of depiocsra^^^ an individual ac- 
cused of crime has the ri^ to.be t^|ed by 
his fellows of equal status. Although our 
Jury system has much and 

tliere has been a^coo^a^ timd 0 
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criminal cases, it still represents an important 
link between the citizenry and their govern- 
ment.^ 

Executive institutions and functions. A 
third basic funaion of government is to put 
into effect the ‘'will*' or laws of the state. 
Where government is at all complex there 
are usually several levels of administrative 
power and function. First, there is the head 
of state. He may be eleaed by popular vote 
or derive his role and status from the diaa- 
torial patterns of a small clique or party. He 
is charged with the responsibility of enforc- 
ing the power of the state. In extreme cases 
the dictator-head may be both law-maker 
and law-enforcer, though this is less often 
the actual case than popular fantasy would 
have it. 

The head of the state usually has some 
kind of council or cabinet to advise him. In 
some cases the council itself is the head of 
the state in the sense that its decisions are 
binding, as in Britain. In others it is only 
advisory, as in the United States. In Soviet 
Russia the real head of the country is the 
Politburo of the Communist Party. It has 
no place in the published constitution. This 
is a case of single-party dominance of the 
executive and legislative functions. The 
various congresses and presidia are largely 
window-dressing for the real controls exer- 
cised by the Communist Party. 

The second-level administrators are the 
heads of major governmental departments 
or bureaus. They are charged with carrying 
out the executive policies determined by the 
head of the state and his advisers. Bdow 
this are several other layers of administrators: 
division and bureau dhiiefe, and a mass of 
specialists of various qualifications, duties, 
and responabilites. 

In demoaacies it was once common to 
draw practically all administrative personnel 
from membership of the political party in 
offipe. The ^)oii^ $yst^ is as old as the 
rule of dmoSf ^d ipis npc untoown qnder 

* J^ :Rose6e PoMd, and the 

IMt^ of 


authoritarian and dictatorial forms of gov- 
ernment. But as the duties of administrators 
became more complex and demanded spe- 
cial skills in an increasing number of cases, 
and as abuses of nepotism and the sinecure 
mushroomed, devices such as civil service 
were set up to check the spoils system. The 
aim and function of the civil service is to 
take public administration out of the hands 
of politicians and set up professional stand- 
ards in the selection and promotion of gov- 
ernment personnel. 

Yet mere administrative machinery, even 
if fed by specialists from civil-service rosters, 
does not necessarily give the highest effi- 
ciency. Nor is the spoils system always in- 
compatible with sound performance. Naive 
people too easily put their faith in external 
forms and ignore the substance of public 
service. Moreover, there is even some dan- 
ger that as the relative number of public serv- 
ants increases they may become politically 
minded and develop a new kind of spoils 
system. The whole issue is so pertinent that 
we must discuss it further. 

Administration and bureaucracy. Un- 
doubtedly the extension of government serv- 
ices (see below) has meant an inaease in 
the relative importance and role of the ad- 
ministrative in comparison to legislative and 
judicial branches. This shift has brought 
with it inaeased public concern with the 
nature of the administrative institutions and 
processes. 

Ideally an administrative system involves 
(l) a set of rules and regulations respeaing 
specified activities; (2) a given personnel, 
organized into some (3) hierardiy of au- 
thority, who (4) carry out the regulations 
(5) for the benefit of the public. With the 
growth of administrative functions in gov- 
ernment, these related patterns tend to take 
on certain characteristics of their own which 
are associated with the word bureauaacy. 

Originally the term bureaucracy referred 
to the administration of government by 
means of bureaus, that is, special function- 
ing units to care for such matters as taxation, 
police protection, communications, foreign 
rekrioGS and military defense, and a wide 
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variety of welfare duties assumed by the 
state. Today the term has come to mean 
certain unintended but nonetheless impor- 
tant features of political and other forms of 
administration. The most striking of these 
is the development of a set of self-perpetuat- 
ing culture patterns in which the means of 
public service often become ends in them- 
selves and in which the power interests of 
the administrative personnel are directed to 
their own self-proteaion rather than to satis- 
factory fiinaioning of the governmental 
agency as a public service. 

Some of the important features of bureau- 
cratic structure are: (l) The structure of ad- 
ministrative funaions, or the table of organ- 
ization*’ as military parlance has it, becomes 
so sacred that no deviation from it is per- 
mitted. ( 2 ) The fixed mles designed to facili- 
tate decisions tend to predominate at the ex- 
pense of variable situations. As bureaucratic 
members of the military are so fond of saying, 
‘"You can’t go wrong if you stick to the 
book,*’ that is, to the rules and procedures 
laid down by those in the higher echelons of 
authority. .(3) Such emphasis means a tend- 
ency to view various activities as fitting 
neady into predetermined and stereotyped 
categories. Everything has to be labeled, 
acted on, and reported in formalist fashion 
with no deviations. Hie flow of decisions 
may become so intricate, so trussed up in red 
tape, that the purpose or intent of the action 
may become completely secondary to the 
proper fulfillment of tte procedural rules. 
(4) This means high degree of impersonality 
in handling cases requiring adminikrative de- 
cyon. Hie bcareaucrat is a symbolic repre- 
sentation of his organization. He has no 
power of making personal decisions. 0) Such 
stress on **the book” and on cautious fddow- 
ing of the rules results in what Veblen apdy 
called ^trained incapacity,” that is, loss of 
flexibility to meet new situations. (6) As to 
personnd, they are chosen by examinations 
to prove their ability and training for the job; 
but once on the job they are protected by 
various regulations about permanent tenure, 
recurrent promotion, seniority, and retirement 
schemes financed by pension arrangements. 

The whole structure represents a jflxed and 
safe woild of action, iiiarked by rigid rules, 
mediodicai and impersemai execution of die 


same, and hence a prediaable outcome. 
Once such a scheme gets into operation it 
becomes extremely hard to modify it. 

The regimen set down in institutions has 
its counterpart in the human beings who 
operate the system. There is no neater illus- 
tration of the interplay of culture and per- 
sonality than in the field of bureauaatic 
administration. Let us note a few of these 
relationships.'* 

The competence needed for the job will 
vary with what is expected, and the incum- 
bent in a given office must come up to cer- 
tain standards. But once on the job there 
is pressure to be prudent, methodical, and 
precise in carrying on one’s work. One 
needs little or no initiative or imagination 
to perform, and responsibility is avoided by 
passing difificulr questions on to those above 
one in authority or by hiding behind the 
rules.® In fact, to demonstrate such qualities 
will likely lead to punishment of some kind, 
not a reward. Innovations are not welcome 
in a bureaucratic world. Rather, this world 
encourages and rewards timidity, conform- 
ity, and deference to higher authority and 
regulations. Living in a safe world, bureau- 
crats often show arrogance or indifference to 
their clientele. 

Thus the otherwise timid and routinized 
office-holder can show his power over others. 
Hiis is a feature of bureaucracy which indi- 
viduals conditioned td a culture of individ- 
ualism, personal appeal, and flexible deci- 

^ On the soddiogy and psychology of bureauc- 
racy, see Harold Laski, “Bureauaacy,” Encyclopdia 
ef th$ social scimees, 3 : 70~74, New York: The Mac- 
tmflan Company, 1930; B-. K. Merton, “Bureaucratic 
structure and personality,’* Social Forces ^ 1940, 
18 : 5fiO-5*^ (rejainted in part in Clyde Kluckhohn 
and H. A. Murray, eds., Fersonality in natstre^ society^ 
and csikme^ TO. 282-291, New York; Alfred A. Kno^, 
1948); also, fe. K. Marton, “Role of the intellectual 
in public bureaucracy,” Social Forces, 1945, 23 : 405- 
415; Philip Selznick, “An af^oach to a theory of 
bureaucracy,” American Sociological Fjtview, 1943, 
8 : 47~54; and Reinhard Bendix, “Bureaucracy: the 
problem and its setting,” ibid., 1947, 12 : 493-507. 

For a vigorous attack on bureaucracy as a ^tem, 
see Ludwig yoa Mises, Buremcracy, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1944; for a defense, see Paul H. 
Appleby, Big democracy. New York: Alfred A. 
lCn0|^, 1945; see also J. M. Juran, Bureatoracy: a cbal- 
lef^ to better mana^ment. New York: Harper & 
Bx>thers, 1944. 

® See ip, p. Lasswdli, Power and ^tonality, pp. 
89-91. New York: W. W. NortTO 8: Company, 1948. 
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sions find so frustrating in military service 
and in dealing with governmental bureaus 
generally. While bureaucratic features may 
arise in the economic order, at least under 
free enterprise individuals **can take their 
business elsewhere,'' With regard to most 
governmental services there is no place else 
to go. This is one of the most striking 
features of life in a highly planned social- 
istic society. (See chapter 32.) 

The qualities of timidity and conformity 
are also tied up with the deep wish for eco- 
nomic security. This, in turn, is satisfied by 
reason of seniority rights in pay and promo- 
tion and in pension rights. 

Finally, bureaucratic personnel often de- 
velops its own strong in-group solidarity. 
Despite the aim of professional civil service, 
all sorts of subtle and real power elements 
may come into play to build up one's bu- 
reaucratic following. The evidence of favor- 
itism in so-called merit-rating, on which 
promotion so often rests, is a case in point. 
A person in a higher position may do much 
for his favorites below him, or he may block 
many actions of any subordinates whom he 
does not like. In time the bureaucratic sys- 
tem comes to exist for itself, and itsmembers 
may become practically a hereditary caste 
which manipiilates the governments to its 
own ends. This is not likely to happen under 
democracy, Neverthele^, our administra- 
tive personnel might become politically 
oriented and by means of its voting strength 
and organization as a pressure group seek to 
dominate the larger political order to its 
own ends. 

While this trend has not been too evident 
in the United States, it is not absent. Cer- 
tainly the bureauaacy in Germany had a 
part in the swing to Nazism. It is a power- 
ful element in French politics. And while 
all the faas are not at hand, there is much 
evidence that a bureaucratic class is develop- 
ing under the dose supervision of the Com- 
munist Party in Russia, The Party leaders 
realize that control of the government ad- 
ministration — which there concerns bc^ 
the political and the economic life of the 
nation — is important if their dictatorship 
is to cominue. 


Such tendencies reflect the growing im- 
portance of managerial personnel in gov- 
ernment. Some believe there is a drift to- 
ward managerial revolution in politics as 
there is in private enterprise. This drift may 
be even stronger in totalitarian sodeties than 
under representative democracy because 
public service is a means of rewarding party 
members for their political adherence. This 
represents a spoils system on a vast scale. As 
a matter of fact, the experience of Fasdst 
Italy, Nazi Germany, and Soviet Russia 
shows the close linkage of party partidpa- 
tion and public-service personnel. 

In short, once the administration of gov- 
ernment — or of business, for that matter — 
becomes encrusted with bureaucracy, the 
system tends to perpetuate itself, unless 
some devices are set up to prevent it. Cau- 
tious and safe men pick men like them- 
selves for the jobs. There is a kind of em- 
pire-building of the timid to protect them- 
selves from the strong. They fear any in- 
roads upon their role and status by bold and 
ingenious people. Offidalism, like extreme 
ecdesiastidsm in the church, means that the 
form of the law remains but the * 'spirit,” 
the dynamic ftinaion, disappears. 

Suggested preventives to extreme bureauc- 
racy indude such items as (l) a more careful 
selection of personnel through merit; (2) a 
system of permitting publidty regarding ad- 
ministration and contact with public associa- 
tions aside from direct administrative func- 
tions; (3) the careful choice of political heads 
of departments and allowance for considerable 
flexibility as to policy-making; (4) decentral- 
ization of operations which will keep the ad- 
ministrative workers in dose contact with its 
constituency; (5) professionalization of the 
service and opportunities for invention of new 
methods and choice of means by the staff 
which will serve to stimulate interest in the 
creative possibilities of administration and 
away from rigid, bureaucratic formalism. A 
too-highly fixed system not ordy favors the 
safe and timid man but also provides a back- 
ground for the ultimate manipulation of such 
personnel by those who would use the bu- 
reaucracy for direct political ends. Therefore, 
(6) promotion should be made on merit, not 
merdy by seniority; and (7) an organic and 
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close relation between legislative and admin- 
istrative personnel should be maintained in 
order to prevent the isolation of one from the 
other. 

Whether such measures or others will 
serve to prevent the rise of a vast bureauc- 
racy as a feature of government in mass 
society remains to be seen. Certainly so far 
as representative democracy goes — as the 
author remarked to a group of federal ad- 
ministrators — ^'the basic question ... is 
how to delegate power and yet retain con- 
trol, that is, how to combine power and 
responsibility in our public servants. . . . 
We must never forget that the final arbiters 
of political policy and practice are the citi- 
zens themselves.*’ ® 

This leads at once into the fourth phase 
of the political order noted above, namely, 
the relation of the society to the state. 

The party system and the political 
process. There are two simple but basic 
aims in the field of political power. The 
first is to get into office — legislative, ad- 
ministrative, or judicial. The other is to 
stay in office. In democratic societies these 
purposes are institutionalized in the mul- 
tiple-party system. In authoritarian cases 
either a ruling class or a single party, which 
soon takes on the features of a stabilized 
ruling class, retains this power by various 
devices, sudi as physical force and projKt- 
ganda. 

Under Ae fonn^ system parties se^ 
efaricm at tim haiids d a majority of the 
dtizens under csmm rules laid down in the 
law and the mores. As a means of securing 
the g^ieral sipport or popular po- 

[itkai parties become organized in a hkr- 
aidbal fashicm and develop codes, leader- 
ship, tactics, and strategy for capturing elec- 
dcms, including membertitip drives, prop- 
aganda, and ^'getting out the vote.” As 
Walter Lippmann says, voting is a form of 

^Wtdm KMball Yooag, ‘The reiadon of the 
sdiiatiscmnr to the farscser and the estpert,” m 

for Washiogtoa Staff of 
Oct. 17-20, 1^. 
of AgdcsikHtal Esxmom- 
cs, 1^9- : . ^ ^ , 


”paper mobilization” of the latent power of 
the masses which may be expressed in public 
law and action by means of a legally deter- 
mined majority, that is, through the poten- 
tial force of large numbers. Moreover, the 
elected and appointed officials of the state 
take over the job of dealing more or less 
systematically and continually with prob- 
lems “which come to public opinion spas- 
modically and on appeal.” ^ 

While parties struggle in the larger public 
arena in an effort to get rid of their oppo- 
nents through elections, there are also often 
competition and faaional conflict within 
the party organization itself, aiming at dom- 
ination of policy. Since at best party organ- 
ization is loose and intermittent in effec- 
tiveness, inner cliques or “rings” develop, 
which furnish continuity between one cam- 
paign and the next. These political faaions 
are usually more thoroughly organized than 
the party itself. A familiar historical case is 
Tammany Hall in the Gty of New York. 

The most successful parliamentary gov- 
ernments have operated through the two- 
party system. In countries of many political 
parties, the conflicts for power are often 
hard to resolve in compromise and other 
accommodations. This is particularly true 
in periods of grave crisis, such as prolonged 
economic deprestions or w^. Tiis fact is 
amply demonstrated by events in Europe 
between the two world wars. 

Under ordinary conditions of stable so- 
ciety, wt^ a party is ekaed to manage the 
goveriment, it does not mean that the 
party defeated at the polls has no influence. 
It represents an in^rtant minority for the 
period — “His Majesty’s loyal opposition,” 
as the Briti^ phr;^ has it. It influences 
public opinion in favor of its countersug- 
gcsdonss to proposed legislarioii. It acts as 
a balance and an alert aitic of the party in 
power. Under demoaatic culture drfeated 
parties, then, do not take up arms to start a 
revolution, nor does the majority suppress 
the minoriy of the time by yiole|K:e. . BoA 
0pefate under mutually accepted^ ^es of 
die |>Qlftical game. In time p^rd^Jbaye 

Hew Yorki Tb& Macmtllan ^ . 
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to face the national community again to 
see which will be elected for a new term of 
office. 

The relation of the national community 
or public to the party system and govern- 
ment — at least under democracy as we 
know it — is featured by a number of im- 
portant theories and practices. The core of 
these is stated in what we call ''The Bill of 
Rights," including such items as the right 
of free speech, of free assembly, of petition, 
of trial by jury, of the writ of habeas corpus, 
and a number of others. The ideas and the 
practices which grow up around these in- 
dicate that in representative democracy the 
state is not identical or coterminous with 
the national society in which it is em- 
bedded. Under this theory, and in the 
words of the usual 4th-of- July oration, "the 
state is the servant, not the master, of the 
people.” These rights are a historical prod- 
uct though often regarded as divinely fixed 
or inherent in man. But however they may 
be interpreted, they mean that ultimate 
power in a democratic society rests with the 
citizens, not with the state.^ "^en we use 
the concept representative democracy as ap- 
plied to government, we mean just that. 
Individuals "repre^nt” the members of the 
national society and in the last analytis are 
responsible to them. The party system is 
but a convecjent device to impl^ent this 
basic relation^b^. 

This thesis, of course, is not uniformly 
and universally accepted. The philosophy, 
and especially the practice, of Nazism 
denied it. And in praaice, if not in terms of 
Marxian theory, Communist Party diaator- 
ship in Russia does not follow this principle. 

This is not to say that the single-party 
form of dictatorship, which is usually a 
small minority of the total society it rides, 
negleas the matter of support from the 
wider national society. Certainly modern 
dictators attempt to win popular support or 
tonfoicmity by education and propaganda 
as weP a^ hy coercion. They teiid to follow 
J&iiiavelli (1469^1527), who ad- 


vised dictators, in addition to providing 
themselves with ample military protection, 
to make a serious eflfort to win mass sup- 
port. In doing so, emotional appeals, ex- 
tensive promises as to future benefits -— 
tempered always with some lesser but more 
immediate advantages — and all the de- 
vices known to propaganda have been effec- 
tively used. Stable society and govern- 
mental order rest on human acceptances and 
expectations; and capable masters of men 
realize that to get this in revolutionary 
times, changes in attitudes, values, and 
habits in the masses miost occur. Although 
concentration camps, machine guns, and 
the secret police are effective in external 
controls, nothing but the minimum partic- 
ipation in life activities involving govern- 
ment can be expeaed unless there are favor- 
able inner convictions.® 

When a political party arises which aims 
at a complete overthrow of the present cul- 
tural order, we may have the beginning of 
an organized revolutionary movement. If 
successful, such parties usually destroy the 
rival parties, change the form of govern- 
ment, and institute a new social-economic- 
political order. 

We shall examine revolution below but 
only after discussiag the slower, more grad- 
ual changes in the political ordar. 

Gradual Change and the Political 
Order 

In highly dynamic periods, such as the 
present, the political patterns do not remain 
static. They are influenced by technological 
inventions, the breakdown of primary- 
group forms of living, and the related ex- 
tension of secondary and mass-society pat- 
terns of action. In particular these changes 
have been associated with an extension of 
governmental enterprise and controls. 

While there is no absolute standard with 
which to measure the nature, extent, or rate 
of any social-cultural changes, most stu- 
dents dminguish between the slower and 


' * Tdiitig, aid the ® Oi this and related points, see R. M. MacIver, 

sdii : . atos ! if . rese^t^ic^ and theory^” ^ The mb <tf especially chapter 8. New 

Atmman ^ctokgkai 1946, 11 ; 137^146; ^ York: The Macmillaii Company, 1947. 
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less disrupting modifications and those more 
sudden, violent, and disorganizing kinds. 
The fonner are often called evolutionary; 
the latter, revolutionary changes. This sec- 
tion will take up some aspeas of the former 
as they touch the political order, especially 
in the United States. 

The extension of government. One of 
the most striking changes in modern life is 
the growing intrusion of the government 
into areas of aaion long considered outside 
the direa scope of the state. This is partic- 
ularly true with reference to economic in- 
stitutions, but it is also evident in almost all 
important phases of our society. The man- 
ner in which the state tends to become the 
all-embradng controlling agent depends on 
the cultural values and practices of time and 
place. In most demoaatic countries it has 
moved chiefly in the direction of adminis- 
trative regulations of capitalistic enter- 
prises and of furnishing certain public serv- 
ices. In Britain, however, nationalization 
has begxm. But, on ±e whole, such trends 
have not disturbed very greatly, as yet, the 
familial, religious, and economic founda- 
tions of democratic societies. In authori- 
tarian countries the state has taken over 
property and economic enterprise entirely, 
with more and more regimentation and 
planning with respea to nearly every aspea 
of pubOc and private life. Perhaps the 
forms of control, however, are in the long 
run secondary to the meaning which these 
have for individuals and grcmps within the 
largar society. It is quite coacdvaUe that 
under our representative sf&em the idea 
may emerge that government is in essence 
administrative.^*^ If this became accepted 
in practice, the United States could move 
very easily into a totalitarnm pattern. On 
the other hand, if the essential divMon of 

Tbis -dew, ooce exptessed by G. C, Means, h 
shared by many American ecoQomists and political 
scieoasts. It is obvious that this standpoint has 
miach in common with the defense of the fascist 
stats as being essentially administtative, not legis- 
lative. For a summary statemait of Means’ views, 
see distriburioii of control and responsibility 
in a modem economy,” in B. E. Lippincott, ed., 
G ctf er nm e a t amird ef the economic order^ f '* 

University of Minnesota Press, 1935. 


governmental funaions into legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial remains, such a com- 
plete identification of government with 
administration may be prevented. These 
are basic matters of value, attitude, and 
action and must be taken into account in 
any sociological analysis of the state and the 
distribution of power. 

There are various ways of measuring the 
expansion of functions in the political 
order. The most obvious are increases in 
costs of government and in numbers of 
public personnel. Others are the growth in 
services and regulations. 

Regarding the first a few striking figures will 
reveal the magnitude of changes in our own 
country. From 1800 to 1940 the population 
of the United States inaeased 8 times, the 
federal expenditures 880 times. Or note an- 
other measure: In 1800 the per-capita expendi- 
ture of the federal government was about 
$ 1 . 45 ; in 1915 it had risen to $ 7 . 56 ; by 1940 
it was $ 71 . 49 ; and in 1948 , $ 268 . 23 .^^ These 
do not include costs of local and state gov- 
ernments, which have also risen enormously. 
An overall picture is revealed in the fact that 
in 1946 of the 194 billion dollars spent in this 
country, 65 per cent went for consumers" 
goods and services, 17 per cent for private 
gross-capital formation, and 18 per* cent into 
governmental expenditures for goods and 
services.^® 

Modem states do not depend on taxes 
alone to meet their costs but on borrowing 
as well. Another measure of rising expen- 
ditures in this country is seen in Figure 68, 
which shows the increase in the national 
debt firom 1929 to 1949- Surely depression 
and war are two conditions which foster in- 
creases in governmental costs. 

The increase in public employees at all 
levels of government is ano^er indicator 
oftheexten^onofthepoliticalorder. From 
1880 to 1940, for example, the number of 

These estimates are in ctarent dollars. During 
periods of war, of course, the costs always rise 
sharply. Thus, in 1945 the federal government 
spent $719.07 per ca|ata. See World almanac^ 1949y 
p. 267. New York: New York World -Tdegram, 
1949. 

“ United Statos statistical abstracts^ ,p. 273. 
Wasfaingtcm, D. C; Govemmetit Ptintme Cffice, 
1948, 
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persons on the federal payroll increased 
nearly three times as fast as did the total pop- 
ulation. During the war (1945) the total 
number of federal employees rose to 
3,649,769. In 1948 it was still over 
2 , 110 , 000 .^^ 

The general social-cultural setting for the 
expansion of governmental operations, as 
measured by costs, are: the extension of 
territory, the growth of population, and 
especially the increased sense of public re- 
sponsibility for the welfare and security of 
individuals — conditions themselves arising 
out of our complex technological culture. 

From the very outset, the government 
provided such minima of services to the 
citizens as proteaion, through courts and 
police powers, of person and property, a 
standard monetary unit, a system of fixed 
weights and measures, postal services, and 
certain aids to build highways and improve 
waterways. Later a wide variety of inspec- 
tional services were set up for food, water, 
housing, and other necessities. Since one of 
our basic expectations was an enlightened 
citizenry, it was soon realized that educa- 
tion should be taken out of the hands of 
private corporations and the church and put 
into governmental hands. (See chapter 19.) 
More recently a whole host of welfare serv- 
ices has been established. (See below.) 

Our Constitution provides tiat the fed- 
eral government shall not only protea pri- 
vate property, establish a stable currency, 
and enforce contracts but regulate, if neces- 
sary, interstate as well as foreign commerce. 
In addition, vague but nonetheless potent 
police powers give the state the right to 
legislate with regard to safety and general 
welfare. 

Tariff were long used not only to raise 
revenue but to protea American industry. 
So, too, entrepreneurs constandy sought 
advantages over their rivals — - through su- 
perior techniques of production, better ac- 
cess to raw materials, lewder methods of 
marketing gDods, what not. As a result, 
in many fidds monopoly began to replace 
competition as described by the theorists. 
In addition to growing monopolies cut- 

^ New York Timesy November 12, 1948. 
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throat competition, the watering of stocks, 
and excessive charges for economic service 
led to a good deal of public clamor to have 
the government step in to regulate certain 
aspeas of private enterprise. 

The demands for relation were usually 
phrased in terms of ‘^public interest’' as 
against '^private interest," but actually the 
struggle was largely that of certain segments 
of the population against others. For ex- 
ample, during the last quarter of the 19th 
century, American farmers felt that grave 
injustice was done them by the railroads 
with their system of high charges and re- 
bates. In similar vein small enterprises, 
pushed to the wall by growing trusts, de- 
manded relief in the form of regulations 
making possible free competition — in line 
with the theory of laissez faire, on which all 
had been nurtured. From this came the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, estab- 
lished in 1887. Then followed in 1890 the 
Sherman Aa, designed to prevent mo- 
nopoly and restore competition. 

In time two trends emerged in reference 
to governmental attempts at regulation. It 
became apparent that the economic forces 
were making for large-scale ownership and 
operation. The former was seen in the de- 
velopment of the giant corporation and in 
the emergence of mass-production and 
mass-selling methods. The second faaor 
was the recognition of what is politely 
termed "natural" monopoly. It became 
evident to all that certain kinds of services. 

Data from World almanac y 1949 y p. 268, from 
reports of the United States Treasury. 
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Earnings of Persons Employed in the Continental United States, January, 
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such as the provision for water, light, power, 
and local transportation, did not conform 
to the competitive thesis, that rival enter- 
prises striving to fiimish such goods and 
services to the public led to wastefulness 
through duplication of effort. 

As a result, former legal rigidities be^in 
to give way. Under the brcmd concept of 
the "‘rule of reason,” allowances were made 
for certain types of monopdiy, and the legal 
restraints were interpreted as bearing only 
oa ""onreasonabie"^ monopoly. With refer- 
ence to natural HKmopc^ies, the nend in 
legislation thetieaffeer was toward regulation 
of rates and conditions of operation rather 
than legal in^ence on free competition. 

The nature and extent of further gpvem- 
meatai reguktioi^ since 1890 have fluc- 
tuated somewhat with the state of the busi- 
aess cycle, the relative strength of various 
pressure groups (espedaliy those represent- 
fenn, big-buriness, and labcar-union in- 
tereto), mi the drift of public opinion re- 
gaidk^ ^ of government in gaieral- 

The of the present century 

saw thb of programs to 


conserve such natural resources as timber 
and water. So, too, the Qayton Act and 
others lengthened the earlier antitrust laws. 
But it was the depression of the 1930*$ 
which stimulated the most striking gro-wth 
of governmental services and regulations. 
These concerned agriculture, business, and 
labor as well as larger community interests 
as to social security and health. I^t us note 
some of the more important of these; 

The decline in farm prices and other prob- 
lems in agriculture stimulated a number of 
federal measures. Among others were the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration Act 
(AAA), set up in 1933 to subsidize certain 
OHiimetcial farm groups, and the Federal 
Security Administration of 1937, aimed at 
rehabilitation programs for certain depressed 
farmers. The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration provides funds to help install electrical 
equipment in rural areas. So, too, various 
credit and crop insurance agencies were 
estaHiriied. 

Aid to business was first tried in 1933 in the 
National Industrial Recovery Act (MitA), 

^ Pr^jared from Social Seatrii^ BsilMi, 1944, 7, 
no. 2:2^ WasMngtoo, D, C. ; Fritting 

OflSoe. ^ ^ ^ ■ 
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later declared unconstitutional. This was our 
first serious move towards a state-regulated 
but privately owned economy. While it had 
support from certain business interests, it was 
too drastic a change for most people. In fact, 
the scheme had many features of corporate 
regulation then in vogue in fascist countries. 
Less severe changes, but nonetheless some- 
what opposed by business, were measures to 
insure bank deposits and to regulate more 
closely the operations of the investment and 
stock market. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, designed to help refinance busi- 
ness enterprises, was welcome, especially to 
certain big-business groups. 

With regard to labor, various efforts were 
made to ofifeet the effects of prolonged unem- 
ployment. These included the Qvil Works 
Administration, the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, and the Works Projects Administra- 
tion. The public costs of these are shown in 
Figure 69 . 

Not only was an attack made on problems 
of unemployment and financing, but through 
the National Labor Relations Act of 1935 
(Wagner Act) and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 the federal government undertook 
to render direct assistance to the demands of 
the laboring classes. The former, under the 
National Labor Relations Board, was designed 
to assist workmen in organizing for collective 
bargaining with employers. Under the Com- 
merce clause of the Constitudon, the latter 
was passed to provide for certain minima of 
wages, hours, and wcddng conditions in any 
enterprise producing gcx)ds for interstate 
commerce. 

In 1947 the former law was considerably 
amended by the Labor Ivlanagement Act (Taft- 
Hartley Act). It provided among other things 
for publication of financial records of unions 
and restricted certain union practices per- 
mitted or not forbidden in the Wagner Act. 
But the powerful labor unions developed 
strong opposidon tp the Taft-Hartley law. In 
fact, the conflict oyer l^gisladon doling with 
labor-imwgj^ent ret^^ is an exc^^t 

it probably ptela^ lto drift in the 

United Stsiteshdt icWf fethet regula- 

tions but toward arid more distinctly 
state-^)onsored socialisdc programs. 

With respect to the larg^ conimunity, vari- 
ous federal and state agencies to aid housing 


have been established. (See chapter 15.) 
more far-reaching are the programs sec up 
under the Social Security Administration. This 
agency has charge, among others, of the fol- 
lowing: old-age and survivors* insurance, un- 
employment insurance, public assistance, ma- 
ternal and child health and welfare, and aid for 
crippled and other handicapped children. 

The state as owner-operator. It is only 
a short step from providing funds for works 
programs, relief from mortgage burdens, 
housing, and the like to outright state 
ownership and operation of various enter- 
prises. Americans early realized that the 
central government had a major interest in 
such matters as the manufacture of military 
supplies and the maintenance of harbors 
and waterways. Local units have long since 
assumed provision for water and sewage 
disposal. In fact, Adam Smith (1723- 
1790 ), the Scottish philosopher-father of 
laissez faire, recognized that such enter- 
prises were not susceptible to the mechanics 
of free competition. But from public water 
supply it is but a step to provision for gas 
and electricity and for local transportation. 
In many dries in this country public owner- 
ship of such enterprises has long been ac- 
cepted. Yet the trend toward public own- 
ership by the federal government began 
only in recent years. The integration of 
electric-power facilities into larger regional 
units — under giant corporations — gave 
rise to agitation for federal regulations and 
in some quarters for federal ownership. The 
mc^ conspicuous example of this trend is 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, set up in 
1933 . Of course, the purpose of the TVA 
is not only to produce electric power but 
to conserve natural resources. 

A more dear-cut case of state ownership 
and operation — aside from examples of 
wartime necessity — is die production of 
atomic energy. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, established in 1946, has complete 
control of the sources of fissionable materi- 
als, their production, and utilization. Some 
plants are under its direct management, 
others under its dose supervision. Large- 
scslc research in all phases of nudear physics 
is also under its direction or subsidy. 
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When we dispassionately consider these 
examples of our own expanding govern- 
mental action, we must realize that great 
changes have taken place though in a peace- 
ful evolutionary fashion. When we look 
abroad we find either outright ownership 
and management or a complete regimenta- 
tion and control in similar fields. In Britain 
the Labor Government, during the early 
years of its regime, nationalized banking, 
coal mining, and transportation. Its policy 
has been a gradualist one, the full implica- 
tions of which are not yet clear, ^viet 
Russia allows only a modicum of private 
enterprise and personal ownership of prop- 
erty. Nazi Gcrmzxiy co-ordinated her 
economy around a militarized society with 
an aim at total controls inside and an ex- 
panding, exploitive conquest of the world 
outside. The representative democracies 
have not yet moved as far toward planning, 
regimentation, and overall state control as 
the diaator countries, but the trends toward 
inaeased and co-ordinated controls by the 
state are nevertheless in evidence. (See 
chapers 31, 32.) 

While some of these shifts have been of a 
slow and evolutionary kind, others have 
come about through more violent methods. 
Let us turn to examine the nature of the 
latter. 

Revolutionary Conflict and Changes 
in Government 

While dbe term revdudcm has been used 
in a wide variety of saises, its more re- 
striaed meaning relates to a basic ^ift in 
the locus of political power brought about 
by violent overthrow of an existing govern- 
ment. New forms of political organization 
appear, new laws replace old ones, new 
dasses come into potitions of dominance, 
and often new economic or other patterns 
a{^>ear. The essence is the sharp change 
in the ftocms and diOTibution of political 
power, hk general, it is largely a matter of 
the ;^)eedmg-up of cultural ch^ges already 
under way m a particular society. In revo- 
lution siidi cto^es are set in motion by 
open conffict. 


Such conflias, like others, take place 
within a cultural framework. In our own 
Western history, at least, four background 
factors played a part in political revolutions. 

Background factors. There is a desire for 
improved economic conditions, which im- 
provement it is believed can only be brought 
about by violent overthrow of those in 
power. In agricultural societies land hunger 
and the wish to escape heavy tolls, taxes, 
dues, and rents to landlords are often prom- 
inent stimuli to revolt. In urbanized, in- 
dustrialized societies workers may organize 
to seize the means of production and to 
control the state which they regard as not 
contributing to their interests. However, 
revolutions are not born of abject poverty 
and misery but by a rise in the level of hope 
and aspiration of the masses, which itself 
comes from relatively better conditions than 
existed before. The peasants and city 
dwellers in prerevolutionary France were 
better ofiF than like classes elsewhere in 
Europe. In the case of both prerevolu- 
tionary France and prerevolutionary Russia, 
the peasants already owned one third of the 
land. The American colonies in 1776 were 
better governed than they had been in 1700. 
In spite of economic and industrial dislo- 
cation in Russia during World War I, the 
lot of the dty fiiaory workers and peasants 
was doubtless improved over the conditions 
12 years before, vdien the abortive revolu- 
tion of 1905 took place. To be completely 
beaten down will not lead to revolt but to 
retignation to the fates. In short, revolu- 
tions are not made by downtrodden masses 
who cannot and will not stand any more 
repression. As Lyford P. Edwards says, *'The 
emotion which furnishes the driving power 
of revolution is hope, not despair.” 

Associated with die wish for land and 
wealth and improved levels of living go 
desires for more political rights, higher social 
^atus, and in some instances religious free- 
dom. The particular goals sought will, of 
course, depend on the cultural setting. 

LTford P. Edwards, The natural history of revdltr- 
tiem, p.35. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1927. 
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In this connection, also, the very ideas of 
revolutionary change grow out of prior in- 
tellectual advances. The Renaissance, the 
Reformation, and the scientific progress of 
the early modem period, along with colonial 
and economic expansion, laid the intellec- 
tual groundwork for the various revolutions 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. The con- 
cepts of natural law and of natural rights, 
the critical attitude toward religious insti- 
tutions, the growing belief in individualism 
and democracy, and the undermining of 
the idea of the divine right of kings were 
among important new ideas which con- 
tributed to revolutionary movements. 

Yet revolutions are not set in motion 
automatically by depressed economic condi- 
tions nor by demand for rights and statuses. 
The demands have to be made vocal and 
specific by leaders and organizations pre- 
pared to take action. In the inception of 
revolutionary movements leadership is 
likely to be of an intellectualistic nature and 
by the organizations of liberal and reformist 
type. Later, if the movement advances, 
leadership passes to agitators and men of 
aaion and to organizations operating along 
military lines ready to seize power by vio- 
lence. The general strike has often been a 
preliminary step to the actual outbreak, and 
such an event can be developed and ma- 
nipulated only by a solid phalanx of revolu- 
tionists. 

Accompanying these other factors is the 
emergence of a new social myth to replace 
the one which lent supp<Mt to the older and 
would-be-discarded institutions. In fact, 
the intellectuals and liberal organizations 
just noted often unwittingly serve the pur- 
pose of criticizing and undranining the <rid 
myths and thus prepare the masses for the 
indoctrination of new ones made along rev- 
olutionary lines. The old order is desaibed 
as '*bad,” "evil,'* "corrupt,'* and "deca- 
dent." The new myth promises "land for 
the landl^^* a "job for evaybody," "1000 
years of peace*'; in short; new heaven and 
a new earth." 

Those who would retain the status quo 
may attempt to ofet the new mythology 
by reforms, by developing new slogans of a 


better day, accomplished by peaceful, legal 
means. But frequendy these very methods 
are associated with half-hearted suppression 
of freedom of discussion and organization, 
which but serves to stimulate ^ther the 
revolutionary activities. 

Stages in the revolution itself. It is 
against such background changes that the 
revolution proper takes place. Among other 
features are these: 

(1) There are a growing attention to a 
few basic issues and a consolidation of va- 
rious groups or interests into those for or 
against a revolutionary change. What has 
been called the "oppression psychosis" of 
the masses becomes more acute, and the 
minority organization guiding the revolu- 
tionary operations prepares for the time 
when it can seize the reins of government. 

(2) The outbreak of violence itself is 
often accompanied by strikes, prolonged 
unemployment, food shortages, and wide- 
spread disorder — diflSculties which the tot- 
tering government is unable to meet and 
solve. Frequently the first shift in legal and 
political power consists in the removal of 
the reactionary and conservative govern- 
ment by liberal or moderate revolutionary 
groups. At least this was a preliminary step 
in the French, Russian, and German revo- 
lutions of modern times. But, as a rule, 
tiiese temporizing and half measures do 
not solve the problems as now defined by 
the more extreme revolutionaries and their 
supporters. As a result, the latter in time 
seize the state and drive out the liberals, as 
the latter did the old and time-worn govern- 
ment. In order to accomplish this more 
radical step autoaatic force is necessary. 
This means control by a dictator and a small 
determined elite at the top. By propaganda 
and careful organization the revolutionary 
minority secures the support of the masses 
for more vigorous measures. And, if well- 
handled, the masses in turn identify them- 
selves with this new-foimd strength and 
lend it their support. 

(3) The seizure of the government, of 
•the productive system, of the means of com- 
munication and transport, and of every 
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other essential feature of a society may be 
found necessary if the extremist group is to 
succeed. But successful revolutions are not 
made by a rabble that storms the Bastille or 
fights in the streets. Mob violence in revo- 
lutions is far less significant and far less 
bloody than most people imagine. Rather, 
co-ordinated military action is undertaken 
either by such political-party armies as the 
Italian Black Shirts or the Nazi Storm 
Troopers, or by the converted soldiers and 
sailors of the Russian military forces under 
Bolshevik leadership. 

In the consolidation of power it is often 
necessary to resort to terrorist methods. 
However, the reign of tenor is not uncon- 
trolled mob action but just what it says: a 
retgn or rule of terrorism with a view, first, 
to destroying divisive elements; second, to 
integrate power; and, third, to convince 
everyone, inside and outside the country, 
that the revolution is a fait accompli. 

The reign of terror is generally concluded 
by the same forces that set it in motion. 
\^en the counterrevolutionary armies are 
defeated, when something approaching uni- 
fication of power within the country is 
establi^ed, when malcontents are silenced, 
converted, cx driven out, there is little need 
to continue the terror. Of course, as an 
event it lingers cm in the myths and legends 
of the masses, and the threat of reinstating 
it is often eflfective for years in quelling 
organic opposition — wimess Nazi Ger- 
many and Russia* 

The new order. The final feature of the 
revolution, of course, is the consolidaHon of 
political power. The legil m.d govern- 
mental machinery is put into new hands. 
Interestingly enough, all revolutions pro- 
duce dieir own particular rationalizations or 
explanations for this redistriburion of power. 
The change is excused in terms of public 
wd&re, on the grounds that the power of 
the owners and exploiters was being abused 
and that harddups and violence were neces- 
sary, ia this way the confiscation of prop- 
erty Is mack lawi^ and proper by conscious 
and revision of the mores and 

the leg^ bodes* : ' 


There follows still further settling-down. 
The changes initiated in violence are grad- 
ually modified so as to tie up with those of 
the prerevolutionary culture. The activities 
of the revolutionary agitator and organizer 
of undercover conspiracy give way to 
needed legislative aaion, executive policy- 
making, and run-of-the-mill administrative 
work. In time there rises to the top of the 
social structure a whole new crop of indi- 
viduals who knew nothing of the older 
periods of prerevolution and the strife 
which took place in the overthrow of the 
former government. They become con- 
cerned with making the new system work — - 
and it is seldom as new as the revolutionists 
themselves imagined it would be. In short, 
the national society tends to settle down; 
the old culture tends to absorb the new to 
form slightly, not greatly .altered, patterns; 
and life moves along. 

Of course, if the new government under- 
takes widespread peacetime changes, more 
or less under enforced planning, as was the 
case in Soviet Russia, the subsequent impact 
of the revolution may be very great. There 
is no doubt that the rapid industrialization 
of that country and the striking shift from 
the old fanning to collective agriculture 
meant more changes in a shorter time than 
occurred, let us say, in the industrialization 
of Britain, western Europe, and the United 
States. It is equally important to note that 
some of die difficulties in Russia as well as 
the gains may be laid to the door of such 
rapid industrialization quite as much as to 
tbe particular political theory of the Com- 
munist Party. It is extremdy difficult to 
disentangle theoretical Marxian economics 
and Communist Party programs from the 
whole rapid change involving industrial- 
ization, uibanization, and other features of 
mass society and its culture. These aspects 
of the Russian case are rather a particular 
hist«ical component in the total process. 
Hiey do not alter the general pattern cf 
political revolutions just described^ ; 

Tile drift toward statism. ConSiet a^o- 
ciated vdth revolution bfin^ j^^ply into 
focus die t^tiondiip of tM4 to 
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social-cultural change. While the gains 
usually fall far short of the anticipations of 
the radical theorists and agitators, there is 
no doubt that such extreme upheavals have 
played an important part in giving new 
direaion to culture and in dtering the 
forms and distribution of power. In some 
ways modern, totalistic, international war- 
fare produces even greater, though perhaps 
somewhat dijSFerent, kinds of changes. (See 
chapter 24.) 

Yet, taking the long view of history into 
account, one may raise the question as to 
whether the continuation of the pattern of 
violent conflict, either within a given na- 
tional society — as between labor and man- 
agement — or between sovereign nation- 
states, produces the results which might be 
achieved by competition and co-operation 
operating under certain agreed-upon rules. 
This is not to imply that mankind is likely 
soon to give up all forms of conflict. It is 
a matter, rather, of limiting these to more 
sublimated forms, in the meantime trying 
to develop various accommodative arrange- 
ments which will restore needed balance or 
equilibrium when the struggle of various 
groups has unsettled a given national 
society. 

The diflSculty with revolution as with 
other intense and violent conflict is that the 
end-results may make for worse’ concKtioos 
than existed previously. It is here that 
democracy seems to offer something su- 
perior to authoritarianism. As ^ have 
indicated earlier in this chapter and in 
chapter 4, the dear recognition in theory 
and practice that the national community 
is not identical with the state may help to 
fcarestall resc»t to violence. Also, it should 
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make for realization that the welfare of the 
whole national sodety or community shall 
take precedence over the interests of spedal 
and smaller groups, be they those of owner- 
management, labor unions, radal or polit- 
ical minorities, or other. 

Among others there are two things which 
encourage demands from the general public 
for further extension of goverrunental con- 
trol: the cyclic and severe breakdowns of 
the economic order and the trend toward 
monopolies, of both management and or- 
ganized labor, which result in wasteful 
struggles. 

So long as demoaacies continue to hold 
to the basic prindple that the national com- 
munity is dominant over the state we are 
not likely to experience such complete and 
minute controls. Yet the drift toward stat- 
ism is strong. One of the test cases of our 
own time is that of Great Britain with her 
mild and gradualist sodalism. Will she be 
able to extend nationalization of industry 
and business without sooner or later under- 
mining the rights which have so long been 
assodated with that free and democratic na- 
tional community? With us some kind of 
mixed economy, that is, a balance of state 
controls and even state ownership with the 
free-market system, seems to be emerging. 
As ^>engler neatly puts it, 'Shedher the 
stare will ’’once again take over econoamcs*' 
may well depend "'upon whether nam can 
esntblish enough litde kxdalisms to allay 
the damor for one big sodalism/' ^ 

For an exceHent aftalysis of the drift toward 
statism as related to the economic order, see J. J. 
Spengler, ‘The role of the state,” etc.. The Journal 

Ecommic History ^ supplement VII, 1947: Tie tasks 
cj economic history, pp. 123-143. 

“ Ibid., p. 143. 


Interpretative Summary 

1. The Slate is co®d of th^ poMticai order. 

2. The state is rmt identical and cotaminous with the national community or national 

sodety., Utider political organization this separation is most dearly 

recognized. 

3. In autiiotitarian sy^ems thare is today pressure to bring about an identity of com- 
munity and state. This very feet is partial demonstration that the power of the state 
does ultimately rest on the national sodety. 
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4. The functions and powers of government are pretty much the same in every type of 
state and concern legislation, administration, and adjudication. Under authoritarian- 
ism these funaions are frequently combined in the hands of the small ruling elite. 
Under democratic systems they tend to be dispersed among a wide variety of groups. 

5. Social-cultural change in government, like other changes, takes place at differing 
rates. Slower changes are called '^evolutionary**; more rapid, "revolutionary.” 

6. Political revolution means violent overthrow of existing government and rather wide- 
spread changes in the political, economic, and social order generally. 

7 . Revolutions appear to go through certain cycles or stages, at least if we judge by 
examples from Western history. 

8. There is considerable evidence that the actual changes brought about by revolution 
were much less extensive and complete than the revolutionary theorists, agitators, and 
manipulators said they would be. Cultural inertia and cultural lag are more potent 
than many imagine. 

9. Whether induced by slow and evolutionary change or by violent and revolutionary 
change, there seems to be a cultural drift toward statism. 

Qassroom Aids and Suggested Reading 
A. Questions and Exercises 

1. What is meant by the political order? Compare it with the economic order. 

2. Define state, government, sovereignty, nationalism. 

3. Discuss the state as a cultural pattern. How do you account for the absence of the 
state in rudimentary societies? 

4. What are the traditional three functional agencies of government? Which of these 
is gaining ground as to importance in modem society? How do you account for this? 

5. By what means do the members of the national community keep control of their 
government? What branch of government is most important in this? 

6. What is the function of the political-party system in a demoaacy? 

7. What is the fc^c problem associated with a growing bureaucracy? Why do many 
writers ^consider a growing bureaucracy a serious threat to free and sound government? 

8. What ^tuations stimulate the growth of state regulations and activities in the United 
States between the two worid wars? 

9. Name and comment on the most important background faaors in revolution. 

10. Trace the principal steps in a revolutionary movement. 

11. How may one td^ when a revolution is over? Illustrate from American, French, and 
Russian revdutiom. 

12. Write a shc^i: critique on the growth of statism in the modem world. 

B, Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in die footnotes in this chapter, the following are sugges- 
ted for supplementary reading; 

T. W. Arnold, Symbols of government. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. 

A companion piece to his Folklore of capitalism^ in which the author describes and 
analyxes the meaning of political symbols. 

D. W. Brogan, The free state: some considerations on Its practical value. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1945. 

An essay the nature and meaning of democracy. Thou^ written under wartime 
stimulaticm, it contams some telling interpretationds^ 
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Sebastian de Grazia, The political community: a study of anomie. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1948. 

A study of the psychology of political belief and behavior in mass society, with special 
reference to anonymity, impersonality, and loss of earlier nonlogical values, A most stim- 
ulating discussion with implications which reach beyond the traditional scope of politics. 

Peter Drucker, The end of economic man. New York: John Day Co., 1939. 

Traces and analyzes the shift from period of relatively free enterprise to statism, 

Frank H. Knight, Freedom and reform, essays in economics and social philosophy. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1947. 

A coUeaion of incisive papers on science, democracy, ethics, religion, planning, and 
social action as related to the economic and political orders. 

H. D. Lasswell, Politics: who gets what, when, how. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1936. 

A realistic study of political processes and manifestations of power. 

Charles E. Merriam, Systematic politics. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 

A review of the nature and functions of government by one of America s leading polit- 
ical scientists, full of insight, telling example, and sound interpretations. 

Alfred Meusel, ‘'Revolution and counter-revolution,’* Encyclopedia of the social sciences, 
13 : 367-376. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 

A good review with a slight touch of Marxianism. 

G. H. Sabine, “State,” ihid., 14 : 328-332. 

A Sound and critical review. 

W. J. Shepard, “Government,” ihid., 1932, 7 : 8-15. 

A full review marked by incisive interpretations. 

R. C. Snyder and H. H. Wilson, Roots of political behavior. Introduction to government and 
politics. New York: American Book Company, 1949. 

An excellent coUeaion of seleaions dealing with the nature and funaion of the state, 
government, and political parties. Attention is also given to the relation of these to the 
dass struaure, population problems, and economics. The authors provide a sound inter- 
pretation to each ^apter. 



War, Peace, and International 
Relations 


Recuilrbnt struggle between sovereign 
nation-states has marked most of recorded 
history. Nor is there much sound reason to 
assume that the world has seen the last of 
war. The large and powerful nation-states 
of today have not yet developed any very 
satisfactory accommodations to keep the 
peace. And yet man has now devised the 
most lethal weapons of all time: various uses 
of nudear fission as in the atomic bomb and 
the dispersion of radioactive substances, 
baaerial and chemical weapons, and others. 
The threat to the very existence of the 
spedes itself from a world-wide application 
of such devices is no longer a mere fantasy. 
Over against these dangers must be placed 
the fact of growing cultural, espedally eco- 
nomic, interdependence of nations and re- 
gions on each other. Moreover, humani- 
tarianism and belief in the possibility of a 
world order continue strong. Leaders and 
masses everywhere seem to want peace. 
But difiGsreaces arise when plans to a^eve 
such order are presented or tried. 

lie first part of ri^ present chapter will 
discuss such topics as sovereignty and na- 
dcxialism, the cydes of war and peace, and 
various cultural and personal Bspocts of war. 
Then we will take up the sociai-cultuial and 
other elements making for peace and worid 
order. 


Sovereignty and Nationalism 

The present problem of peace or war is 
bound up with the contradiaioa between 
the cultural interdependence of 

nations and peoples and the persistence of 
stroc^ bdl^& and practices revolving around 
sovoDdfgpty and natmnaiimi. Let us see 
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what is meant by these two patterns of 
thought and action. 

Doctrine and practice of sovereignty. 
The essential feature of sovereignty relates 
to a particular locus and organization of 
power. As a dogma and a practice sover- 
eignty has had an important place in mod- 
em history. The breakup of European feu- 
dalism and the transition to modern culture 
patterns were marked, in part, by the rise 
of the nation-state. This was brought about 
by the subjection of the feudal lords to a 
central monarch who unified and extended 
his control over increasingly large terri- 
tories. The sovereign — from which the 
word sovereignty comes — was the locus of 
final power. The doctrine of the divine 
right of kings was but a rationalization of 
this faa, just as its dissipation later was evi- 
dence of a shift in the source of ultimate 
authority which came with the rise of rep- 
resentative democracies. 

Sovereignty as an attribute of the state, as 
representing the concentration of neces- 
sary authority to establish and maintain a 
political order, was cmdal in the rise of the 
modem state. DiflSiculries arise, however, in 
actual practice over die question as to 
vriied^ sovereignty is unlimited or, on 
the contrary, itself subject to law or other 
control. Even so-called absolute dictators 
are not completely unrestrained. The very 
nature of their sodal-cultural conditioning 
induces some form of control. Of course, 
a madman who is also a dictator — as we 
know firom histcay — may approach sudh 
power expressions. But sudi a peison sooner 
or later is liquidated. No community or 
state could k^g endure if rul^ by the in- 
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sane whims of an individual. Where the 
national community has been recognized as 
superior in ultimate power to the state, the 
limitations of its sovereignty are said to rest 
in the constitution and finally in the cus- 
toms, mores, and opinions of the members 
of the national community. It is in this 
context that the concept of popular sover- 
eignty arose. 

Where the state has come to be viewed as 
identical with if not superior to the national 
community, sovereignty may come to be 
regarded as above and outside the law. And 
while such a conception may be useful in 
enabling a monarch or the ruling elite to 
bring about internal reorganization of the 
government and society,^ as happened in 
Germany in the 19 th century, it has its dis- 
advantages when applied to the external 
relations of states and national societies. 

In the relations of state to state the only 
limits to complete fireedom of aaion lie in 
the various accommodations or arrange- 
ments which they make among themselves. 
But since there is no overall and superior 
power to enforce such agreements, each 
sovereign state is free to break them at will. 
It was upon this foundation tiiat the Ger- 
mans defended their invasion of Belgium in 
1914 when they said that a treaty was but 
”a saap of paper.’’ 

This concept of sovereignty implies, of 
course, a kind of political ^If-sufiSdency* 
By the same token it easily leads to eco- 
nomic autarchy. Yet in actuality no state 
is completely sovereigin in this sense. To 
be so would require complete isolation from 
the rest of the wodd. In practice, states 
have developed a host of a^eements with 
each other which we cdl international law. 
These diefinitely limit the sovereignties of 
the respective states vhidi are pames to the 
arrangement. If, erf course, a nation-state 
decides to t^eak such agreement^ it may 
do so; apd,^ in^ what ha|^»ens 

' As a laatter of British 

utilitatiail^ tpo]| ^ was 

unlfimted as a demands that 

PatiiaiH^t edadt 4 hf which was 

pteatly ewtary td cniijaiop law. See F, W. Cote, 
**SoTeFeigiity,’^ ^ the secial sciences, 

:M : 265-269. ^w Totk: The MaCBE^ao Company, 


when war breaks our. Y et in war there re- 
main certain rules of the game and certain 
devices for dealing with enemies through 
neutral governments which reveal that even 
in such conditions absolute sovereignty is 
an illusion. 

Nationalism, Another important feature 
of the modern state is nationalism.^ The 
concept is closely bound up with that of 
nationality. The latter refers technically to 
membership in a given nation-state in which 
there are reciprocal relations between such 
member and the state. Nationalism con- 
sists of a set of beliefs, convictions, and 
values, in short, a social myth about the 
nation-state and membership therein. The 
effectiveness of nationalism derives, in part, 
from the identification and sense of soli- 
darity of individuals with respect to the 
national society as well as with regard to the 
place of the state as the central power agency 
in such a national community. (^See chap- 
ter 23.) In other words, the significance 
of nationalism in modern times does not 
depend on people’s relation to the political 
order but to the whole common culture, 
including their familial, economic, religious, 
recreational, and esthetic interests and activ- 
ities. The clever political leader, in either 
democracy or dictatorship, stimulates tiie 
nationalistic ^irit by appeals to values 
which relate to the community as well as' 
to the state as such. This is dear from an 
examination of the chief features of 
nationalism. 

( 1 ) Nationalism is a form of in-group re- 
spCGSQ related to the nation-state. In its more 
violent expression it is the modern counter- 
part of extreme tribalism, usually though often 
mistakenly assodated with nonliterate peoples. 
(2) This adherence to the in-group is sym- 
bolized in the love of homeland, which in 
turn (3) is assodated with geographical terri- 
tory controlled by the state or considered as 

2 There is m extensive literature on nationalism. 
Among others, see Max H. Boehm, “Nationalism: 
thecHretical aspects, “ Enc^hpedia ef the social sciences, 
1935, 11 : 231-240; Carlton J. H. Hayes, “National- 
ism: histcdcal development,’" ibid., pp. 240-249- 
Also Hayes* Essays m nationalism. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1926; and Hans Kohn, The 
idea ef nationalism. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944. 
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the area of the national community.® (4) The 
spatially oriented national in-group is sym- 
bolized by the map and the frontier which 
must be defended at all costs. The power of 
the country and the integrity of its territory 
are symbolized in the national songs: ’'Rule, 
Britannia!”, 'Therell Always Be an Eng- 
land,” "Deutschland iiber Alles,” and "The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

The nationalist spirit is also kept alive 
(5) by the legends and m 3 rth$ of the home- 
land. These consist of stories of great accom- 
plishments in war, of heroes who brought 
glory to their country. Washington, Jackson, 
and Grant in the United States; Qomwell, 
Lord Nelson, and Wellington in Britain; Fred- 
erick the Great and Hindenburg in Germany; 
and Joan of Arc and Napoleon in France are 
names to conjure with. And of morale-stimu- 
lating slogans in wartime, there is no end. 
They are bom of the situation: "Save the 
Union,” "Make the World Safe for Democ- 
racy,” "Gin the Kaiser,” and "Remember 
Pearl Harbor.” 

The efifectiveness of early encuicuration in 
hero worship and the belief in national 
greatness and destiny is such that contrary 
ideas and emotions brought to bear later 
upon the individual seldom have any effect 
in times of aisis. For example, at the out- 
break of World War I in France and Ger- 
many thousands of socialists who had for 
years contended, in public and in private, 
that they would not fight in any future na- 
tionalistic wars wre among die first to 
suppt^ that war as a matter of saving tiieir 
native land. In Britain before Wodd War il 
a policy of appcasonent and padfisn led to 
ne^ect of national defease; but once tjbe 
war was ccmtidered to be saious, there was 
amazing unity aimed at defeating the 
enemy. So, too, the Japanese surpdse at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor galvanized Americans 
into patriotic supped of a war. The ma- 
jority of isolationists and pacifists were as 
readily moved to resentment and aggression 
as were more bellicose persems who had 
long fewxed intervention, 

^ Smmg satiousdism has, on occasioo, developed 
aiBOflg a peopla who, though politically controlled 
by sa xmw&oome state or states, agitated and 
worked for a natioa-sstate of their own. Polish 
gatiooalisiQ ^ century was such a case. 


When the life of one's nation — the 
largest and most important we-group in 
one's experience — is threatened, one sel- 
dom has any sympathy for those who do 
not follow the mass. Many pacifists sup- 
port war, once it has broken out, because 
their deepest conditioning has been such 
that threats to destroy their country inhibit 
any ideas about international good will. 

The symbols of complete sovereignty and 
of nationalism are powerful elements in the 
solidarity of the nation-state. They have 
their place in war-making, and they must be 
reckoned with in any program to foster a 
more satisfactory international order. 

The Cycle of War and Peace 

The relation of war and peace to each 
other may be viewed as phases of long- or 
short-time cycles of group behavior. The 
dynamics of war in our time follow a pro- 
cessual course not unlike that which is found 
in other conflicts. Let us examine some 
phases of the war-peace cycle. 

The rise of an issue. The concept of the 
sovereign state, of more or less complete 
self-determination of nations, implies that 
certain working relations, agreements, or 
accommodations must be made between 
nations with respea to those spheres where 
their interests may conflia — be they polit- 
ical, economic, religious, or other. The 
cycle of warfare begins when such prior 
agreements or arrangements are disturbed. 
Usually some preliminary efforts are made 
to setde such differences amicably. If these 
feil, di|4omats and executives representing 
die oppoting states begin to consider the 
acxjepted alternative of war as a means to 
compose the differences. At this stage 
issues are sharpaied, and demands and 
counter-demands tend to be defined in 
terms of potential hostilities. 

The preliminary maneuvers. In response 
to particular political, economic, or other 
demands, there usually devdops a **wat 
fever,” an expectancy that the only way to 
an issue lies dong the toad to war. 
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During such a period there may be more 
and more threats and occasional overt inci- 
dents, such as shooting of border patrols or 
sinking of ships. While attempts at pacific 
settlement may be continued, as the wider 
public becomes involved — as it does in our 
society — agitation for war backed by the 
traditional confiia-arousing symbols of 
national honor and glory mounts in volume 
and intensity. Old myths regarding the 
potential enemy are re-aroused along with 
the demands for an aggressive defense of 
long-accepted "principles** or "truths.** As 
the public shifts its interests from domestic 
,to foreign policies it comes to feel, as do 
its leaders, that war is the only solution of 
the issue. 

In all this the usual in-group ttf. out- 
group pattern develops: growing solidarity 
at home and increasing hostility toward the 
other country. And as the preliminary 
battle lines are drawn, prior diflFerences 
among groups within a nation begin to dis- 
appear largely because their antagonism 
may now be displaced on a threatening 
enemy. 

The stages of war itself. During the pre- 
liminary phase there usually takes place a 
considerable mobilization of military and 
economic forces; and in modem wars, a 
psychological preparation as well. Once 
the war begins, this mobilization is speeded 
up and military aaion begins in earnest. For 
the individuals there is often a good deal of 
.emotional release. It is felt that now action 
can and does take the place of words. On 
the institutional side various changes take 
place: (l) The state becomes master of the 
economic as well as the military activities* 
Labor is shifted to new types of work neces- 
sary to the war aim. Ihese changes, in turn, 
mean a decline in ordinary capital and con- 
sumpdcm goods. (2) Military and inter- 
national policies overshadow domestic pol- 
icies. Legislative bodi^ become secondary 
to executi’t^ and adiiinistrative operations. 
(3) Ihere is usually a growing restraint of 
free speech and free assemblage, and the 
courts may be invoked to compel allegiance 
and participation in war effort. 


Then, too, the shift to military life has its 
repercussions on the family, on education, 
and on nearly every aspect of life. On the 
psychological side, morale becomes an im- 
portant aspect of united effort. (See below. ) 

If the war is prolonged, however, the 
grim enterprise begins to be taken more and 
more for granted, and sometimes the flag- 
waving and emotional intensity become less 
significant. Yet success at arms will re- 
arouse it, while defeat or failure may depress 
both vocal patriotism and overt effort. In 
fact, in long wars the public tends to de- 
velop war-weariness. With continued evi- 
dence of death, disablement, sickness, and 
economic hardship comes widespread per- 
sonal and social disorganization. 

Then, too, on the larger front of military 
and economic effort, sooner or later there 
is some sort of stalemate, defeat of the other 
side, or other decision leading to a truce. 
A truce represents a willingness and an ex- 
pectancy that organized violence will give 
way to a discussion of ways and means of 
arranging for peace. When this stage is 
reached, the cycle of war is at an end, and 
the foundations for a return to peace are 
laid. 

Postwar accommodations. If one side 
is thoroughly defeated by the other, the 
peace terms are likely to be severe, taking 
the form of huge money indemnities, loss 
of territory, destruction of the remaining 
military forces, and the like. If the war 
ends in a stalemate, the arrangements may 
be more in the nature of a compromise and 
a somewhat equalitarian balancing of post- 
war power. Both these procedures typify 
the process of accommodation. 

At this point we need but note that post- 
war reactions are usually marked by grave 
economic dislocations. Industry and busi- 
ness have difficulties in returning to peace- 
time production and exchange. On the 
political side, old patterns, such as demo- 
cratic participation, may not reappear, and 
in their place there may be a new set of 
values and habits. Likewise in education, 
in family life, in religion, in recreation, and 
in art we may find that the war has wrought 
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great alterations and that new culture pat- 
terns which arose during the war may 
persist. 

War as a Social-Cultural Enterprise 

Although warfare among primitive 
peoples is by no means universal, among 
many tribes organized military combat has 
been a long-established culture pattern.* 
But warfare as we know it is dearly asso- 
ciated with the more advanced cultures and 
especially with those which have developed 
some form of centralized political govern- 
ment. The ancient dvilizations of Asia 
and the Near East, of Greece and Rome, 
and of Central Amaica and Peru all expe- 
rienced military operations of rather large 
proportions. In fact, the essentials of pres- 
ent-day military organization, strategy, and 
tactics were developed in andent times. 
Modem warfare is simply a vaster enterprise 
carried on by men who have the benefit of 
our technology. In order to indicate, at 
least in elementary form, the nature of this 
complicated culture pattern, we shall dis- 
cuss certain institutional and functional 
aspects of modem military organization.^ 

The army as a disciplined mass. A first 
consideration in the making of an effective 
military organization is the source of man- 
power. Once manpower is available, the 
next problem concerns its organization. In 
this ^ art of war comes into play. The 
cultural patterns of military training and 
action have a icmg history. Obviously, 
military objectives are mt gained by mere 
unorganized and untrained ht^des. The 
pattern of leaderdiip and fdlowersfaip com- 
mon in other group enterprises is highly 
devdoped in an army. The bask diviatm 
of function or role is threefold: commis- 
sioned oflSicers, noncommissioned officers, 

* See M. R. Davie, Thg evehaion @f i&ar. New 
Haves: Yale University Press, 1929. 

® Our naa-Jor artenrictfi will be avei to army or- 
ganhgttion and t^jerarion. It womd cany ns too far 
afield to atiiainpt codiscoss in brid naval kisti- 

those wIk> wish a brief ac- 
Goo^ tiaw mxf consult H. W. Baldwin, 

New York: 

W. W. 1941. 


and privates. Each of these has particular 
duties and obligations for which it must be 
trained. The officer corps tends, moreover, 
to become a separate professional class, and 
in modern times, at least, it offers a long- 
time continuity to the art of war, its prep- 
aration, and execution. 

The application of modem science and 
technology to the military has enormously 
increased the complications of preparing for 
and conducting a war. Those units having 
to do with engineering, communications, 
and supply have become increasingly im- 
portant. Finally, the management of such 
a large enterprise has also taken on new, 
features. Like a vast corporation, a modern 
military enterprise demands not only in- 
creasing amounts of special knowledge and 
skill but training and planning for its co- 
ordination in actual strategy and tactics. 

Planning and executing warfare. The 
planning and the execution of fighting are 
matters of co-ordinating individuals and 
groups into an interacting unity. Into this 
goes knowledge — some of it based on 
science — judgment, foresight, and shrewd 
guessing. As in so many other areas of 
group behavior, there are too many intan- 
gibles and unexpected variables for one to 
speak accurately of a science of warfare. 

The trandation of military information and 
skill into actual operation depends upon strat- 
egy and tactics. Strategy (from the Greek 
meaning *‘to lead an army’*) is the technique 
of using anned strength in order to secure the 
ukimate aim of war, that is, viaory. More 
^)edficaliy it refecs to the art of military com- 
mand, and the arm of grand strategy is not 
only to drfeat the enany but to oblige him to 
fight the battle as rbudi^ as possible on one’s 
own terms and not on his. In total war, mili- 
tary strategy merges directly into the wider 
I^ograms of the political states involved in 
struggle. 

Strategy is qualified by a large number of 
factors, partictdarly by stich matters as man- 
power and its training and morale, suppEes of 
arms, munitions, food, shdter, transport, and 
c^ber essential services to the combat troops, 
and by dimate md topo^aj^y of poten- 
tial seat of war. Hans ut also d^s^odent on 
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knowledge of previous wars, and especially by 
the state of science and material technology. 

Tactics (from the Greek meaning ‘*put in 
order, or arranged”) is the method of dispos- 
ing or maneuvering troops in action against 
the enemy in such a way as to insure the attain- 
ment of a particular goal during a battle or 
the final aim of a given battle. While the dis- 
tinaion between these terms is not always 
clear, we may say that strategy means the 
larger, overall plan for an entire war or field 
campaign, while taaics refers to the planned 
operations of particular aspects of a given 
battle. 

Modern total warfare, of course, involves 
not only carefully planned and executed 
strategy and tactics, but the use of every 
available human and material resource as 
well. In such colossal struggles the power 
potentials — manpower, metals, oil, coal, 
food supply — Income the basis upon 
which the actual military operations are 
projected. (See chapter 10 on comparative 
resources.) Yet, obviously, the success or 
failure at arms will depend on the organized 
and effective use of such reserves of force 
and equipment. The amazing success of 
Germany in the early phases of both World 
War I and World War II demonstrates 
what well-planned use of limited resources 
can do. 

Effects of War on Population and 
Culture 

Modem warfare tends to speed up the 
rate of oaltural change; and if it lasts any 
length of time and if there is much loss of 
human life, certain effects begin to appear 
in the population structure itself. There 
are two &aors to consider, the biologic and 
the sodal-eultural. 

The bioh>gic effects of war, I>oes war 
dama^ die biologic stock of a natkm.^ In 
warrirdfe do the '^tf^^-^^phy^cMiy said 
mentally — *^go' ' ^ dhdh- 

is war biologfcally ^eMve? (jk, again, are 
the physical &aocs so intermixed widi 
spdal<ultural effects that one set of influ- 


ences cannot be understood independently 
of the others? 

It is difficult to get at these questions in 
any adequate way for at least two reasons: 
first, because of our traditional attitudes and 
values; and, second, because we do not 
have the essential information regarding 
the biological problem involved. People 
long trained to abhor war are likely to 
believe it dysgenic for the population which 
experiences it. Those who take war for 
granted, and especially those who glorify it, 
easily rationalize it as beneficial to the race. 
This was a common view in Germany.® 

While the loss of life is not pleasant to 
contemplate and while the losses in terms 
of leadership and participation in society 
are evident, from a striedy hereditary view 
such a depletion of the pool of available 
reproduaive genes may not be as serious 
as some imagine. If a war lasts for years and 
there is a continued drain on manpower, 
these genetic losses will become inaeasingly 
more dysgenic. Moreover, if total war 
should come to involve an increasing num- 
ber of civilians killed by highly lethal 
weapons, or if outright mass slaughter of 
captives or civilians in conquered countries 
^ould become a common practice, under 
a fanatical assumption of a divine mission, 
then the destruction of potential reproduc- 
tive power would become very grave. 

Then, too, it must be remembered ffiat 
the females of the spedes contribute one 
half of the genes to the next generation, 
and the mothers and sisters of men killed in 
combat remain at home and do or may con- 
tinue to breed. From the standpoint of the 
assumption that there are graded differences 
in gene quality in our to^ gene reservoir, 
the continuity of superior genes will not 
be too greatly impaired, at least so long as 
a reasonable fraction of the males of like 
superior genes have access to females of the 

® Fot examf^e, one German general put it in these 
words: **The law of nature is the survival o£ the 
fittest. This means that strength and efl&cienqr must 
prevail, and whatever is too weak for life must suc- 
cumb and be destroyed. Man, too, is subject to this 
unchangeable law, both as an individu^ and col- 
lectively in the family, clan, tribe, or nation . ' ’ From 
A. H. von Taysen, ”Krieg,** Handbmh der neu:(eit' 
Udm Wdrwissenschaften, 1936, 1 : 171-175. 
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higher gene grade. This holds, however, 
largely for past wars. 

Today one dare not press the argument 
for superiority of certain gene sources very 
far since radioactive effects of atomic war- 
fare may seriously damage the genetic ele- 
ments. This contingency would alter many 
of the previous views. 

On the other hand, the arguments for the 
eugenic effects of war are even more diffi- 
cult to demonstrate. Some writers contend 
that warfare makes for sounder stock, but 
this, of course, may imply the inheritance of 
acquired characters, a view which is not 
acceptable to modern geneticists. 

The whole eugenic theory implies the 
extreme Darwinian thesis that only the 
stronger survive and reproduce. But the 
matter is far too complex to be put into 
such simple form, and the arguments re- 
viewed above respeaing the possible dys- 
geoic effects can be reversed to indicate that 
there are few, if any, eugenic ones either. 

Some social-cultural effects of war. It 
would take us too far afield even to enu- 
merate the large number of social-cultural 
effecb which flow from modem war. But we 
may summarize the more evident changes 
as follows: 

(l) The shift from peace to wartime in- 
dustry not only dislocates the nature of ordi- 
nary business enterprise and the operations of 
the market but affects individuals and groups 
in a wide variety of ways. All sorts of daily 
habits of work and play are altered. For ex- 
ample, a husband on a night shift may find 
his whole routine of daily life modified as to 
hours of sleep, recreation, meak, and the like. 
(2) War tends to take many men out of the 
home, into military service or to distant indus- 
tries, thus influencing the family income and 
altering the pattern of interaction of famiiy 
members. (3) Women, both married and 
single, increasingly tend to go into industry 
or public service, which, in turn, changes their 
role and status. (4) Also, there may be an 
increased interest in religion, especially as 
personal hardship and death and illness of 
near of kin become common. (5) So, too, 
educational devices are likely to be affected as 
well as school enrollment. Many aspects of the 


course of study in American colleges during 
World War I were closely geared to military 
needs, and even more striking changes were 
set in motion in World War II. (6) The in- 
cidence and nature of delinquency and crime 
are altered. Crimes against persons often de- 
dine, but depredations against property in- 
crease, especially if times become hard. 

There is a variety of other effects, but 
these wiU give some idea of the wide scope 
of changes. Not only does war tend to 
permeate every phase of life, especially as 
it becomes all-embracing and lengthens 
into years, but it is probable that war-weari- 
ness is not unrelated to the ennui and 
fatigue which come with the long persist- 
ence of the military form of life. 

When peace returns some of these effects 
remain. Tie most apparent are those which 
influence one's external life: technological 
and institutional changes. As an illustration 
of institutional alterations, we may cite the 
widespread introduaion of military train- 
ing into our colleges during and after the 
First World War. Perhaps more vital is the 
general expansion of governmental powers 
which arise in wartime and continue there- 
after. The famous political slogan of the 
early 1920's, *'Back to normalcy," was a 
businessman’s desire to escape the controls 
and devices which World War I had 
brought to him. Similar public pressures 
were common after World War II. 

Effects of war on invention and diffu- 
sion. The view that war is always wasteful 
and "bad" ignores, among other matters, 
the significant fact that throughout modern 
times, at least, wars have fostered new in- 
ventions and/or technological applications. 
Efforts of military leaders to subdue an 
enemy or to fend off attacks stimulate the 
development of all sorts of new devices. 

The relation of scientists, inventors, and en- 
gineers to military strategy and taaics has long 
been dosev Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) 
and Galileo (1564-1642) were both impor- 
tant as military advisers and engineers. A. L. 
Lavoisier (1743-17S>4), the founder of modern 
chemistry, was head of the Re^e des poudres in 
a French arsenal. In fact, in ISch-century 
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France, the only systematic instruction in 
science was in the artillery schools. 

In the 19th and the present century the 
association of the laboratory and the military 
has been intimate. During World War I 
Fritz Haber, an industrial chemist in Germany, 
first produced synthetic nitrates by using the 
nitrogen of the air. In more recent years im- 
mense strides have been made in modern 
physics with wide ramifications into radio, 
radar, and, of course, nuclear fission. All of 
these have important peacetime uses. 

The interplay of science,^ invention, and 
military action makes an intriguing story, only 
a few details of which we give here. The good 
example in modern history has to do with gun- 
powder. This explosive was long known in 
the ancient East, but when it was applied to 
warfare in Europe it greatly aided in the break- 
down of medievalism. The making of gun- 
powder stimulated the studies of combustion 
apd gases, which researches became the foun- 
dations of 17th- and 18th-century chemistry. 
Once gunpowder came into use, the develop- 
ment of cannon and later of muskets, in turn, 
influenced metallurgy. Originally cannon 
were made of bronze, but by 1410 icon began 
to be used. The demand for iron cannon led 
to the improvement of blast furnaces and cast- 
ing. Also, the technology necessary in making 
cannon laid the foundation for perfecting the 
cylinder so essential to a successful steam 
engine. 

The principle of interchangeable parts, de- 
veloped in the 18th century in connection with 
making pulley blocks for naval use, was ap- 
plied to gunmaking by a Frenchman, Leblanc 
(1785), but really put into eflFective use by Eli 
Whitney in 1798. This important American 
inventor not only stimulated the machine-tool 
industry necessary to such a program but gave 
an impetus to mass-production methods. 

We have, also, not only invention but much 
cultural borrowing between actual or potential 
belligerents. Armies or navies are likely to 
adopt from their opponents any instruments 
of defense or offense which have been used 
against them. The tank and the dive bomber 
(first developed in this country) were highly 
perfected by the Germans preparatory to the 
Second World War. 

In ^ort, whedier one approves of war or 
not, there is no doubt that warfare has 
greatly inJlu^ced mddem science arid tech- 
nology. in totaKt 


tatorial governments, science has co 
under the direct dominance of the state, 
the process of combating these powers, n 
resentative democracies themselves have h 
to borrow similar patterns. In total waj 
nation tends more and more to integn 
and control every aspect of its culture aj 
social life, and research and invention ca 
not long remain aloof from governmem 
demands for their aid. 

War and the Individual 

The meaning of war for the individu 
will depend essentially upon the nature an 
extent of his participation in the militaj 
eflFort. Warfare involving more or le 
everyone in a tribe or a nation means somi 
thing quite different for the ordinary adii 
member from what it means in dynasti 
or other struggles which employ profe 
sionals or mercenaries, but which do nc 
afifect directly the ordinary man or womai 
Until recently even the use of large ma: 
armies meant litde direa experience wit 
actual combat for the bulk of the popi 
lation. 

Total war has changed the entire patterr 
ing of interaaion. Everybody, even chi 
dren, is likely sooner or later to be direct! 
or indirectly engaged in, or experience th 
eflfeas of, war efifort. Qvilians may face i 
severe an exposure to military action as an) 
one else. In total war there is no front line 
eveiything and everyone contributing t 
the war effort is liable to direa attack. Th 
former sharp distinctions between the mili 
tary and the civilian patterns of life tend t 
disappear. Individual adjustment every 
where calls not only for knowledge ani 
skill but for those social and emotional re 
actions which provide the core of morale 
Then, too, on the larger stage of moder: 
culture systems, we must examine th 
meaning of conflia, especially in war, wit] 
reference to the integration of the pei 
sonality. 

The nature and source of morale. Th 
term morale has long been in use to chai 
acterize the thought, attitude, emotion 
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and action of individuals and groups en- 
gaged in forms of struggle or co-operation. 
Morale has both external and internal as- 
pects. The former refer to objective and 
observable evidences of effort and are meas- 
urable in a rise or fall of industrial produc- 
tion, of sick-leave or malingering, or in 
success or failure in battle. The internal 
concern attitudes, values, and meanings 
described by such words as zest for, or a 
strong faith in, a cause, determination, cour- 
age in the face of danger, stamina, readiness 
to saaifice, and the like. The importance 
of the subjective element is witnessed in 
the very word itself, which comes from the 
same root as the terms moral and mores, 
which imply thought, emotion, and aaion 
concerned with group solidarity and survival. 

One source of morale is the individual's 
belief in nationalist myths and legends. An- 
other lies in the habits of obedience and 
discipline which have been built up in our 
industrialized society, where specialization 
of skills and co-ordination of individuals are 
imperative. Thus, in the division of labor 
the discipline of the machine is self-evident. 
That is, the individual's acts are controlled 
by the operation of the machine, by the 
logic of a mechanized situation. This im- 
poses on him a certain mental discipline and 
acceptance of control by an external instru- 
ment or agent. Yet the continuity of our 
complex indusoial-political order also de- 
pends on ccHxdination and a sense of inter- 
dependence with odiers. In short, the spe- 
dalizadon and co-ordinsarioa of the sep- 
arate units of effort into a txycaBtf produce 
a certain discipline, regimentadcoi, obedi- 
ence, and restraint of personal impulse. 
Otherwise the whole or(te would coUapse. 
The individual caimot act alone, yet neither 
can the co-ordinated group operate with- 
out the unit individual. This is one of the 
most diallenging paradoxes in our modem 
world. 

JEn total war ffiese patterns of specializa- 
tion, co-ordination, discipline, and obedi- 
ence of the populaticm are tranrfaxed (]a) to 
accomp&hing the military task of defeating 
the Qy) to fostering high 

morale fee j^oducdve e&rt* is 


considered to be a part of a program of na- 
tional as well as of individual survival. Con- 
cretely this means the selection and training 
of individuals for specialized jobs or roles, 
either military or civilian. During the war 
morale in military or industrial situations 
alike tended to be higher when the per- 
sonnel felt that they were doing the tasks 
for which they were vocationally suited. So, 
too, leadership plays an important part in 
morale. This is well recognized in military 
operations.^ The military commander, at 
any level, is a father-image of varying de- 
grees of acceptance or rejection on the part 
of the enlisted men.® Successful leadership 
consists in a subtle mixture of authority, 
justice, intelligence, and sympathetic under- 
standing towards the men under him. And 
the latter must be able to identify them- 
selves with the leader as he plays the various 
and sometimes contradiaory roles with 
regard to these qualities which changing 
situations demand. 

In similar manner civilian morale is much 
influenced by the nature and type of leader- 
ship. The successful wartime leader at home 
must symbolize for the masses the solidarity 
and sense of power essential to national 
effort. Winston Churchill will long be re- 
membered for the effectiveness of his 
^'sweat, blood, toil, and tears” speech in 
arousing public support for the war. So too, 
Roosevelt, Stalin, Hitler, and Mussolini 
symbolized power and hope for their respec- 
tive countrymen. 

In feort, high morale, linked with mili- 
tary and economic strength, is vital to the 

^Oa leadersto, see L. A. Penniagtoii, R. B. 
Hough, and H, W. Case, The pjycholegy of military 
Uadershiy, New York: Prentke-Hall, 1943. The 
satuze and hmetion of tnilitary iiiQr 2 Lle are amply 
shown in the r^om of The Research Branch, 
Morale Services Division, Army Service Forces, in 
their pijMcation; What the soldier thinks, 1942-1^5. 
See S. A. Scouffer, C. I. Hbvland, et al., Studies in 
jecidfsyehelegymWorldWiurU, 4 volumes, Princeton: 
Prmcetim University Press, 1949. 

On important phases of morale on the hpme front, 
see Goodwin Watson, ed., ChfUian morale, SecPud 
Yearbook of the Sodety for the Psychological 
^:iidy of Sodal Issues, l^con: Houghton MifBin 
Conmany, 1942. , 

* This iS) the. t]besjb of S^imd ftcpd’s Grgup, psy- 
chfdogy and tiie anal^ rf mego. lOtema- 
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survival of a nation; and contrariwise, low 
morale, even if there are economic and 
military resources, tends to cast the die to- 
ward failure and defeat. It must be borne 
in mind that morale is not some magic qual- 
ity or thing. Rather, it is a set of attitudes, 
vdues, and habits with regard to specific 
situations or general principles and practices 
which together constitute an important 
element in the strategy and day-by-day 
tactics of international conflicts in our 
modern world. 

Integration of personality in conflict. 
As we noted in chapter 9, the organization 
of one’s ambivalent ideas, attitudes, and 
habits with respect to in-group or out- 
group relations provides a balance or inte- 
gration for the personality. (See Figure 7, 
page 130.) That is, we may find outlet for 
contradictory patterns of love and co-opera- 
tion on the one hand and of hate and con- 
flict on the other. Moreover, the displace- 
ment of aggression is often toward objects 
or substitute situations which have no direa 
causal relation to the original frustration and 
aggression-arousing situation in the family 
or some other early-experienced primary 
group. Beginning in personal insecurity, 
fear, and anger arising from unfulfilled 
drives, these fears, rages, and antagonisns, 
however, become direaed toward symbols 
and actual persons of some racial, reHgious, 
political, or national group, ^d, tbou^ 
integration may and does occur in rdigious 
and other oonflia situations, in our time 
war has giv^^ the individual the most 
meaningful opportunity for just such co-or- 
dination and bdiaace of contrary tenclencies. 

If people are patriotic to their nation at war, 
interper^nal animosities of a mcae intimate 
sort, be they toward members of one’s family, 
nei^bothpod, hi^ess rivals, or others, tend 
to disappear. ^ At siich times, all unite in a 
cbflimlinf *#eopkf^e filled witli patriot^ 
of country, akid |good wiB 
in^lhe mdk 

idend$€S hhnself with the airo of his l^tos. 
the ‘oil ^ Pe 
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ble, with his fellow citizens, for success of the 
venture. 

Assuming high morale and solidarity, what 
are the attitudes and habits developed toward 
the out-group, which serve as a balance to 
this thrill of patriotic love and co-operation 
with members of the national in-group ? There 
is a strong desire to defeat and even destroy 
the enemy forces. They contain only evil. 
Their leaders are satanic. Their national plans 
are thoroughly diabolic. And it is firmly be- 
lieved that the only way to save the world is 
to destroy these forces. 

Thus, balance or co-ordination of opposite 
emotions is struck, which is so well typified 
in all in-group vs. out-group relations. There 
is no check on the unlimited hatred of a na- 
tional enemy as there is ordinarily in the hos- 
tile relations of individuals and groups. 
Rather, one’s fellows, all hating in the same 
manner, give open approval to extreme vio- 
lence. The common sentiments of all strong 
in-groups in every war are like those expressed 
in the German **Hymn of hate” of World 
War 1: ® 

”We love as one, we hate as one; 

We have one foe and one alone.” 

Furthermore, as noted above, in our daily 
life we develop irritations and antagonistic 
attitudes toward other people in our own . 
society. We dare not express our hostility too [ 
openly or too fiiEy to our personal rivals | 
or even to those out-groups whkh exist ; 
within the larger national community. But 
when a war comes along we have an amazing 
opportunity to drain off our most vicious and 
unsodalized attitudes upon other national 
groups as objects of aggression. 

Such as integration of love and hatred is 
possible only in conflict, where the oppos- 
ing emotions are directed upon two objects , 
simultaneously. Ordinarily at any given 
time we are supposed, because of cultural 
ccaiditioning, to inhibit either our love or 
our anger. We express either one or the 
other, not both at once. In wartime, espe- 
cially, we may experience both. 

® While such sentiirffints typify wartime propa- 
ganda,, it h worth noting that the “Hymn of hate” 
was not revived by the Nazis in World War II, ap- 
parently becanselt was well-known that Ernst Lis- 
w auth(M:, was of Gennan-Tewish descent. 
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This balance of hatred and love consti- 
tutes one of the important psychological 
advantages of all conflict. In the light of 
this profound effect upon the individual, 
the student of human struggle must reckon 
with this fact in any attempts he may make 
to ameliorate or abolish conflia, including 
war. 

Certainly if history teaches us anything, 
good will, appeasement, and Christian 
faith and love represent but one side of 
man’s social behavior. We must also reckon 
with the fundamental hostilities which re- 
main in individuals as a result of childhood 
and adolescent training: rivalry, envy, and 
jealousy and, later, competition and conflict 
for role and status which extend these pat- 
terns from the early face-to-face groups to 
those of our industrialized mass society. In 
fact, our nationalistic spirit is bound up with 
this psychological pattern of affection, de- 
pendency, co-operation, and self-sacrifice, 
and of aggression toward those outside — 
either latent or overt ~ depending upon 
the degree to which these others are be- 
lieved to threaten our own fundamental 
nationalistic values. Thus, while we may 
discount the notion of an instina for war 
which operates for its own sake, we do find 
a basis for the larger conflict and antago- 
nism in the individual’s early experience. 
Second, our culture later directs this aggres- 
sion upon races, religions, and nations. 
Hence to deal with die problem effectively, 
we must ask again: Can we eliminate the 
devdc^pment of aggression in individuals^ 
And can we redirect or change the cultural , 
objects of antagonism, that is, can we elim- 
inate or reduce group ^nig^es by altering 
institutions and groups? Our w^ is that 
mankind might improve at twth diese 
levels. Surely we should' be able to reduce 
the ihtendty of aggression in the individual 
during his early and formative years, but 
that we can eliminate it entirely seems very 
doubtful. So far as institutional Changes 
may be made, any alteration must bear in 
mind di^ die fundamental ant^^onians will 
inevitaMy find outlets in adult life. In 
other words, there seems no basis for assum- 
ing that we can abcjish conflict as a social 


process. The areas of conflict may change, 
but as a process it is as fundamental as 
co-operation and competition. 

Let us now see what efforts man has made 
to prevent or reduce wars and to establish 
a peaceful international order. 

National Communities, States, and 
International Relations 

To be effeaive, any satisfactory global 
political system must rest not only on agree- 
ments among the states but aaually upon 
the deeper facts of a world community.^® 
Just as the state, as we know it today, de- 
rives its power from the underlying national 
community, so any world-wide political 
order must rest on the firm foundation of 
a world community. And while many 
people talk glibly about a world commu- 
nity, it is, as we shall see, far from being a 
reality. Let us now look at some of the sit- 
uations — economic, political, and other — 
which either facilitate or retard a trend to- 
ward more pacific relations among peoples 
and nations. 

Economic factors. That modern^ nations 
can scarcely live an economically self-suffi- 
cient existence is apparent to most of us. 
Such interdependence was greatly enhanced 
by the rise and spread of indiistry which re- 
quires raw materials from widely scattered 
sources. In fact, In the -century prior to 
World War I a certain economic world 
order had arisen,' despite' the- persistence' in 
scane states of tarifl& arid other limitations 
on free 'trade. The restrictive nature of 
mudi of the world’s trade today, however; 
is related to shifts in the balance of political 
power which have been under way for some 
time. .'Nonetheless ^onomic interdepend- 
ence is dear. We purchase and use artides 
of food, dothes, implements, tools, ma- 
chines, and reaeational objeas that .are 
made of raw materials from the wide world. 
The coffee, tea, or cocoa of the breakfast 

Various aspects of the topic of world com- 
]nmiit 7 in relation to war and peace are dischssed in 
Qiiiiqr Wrightx;^., The world commtmity, Chicago: 
Unimsity <3 <Skago 194S. ^ ^ , 
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table comes from afar, as do the tin and 
bauxite which go into utensils used in pre- 
paring the same. People ride to work in 
motor vehicles that could not be made with- 
out importing tin, bauxite, chromium, and 
rubber. 

A few simple facts may help to reorient us 
on these matters: The automobile uses ma- 
terials from 18 different countries; beauty 
shops need products from 17; clothing manu- 
facturers from 21. The electrical goods in- 
dustry imports from 17 countries, and the 
jewelers from 21, Radio is dependent on 18 
items from abroad, the stationary-supplies in- 
dustry on 24, and the telephone on 15 differ- 
ent outside sources. 

In turn, the United States exports large 
amounts of coal, copper, gypsum, lead, petro- 
leum, phosphate rock, silver, and 2inc among 
the minerals. Meats, dairy products, apples, 
tobacco, wheat, and lumber are shipped 
abroad in large amounts. Of manufaaured 
articles the most important exports are auto- 
mobiles, elearical machinery, engines, hard- 
ware, farm equipment, sewing machines, fire- 
arms, cotton goods, motion pictures, and 
rubber products. 

In order to move the needed goods and 
services from region to region and from coun- 
try to country, the world has been blanketed 
with a network of land, sea, and air transport 
and communication lines. From the turn of 
the present century to the outbreak of World 
War II the marine tonnage in the world in- 
creased 136 per cent. As aids to facilitate 
transportation common navigation rules have 
been worked out by international agreements. 
Likewise, uniform freight rates on shipping 
lines operating in the same region or between 
the same ports were generally agreed upon. 
Long before the coming of the railroad, many 
of the larger rivers of the world were **inter- 
nationalked” for traffic, and all sorts of pro- 
vision for use of port facilities were made. So, 
too, in Europe, in particular, a variety of inter- 
national arrangements were developed to 
make easier railway transport over the thou- 
sands of miles of political boundaries. Uni- 
form bills of lading, reciprocal use of rolling 
stock, fixing re^>onsibility for damages, co- 
ordinated timetables, and many other com- 

Data from bulletins of the Naticmal Council fw 
the Prevention of Washington, D. C., 193^ 
and elsewhete. 


mon practices were set up. Also, agreements 
were made among European nations to aid in 
motor transport services. 

The story of air transport is even more 
striking. In the two decades separating the 
two world wars, airplane lines had reached 
into every nook and cranny of the globe. The 
most remote regions became, overnight, 
within relatively easy flying distance. Taking 
only statistics of the United States, in 1937 
there were seven international lines in opera- 
tion with 104 planes in service which flew 
8,628,730 miles and carried about 150,000 
passengers. In 1947 there were 12 lines with 
154 planes in service, and they flew nearly 86.1 
million miles and carried more than 1.3 million 
passengers. So, too, an aviation treaty estab- 
lished in 1947 the International Qvil Aviation 
Organi 2 ation with 26 nations co-operating. 
This institution set up a basic set of standards 
for global air traffic. 

The international postal service, known as 
the Universal Postal Union, was set up in 
1874, and, except as intermpted by wars, 
praaically the entire habitable globe is em- 
braced in a single world-wide postal area. 
But postal service is slow in comparison to that 
of the telegraph, cable, telephone, and the 
radio, which permit the almost instantaneous 
transmission of language. 

The development of radio communication 
follows a somewhat similar course. After 
early monopolistic trends, international agree- 
ments were made regarding commercial radio 
and use of radio in shipping. Since World 
War I radio broadcasting has become not only 
commercially but politically one of the most 
important media of communication to the 
masses. 

The telephone and later radiotelephony 
have made possible world-wide conversation. 
The Americas have taken the lead in the inter- 
national use of the telephone. By 1938, 
through a combination of radio, cables, and 
land transmission lines, the United States 
could reach every continent and the major 
islands of the sea by means of 74 different tele- 
phone circuits. 

It is evident from all this that, in terms of 
movement of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods and in communication, the 
world has moved toward an international 

^ Data from World almanac, 1948, pp. 724^725; 
and ibid., 1949, p. 912. New York: New York 
Wcffld-Telegram, 1948, 1949. 
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order. In faa, we find a rather paradoxical 
situation in which we have international 
traflSc and communication rules but in 
which national ownership and national con- 
trol determine the final decisions. There is 
an obvious disparity in this that only time 
and intelligence can solve. The isolationism 
which has become linked to sovereign na- 
tionalism stands in sharp contrast to the 
economic, industrial, and intellectual inter- 
dependence which seems necessary if man 
is to carry forward his present-day culture. 

The most serious economic counteractant 
to these trends are efforts at national eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. These are supported 
in some nations by high tariffs and by polit- 
ical controls of all international trading. 
Until such barriers are eliminated, we can 
hardly hope for serious advancement to- 
ward a workable international political 
order. Another condition which tends to 
hold back the development of the world 
community is exploitation of colonial 
peoples and resources. The emergence of 
political arrangements will be treated below. 

Religious, intellectual, and other con- 
tacts. SaH other forces encourage the 
growth of a world community. Early Chris- 
tian zeal carried the new faith over India, 
Indo-China, China, and Japan. Moham- 
medanism reached eastward to India and 
China and westward into Africa and south- 
ern Europe. These religious movements 
thus took on scmedmg of an international 
dbar^^rter and were a definite fitctor in 
breaking down some of the ancient isolation 
of the wodd. 

The extent to which Chrimanky has beer 
diffused k roughly measured by figures of 
membership in what are usually called non- 
Christian countries. One source r^XMts some- 
thing more than 9 million Roman Catholics 
and nearly 4.5 million Protestants in Asia, 
neatly 7 rnillfon Roman Catholics and about 
2.S niSEon Protestants in Africa, and 1.5 mil- 
lion Cadiolics and over 6 million Protestants 
in Odeato. Tl^ ^Hiead of Mohammedanism 
in Afto i$ by the report that there 

are 55.5’;million adh^^ts of t^ faith th^. 
Of the 138 millkm Moh^mptedans in Asia, 


nearly one half are found in India, where their 
influence has long been felt.^^ 

Christianity has spread more than its plan 
of salvation. Linked with it are other cul- 
ture traits of education, politics, and eco- 
nomics that have affeaed non-Christians 
everywhere. Notions of economic individ- 
ualism, of respect for women and children, 
and a stimulation of democratic and even 
socialistic ideas have followed in the wake 
of its formal and informal religious teach- 
ing. The Christian missionary schools have 
brought to Asia and Africa Western ideas of 
education for the masses, have taught chil- 
dren and adults the rudiments of learning 
that they woxild otherwise never have ac- 
quired. This ferment, planted in the midst 
of alien cultures, has been a potent factor in 
undermining the older aiture patterns. 
Christian standards of dress, consumption, 
and superiority foster trade in cotton doth, 
footwear, foodstuffs, and even sporting 
goods. Politically the ideas of democracy, 
of the importance of the common man, of 
the doctrines of equality and opportunity 
have helped unsettle ever-larger seaions of 
the populations of India, China, and more 
recently Africa. 

The dominant Western powers had no 
intention originally of letting loose such 
ideas and attitudes of freedom and equality 
in Asia and in Africa. They preferred to ex- 
ploit these countries economically and re- 
ligioudy but did not dream of later reper- 
cussiems upon world affairs. But nations, 
like individu^ cannot long eat their cake 
ai^d have k too. Sooner or later economic, 
political, and even religious reverberations 
wbre bound to disturb the old balance of 
power and to raise new questions of inter- 
national relations when these reactions, as 
they do, derive from mote fundamental 
pressures of population on resources. (See 
diapter 12.) 

Certain social contacts of peoples fol- 
lowed almost from their trading rda- 
tions. Men cannot buy and wklwit 

^ Ffom World )dmanac^ 1948^. p* 472. Oceania 
iodttdes AtJStraEa aqd Ze^laad. Thij^^listics 
ane a£ rough estiipate$. ' < \ i ^ ; 
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some form of communication, and more 
complicated business relations are depend- 
ent on a considerable body of common 
knowledge. The rise of various linguae 
franca, or dialects composed of varied lan- 
guage elements, is evidence of the need for 
a common means of communication. 

Modern science is both amoral and apo- 
litical. It could not be otherwise and still be 
science. As trade, missionary schools, and 
colonial entrepreneurs spread over the rest 
of the world from Europe and the United 
States, they dispersed not only the applica- 
tions of science but the content and method 
of science itself. This was most apparent in 
Japan, India, and Oiina, where there al- 
ready was a high level of intelleaual culture 
although modem science, as we know it, 
had not developed in those areas. The dif- 
fusion of the scientific standpoint and find- 
ings provides a common ground of com- 
munication and has been an aid in fostering 
international understanding. The technol- 
ogies which follow from the applications of 
science are even more important since they 
concern an ever-inaeasing number of 
people as these regions adopt Western ma- 
chines, transport facilities, and other appur- 
tenances of an industrial age. To operate 
a steel lathe or repair an automobile or air- 
plane demands the same kind of skill in 
Mukden, Surabaya, or Bombay as it does in 
Pittsburgh or Moscow. And behind that 
skill lies not only a common body of 
knowledge but a means of its communica- 
tion. 

Internationalism has also reached drama, 
athletics, and many interests other than the 
strictly intellectual. Moreover, during 
peaceful times tourist traflEc among the 
world’s countries is very heavy. 

In connection with these wied inter- 
national contacts there has arisen a wide 
variety of more or less formal organizations 
representing, many common imerests of 
world-wide concern with politics^ human- 
imiM refigic^ j^w^-lsdence, Ifbor, 

problems^ public- health, finance ^md 


Boy Scouts, Y.M.CA., Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary Qub, and many others. And 
in spite of its declining political influence 
in the 1930’s, the League of Nations in its 
work with regard to labor problems, public 
health, and other matters definitely fostered 
patterns of international co-operation. The 
United Nations carried forward many of 
these programs after World War II- 

Again, these contacts have not always 
paid dividends on the credit side of the in- 
ternational ledger. For example, differences 
in religious views and practices also tend to 
separate large seaions of the world popu- 
lation from each other. In spite of the doc- 
trines of universal brotherhood found in 
some of the great religions of the world, 
church organizations have in actuality been 
tied to nationalistic interests. So, too, varia- 
tions in the mores and laws touching many 
human relations, such as those in the family, 
the community, and in relation to classes, 
serve to keep up segregation. Even devia- 
tions in esthetic produaions and standards 
may help keep nations apart, for the art of 
a people is one of its most distinctive sym- 
bols, and underlying all these others is the 
basic difference in language and forms of 
thought. While technology and modern 
business, politics, q>orts, and so on may 
have made for a kind of univers4 lingua 
franca in ribese matters, the deeper psycho- 
logical underpinning of language, the 
deeper emotional meanings of culture, 
which are imbedded in speech and writing, 
serve as a basis for variability and separate- 
ness which cannot be gainsaid. Certainly 
any plan for an international order must 
reckon with the linguistic faaor if it is to 
face reality. 

In short, the awareness that^ there are tre- 
mendous odds against a workable inter- 
national order is the first step, perhaps, in 
dealing more intelligently with the problem. 
As we noted elsewhere, the fact that tech- 
nologic^ advances and economic patterns 
have diffused over the world does not mean 
rfikt any deeper sense of unity and human 
brotherhood has arisen. The mechanical 
nature of the former and the highly imper- 
character of the latter represent largely 
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a purely rational accommodation of men 
and nations to each other. Social solidarity 
rests on traits, feelings, and values far deeper 
and unconsciously embedded in the asso- 
ciated life of people of dijflFerent regions and 
nations. Moreover, the diffusion of tech- 
nology and business methods may even 
serve, when these are linked to the older 
culture base of the particular recipients, to 
develop variabiliry. As Richard T. LaPiere 
has well said: '‘Culture is not contagious,*' 
and it does not follow that contact on the 
side of material culture leads inevitably to 
some sort of general synthesis or assimilation 
of culture into a new unity derived from the 
old forms. If the principle of differential 
rate of cultural difhision be sound — as it 
seems to be — it may take a long, long 
time to get sufficient unity in our diverse 
world to make for a stable international 
order. Let us look at some of the efforts 
directed to such an end. 

Efforts to Establish International 
Peace 

In the Atomic Age the human race is 
fac^ with one of the most difficult tasks 
in its long history. The evident need to 
fitdiitate the already growing interdepend- 
ence of nations and regions is blocked by 
the continuance of strong sentiments and 
practices revolving around nationalism and 
sovereignty. Man and his culture have 
airhed at a point of such contradiction and 
incoQsi^ency ^ that leader and led alike are 
looking for some solution. Jn this section 
we daali see bodi what has been done and 
what has been suggested fca: the foture. 

^ William Graham Sntnoer maintained that 
is $(HDe kind of continttous “strain of coosmeocy** 
among tl^ folkwa 3 rs, mores, and institations which 
make up a cultural totality. See his Folh&e^s, pp. 
5-6, Bc^on: Ginn Company, 1906. The fsesent 
author does not believe that there is anything ioevi- 
taUe and logically necessitous in society and cultuie 
which makes for “consistency.” Rather, man and 
his culctffe are highly flexible and varied, as Sumner 
himself so well demonstrated. The trend oc “strain” 
toward consistency probably arises largely where the 
incompatibie features of a culture are such that 
unless some accomsK)datIon or compromise among 
them takes dbce, the society and its culture will 
fall apart. There is a very good chance that man- 
kind IS at present confronted with just that choice. 


The trends toward international organiza- 
tion have been of both formal and informal 
sort. The former is exampled in interna- 
tional law, including treaties to taboo war, 
and in various leagues and tribunals of 
states. The latter is evident in the unofficial 
associations of men which foster peace and 
international co-operation. 

Formal accommodations. With the rise 
of modem nation-states arrangements began 
to be made which we call international law. 
They affea certain economic matters such 
as trading, fishing, international use of in- 
land waterways, and many others. Some- 
times these have had a coercive character 
of a strong state on a weak one, sometimes 
they are mutual agreements of relative 
equals. We need not enter into the long 
debate as to whether international law is 
true law or is based on convention and 
breakable accommodations. It is a matter 
of a jural system which restrains unlimited 
exercise of force and which essays to put 
some moral responsibility into the use of 
power. Whatever one may say about 
treaties being but saaps of paper, nation- 
states have moved defirdtely in the direaion 
of a general consensus to support and carry 
out agreements so made. Moreover, states 
have long since not only agreed on specific 
matters at issue but many have agreed to 
arbitrate their differences in the future. 

In the hope of more effectively curbing 
international warfare, if not to prevent it, 
effiwTs have been made in the last few dec- 
ades to develop more permanent institu- 
tioiK to settle disputes between sovereign 
states. Tbe first widespread application of 
sadi a program began in 1899 with the 
First Hague G)nference, from which was 
set up a Permanent Court of Arbitration 
through agreement among most of the 
world’s nations. Though some minor dis- 
putes ware settled by this agency, the vari- 
ous governments, especially the more 
powerful ones, were reluctant to submit 
what they considered major issues to' this 
body, nor were they willing to limit their 
national sovereignty in any serious way. 
The Court never had any powers to enforce 
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its decisions. War remained in the culture 
pattern as the final arbiter of diplomacy and 
dispute. 

At the close of World War I there was wide- 
spread discussion regarding some kind of in- 
ternational organization which would pre- 
serve the peaice. Out of this came the League 
of Nations. Contrary to some popular mythol- 
ogy on the matter, the League was neither 
a superstate nor a federation. It had no terri- 
torii basis or jurisdiction and no coercive 
power over its members. It was a loose asso- 
ciation of nations with certain legislative, ju- 
dicial, and administrative features. Its aim 
was to promote international co-operation, 
the maintenance of world peace, and the 
establishment of some workable form of inter- 
national law and justice. To the Council and 
the Assembly and the executive offices was 
added The Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

The story of the decline of the League of 
Nations is well-known. From the outset the 
United States failed to participate because 
strong isolationist forces would not follow 
President Woodrow Wilson’s (1856-1924) 
leadership, and the Senate refused to ratify our 
entrance into the League. Although, in all, 
63 states were at one time or another members, 
its linkage to the Versailles Treaty and its lack 
of any actual power led to criticism and open 
refusals to comply with its aims and program. 
In the upsurge of dictatorships and revolu- 
tionary nationalism Japan (1935), Germany 
( 1935 ), and Italy (1939) left the League, and 
in 1939 Soviet Russia was expelled as a penalty 
for her attack upon Finland. At the outbreak 
of World War II, in fact, it was certainly a 
moribund institution. The founding of the 
United Nations organization gave public 
notice of its final demise. 

In spite of its sad end, the League of Na- 
tions was the fira: large-scale attempt at 
some form of world-wide political organ- 
ization. And while its failure is dearly due 
to the persistence of strong nationalism, the 
League did serve as a base from which to 
projea the United Nations. 

The United Nations organization was 
bom of World War II. It had its inception 
in die Dumbarton Oaks Conference in 
Washington, D.'C., August 21'^October 7, 
1944 , followed by iise United Nations Con- 


ference on International Organization in 
San Frandsco, April 24-June 26, 1945. At 
this conference delegates of 50 states were 
present, and a formal charter was drafted. 
After the agreed-upon number of nations, 29 
in number, ratified the Charter, the organ- 
ization went into operation. Later the other 
original participating states signed up, and 
by the end of 1948 it had a membership of 
58 states. As stated in Chapter 1, Artide 1 
of the Charter its aims are (l) **to maintain 
international peace and security,'" (2) '*to 
develop friendly relations among nations 
based on respea for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples," 

( 3 ) "to achieve international co-operation 
in solving international problems," includ- 
ing economic, social, and others, and 

(4) "to be a center for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in the attainment of these 
common ends." It precludes interference 
in the internal affairs of any nation. 

The institutional organization is rather 
complex. There are three main agendes — 
the General Assembly, the Security Council, 
and the International Court of Justice — and 
a host of subsidiary commissions, committees, 
and specialized agencies. The General As- 
sembly is composed of all members, the Se- 
curity Council of eleven. Of the latter, five are 
permanent: from the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Soviet Russia, France, and China. 
The balance are elected by the Assembly. Each 
member of the Security Council has one vote, 
but only the five permanent members have 
the right to veto any proposal. In faa, the 
Security Council is the core of the organiza- 
tion, and the right of veto means that no 
action may be taken without complete 
unanimity. 

The International Court of Justice is con- 
sidered the successor to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. It consists of fifteen 
judges eleaed jointly by the General As- 
sembly and the Security Council- Its func- 
tion is to settle disputes regarding interstate 
treaties, international law, and violations of 
other international obligations. 

The management of the organization is in 
the hands of a permanent Secretariat and his 
staff. Two important subsidiary agencies are 
the Trusteeship Council, which deals with 
supervision of various areas under United 
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Nations trusteeships, and the Econooiic and 
Social Oxindl, wbidi is charged 'vnth the pro- 
motion of '^higher standard of living. Ml «n- 
ployment . . . univecsai ie^)ect for, aiKl ob- 
servation of, human rights and Madamental 
freedoms for all without disdnction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion.’^ Under its guid- 
ance are a variety of specialized commissions 
and committees to ded, among othets, with 
probfcms of population, human rights, status 
of women, labor, education, science, and food 
resources. In addition, an Atomic Energy 
Commiss^oiii was set up to try to wc«k out a 
plan fer the teemarional contrcd of die use 
of atomk eiuergy. Figure 70 shows the incet- 
its p^ocipal agencies^ 


In its early years the United Nations was 
besa with almost endless difficulties and 
nusunderstandings. The dogma of com- 
plete and amtonomous sovereignty was en- 
throned in i^actice, if not in theory. There 
was no oentral, coercive, and responrible 
authority backed by law and coercive force 
to carry out its deci^ons; The demand for 
unanimity, e:q)ce^ed in the sanction of the 
veto of the five large world powers, was such 
that little w^ls accomplid^. This was dear 
in the tendSng of the recctemerntfedoi]® of 
the Atomic Iner^CommisslQn and in deal- 
ing with disorders in the Bdik^nsi ®alastine> 
Indpne^ wirioil 4 few, > 
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views and actions of the internationalists** 
support various plans and projeas for world 
organization as a means of securing peace. 

As a doctrine pacifism, as a vision of an 
“unarmed world/* reaches back to the social 
prophets in Hebrew history (c. B.C. 700) and 
to Confucius (b.C. 551-^78) and Gautama 
(b.c. 563-483) in the Orient. It was the 
central doarine of Christ and his early fol- 
lowers. And despite the bloody history of 
Christianity, pacifism has been a strong feature 
of many groups of Christians. 

As to definite suggestions to foster universal 
peace, Dante (1265-1321) proposed a World 
Empire and Henry IV of France (1553-1610) 
put forth his Grand Design in 1603. In the 
17th and 18th centuries various writers took 
up the cause, including William Penn (1644- 
1718) and Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). 

Organized peace movements, however, first 
got under way in the 19th century, following 
the Napoleonic wars. Some took the form of 
pacifist societies, others worked toward inter- 
national organization- The first international 
peace congress was held in London in 1843, 
and during the next decade there was a great 
deal of mass support for various peace pro- 
grams. The Crimean War and our War Be- 
tween the States tended to check the growth 
of these activities. But later some serious 
eflForts were made to establish arbitration 
schemes among the nations as one device to 
avoid war. The strong nationalism of the day 
is reflected in the reservation put into one pro- 
posed bill on this matter before the American 
Senate in 1887. It stated that " 'any difference 
which, in the judgment of either Power 
[Britain or the United States] materially af- 
fects its honor or integrity of its territory, 
shall not be referred to ariritration under this 
treaty except by q>eciai agreement.* ** 

In 1897 Aifired B. Nobel (1833-1906), the 
inventor of dynamite, e^abiished the Nobel 
Peace Prize. In 1919 Andrew Carnegie (1835- 
1919) founded the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, which was only one of 
many peace organizations. 

During and after World War II all scHts of 
suggestions were put forward. Some were 
based on analyses of past attempts, such as the 
League of Nations; others were largely senti- 
mental wishes for a better world. Some fa- 
vored a federalist pattern of international or- 

Qaoted by Angdi, op. ei$,, 12 : 45. 


ganization; some were for a world stare. Into 
the discussion the old familiar problems of 
nationalism and sovereignty continually in- 
truded themselves. So, too, some recognized 
the importance of slowly building a world 
community while in the meantime trying to 
work out some accommodation through di- 
plomacy and compromise among the power- 
ful nation-states which would keep the peace, 
even though it be an uneasy one.^^ 

The pacifists have also been very active in 
their campaigns to arouse the American public 
to the threat of another war. Among other 
of their tactics, they oppose military prepara- 
tion and any gesture suggesting the use of 
armed force to back up international negotia- 
tions. Some pacifists strongly support the 
program for a world government but usually 
without any very practical blueprints as to 
how to go about establishing the same. 

Some basic considerations. It would 
carry us too far afield to undertake a detailed 
analysis of the wide variety of faaors which 
must be taken into account if we are to face 
realistically the problem of developing a 
world pattern of law and order. Some of 
the cultural faaors which facilitate or block 
such an order have already been noted. 
Certainly it is important to recognize the 
basic components in human personality, 
society, and culture. Only naive or foolish 
people hold that mankind is incurably com- 
mitted to war. By the same token, only 
naive or foolish people hold that mankind 

^ The amount of printed material on proposed 
roads to peace is overwhelming. Among others, the 
following will provide a fair coverage of the varied 
approaches: The views of Wendell L. WHlkie, Henry 
A. Wallace, Herbert Hoover, and Sumner Welles, as 
put forth by these men while World War n was still 
going on, are conveniently brought together in a 
symposium made up of books or parts of book pub- 
lish^ elsewhere, entitled Prefaces to pace. New York: 
co-op«^tively published by Simon & Schuster, 
Doubleday & Company, Reynal & Hitchcock, and 
Columbia University Press, 1943. See also Crane 
Mnton, Prom mar^ one: the pocess of political irrtepra^ 
tim; the pMem of world government ,, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1948; and Hans J. Mor- 
genthau. Politics among nations: the struggle for power 
and peace. New York: Alfred A. Knp^, 1948i E. H. 
Carr, Conditions of peace. New York; The Macmillan 
ComjKUiy, 1944; amd Emery Reves, The anaton^ of 
peace. New York: Harper & brothers, 1945. n 

The belief that the nrst step to world ord^ Would 
come firom a federal union of English-speaking na- 
ri(ms is found in Oarenc£^ Strrit, Union now. New 
Ycark: Harper & l^otfiecs, 1939: s 
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would be instinaively given over to peace 
if once certain time-binding and space- 
binding institutions were changed or elim- 
inated. A realistic approach must start from 
where we are, not from where we hope to 
be. It is a matter of science against fantasy. 
And some of the hard-core, objeaive facts 
with which we must reckon are these: 

(1) Despite modem communication, the 
spread of technology, and the exchange of 
goods and ideas from country to country 
and region to region, the world is marked 
by a high degree of cultural diversity. Take 
but the matter of language, which is really 
the center and carrier of cultural diversity. 
Including all the local and regional varia- 
tions, there are several hundred languages. 
But consider only the chief ones: There are 
210 million English-speaking peoples, 150 
million who speak Russian, 350 million 
Chinese, and more than 300 million who 
speak Hindustani. These make up about 
one half the world’s population. Moreover, 
the first three of these languages are the 
core of rather distinaive culture systems; 
and two thirds of the last, another. In the 
balance of the world are other nations not 
too removed from the culture systems, say, 
of the English- or the Russian-speaking 
peoples. Yet there are still other linguistic 
groups with rather sharp culture differences. 

Intellectual discussion of the problems of 
war and peace all too frequently neglect the 
facts of deep-seated differences among 
peoples. And while these are obviously not 
biologically or racially but culturally deter- 
mined, they have an enormous tenacity of 
their own, especially in matters of values. 
It will take, a long time to bring the varied 
culture systems into any sensible unity. 
Swely it is very doubtful if the short span 
of but a generation of peace would do much 
to alter the ^arp divergence now existing 
among the world’s peoples, though some 
seem to think it might.^ Much depends, 
of on whether a period of peace is 

^ See Karl* M. Detitsch^ ‘The crisis of peace and 
^eatCMniage,*' in Lyman Bryson, et al., 
eds.. Conflicts of power m modem culture, chafer 60, 
PP‘ pndtce for some 

epQceIIeaM:|>9pes»o«t|M:€sent-<kycofi2k»^ NewYc^; 
Harp^ & Brothers, 194jt: > ■ ■ / ' 


produaive of movements toward genuine 
world order or but an interim in which to 
prepare for the next war. 

(2) The problem of cultural diversity be- 
comes even more striking when we consider 
the interplay of irrational and rational ele- 
ments in the conduct of mankind. We may 
seek a world order based on law or rule of 
reason. But countering this, as always, is 
the play of nationalist myths and legends 
which may serve to block logical move- 
ments to establish a global jural system with 
one central sanaion of enforcement. So, 
too, religious and other elements in con- 
dua and culture which are also based on 
fantasy may act to hold back movements 
of mutual toleration. Even systems of pro- 
duction, especially those outside the areas 
of modern technology, are heavily loaded 
with irrational sentiment and practice. 

(3) Then, too, there is the basic bio- 
social problem of the world’s population 
and the world’s resources, which we ex- 
amined in chapter 12. Despite the warn- 
ings of experts about the difficulties in- 
volved in this question, there continue to 
be downright misunderstanding and much 
wishful thinking on the topic. The general 
assumption of the sentimentalists is that if 
we just managed our global economy cor- 
rectly there would be ample food and 
shelter for all.^ 

It is very doubtful if the masses of men 
in the countries of high levels of living will 
rationally and voluntarily submit to plans 
which would take from them the substances 
they now hold, except by force. The solu- 
tion of the world’s ills will not go forward 
until people generally can be convinced to 
deal intelligently with the problem of popu- 
lation and resources. Glib statements that 
there are ample resources for all will not 
help us in doing so. 

(4) The place of irrational elements in 
hmnan behavior raises the question of the 

Even so astute a scholar as Charles E. Merriam, 

cit,, p. 286, rather blandly writes: 'There are 
mod, shelter, clothing, health, education, and cul- 
tural and recreational advantages for every human 
bein^ if we but reach out and take them.” See the 
eitatton to J. J. Spengler in chapter 12, page 187, 
regarding this whole topic. 
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relation of personality to the mores, insti- 
tutions, conventions, and values of time and 
place, that is, to its culture. Psychologists 
and psychiatrists alike have raised a number 
of problems regarding the psychological 
foundations of peace and war.^*- Thus, in 
1944 a group of American psychologistspre- 
pared **The Psychologists* Manifesto,” in 
which they maintained, among other things, 
that war is not instinctive but a learned, that 
is, enculturated, set of habits; that '^racial, 
national, and group hatreds can, to a con- 
siderable degree, be controlled’*; that 
through education the rising generation can 
do much to alleviate, if not eliminate, hos- 
tility leading to war; that ”the root-desires 
of die common people of all lands are the 
safest guide to framing a peace,” and that 
there is a definite ’’trend of human relation- 
ships . . . toward ever wider units of collec- 
tive security” and that commitments toward 
a genuine peace will prevent the rise, later, 
of public apathy about the importance of a 
sound international system of peace. In 
much die same vein others have pointed out 
the place of personal frustration, anxiety, 
and hostility in furnishing the psychological 
sources of adherence to nationalist ideas and 
values and in believing that future security 
is found in military preparedness.^ 

Almost all these writers, while giving a 
good descriptive analysis of motivation and 
learning ne^ea die place of such funda- 
mental condidcMsing &aois as population 
pr^sure on resource adherence to high 
standard of living and femooal expectancy 

® For a psyichoepalytkal view, see Edward 
Glover, War^ sadism^ and Loodon; George 

Alien ^ Unwin, 1933; for taost hduvioristic views, 
see E. C Tolman, BHm Umard wai% York^ 
Apf^tcm-Caittiiy-Oiafcs, 1942; and M. A- May, 
A social fsydh^ogy ^ peace and tear^ Ifew Haven: 
Yale University Ikess, 1943; cm die rrfatkm of in- 
dividnal motives and mechanisms, see E. F. 
DnrHn and J. Bowlby, Personal i^ressiaemss and 
New York: Columbia University Ih:ess, 1958; and 
Gardner Mn^y, ed.. Hitman nature enduring 
peace^ Thnd Yeaibook of the Society for the Psy- 
c^l^^ Study of Social Issues, Bostcm: Houghton 
^d^feC^npany, 1945. 

othas, Ranyard West, PsyMogx 
ondmM^o^^ New York: Bengnm Books, 1945; 
Dayid S. Crwchfield, Theory and proh- 

Urn 4 diapttf 15, New Ycwk: 

McGraw4BiI €Qmfax^4,1948* 


as to future rewards, and other elements in 
our own culture. Nor do they describe, 
analyze, or understand the inerda of culture 
in those areas of the world which have not 
been industrialized and secularized as has 
the Western world. 

Despite these limitations, both psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists have done us a real 
service in pointing out the relation of frus- 
tration to anxiety and to aggressiveness. 
Thus realistic fear may and does have a place 
in motivating man to make sane choices at 
times. Also, the demands for national se- 
curity so closely linked to doctrines of na- 
tionalism, sovereignty, and levels of living 
probably reflea deep and imconscious anx- 
ieties in the masses regarding their future.^ 
No doubt a good deal of personal anxiety 
motivates the hostility toward the enemy 
nation in wartime, although such aggression 
also provides a certain balance of emotions 
at the time. (See above.) Nevertheless, 
there is work for psychologists, economists, 
sociologists, and others to do in stimulating 
every sincere effort to enlighten the com- 
mon man as well as the leaders regarding 
the fundamental factors which must and 
will enter into any serious steps toward 
world organization for peace. 

Sovereignty, while an imponant element 
in a stable political and societal order, must 
be altered or limited by the rule of law. In 
democracies it is well-recognized that the 
national community is basic to the state 
and not ^bordinate to it. The same prin- 
ciple mxm operate in the evolution of a 
woiid order. Moreover, law is meaningless 
mpiess it can be epforeed. Hence any plan 
for m>dd orgamzatiofi, fi^^oal or otherwise, 
must provide fc^: some kind of central 
agency chafed with re^nsible power. 
Only such central power could punish 
infiactioos, m control the weapcms of ag- 
gression s^ch; as the use of atomic energy 
and baaetial or chemical warjfoe. To de- 
some sanctioned amtractual artange- 
ments among najdQns does not of itself 
mean that or kk:^ ^Wemare coopir 

» See, fcwr tbe 

Ral|A K. ^^«e> /‘A aote# cai iasijciaity” Ta 
Marjliy, op, pp. 45CM53# ^ j ■ . f i i. > 
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pletely given up, though they must perforce 
be restricted. For example, under such a 
system a state would not be permitted to 
manufacture atom bombs or other weapons 
of war. 

The problem of power here as elsewhere 
is that of its amount, its distribution among 
individuals and groups, and the degree and 
nature of the responsibility of individuals and 
groups in its use. In this regard we must 
re-emphasize that to be successful world 
political organization must wait upon the 
development of a basic world community. 
Without the latter, the former must of neces- 
sity be limited in what it can accomplish. 
And the facilitation of such a world com- 


munity rests on the continued contaa of 
peoples and nations. In faa, the steps to- 
ward workable peace will probably follow 
the reopening of trade, diffusion of tech- 
nologies, renewed intellectual contacts, and 
other evidences of communication and ex- 
change among the major as well as among 
the minor political powers of the present 
day. Every forward step in these matters 
will aid in the emergence of a world political 
organization. It is in this connection that 
some people put more faith in the subsid- 
iary than in the main features of the United 
Nations as it was first established. As the 
former advance, the latter may be obliged 
to alter its modus operandi. 


Interpretative Summary 

1. Sovereignty and nationalism played a most important part in the rise of the modern 
nation-state. But in the light of contemporary problems of war and peace, both will 
have to be modified if we are to get a peaceful world order. 

2. The relations of modem nation-states have long been charaaerized by two-phase 
cycles: peace and war; then peace, then war again; and so on. 

3. War is an institutionalized form of conflia centered in nationalism and the doctrine 
and practices of state sovereignty. 

4. War has been an extremely important faaor in cultural change in the past. 

5. Modem wars have become so destmctive and so out of keeping with present-day 
cultural trends that many people express great anxiety about the future survival of the 
human race. 

6. The shift toward some form of international organization is relatively very recent. 
Not much may be expected under present world conditions. Yet some steps are 
being taken, and may be taken, toward a peaceful wodd order. But classes and leaders 
everywhere are not sure as to which steps diould come first, and which later. In short, 
men agree on the aim of peace, but differ violently as to how to attain it. 


Classroom Aids and Suggestions for Reading 

A, Questions and Exercises 

1. What is meant by sovereignty, nationalism, and national community or society.^ 

2. What are the major steps in the process from a state of peace through war to peace 
again? Are these necessarily universal, or are they solely the result of history and 
situation? Illustrate the steps in reference to World Wars I and II. 

3. Review t^e various arguments regardic^ the biological effeas of modem warfare. 
^W^^t ,o^er serious bkdogical effe(^ cpcoe ftmn modem war that have nothing to do 
with the genes But whidi ccmriitute a form of personal and social disorganization? 

4. Write a sh<xt paper or dass exerc^ illustrating tihe effect of war on family life gleaned 
ftom your own experimce or that of somecxie you know well. Among other matters, 
give apentioa to (a) (hanges in work and leisure habits, CB) changes in level of living. 
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(c) effects of rationing on food and other consumption habits, (d) influences on inter- 
personal relations within the family, e,g., more or less conflict, increased or decreased 
affection and mutual aid, bereavement, worry, and others. 

5. Illustrate some of the effeas of war on invention and diffusion of culture. 

6. Define morale. Name some of the important factors making for high wartime morale. 
Name some that destroy morale. Illustrate from World War II. 

7. What are the roots of hostility in an individuars early training? How are the conflict 
attitudes displaced or transferred to situations outside the primary group? What 
place has culture in this? 

8. Discuss the place of aggression and conflict in the integration of a person’s thought 
and action. How do conflia and co-operation work together in this process? 

9. Discuss, pro and con, the contention that opposition is as inevitable and essential 
a phase of human interaaion as is co-operation. If the processes of opposition are 
accepted as being universal, as a phase of interaction, then make suggestions on how 
to sublimate and control them without recourse to war and other forms of violence. 

10. Discuss aitically both formal and informal proposals and aaions to build a workable 
international order which would check or eliminate war. What faaors must be taken 
into account in any program looking toward world peace? 

B. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the foomotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

J. D. Qarkson and T. C Cochran, eds., War as a social institution. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. 

A valuable colleaion of papers on the psychology, anthropology, and history of warfare. 

Henry Dale, ed.. Atomic energy: its international implications, London: The Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1948. 

A collection of highly suggestive papers on the international control of atomic energy, 
the peacetime uses of atomic energy, and related topics. 
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Social Relations Based on 
Role and Status 




Role and Status as Related to Age 


Among the most important differences 
among individuals and groups are those 
having to do with role and status. While 
reference to these has already been made, 
especially to role in chapter 9 on the rise 
of the social self, in this and the following 
three chapters we shall examine in more 
detail variations in role and status as these 
are related to age, sex, speciali 2 ation, leader- 
ship, and class and caste. 

The Nature of Role and Status 

As an orientation to our discussion of 
these specific areas of differentiation and 
stratification we must examine the main 
features of role and status. This we do in 
the present seaion. 

Definition of role and status. These two 
terms are sometimes used interchangeably. 
Yet, though closely related, they should be 
carefully distingui^ed. Role is the in<M- 
vidual's function, performance, ca: *Moing’' 
direaed to some aim, be it work, play, ot 
other activity. Status is the political or 
standing which a person or group holds in 
relation or reference to the position of an- 
other person or group. Both role and status 
fall within the acceptable and expected 
limits of a given culture. The child de- 
velops his sense of self-ness — pride, con- 
fidence, sense of difference and likeness — 
in part from taking over the roles of 
mother, father, siblings, and others. He 
also acquires his knowledge and doll very 
much within this same framework of iden- 
tification with pt^s. Adult rc^es are the 
outgrowth and ccmtirmatipn such child- 
hood and adqSe^ent beginnings. Along 
with his roie^nd^g |he child ^ts rewarded 
or.psiQ^bed as %es is? ev^na^ 


play group, or other in-group places him in 
a position of approval or disapproval vis-k- 
vis others. Such responses give the first 
training in the status relations of individuals 
as these are tied up with particular or gen- 
eral roles. 

Role and status are at all times closely 
interwoven. What an individual or group 
does, at least more or less recurrently or 
habitually, is certain to be given a standing 
or position in a scale or hierarchy of values 
by others. And this is the root of status. 

Forms of role and status. There are two 
types of role and status: ascribed and 
achieved. Ascribed roles and statuses are 
those usually set down in advance by the 
cultural norms or expectancies without 
reference to innate differences in ability or 
strength and without reference to personal 
choice. Achieved roles and statuses are 
acquired by the individual because of 
choice, talent, special capacity, stmggle, or 
given perfiotmance.^ 

Asaibed status usually implies some kind 
of distinctive mark or feature. Such are age, 
sex, and race. These rest essentially on 
physical traits, as culturally defined, of 
course. Common age statuses are infancy, 
youth, maturity, and senility. The sex dis- 
tinctions are obvious. Interrace status is 
most commonly marked by color distinc- 
tions. 

Achieved status is illustrated in our so- 
ciety by free choice of mates, in a man's be- 
coming rich through operations in the com- 
petitive market or attaining high position 

^ See E. T- Hiller, Social relations and structures^ pp. 
335“337, New York: Harper St Brothers, 1947. 
He gives a threefold classification: ascribed, as- 
and achieved. The distinctions he draws 
between the latter two hardly seem to warrant mak- 
ing a spedal eat^^ory for each. We follow the more 
nsnal pracdce ia our twofold classification. 
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in his profession because of special knowl- 
edge and skill. However, one's culture may 
and usually does designate the steps or 
processes by which assumed or achieved 
status may be secured. In other words, it 
provides certain permissiveness and sets 
certain limits. Thus, a man who made his 
money by vice, corruption, or other illegal 
and immoral devices would probably not 
be accorded the status that is given to one 
who follows the rules of the capitalist mar- 
ket. At least this is the more or less ideal 
pattern. 

In some societies statuses have been 
largely of the ascribed sort. Such was tme 
of the ancient Incan Empire, where the new- 
born infant was classified as '*babe in arms," 
later the child as one "able to stand," and 
still later as "under six." Then from six to 
eight years he was termed a "bread receiver," 
and so on, until at twenty years he became 
"almost a man," at twenty-five "able- 
bodied," at fifty "half an old man," and after 
sixty years "an old man asleep." * While 
no modem society draws such sharp dis- 
tinctions as these, highly authoritarian cul- 
tures, both contemporary and ancient, often 
fix statuses rather rigidly. This was true in 
feudal Japan, for example, where individual 
and fa^y status was regulated by sets of 
minute rules. In contrast, one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of democratic societies 
is the permission of individual choice and 
freedom. While ascription of certain 
statuses remains, in a wide range of activ- 
ities status is acquired, not fixed in advance. 

In this connection, mention should be 
made that in highly fixed societies the indi- 
vidual may not experience tii« fear and 
worry over his roles and scatuses as much as 
one may and does in a society where the 
cultural expectancies d«nand continual 
struggle fc«: role and status. In the latter, 
anxiety and heavy sense of inferiority bxA 
guilt follow if one fails to make good. 

This is a price men pay for the privilege 
of competition for role and status. There 
is nothing instinctive in this situation, how- 
ever. In feet, viewed historically, permis- 

^ A M. Toozer, S$ciai orpins and social emtinu^us^ 
p. 208. New York: The Macmillan Compaay, 1925. 


sive attainment of role and status is rela- 
tively a late cultural development. It is 
tied up with individualism, liberalism, and 
acceptance of interpersonal competition. 

Reciprocal relations in role and status. 
In one sense roles and statuses are but a 
series of rights and duties. That is, they 
represent certain reciprocal relations among 
individuals. To understand this interplay 
we must define right and duty. A right is 
a privilege or opportunity to act (verbally 
or overtly) whi^ is reciprocal to another's 
duty to allow or permit the same. The rights 
of one are always qualified and limited by 
the obligations of another. While in West- 
ern culture the doctrine of natural rights 
has long been considered one of man's 
basic values, actually there is no biological 
foundation for such. This does not mean 
it is not a potent cultural norm or expec- 
tancy. It is. In actual operation all rights 
are bound up with reciprocal duties of 
others to respect them. These are, in short, 
but organized forms of interaction which 
control individuals and groups. Thus the 
marital rights of a husband to his wife's 
sexual favors mean a corresponding duty of 
the wife to permit the expression of such 
rights. In a representative democracy a 
citizen's right to vote in an election implies 
his obligation to abide by the outcome of 
said election even though his party be de- 
feated at the polls. 

All societies reveal a wide range of such 
reciprocal relations. To note only a few of 
the more important ones: The economic 
order is an order because the contaas of 
men in the market are made up of more or 
less widely accepted rights and duties. A 
legal contract to work or to deliver a given 
product at such and such a time and place 
is a pattern of reciprocal rights and duties 
supported by the law of contracts. In 
fe^y life *e interplay of sympathetic 
identification of parent and child is counter- 
poised by obligations to provide on the 
part of die former and by duties of obedi- 
ence on the part of the latter. Power rela- 
tions in the operations of government reveal 
the same partem. The fing and^his sub- 
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jects, the judge and the accused, the police 
and the citizen whose property he protects, 
the elected official and his constituency, all 
have mutual rights and duties. 

Of the many patterns of such reciproci- 
ties, some operate quite independently of 
others. Some come into conflict with each 
other. Many rights and duties associated 
with family life or religion have little or 
nothing to do with those outside the home 
or the church. In contrast, a man’s ethical 
code about killing another may cause inner 
conflict regarding his rights and duties as 
citizen-soldier when he is called upon to 
engage in war. Or the widely accepted rela- 
tions of competitive business may, in time, 
come into conflict with one’s humanitar- 
ianism. As related to the organization of 
the self, such conflicting roles and statuses 
made up as they are of habits, attitudes, 
ideas, and values, may produce a rift in the 
personality. There may result lack of that 
balance and integrity which make for more 
reasonable and enjoyable life. 

Yet in many societies we find that one 
role and its accompanying status may be- 
come the integrating center around which 
the personal life organization of the indi- 
vidual is built up. Other roles and statuses, 
of which there are many, tend to be secon- 
dary to this one key position. For the most 
part, the woman’s dhief rights and duties 
have centered around those of wife-mother- 
homemaker. In contrast, in our society the 
man has been considered chiefly in terms of 
husband-father-breadwinner. In other so- 
cieties the medicine man, or warrior, or 
scholar has constituted the major role of the 
man of highest status. As we shall see in 
discussing the class structure, rating of occu- 
pation is one of the most important criteria 
in determining class status in our present- 
day world, thougji not the only one. The 
economic and related advantages one may 
command in terms of food, housing, 
clothes, and leisure are related to various 
privileges acccarded by odiers. 

Such a key station is determined by the 
external socM valuation of that role and 
status in the community or in any other 
group able to give sudi rewards. Tins valu- 


ation, of course, must be associated with the 
participation of the individual in said com- 
munity or group in terms of the expected 
rights and duties associated therewith, 

Processual basis of role and status. Dif- 
ferentiation is the interactional process of 
developing separate and distinaive roles and 
statuses for individuals and groups. The 
roots of differentiation are competition and 
co-operation. The chief sources of differ- 
entiation in the individual are variations in 
terms of age, sex, intelligence, and emo- 
tionality, as these are qualified and given 
direction and meaning by a given society 
and its culture. 

Modem psychology has taught us much 
about the importance of individual differ- 
ences as they relate to age, sex, and mental- 
ity. These differences, which provide in 
part the foundation upon which social dis- 
tinctions of role and status rest, are first 
made evident at birth as a result of heredity 
and the effeas of prenatal growth. All the 
basic capacities for learning one’s way in the 
social-cultural mazes of the world are estab- 
lished in the organic constitution of the 
individual at that time. Second, these indi- 
vidual variations are affected by maturation 
of the body as one moves from infancy to 
maturity. In the third place, the most im- 
portant element is learning at the hands of 
parents, siblings, teachers, preachers, and 
others as we grow up. Unfortunately much 
of die material from contemporary psy- 
chology still ignores the effea upon indi- 
vidual development and function of devia- 
tions in institutions and ways of life among 
various societies and their cultures. Finally, 
in terms of age, sex, and mental differences, 
the individual moves into roles and statuses 
having to do with his specialized functions, 
with his being a leader or a follower, and 
with his position in the class structure. 

Age Differences, Society, and 
Culture 

All societies recognize differences in role 
and status as related to age. Adults have 
more Dhvsical strencrt-K an A mr»r^ 
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than have adolescents. Youth has distinct 
advantages over childhood, even though 
neither youth nor childhood has the capac- 
ity shown by maturity. In old age l^th 
mental and physical powers decline, and 
dependence on others once more limits the 
range of thought and action. Y et variations 
in age are defined in terms of custom rather 
than in terms of physiology. As Ralph 
Linton puts it, '"In the case of age, as in 
that of sex, biological faaors involved ap- 
pear to be secondary to the cultural ones in 
determining the content of status.” ^ 

In most societies there are usually four 
major categories of age differences as related 
to role and status: infancy and childhood, 
youth, maturity or adulthood, and old age. 
Let us note some of the important features 
associated with each stage. 

Infancy and childhood. It is obvious that 
the role and status of infant and child are 
related to dependency on, and guardianship 
by, the parents or other persons of an older 
generation. There is nothing that the infant 
or child can do to alter this faa. Yet how 
societies regard babies varies among both 
primitive and civilized peoples, and also 
may change with time and circumstance.^ 
In ancient Sparta, where there was a heavy 
stress cm the need for a strong body as well 
as a normal mind, sickly or deformed infants 
were done away with. Among some tribes 
the bearing of twins was drought to be a 
bad omen, and they were digxDsed of lest 
scmt evil descend upon the femily and the 
tribe. In other inscancesi as in our own, 
babies are idolized and made much of by 
older children and adults. 

With re^>ea to Ae child, m cotttra^ to 
Ae infant, Aere is a like variability. Amcmg 
some peoples Ae child is regarded as a min- 
iature adult. He is expected to conduct 
himsdf as "a litde man” or ”a little lady,” 
as Ae case may be. Among oAers Acre is 
firm demand for silent conformity, as where 

* Ealpi^ lintoG, Tie ^ p. 119. New 
Tori:: 1936. By permis- 

ateni * i , " . - ’ ^ 

^ Foe wide variability, see Nathan 

Milkr, Tm ^ ssikty. New Yewk: 

Bfentano’^imn!^''! j.- ’ 


children are expected ”to be seen but not 
heard” when in the presence of their 
”elders and betters.” In still other societies 
a child may be given a very high status. This 
is so among the Marquesans, where the 
eldest son is considered Ae head of Ae 
family, regardless of his age. Ralph Linton 
reports seeing a nine-year-old Marquesan 
boy, son of a Aieftain, drive all the adults 
out of Ae family house because he had be- 
come angry over what seemed a trivial 
matter,® Sometimes there is little or no 
formal direction or discipline of the Ail- 
dren until Aey are ready to pass into 
adult status, say, during adolescence. At 
Aat point, however, Ae training may be 
extremely severe from our standpoint. 
In recent decades demoaatic cultures have 
shown a tendency toward not only Ae 
Aild-centered sAool but Ae Aild-cen- 
tered home. In such families Ae Aild 
may be permitted, in effect, to dominate 
many domestic situations whiA in oAer 
cultures would not be tolerated. 

WiA reference to Western society, it is 
dear Aat Ae culturally defined period of 
dependency and immaturity has been 
markedly lengthened. As culture has be- 
come more complex, Ae new generations 
of individuals seem to need more time to 
learn Ae skills, knowledge, and values con- 
sidered necessary for full adult role and 
status. In faa, Ae prolongation of Ae 
period of chilAood and of Ae training of 
youA may be used as one measure of Ae 
complexity and enrichment of a given 
culture. 

likewise, Ae recent trend, espedally in 
We^em society, has been toward a kindlier 
and more humanitarian view of chilAen. 
To fosca Ae intereos of Ae child has 
become inoreasingly a bask: value in demo- 
cratic oounmes. In contrast, under auAor- 
karkn and dictatorial regimes Ae care and 
training of Ae child may be dkeaed to hi& 
fbtme sovice to Ae state ra Aa: Aan toward 
independent and free participation as m 
adult. 

In Ae development of pe£son^t|r Aae 
are certain reciprocal rations tetween 

^ UmoB, p. ^ ^ r < ' 
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parent and child. The major rights and 
duties in this relationship tend to be set 
down in certain norms of acceptance and 
expectancy. Obviously the duties of the 
parent to the child cannot be enforced by 
the latter. Failure to provide for the child’s 
care and training in terms of the group 
norms may be punished by agencies set up 
to do so. (See below.) But for the most 
part the parents fulfill their duty and pro- 
vide physical care and social-cultural train- 
ing or socialization. The latter includes 
instruction in facts, skills, and values 
such as those of obedience and personal 
responsibility. 

Of special importance is training in the 
fundamentals of later adult roles. In West- 
ern society we stress individual initiative, 
learning to ''stand on one’s own feet,” and 
striving for success in competition with 
others. These emphases prepare the child 
and youth for his later struggles in the 
world of industry and business. In other 
societies such values are not known or are 
frowned upon. Among the Arapesh, for 
example, while the child is somewhat 
hurried toward adult role and status, so diat 
die parents may retire firom active life, he 
is given strong familial support as he grows 
up. There is litde or no pressure to compete 
with others in advancing firom childhood to 
maturity. Among our Pueblo Indians, sudi 
as the Zuni and Hopi, the culture is noted 
for its co-operative rather than competitive 
spirit. This means that the children develop 
in die direction of more quiescent and 
docile participation in conjoint action with 
others. For example, white teachers of these 
diildrai report diflSculty in getting them 
to speed up their work in competition with 
other children. 

So, too, in all societies die young diild is 
induaed by his family and nei^bcMrs into 
the basic r^gkius id^ and practices, into 
the forms of j^y and art, and feh 

group loyalties to tribe or nation. TB^ 
instructions ^ fehiife^deid 
ttnsk^ jLS the child passes in^ 

^ On 


honest, obedient, loyal, co-operative, and 
must show other evidences of conforming 
to adult expectancies or norms of conduct. 
These habits are built up by means of iden- 
tification with the codes laid down by 
adults in words and condua. He is re- 
warded for confonning and punished for 
not conforming. In our society ceremoni- 
als associated with Mother’s Day, Father’s 
Day, Qiristmas, birthdays, and other special 
occasions provide a pattern in which some 
of these reciprocal relations may be ex- 
pressed. 

Such relations, of course, are qualified by 
the faaor of physical and mental ascend- 
ancy of the parents over the child. They 
are stronger than he. They know more than 
he knows. And they wield authority, that 
is, possess the means and capacity to punish 
infractions of the accepted and expeaed 
behavior. In societies featured by strong 
patriarchal organization the father-child 
relations may be rigid and severe. In our 
somewhat child-centered culture, one some- 
times wonders if the children, not the par- 
ents, run the home. With respect to eco- 
nomics, in rural societies certain work de- 
mands on the child emerge fairly early. In 
city life there is litde need or requirement 
fot the child to be an economic asset. In 
^rlier phases of the industrial development 
of modem societies, of course, this was not 
the case. The exploitation of child labor, 
in fact, was so serious as to lead in time to 
laws to prevent it. And such legal methods 
meant that the adults of said society took a 
more humanitarian view of the role and 
status of the children than had been the 
case at other times. 


As noted above, the failure of parents to 
live up to the norms of dtiH (me laid down 
by a given culture iKuaily r^dts in some 
<»h€r group taking over this obligation. In 
a pimaty comr|iimity a serioi^ neglect of 
qbMtm by the^t parents might lead to 
go^p as a 4|t^ce to simulate the parents 
^ ^ ne^ghbors might lend a 

the children. Often the 
4w^tO€fcov^mchfuncti^^ Inuiban- 



we have a large number 
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supported, which give attention to matters 
of child welfare. In a society which places 
a high value on children, failure on the part 
of the parents to fuLSll their duties leads to 
their punishment by the law and the mores 
and to the rise of substitute means in the 
form of welfare organizations to replace 
parental care. Some of these agencies have 
a long history. For example, in New Eng- 
land there was the Society for the Aid of 
Litde Wanderers, which d^t with orphans. 
In our day we have the Child Welfare 
League, the Children’s Aid Society, and 
others which have professionally trained per- 
sonnel to carry on their work. The point is 
that in societies with a humanitarian ethos, 
the training of children will be provided 
even though the parents fail in this obliga- 
tion. In faa, since society everywhere tends 
to assure itself continuity, the care and in- 
struction of the rising generation is every- 
where considered a basic obligation. 

The role and status of youth. The break 
between various age periods is determined 
in part by culture as well as by birthdays. 
While some societies definitely recognize 
changes during puberty from childhood to 
sexual maturity by special ceremonials and 
changes in social status and role, other so- 
cieties make no such sharp division. Popu- 
lar anthropology to the contrary, puberty 
ceremonies, even for the male adolescents, 
are by no mesms universal.® One writer goes 
so fialr as to state: **Ali available evidence 
seems to indicate that primitive society 
gives little or no recognirioa to the |^od 
[of youth] as entitled to a sodal position 
distinct from that of maturity.” ^ Yet we 
recognize a certain age-gradation in our 
division of schooling into primary, seccm- 
dary, and collegiate. Confirmation ceremo- 
nies and higfa-school graduation symbolize 
a certain passage of die growing boy or 
girl into a new role and status. Certainly 

® Tbe most widely dted book dealing with the 
shifting of role and status among age grou;K is that 
of A. van Gennep, Les rifes dt pfssage, Paris: E. 
Noiirry, 1909. 

’^See C. C Ncwth, Social differentiation^ ^ 71. 
Chapti Hill: University of North GiroUmi wess, 
1927. 


the long period of permissive and accepted 
preparation for adulthood is restricted, for 
the most part, to the higher cultures largely 
as a result of their complexity, specializa- 
tion, and high standards of living. The 
common practice in our society is to con- 
sider youth as an age period from about 
16 years to 24 or 25 years. Nothing could 
more truly reveal our standards. A few 
generations ago a person of 20 or 21 as- 
sumed full adult responsibility. 

In our society training in education, reli- 
gion, vocations, and in ideas of citizenship 
and morality are carried over to the adoles- 
cent by both formal and informal devices 
of education. We have adopted the theory 
that such a period better prepares the indi- 
vidual for his full adult responsibilities. 
(See chapter 19.) 

Some important features of this transition 
from childhood to maturity are associated 
with the coming of full sexual capacity and 
the appearance of those secondary sex char- 
aaeristics which further distinguish the 
male from the female. There are also 
changes in height and weight and other 
bodily modifications which mark the shift 
toward adulthood. While there are varia- 
tions in the age at which the individual 
passes through puberty, the culture usually 
provides a certain latitude to him for fulfill- 
ment of his expected roles and statuses 
related to this phase.® With regard to 
sexual maturation, it is important that the 
young boy and girl in our society become 
fireed from the close ties to the parents, 
especially the mother. Only through such 
emancipation from the home will they be 
able to attain those heterosexual interests 
necessary to normal courtship and mating. 
(See chapter IS.) 

Second, youth must continue to learn the 
essential skills which will prepare him for his 
adult occupaticmal role and status. So, too, 
he must learn to co-opecate as well as to 

® See Margaret Mead, Coming of age in Samoa^ 1928; 
and her Growing up in New Guinea^ 1930, (both) New 
Ywk: William MorrOw Sc Co. For a summaty of 
data cm primitive childbood and adolescence, see 
^togaret Mead, primitive child,** chapter 24 
in Carl Mnrchison, ed., Handk?ok of child psychology^ 
Znd ed., Wcarcester: Qark Uniymitj Press, 1933. 
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compete with others. Here team games 
have a large part in teaching the patterns of 
conduct in later life. Then, too, he must 
acquire sense of independence, self-reliance, 
and individuality. These lay the foundation 
for adult responsibilities or duties which are 
the counterparts to one's rights. 

Yet, in contrast to earlier praaices, we 
in Western societies tend to prolong the 
period of preparation. We do not push 
our young people toward full maturity as 
some societies do. This is neatly illustrated 
in the law. Among other significant changes 
we have (l) raised the age limits for mar- 
riage, (2) increased the age limit on full 
accountability for aimes (witness the place 
of the juvenile court), and (3) raised the 
upper age limit of compulsory schooling. 

In our society we have a curious diver- 
gence in regard to youth. On the one hand 
we have thrown about them added protec- 
tion by increasing the years of compulsory 
education, by preventing child labor, and 
by restricting early marriage. So, too, the 
continued emotional and financial depend- 
ence of children on parents is evident in 
a large number of families. Nowhere else 
in the world is youth given such leisure and 
opportunity for education. In other socie- 
ties individuals in these age brackets would 
be taking up adult responsibilities. Yet our 
youth have greater fireedom from parental 
control than formerly. Our adolescent boys 
and girls are more sophisticated and mature 
in many ways than their parents were in 
their youth. Opportunities for escaping 
firom family, neighborhood, and commun- 
ity controls afford our yoting people forms 
of experiaice which their fathers and 
mothers often do not approve of or under- 
stand. 

Hie divergence between adult theory and 
practice and that of youdi themselves ex- 
poses one aspect of our modem conflia of 
ages. (See below.) In our contemporary 
society the role and status of youth, their 
rights and duties, and the re^ionability of 
their eldas their future welfere, e^- 
cially, are not dearly defined.- As -a re^t 
many protiems h^ve arisen for xdiich we 
are now trying to feid a ^uriom In fact. 


this very confusion represents changing pat- 
terns of differentiation. The process re- 
mains, but its direction and form are being 
modified, again demonstrating how culture 
influences sodal processes. 

Youth and youth problems. In many 
countries young people have experienced a 
number of crises, su^ as prolonged unem- 
ployment, revolution, and war. Let us ex- 
amine first the situation in our own country 
before taking up the broader sodal move- 
ments built around the needs of young 
people. 

The 1930’s were a severe test for American 
youth. The traditional high aspirations, ac- 
quired from their parents and teachers, were 
not attainable in the face of the unexpeaed 
economic and technological changes which 
they faced as they approached adulthood. 
Told that there would be a job waiting for 
them at the close of their schooling, confi- 
dent that a man or a woman could get ahead 
by personal effort, and expecting a long 
period of peace and plenty, they found 
themselves, with their elders, plunged into 
one of the worst economic depressions in 
the history of the country. Not only was it 
increasingly difficult to get jobs, due to 
shutdowns and/or technological displace- 
ment of workers, but they imwittingly found 
themselves living in a country where the 
birth rate was falling rapidly but in which 
the available working population was stead- 
ily rising. 

For example, between 1933 and 1940 the 
United States acquired a backlog of unused 
tesource of nearly 4 million young people, 
ages 15-24 years, who were out of regular 
school and out of work. Nearly 60 pet cent 
of them were in our cities, 30 per cent were 
on farms, and the balance came ffom rural- 
nonfarm families. 

The crisis for those who emerged from 
school to seek jobs was even more serious 
than for those somewhat older. The unem- 
ploync^t census made during the last week 
in March, 1940 reported, in spite of improved 
conditions, that there were 3 million persons 
in the age range 14-24 years either out of work 
or engaged in government emergency work 
projects. 
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While the economic depression of the 1930*s 
contributed heavily to this condition, tech- 
nological changes also played a part. The pro- 
ductive capacity per worker has been greatly 
enhanced. In comparing the efficiency in 
basic industries in 1910 with those in 1930, 
W. V. Bingham points out that ‘'scientific 
and technological improvements have made 
it possible for the increased quantity of food 
and goods needed by a 33 per cent greater 
population to be grown, made, and trans- 
ported by but a 6per cent increase in workers.*’ ® 

In short, the particular difficulties in this 
country arose from the fact of an aging pop- 
ulation, firom an extended period of de- 
pressed business, and from restrictionof eco- 
nomic outlet due to technological advances. 
Youth, like their elders, found that they 
could not get jobs even with the resources 
of good will, intelligence, and education. 
While there was doubtless considerable se- 
lection of workers who were absorbed into 
the working group in terms of special skills, 
there is much evidence firom studies made 
on employed and unemployed that no 
sharp and statistically significant differences 
were found in mental ability, personality 
traits, or education between young folks 
who got jobs and those who did not.^° 

Various attacks were made on this serious 
situation, first, by older institutions and new 
federal agencies and, second, by emerging 
youth organizations themselves. Under the 
pressure of drcumscance and in keeping with 
traditional American views, efforts were 
made tfarou^ die schools to help solve 
these pcobtems of youth. Various fi^deral 
agendes, such as the National Ymtdi Ad- 
ministration and ^ QvSiaii Cooservatioja 
Corps, were set up. Bardditar stress was 
placed on devfeing mere efeaive school 
pcograms to meet the requirements of our 
economic-indu^iial order. 

* From W. V. Bingham, "AHiitks and c^jpartani- 
ties," (kcupoiam, 1934, 12 : 13. 

^ One OT the best of these surveys is 33^xMted by 
W. F. Dearborn and J. W. M. Rothney, Sch&iastic, 
Kwofok, 4md secial Backgrounds of nmmjfioyod yosdb^. 
Candsfito: Harvard University Press, 193& Ihe 
m tins came from those who had served 
tlsDopiiii a^mod^years as s^j^^^the study 

these cases axe particulariy 

complete. 


The most effective programs were developed 
around three aims: (1) More adequate pro- 
vision to be made for vocational guidance so 
that youth could be directed efficiently in 
terms of their abilities and the type of avail- 
able job toward a satisfactory occupation. 

(2) Adequate vocational training and prep- 
aration to be given so that the young people 
would possess proper knowledge and skill to 
enable them to take their places in the indus- 
trial order at the close of their schooling. And 

(3) some placement system to be developed 
to get the youth to the job, either through the 
school or through pubHc employment agencies. 

In addition to the formal school pro- 
grams, the resources of many of our exist- 
ing organizations for youth, such as the 
Y.M.CA., the Y.W.CA., Y.M.H.A., and 
the CYO, were brought to bear on the 
matter. These organizations developed 
training programs and provided added lei- 
sure-time facilities for older unemployed 
youth. The Works Progress Administration 
and the National Youth Administration 
also provided both training programs and 
community services looking to something 
beyond mere vocational guidance and prep- 
aration. In the rural areas the 4-H Clubs, 
the Future Farmers of America, and the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Services were brought 
into action to aid and further the more 
formal educational programs. The prob- 
lems of rural youth were in many ways as 
acute as those in our cities. Due to the high 
birth rate and to the impact of technology 
©n farming, it is estimated that there were, 
in the late 1930*s, almost 2 million youth 
living aa. American farms who were not 
Beeded„ for agricultural production. In the 
I940 *s the exptnaon of production and 
military service in World War 11 absorbed 
a gres^ many, young people. So, too, as 
long as indu^rial production remains at a 
bigji levd, the youth problems of the de- 
laessicm will not be likely to recur. 

Both the educational and the traditional 
youth QMgauimdom are,. o£ course, adult- 
A)minated:as to poKcy, management, and 
fin^dal control. And for the i most |)ait 
the youA of our country, wkb their 
eldet^ tekd to solve thek proems within. 
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the framework of tradition and custom. 
Just as the broad psychological and cultural 
base of the capitalistic system was for the 
most part taken for granted duripg the de- 
pression, so, too, our youth did not greatly 
depart in idea and desire from the tradi- 
tional views and values. 

Howard M. Bellas 1937 study in Maryland 
revealed rather typical opinions about the de- 
pression crisis. Opinions from a sample of 
13,500 young people of both sexes, ages 16-24 
years, revealed that although the bulk of them 
had experienced personal problems regarding 
employment or fear of economic insecurity, 
most of them looked forward to jobs, mar- 
riage, and civic life with about the same hope 
as has usually charaaerized American youth. 
While there are no comparable data from 
earlier generations, the most striking change 
from the past was the widespread acceptance 
of the view that the government had a major 
responsibility with reference to the personal 
problems of the citizens and young people. 
For example, with regard to relief from the 
effects of prolonged unemployment, 90 per 
cent of these young people believed this a 
'Valid responsibility of government”; but of 
these, 95 per cent favored a public works pro- 
gram rather than a dole. 

When asked if they believed there was 
‘‘such a thing as a 'youth problem,' ” only one 
quarter of the young people thought there was 
none. In reply to the query if they had any 
pressing personal problems, one third said 
they did not. There is a remarkable agree- 
ment in the replies of those who believed there 
was a g^eral youth problem with the state- 
ments as to what was conadered to be the 
most sadous personal problem. Kfty-eight 
per cent who agreed that there was a general 
problem also believed Jt to be essentially eco- 
nomic, and 67 per cent of those who had per- 
sonal problems considered the most serious 
one to be that of ecpnomic security. There 
was general , agreement, moreover, as to the 
importance of the latter regardless of age, sex, 
color, or tplief status. 

Wb^e the Beli st^dy concerned only caae 
st^f, it. pay be <^n^cfeed rath^ typicai. 
Stupes paile j^wtiODe in g^i^^ 


survey made in Indiana regarding the per- 
sonal and community problems as viewed 
by young people showed that their most 
serious personal problems were those of 
making money and getting a job. The most 
serious community problems, they believed, 
were recreation and job opportunities.^ 

In general, various studies reveal that 
both youth and their elders believed in the 
essential features of their culture and that 
remedies could be made within its political- 
economic-educational framework. The 
most generally accepted means proposed 
concerned (l) equalization of educational 
opportunity, (2) vocational guidance and 
training, (3) job placement in industry after 
schooling was over, (4) improvement in 
levels of living, including attention to 
health, recreation, and citizenship, as well as 
to income, and 0) ^be development of 
planned community and national programs 
for youth.^* 

Although, for the most part the youth of 
our coxmtry refleaed our traditional value- 
system, the mounting distress and anxiety 
resulted in a gradually growing chorus of 
protest from certain youth groups which 
agitated for a more thorough-going over- 
hauling of our political and economic sys- 
tem. The most vigorous of these protests 
came from the Andean Youth Congress, 
a nation-wide or^nization recruited from 
groups of young people mostly with liberal, 
padfistic, or religious-reformist views. To 
these were added minority organizations of 
youdi with more radical political programs, 
e^)edally one affiliated with the Communist 
Party. This last-named group, though de- 
cidedly a small fraction of the total, was 
well-equipped with techniques of manipu- 
lation and control and was able, at times, 
to swing the formal program of the Con- 
gress toward a leftist portion. This, in 
turn, brought much public protest and 

®Sefe H. F. Aioswe^h, et al., yosah. La 
Forfg Coim^y Indiana, Purdue University and U. S. 
Droartment qf A^kulture, 1941. 

" See H. P. Rainey, “Forewwd," to Bell, op, 
eit.; H. P. Rainey, et al., How faro American youth?, 
New Ycark: Awleton-Centiuy-Crofts, 1937; and H. 

"B^yMatekimyouth andyohsy a study of occupational 
Washhigton, D. C.: American Council 

on PdiTrarinn 
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considerable disaffeaion from the milder 
co-operating organizations, many of which 
withdrew or became inaaive. Partly as a re- 
aaionto the more radical trends and in keep- 
ing with contrary public sentiment about 
the Congress, the National Foundation for 
American Youth was established in 1940. 
This organization had a mild program fall- 
ing more or less within the conventional 
patterns of American society. Later the 
American Youth Congress was disbanded, 
only to be replaced by the American Youth 
for Democracy. This last organization has 
had a stormy career, since many people be- 
lieve it to be dominated by left-wing 
influences. 

On the whole, it can hardly be said that 
the United States has had a youth move- 
ment in the sense in which this term applies 
elsewhere. Apparently there was too strong 
a fundamental faith in the traditional Amer- 
ican system. What a more prolonged eco- 
nomic and political crisis might have pro- 
duced we do not know. Yet, judging from 
European experience, we cannot expea any- 
thing very revolutionary from youth until 
the middle-dass background of our political 
and economic order is more thoroughly dis- 
rupted than it was in the ten years of depres- 
sion just prior to World War 11. Since the 
future may see an upsurge of young people 
in our own country, let us note some aspects 
of youth movements elsewhere as indicative 
of basic fitaors and trends. 

Yoiidi movemecits* The term youth 
movement has been used toosdy to refer 
to any rise of youth organizations with 
a view to improving the status of young 
people in a society. But, mewre strictly 
q>eaking, it usually has had some political 
and economic as well as moral aims. As 
Haas Kohn remarks, '*Basic to all youth 
movements are a deep dissatisfaction widi 
the existing intellectual, moral, social or 
political order, a desire to change this order, 
and a confidence in the power of youth to 
acoMnplish this diange.*' 

“ Iroia Haas Kohn, “Youth movements,*’ 
Mfuycl&pfdia of the social ^temes^ 15 : 517. New York : 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. 


Such movements have varied with time 
and place. In some countries just being in- 
fluenced by demoaatic ideas, such as 
China, the youth movement was confined 
largely to students who stimulated the 
breakdown of the older order but hoped to 
build a democratic order of their own out- 
side the influence of Western imperialism. 
In Russia young peoples* organizations had 
long had a part in the revolutionary move- 
ment; and once the Communist Party came 
mto control, the youth of the land were 
cajoled or forced into organizations de- 
signed to foster the Soviet revolution. In 
like manner, Mussolini and the Fascist 
Party made good use of the youth groups 
in Italy to further the ends of the new order. 
The story in Germany is much the same; 
and since it reveals how a youth movement 
emerges, we may review some pertinent 
facts about it. 

The German youth movement of the late 
lS>th century had its roots in certain romantic 
notions derived from Rousseau and others and 
from various aides of the bourgeois and 
Christian order which, it was assumed, stood 
in the way of attaining more lasting justice and 
happiness for the masses of mankind. In the 
earlier phases the movement put little stress 
on the economic life. In faa, many of the 
members of the youth organizations and most 
of the leadership were recruited from the rela- 
tively well-to-do classes. Rather, the em- 
phaas was on congeniality, romantic interest 
in folk dances and folk songs, on life out- 
doors, and freedom from the restraints of 
urban-industrial society. There was much 
mystical talk of mutual sharing, of fellowship, 
and of the need for a real leader to replace the 
dominance of a bureauaatic political-eco- 
nomic order. 

After the defeat of 1918 and during the 
severe postwar years the youth movement in 
Germany, at least in some quarters, took on a 
more revolutionary charaaer. The fellowship 
^oups (Bundisebe Jugend)^ though at first 
not large in numbers, took a more vigorous 
ideological turn against what they considered 
a decadent bourgeois oeda. There was a 
drift toward programs of more complete ref- 
ormation of society, military patten:^ were 
more and more introduced, an^ the former 
romanticbm gave way to hard-headed plans 
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for participating in the violent overthrow of 
the political and economic systems. The 
Communists and the National Socialists, in 
particular, stimulated this trend, and youth 
groups were linked up with their specific rev- 
olutionary aims. Yet, in terms of numbers, 
the bulk of the German youth was not 
brought into either of these larger movements. 
The older outdoor groups and youth welfare 
organi 2 ations were still numerically superior. 
But when Hitler came to power, the Nazis 
proceeded apace to liquidate all youth groups 
not directly related to the Party, either by in- 
corporating them into the Hitler Youth or- 
ganization itself or by forbidding their 
existence.^® 

During the first years following World 
War II conditions in Europe were too un- 
settled and chaotic to provide the rise of 
new youth movements. Yet the seeds for 
such were being sown by this very fact. 
Moreover, the swings toward socialism or 
communism in central and western Europe 
have been definitely supported by younger 
people. 

The appearance of youth movements, 
especially those of revolutionary charaaer, 
not only represent a phase of overt or incip- 
ient confila of age groups (see below) but 
also, more importantly, symboEze the fact 
that the former cultural order of a society 
is in the process of rapid tranation, that the 
older ideas and practices no longer satisfy 
the felt needs and aspirations of large 
numbers. 

Such concern with the cultural system 
finds its expression in young people since 
it represents not only their flexibility — in 
contrast to the psychological fixity of their 
elders — but more especially 'die hcc that 
through education and the stimulation of 
hopes for jobs and a better social order they 
have become conscious of their potential 
strength and potential contribution to mod- 
em culture. 

Yet to return to such a basic matt^ as ' 
population dmibution, the probable place 
of young people in counoies with an aging 

“ Bex a fall and careful account of Gemtan youdi 
mider the Nazis^ see Howaid jBecker,,Gm 0 ;<«»j^ 
hitd M fm. New T5rk: Cheford IMv^sIty Press, 
1947. 


population must be viewed with reference 
to the distribution of power within a society, 
especially as to the possible recruitment of 
force from a base dbaracterized by a low 
birth rate. That is to say, while we are now 
adding to our labor supply at a striking rate, 
this trend must sooner or later cease, unless 
the birth rate rises over a long time period 
or we take in large numbers of young people 
through immigration. And finally, whether 
the young will rise in force to take firom the 
old the basic controls depends, of course, 
on how the adults conduct themselves, 
first, with reference to the larger matter of 
social power and, second, with regard to 
solving the problems of youth in particular. 

Adult roles. Adulthood is marked by the 
assumption of full social responsibilities 
resting upon physical and mental vigor. 
Here also the cultural norms determine how 
we define maturity. In every society the 
adult takes over fimaions not expected of 
children, youth, or old age. In a hunting 
society these adult funaions differ from 
those in a pastoral or agricultural society. 
The age at which the individual comes to 
maturity will be settled by faaors intrinsic 
in the particular culture. 

Every tribe or state makes provision for 
the adiflt to take some place in the control 
of his community. The age at which the 
person acquires full-fledged membership in 
the community varies in the different so- 
cieties. Thus, among the American Plains 
Indians acceptance as a member of a war 
party marked arrival at adulthood. In our 
own society political majority is assumed 
when the person acquires voting privileges. 
In time of war the capacity to bear arms be- 
comes the standard of political responsi- 
bility. On the other hand, the capacity to 
hold office is assumed to go with age. In 
the United States, while most local and state 
offices are open to any qualified voter 21 
years or over, the holding of federal oflSces 
is restricted to narrower age limits. A per- 
son under 25 years of age cannot hold office 
as a Representative in the national Congress. 
One must be 30 years old to be eligible for 
the United States Senate, and 35 years or 
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over to be eligible for the Presidency of the 
United States. 

Voting privileges, capacity to hold office, 
jury service, and obligation to bear arms are 
basic marks of adult political responsibility 
in a demoaatic country. With these, of 
course, go all the obligations of the good 
citizen, which are stipulated, at least on the 
negative side, by the legal codes and mores 
regarding condua, both private and public. 
Under dictatorship the ordinary adult may 
be accorded no voting or discussional priv- 
ileges, but he may well find specific public 
roles as party member, worker, taxpayer, 
soldier, or other participant, to which a 
certain status may be attached. 

In our society marital responsibility is 
assumed when one is married. If the indi- 
vidual marries before his political majority 
is reached, he nevertheless is not excused 
from his economic and other obligations to 
his family. 

There are many other social roles which 
go with adulthood. In the church a person 
may remain layman or, if the organization 
permits, he may become lay preacher, ves- 
tryman, deacon, Sunday-school teacher, 
dder, priest, or pastor. AI^, there are finan- 
cial obligations set up to support one's 
church. There are al^ various roles in 
dubs, business and recreational; in fraternal 
orders; and in various spedal-interest 
groups. There is a whole battery of char- 
acter-building and phi]an£hro|fic commun- 
ity activities in whidi the dien and wdl- 
sodalizol dtizen will play a part, not 
merdy in giving financial aid but in lending 
his own services. 

As the individual advances toward later 
maturity his contribution to sodety and 
culture ordinarily reaches its peak, although 
diere are individual difierenceSi related to 
phydque, intdligence, diq>ositioa, and par- 
dciilar sodal-economic role. In summariz- 
ing the relationship of bodily and mental 
aq>adty and such roles, W. R. Miles states: 

'"We have fr>^d that the vast armament of 
physicd a^d nientai skills practiced by men 
afed women ih most cases can be kept in good 
woilddg order to a period &r past imddle age. 
Some of the' pliy^chi which dq>end ^ 


much on speed and strength for effectiveness 
in competition suffer early decrement, while 
in the realm of the more strictly mental skills 
organization proceeds with the maturation 
of experience so that master workmanship and 
the highest professional competence tend to 
appear late and endure long.*' 

Old age. A decline in physical and mental 
vigor leads to a gradual relinquishment of 
fvdl social responsibilities. The external evi- 
dences of this decline are again difficult to 
determine, and individual variations are 
apparent. One man at 50 may be far more 
vigorous than another, and some men at 60 
have better health and more intellectual 
alertness than others ten years younger. 
There are few adequate studies of physical 
changes in old age. Old age is not only 
determined by physiological condition of 
muscles, glan^, and brain; it is also a psy- 
chological and cultural matter. Again to 
cite our Plains Indians, loss of war prowess 
meant that the man was reduced in status. 
Where the old men of a tribe continue to 
wield great influence far into the years of 
physiological senility, old age in the cul- 
tural sense is delayed, no matter how feeble 
mentally or physically the individual may 
have b^ome. 

In some primitive societies old age carries 
with it a red distinction in rank or status. In 
many tribes the elders are the most powerful 
and revered members of the group, ^exander 
Gold^iweiser remarks: "While these [old men 
and in some cases old women] take a less 
active part in the everyday activities, their 
leadership in ceremonial and political matters 
is pronounced and they do everywhere con- 
stitute the great depositories of tradition, fig- 
uring as the mouthpiece, as it were, of the con- 
servatiye They know the past, m 

th^ k^w all there is to be known, and 
they see w It tfe^t thb i^owledge is passed on 
without mu<± as Well as without much 
addition. They are the great stabilizing fly- 
whed of the dvifizationai mediknism/* 

“ W. R.' Miles^ "Age* and hmsao society,*’ 
chapter 15 in Murchison, ed., cif,, p. 676. By 
imnissioii. . - 

^Alexander Golddiweiser,: ,JBa^ 
p. 257. ; New Torkz Alfred A: 1922.1 % 
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In a country like China, where ancestor 
worship has dominated family and community 
life for centuries, the power of old age over 
the social order is everywhere apparent. Def- 
erence to old age, to the patriarch of the 
family, and the desire for sons to carry on 
ancestor worship have retarded the rise of new 
ideas and new ways of life. 

Throughout the history of our own Euro- 
pean culture old age has retained enormous 
power. Where the patriarchal family order 
holds, as in ancient Rome, the oldest male in 
the family retains control over all the others. 
It is true even today in the peasant areas of 
Europe. Where urbanization has taken place, 
where industry has developed, this reverence 
for old age has been modified. Nevertheless, 
positions of prestige still go to older men. 
Judicial, military, political, and economic 
leadership tends to remain in the hands of 
older men. 

However, with the increase in the number 
of people in the middle and older age groups 
we are likely to see a heightened conflict 
between older men and men in their prime. 
The revolutions of Russia, Italy, and Ger- 
many were all managed by relatively yoking 
men. Hence generalizations about tite in- 
fluence of older men must be qualified by 
circumstances. And, while many younger 
men rose to important portions during 
World War II, it is worth noting that during 
the years of reconstruction following 1945 
in many countries there was a defimite swing 
back to leaders recruited firom the older age 
brackets. 

The cases of leadership and headship 
among older men, however, touch but a 
small fraction of the population in these 
later ages. A large percentage of our old 
people become dependent on others for 
economic support. In our individualistic 
society in the past, the provisk>ns foe old 
age have rested upon efforts of the p^sc^ 
himself and on his family. Only gradually 
as a new co-opemtive spirit grows up are 
we coming to realize a tertaim're^n^^iiky 
of the community and state to provide care 
foroW through pepipns an^.msiu^ 
Sekhe tff the important economic, polkical. 



In addition to provision for economic 
security, we are now beginning to recognize 
the need for adequate social-psychological 
support for the aged who have retired from 
active employment. Among other factors 
the following are important: (l) provision 
to keep them in good health, (2) pleasant 
social-emotional relations with friends and 
family, (3) adequate recreation or posses- 
sion of interesting hobbies, (4) continu- 
ance, where they wish, of independence of 
residence and freedom of mobility, and 
(5) some form of ''useful work-like activ- 
ity** — not recreational in nature — which 
will contribute to their self-esteem. Obvi- 
ously, how old folks reaa to their change in 
role and status reflects their own culture, 
and these points reflea the views of persons 
living in our individualistic society.^ 

The status of the dead. It may seem 
strange to individuals living under urban- 
ized and sophisticated conditions that 
among many peoples death does not end an 
individual*s place in the group. But in 
many cases, "when a man dies, he does not 
leave his society; he merely surrenders one 
set of rights and duties and assumes an- 
other.** In some primitive tribes there 
are quite elaborate patterns of belief and 
action which serve to link the living with 

^ There is a growing literattare <mi the medical, 
psycholo^cal, and socm aspects of old age. This 
fact itself reflects our awareness of the imj^icatioiis 
of an aging popnlation. One of the first important 
books was G. Stanley Hall, Smtscence^ New York; 
Applettwi-Century-Oofts, 1922. Then came Lillien 
J. Martin and Clare De Gruchy, Salvaging old age^ 
New Yotkt The Macmillan Company, 1930. CBoth 
Hall aiKl Martin were prominent psychologists who 
lived to “ripe old age.”) 

AliKHig more recent books, see the following: 
E, V. Cowdry, ed., Frvhlems cf ^^jtingy rev. ed., 
Baltimore: William & Wilkins, 1942; Oscar J. 
l^plan, ed.. Mental disorders in later life, Palo Alto: 
&anford University Press, 1945; George Lawton, 
Aging snccessfidly^ New York: Columbia University 
rass, 1946; Edward J. Sfcieglitz, The second ferty years, 
Philadelfdiia: J. B. lippincott Company, 1946; and 
Birthdays don't count, the 1948 Report of the New 
Yak State Joint Legislative Committee on Problems 
erf the Aging, Albany, 1948. 

For a review of research, projection of new re- 
search, aid a foil bibliograrmy, see Otto Poliak, 
Social a^mmmt in old age, Sbdd Science Research 
Council, bulletin no. 59, New York: Social Science 
Research Ccmmdl, 1948. 

: ^ Linton, op, cit,, p. 121. 
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the dead. Among the Tanala of Madagas- 
car, for example, the dan is divided into 
two seaions: the living and the dead. The 
latter must be kept informed of all impor- 
tant events of the living and invited to all 
clan ceremonies- In turn, it is the duty of 
the deceased members to do things bene- 
fidal to their living descendants. So, too, 
the burying of personal property with the 
departed is another form of recognizing 
that life goes on after death. 

To realize that this idea is not entirely 
strange to us, one has but to recall the Qiris- 
tian doctrine of personal immortality. While 
most Qiristians do not have any very exten- 
sive beliefs or practices to connect them di- 
rectly with their dead relatives, nevertheless 
there is at least a tenuous relation. This is 
evident in prayers to aid the deceased in his 
progress out of Purgatory, to note but one 
example. Belief in communication with the 
dead, found in spiritualism, is another. Also, 
the practice of marking graves, of provid- 
ing for their care, and the ritual of pladng 
flowers on the graves of our loved ones are 
all further evidences that, despite our secular 
ways, we still have a place for the dead in 
our thoughts and fedings. Occasionally 
the family of the deceased may carry out 
quite an extensive plan to symbolize the 
continuity of the living and the dead. The 
author recalls seeing in a certain American 
graveyard a square tomb, built above the 
ground, about the size of an ordinary living 
room. Hiere were a heavy door and several 
windows. In one comer of the tomb was 
the seated cofiSn* The rest erf the space was 
taken up with househerfd furnishings which 
had been the favorites of die deceased: 
chairs, tables, rugs, pictures, and the like. 
Tlie place was given excellent care at con- 
siderable cost. Another illustration is found 
in the cemeteries of I^y, which are filled 
with elaborate sculpture telling some story 
of the deceased person and his family or 
jftieQds- 

Conflicts of age. Passing reference has 
already been made to situations which tend 
to induce age conflicts. The traditional 
power of the older people may on occasion 


be challenged by individuals in the younger 
age groups. This is particularly likely to 
happen where changes in the culture are 
going on at a rapid rate. Thus, Kingsley 
Davis has pointed out that our present-day 
parent-youth conflia derives in part from 
the fact that the parent generation was 
brought up on a set of social norms which 
have already became altered; hence the 
training they give their adolescent children 
seems to the latter outmoded and nonappli- 
cable. Illustrations of this are found in atti- 
tude toward dating, premarital sexuality, 
and class restrictions. From this come some 
interpersonal difficulties between parents 
and children. In fact, contemporary Amer- 
ican culture does not provide explicit pat- 
terns with regard to parental authority. 
Then, too, while the small-family system 
sets the stage for more intense feeling among 
family members, the whole trend today is 
toward dispersion of aaivities once cen- 
tered in the home?^ 

Conflia of age, however, is not confined 
to struggles between parents and their chil- 
dren. In highly stable societies the old men 
of the tribe or nation are likely to retain the 
dominant control, and a man must wait 
many years before he falls heir to social 
power. In more complex societies, espe- 
cially in times of sharp changes, younger men 
often have a chance to assume leadership. 
This faa is brought out by E. B. Gowin.^^ 

The Puritan Revolution in England (c. 
1640-1660) was led by men whose average 
age was 42 years, while in calmer times Eng- 
lish history has been guided by men well in 
the sixties or above. The dozen chief leaders 
of the French Revolution averaged 38 years 
of age, while the average age of French polit- 
ical officials and leaders in quieter times was 
about 59 years. The French revolutionary 
generals of 1793 were all young men, in con- 
trast to the tradition-bound generals of the 
counterrevolutionary armies of England, 
Prusaa, Spain, Italy, and Austria, Likewise, 
our own American Revolution was managed 

^ See Kinsley Davis, **The sociology of parent- 
joudi conflict,** Amrican SocuHogkal RmeWy 1940, 

5 :523-535. 

^ E. B. Gowki, The and his control of mm. 

New York: Hie Macmillan Company, 1915. 
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by men whose average age was under 40 
years. 

Marx was 29 years old and Engels 27 when 
they wrote the Manifesto. Many postwar revo- 
lutionary movements in Europe demonstrate 
the role of younger men in the agitation for 
change. Mussolini was 39 years old when his 
Black Shirts **marched'’ on Rome; Hitler was 
44 when he became diaator of Germany; 
Goering was 40; Goebbels, 3^; and Himmler 
only 33 years old. In the British Labor Gov- 
ernment which went into office in 1945 there 
were among the leaders many younger men. 
Herbert Morrison was 57 years old; Sir Staf- 
ford Qipps, 56; Aneurin Bevin, 48; and John 
Strachey only 44. Churchill was 71 years old 
at this time. 

Not only in the arena of politics but also 
in economic life young men are constantly 
pressing on older men for control. In the 
history of great fortunes in this country, the 
rapid rise of relatively young men to posi- 
tions of financial power is well-known. In 
an expanding economic society like 19th- 
century America there was room for both 
youth and old age. 

Nevertheless, the increase of people in the 
middle and upper years due to changes in 
birth and death rates may foster age conflict. 
Middle age and old age are likely to **sit tight*' 
in their positions of power, and young men 
coming up the economic and political ladder 
may have to cool their heels for years before 
they secure these desirable places, unless in 
open conflict the elders are dislodged. Many 
scholars take the view that the inflexibility of 


old age in positions of economic and political 
control is an important factor in retarding our 
solution of the pressing economic, political, 
and other social problems of the present. 

Yet, with the very changes which have 
increased the ratio of men in the middle 
years of life are associated cultural changes 
which require that a man must spend longer 
years than formerly in professional school- 
ing before he is considered ready to assume 
leadership in medicine, law, teaching, en- 
gineering, or business. Then, too, age is 
not so absolutely correlated with conserva- 
tism as some writers imply. Flexibility of 
viewpoint is the result of training rather 
than of years. 

In any case age conflict, like sex conflict, 
is not likely to be so intense as are other 
forms which involve strong we-group vs. 
others-group antagonisms. Age conflia 
would hardly prevent capitalist owners and 
leaders, no matter what their age differ- 
ences, from sticking together against the 
revolutionary aims of communist or socialist 
labor. The struggle of age for power will 
tend to be confined within the particular 
we-group, be it racial, economic, political, 
or religious. The demands for the larger 
group solidarity against opposing groups 
will serve to limit the extent and intensity 
of age conflict itself. The struggle of age 
resembles the factional fights within a trade 
union, a sect, or a political clique rather 
than the conflict between two strongly en- 
trenched in-groups. 


Interpretative Summary 

1. Role and status, though related, are not identical. The former refers to the activity 
or function of the individual; the latter to his place or position in a culturally defined 
scale of pre^ge and power. 

2. Status may be either ascribed or achieved. The extent to which status derives from 
one or the other in a given society depends on the cultural norms and expectancies. 

3. Role and statias differentials enter into interactions as they are associated with age, 
sex, specialization, leaderdiip, and the class structure. 

4. Differences in age provide one of the important bases for functional divisions and 
groupings in society as they relate to role and status. 

5. Yet culture, not birfogy, determines the meaning which people put upon age and age 
differentials. 

6. The oid^ gaieradon, by virtue of its knowledge, skill, and power, usually predeter- 
mines the ^sidaliz^on and ec^turatioa of the vounc:. 
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7. The problems of youth and youth movements are derivatives of economic and related 
difficulties in a given society. They represent an incipient, if not overt, conflia with 
the older generation. 

8. The conflicts of youth and age, though present in many societies, especially those under- 
going rapid change, are not as a rule as deep or as significant as conflicts involving 
property and class status. 

Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 
A, Questions and Exercises 

1. Define and distinguish between role and status. 

2. What are the basic differences between ascribed and achieved status? Illustrate each. 

3. Indicate the chief reciprocal relations of role and status. 

4. Illustrate how infancy, childhood, youth, maturity, and old age are variously defined 
in different societies. 

5. How do you account for the extension of the period of youth in our society, in con- 
trast to many primitive or peasant societies, in which the late adolescent is introduced 
into marriage and full economic responsibilities? Have we overdone the matter? 

6. What is meant by a youth movement? What relation has such a movement to the 
society and culture of the time and place? Why has the United States so far not expe- 
rienced such a movement? Under what circumstances may it develop one? 

7. Why has old age tended to hold the reins of social control? Is this control likely to 
continue? What influence has the aging of population on this? 

8. What forms do age conflicts in our society tend to take? Illustrate. 

How may changes in the age composition of a society stimulate age conflia? What 
means may be taken to allay this? 

B. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supidementary reading: 

James H. S. Bossard, The sociology of child development. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1948. 

A standard textbook (m tiie sub^; good coverage of literature, and many fine insights 
into the sodai mechanisms involved in dhfld devdoptnent. 

Charles S. Johnson, Growing up in the Bloch Bek, Wadiington, D. C: American Youth 
Commission, 1941. 

The problems of adjustinent of the Negro child and youth in the South. 

George Lawton and Maxwdl S. Stewart, ''When you grow older,” PuhUc affairs pamphlet 
no. 131. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1947. 

An excellent but brief account of the diief social and psychological problems of people 
in the upper age ranges. 

M^garetha A. Bibble, The rights of Ifffants: early psychological needs and their saSisfacdon. 
New York: Columbia University I^ess, 1943. 

Presents k strong case for sympathetic and indulgent ca^ and ttaic^bg largely 

from a psychoanalytic standpoint. Ra^as our hndoanitatian doiwxatic ci^ki^:^ yiew. 



Sex Differences in Role and Status 


The individual's role and status will also 
be aflFected by the factors of sex difference. 
Although there is considerable variability m 
the matter, all societies reveal a dual set of 
functions associated with the two sexes. 
First is that connected with reproduaion 
and the rearing of children. Second, sex 
plays a part in the division of labor. Sex 
differences also come into play in relation to 
intellectual achievement, mechanical inven- 
tion, esthetic, religious, and other phases of 
social interaction. It must not be assumed, 
however, that all these divergent sodal 
functions grow directly and instinctively out 
of such differences. In this area of differ- 
entiation, as in others, culture plays an im- 
portant part. A large part of the traditional 
belief about divergences between men and 
women is really rationalization that has 
grown up in the course of cultural history. 

The chief areas of sex differentiation are 
those bearing on parenthood and child care, 
on economic and political activity, and on 
morality. Before examining these we must 
review some of the facts about biological 
and psychological difference between males 
and females. 

Biopsychological Differences 


ities, traits, and conduct which depend on, 
or are causally conelated with, sex differ- 
ences. 

Some physical differences. The age-long 
myth Aat women are innately the weaker 
sex is not supported by science. While the 
faaors of in^vidual differences play a part, 
and while such things as diet, exercise, med- 
ical care, and social-cultural conditioning 
greatly influence the nature and extent of 
the cflfferences found between the sexes, 
there is a mass of evidence that the female 
withstands the hazards of life better than 
does the male. 

One obvious fact is the difference in life 
expectancy. In 1947 for the United States 
this was nearly 70 years for white women, and 
about four years less than this for men. (See 
chapter 13.) This difference is reflected in the 
higha: proportion of fanales in the upper age 
ranges. For example, in 1940 for ages 60-^ 
about 11 per cent of men were widowers; in 
contrast, 31 per cent of women were widows. 
For ages 75-79, while "only one third of the 
men are widowers, more than two thirds of the 
women [had] lost their spouses through 
death.” ^ In 1947, counting widows, di- 
vorced, separated, and single women, two 
thirds of all American women over 65 years 
of age were without hud^ands.* 


No matter how mudht sodal-cultural con- 
ditioning influences individuals generally, 
there are certain biologidaily determined 
faaors which must not be overlooked in 


considering role and status as associated with 
sex differeiK^es. We must eioimine the most 
impcatsmt of because of certain com- 
mon miscxmoeptioos. Krst, are wia- 
tic«is as rdat^ to* mpstsfity. 

Second in 

I ■jAen m;^ A-. 


Ihis superiority of Ae female over Ae 
male is obviously due to differentials in Ae 
deaArate. It is apparent from Ae outset of 
life. Thus for deaths in Ae prenatal period, 
where sex is determinable, the mortality for 
males is muA higher Aan for females.^ 

^Otto Poliak, S^ial aiptstmmt in old p. 59. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 1948. 

*Froffi George hawton, “Proof that she is the 
stronger sex,” fW York Tmos Maga^m^ December 
12,1948. 

’ See Amran Scheinfeld, Womm and menj p. 32, 
jbiew: T©tk:Harconrt, &:ace & Company, 19^. For 
^as^pklc^tetes and cities in this countiy, the ratio 
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Similar dij0ferences show up at and after 
birth. For example, in the United States in 
1940 deaths from premature birth were 
25 per cent higher for boy than for girl 
babies. Then, as to mortality under one 
year of age, death from intestinal obstruc- 
tion and hernia was twice as high among 
male as among female infants; from convul- 
sions, 53 per cent higher; from circulatory 
diseases, 35 per cent higher; and from influ- 
enza and pneumonia, 22 per cent higher. 
The death rate for tuberculosis was praai- 
caliy the same for both sexes; and in that 
year 7 per cent more girl than boy babies 
died of whooping cough."* 

That these differentials are not merely 
matters of care and circumstance is shown 
by the fact that although since 19OO infant 
mortality has deaeas^ in this country 
about 65 per cent, the ratio of male to 
female deaths among infants has actually 
risen. Moreover, while infant mortality for 
Negroes is much higher than that for whites, 
similar sex differences are found. In tmth, 
where levels of living are at their lowest and 
infant mortality the highest, the excess of 
male over female deaths is the lowest. Where 
the levels of living are highest and the infant 
death rate lowest, the differentials of male- 
female mortality are the ^eatest.® 

Similar differentials in viability continue 
more or less through life. For instance, one 
report on sex differences in mortality rates 
for a number of principal causes of death, 
excluding those involving '‘primary and 
secondary sex organs,” states that for circu- 
latory and blood disorders, 50 per cent more 
males die than fences; for res|^tory and 
nervous diseases the like excess is about one 
third; and fctf disor<fcrs of die alimentary 
traa, about one fourth. Only with regard 
to disturbances of the endocrines was the 
ratio for women higher than that for men 
— about 13 per cent excess for fianales.® As 
Antonio Gocco well says: 

^Percentages from Sdieinfeld, cp. cfr., p. 64. 
He drew 1 ik data from the federal Bureau of Vital 
Statistics. 

6 Uid., pp. ^71. 

* See Aacooio Gocco, ^*Sex differences in morbid- 
ity and mcKtaKty/* Rmew of Bhlogy^ 1940, 

35 : 59-73, 192-2ia Data from p. 69. 


“. . . The differences between the males and 
females relative to mortality may be summa- 
rized to say that the former exhibit a higher 
mortality from diseases among which the 
so-called chronic degenerative pathological 
prcxesses predominate and from diseases 
which might be attributed to the social func- 
tion of the sex, while the females compared 
to the males show a higher mortality in rela- 
tion to conditions related to the function of 
reproduction and in addition manifest striking 
susceptibility to causes directly or indirealy 
deriving from a breakdown of the endocrine 
system.*' ^ 

Some of the sharp differences between the 
mortality of men and of women, as related 
to particular diseases, may be due to the 
greater stress which the fonner may have to 
face in our society. In recent decades, the 
interplay of bodily constitution — the prod- 
uct of hereditary and maturational forces 
chiefly — and behavior has been increas- 
ingly understood. From the point of view 
of diagnosis and therapy, much work has 
been done in this regard through what is 
called psychosomatic medicine. Psychoso- 
matics is the study of bodily disorders whose 
full nature can only be understood when 
emotional and related psychological causes 
are also taken into account.® Among other 
things, these studies have been enlightening 
with regard to sex variations. Long-ac- 
cepted assumptions about many disorders 
associated with maleness or femaleness have 
been modified. To cite a few examples from 
a British writer: During the 19th century, 
die incidence of , peptic ulcers in Britain was 
much higjier in females than in males. Dur- 
ing the 20th century the reverse has been 
true. Diabetes was once largely a masculine 
disorder, the ratio of men to women being 
about 2 to 1. Today there is a complete 
reversal in the sex ratio. On the other hand, 
exophthalmic goiter, long considered chiefly 

dmving from sexual organs were omitted since ob- 
viously disorders of female organs cannot be com- 
pared TWth those of the male. 

p. 73. By permission. 

^ See H. Ftand^ Dunbar, Emotions and bodily 
obaniis: a smv^ of literaturo on pjyohosomatic intorrda- 
tknships^ 1910-1945, 3rd ed.. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 19^. See aho her Fsyci^somatic 
diagnosis f New York; Hbper & Brodiers,. 1945. 
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a feminine complaint, has shown a steady 
increase in occurrence among males.® What 
is true of Britain is also true of the United 
States and other highly industrialized socie- 
ties. In fact, many of our psychosomatic 
disorders are apparently a concomitant of 
urbanization and industrialization, which, 
however, ajSFect the sexes diiBferentially in 
terms of their roles and statuses.^® 

Differences in sexuality and morphol- 
ogy. While the basic determinant of sexu- 
ality depends on the presence or absence of 
the so-called X chromosome, the full de- 
velopment of maleness or femaleness is the 
result of the interplay of a vast number of 
genetic, maturational, and environmental 
forces. (See chapter 7.) The development 
of sexuality is closely linked up with the 
endoaines. There is litde doubt that not 
only is the body build definitely related to 
sexuality and endocrine influence but that 
emotional and perhaps intellectual func- 
tibns are affeaed by the physiological dif- 
ferences in sexual functions. 

Yet it would be a mistake to assume that 
the sexes are, in anatomy or in physiology, 
completely separate. Ihere is ample evi- 
dence that this is not so. There are not two 
distina sets of physical traits, one male, the 
other female, RaAer, there are two clusters 
of basic features: one masculine, the other 
feminine. 

Although both primary and secondary 
sex charaaers are thus fixed at birth or 
shortly thereafter, there are always individ- 
ual variations and m uch overlapping. While 
the particular bodily contours of the female 
distinguish her from the male, there are 
many men who tend to fullness of bust, 

® Data from James L. Halliday, Fsycbcsodal mdi- 
cim: a study ef the sick society^ New York: W. W. 
Norton & Comply, 1948. Ihere are also some 
class differentials in these matters: peptic ulcers are 
greater among laboring classes than the well-to-do 
and prtffessional groups, diabetes and hypertensive 
cardiovascular troubles attack males in the well-to- 
do classes most frequently and females in the poorest 
classes. EsophthaWic gmter has^a Mgh indd^Ke 
amcM married men m the wdl-m-do group. 

*®&e C Pi Dootdson, CieUinatim and disMSc, 
l^tis^ore; Williams WiUdas, 195^ on tibe low 
inddeoce of psychosomiitac if^ff^ties amcmg non- 
Hterat^ and prdndustrkl peqpes. : 


wide hips, and the typical female coating of 
subcutaneous fat. Contrariwise, there are 
many women who tend to resemble the 
typical male in height, weight, and bony 
framework. Such overlapping in physical 
traits is apparently due primarily to genetic 
and to endocrine influences, especially the 
pituitary and sexual hormones. But beyond 
these primary constitutional differences all 
sorts of social and cultural influences come 
to bear upon the sexes. Certainly there are 
women who seem **naturally'* to take on 
masculine roles, and men who develop both 
physical and social traits traditionally attrib- 
uted to women. We all know docile, retir- 
ing men who marry aggressive, dominant 
women; and medicd studies have reported 
that in the more intimate marital relations 
themselves the customary roles of pursuit 
and submission are not always followed. 
Yet how much some of this sort of over- 
lapping of pattern or even reversal of role 
is due to early conditioning and how much 
to fundamental organic factors we do not 
know. 

With reference to the central aspect of 
reproductive funaions, however, the differ- 
ences are clear, and society and culture must 
and do take cognizance of the same. The 
basic matter is found in the primary sex 
charaaeristics, marked in both sexes by dis- 
tinctive external genitalia and internally by 
rather sharp differences between the female 
and male functioning. The important re- 
produaive capacities follow upon pubertal 
changes which take place in girls in our 
society at about 13 years or shortly there- 
after, and in boys about a year later. With 
the former the change is marked by the ap- 
pearance of the menstrual cycle, in the 
latter by capacity for impregnation. 

In childbearing itself, the obvious func- 
tion of the female sex sets her off at once 
from the male. Conception is for the male 
relatively incidental and temporary. It does 
not interfere with his physical aaivity in 
other matters. Not so with the woman. 
Conception to her means a marked change 
in physiological reactions. The period of 
gestation makes demands upon her strength. 
Her other activities are affeaed. And 
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diildbirth itself is a severe crisis. While the 
meaning of childbearing is determined 
largely by the culture of the time and place, 
the more personal, intimate phases of the 
experience which underlie the cultural in- 
terpretation make for psychological differ- 
ences between the male and the female that 
perhaps can never be entirely bridged. 

Psychological differences. It is still a 
common notion that women lack the men- 
tal ability of men. The view is so deep in 
our culture that it is very difficult to eradi- 
cate it. Women are said to be more intui- 
tive, more suggestible than men. Men are 
assumed to be more logical, more delib- 
erate and rational. Woman is supposed to 
be highly emotional, more fickle in her 
interests, more personal in her vanities, 
and given to petty behavior, while man is 
thought to be more stable emotionally, 
more impersonal, and concerned with ob- 
jective, material matters. These differences 
are often assumed to rest on inherited 
qualities. 

What does modem psychology have to 
say about mental inequalities in relation to 
sex? At best we can only note the broad 
findings from our own society. 

Sex differences in motor and in sensory per- 
ceptual capacities are not striking, and the 
various publMied results are by no means con- 
sistent. No important differences have been 
found in hearing, smdl, or taste. Men have 
shorter and mace consistent reaction time and 
better pedsion of inoveineiit than women. 
Women, on the other hand^ s^m to excel in 
tasks involving rapid Stiffs in attention and In 
quick adaptation to new vi^iai-tnotor pat- 
terns, sudi as are found m cateK-drawing aiid 
cancellation tests. Puldtshed residts still dbow 
s m all but consistent supetiorky of boys and 
men over girls and women in numeric^ n(>e- 
chanical, and spatial ability as illustrated in 
number and maze tests and those requkii^ 
knowledge and skill of machines and tools. 
In contrast, women do better than men in 
matters demanding verlMl and memory apti- 
tudes. This difference appears in the earliest 
yeat? fitim chfldhood to maturity. 

With rufeenc^ to so-called general intelli- 
gence, tto nssults on the Binet-^imon 


show that for the most part girls are slightly 
superior to boys up to about the age of 14 
years. The same thing applies to findings 
based on most of the group intelligence tests. 
The Binet-Simon and many of the group tests 
are heavily weighted in favor of verbal and 
memory items, and this may account for some 
of this difference in favor of girls, though the 
fact of more rapid mental and physical pre- 
pubertal development of the latter is usually 
considered the important causal faaor.^^ 

Among high-school pupils, boys on the 
whole do better on intelligence tests than 
girls. Studies of college students show wide 
variations. On the whole, sex differences in 
total scores, if present, are not large. And 
there is far greater deviation within each sex 
group and on scores on particular items in the 
test scales than there is between the sexes as 
separate groups. On the whole, college men 
are superior in mechanical, scientific, and 
problem-solving tests, and women in language 
and memory items. Some studies have shown, 
however, that women when exposed to prac- 
tice or learning make greater improvement in 
the mechanical and problem-solving items 
than do men. This may indicate that the 
initial superiority of men over women de- 
pended on their prior experience rather than 
on any particular ability associated with sex 
differences as such. In fact, there is inaeasing 
recognition of the importance of social-cul- 
tural training in all these differences. It may 
well be that cultural, not biological, factors 
determine the variations which these studies 
have reported. 

Cultural determinants of mental func- 
tions that have long been recognized by 
some anthropologists and social psycholo- 
gists ar^ now b^ng experimentally demon- 
strated by i^chologi^. It is dear that 
potmly judgment, memory, and 

median^ performances are much affected 
by cnltinM conditioning, but even the basic 
such as hearing and seeing — to 
say Qothit^ of tiie other senses — are 

^Sosj^ <iod>t ou tMs particular interpretation 
may be raised in vkw of the fact that tests made 
wi&^tiieBearixwni scale, which is less d^jeod- 

ent cm verbal capaaties than most osf the like scales, 
gives no ajqsisitent differences between sexes in 
the^ age spaa >-l7 ydars. On tilis point see Anne 
Anas^, pyehoiog^^ pit '426-42S,f ^^e|w 

York: Ihe MaemShto Comply, 1-^31. She dtes 
many oti^nal investi^tioos^. ^ ^ ^ t 
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greatly influenced by social-cultural train- 
ingP 

Applied to the matter of sex differences, 
this means that many of the capacities and 
performances once attributed to differential 
biological inheritance are actually the result 
of variations in the kind of tuition which 
the sexes receive from their fellows. For 
example, mechanical playthings are pro- 
vided boys while their sisters get dolls and 
household toys, and such experiences will 
affea their performances on mechanical 
tests. The slight verbal superiority of girls 
in our schools may be due not only to the 
fact that they mature somewhat in advance 
of boys but to the emphasis we put on 
verbal learning as a somewhat less vigorous 
type of activity, and on the fact that grow- 
ing girls find that in literary matters they 
have some chance to compete with their 
brothers on a more equitable basis than on 
the masculine-dominated playground or in 
the workshop. 

One of the fiirst psychologists to realize 
the high probability that social-cultural fac- 
tors influence the performances of men and 
women throughout the whole range of 
mental abilities was Helen Thompson 
Woolley, whose research on this topic at the 
turn of the present century helped initiate 
the long line of subsequent investigations. 
Bearing in mind the time it was written 
(1903), Mrs. Woolley’s concluding state- 
ment is still pertinent: 

"The point to be emphasized ... is that, 
according to our present light, the psycholog- 
ical differences of sex seem to be largely due 
not to difference of average capacity, nor to 
difference in type of mental activity, but to 
diffetmces in the social influences hrou^t to hear 
on the developing individual from early infancy 
to aduk years. The <jiesck>n of the foture de- 
velopment of the intellectual life of women 
is one of ^xial necessities and ideals, rather 

^ See, ataoi:^ b^ers, Werner, Compuratire 
psyeb^^ 4^ nuntd devdopmnt^ by E. B. 

New Ycark: Bpctthefs, 1940; 

M. New YchIc: 

^ C. B^ett, RmerfA^rhtg: 

a i4ftd social ptyMogy^ New 

Y^jtk; ' Coa^paiiy, 1^2; 'fflod Otto 

chafs^ 8, 10, 

Ydrfc: life^ Pdt & 
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than of the inborn psychological character- 
istics of sex.*’ 

When we turn to inquire about possible 
sex differences in social and emotional or 
dispositional traits, we find that psychology 
so ficu: has not contributed very much satis- 
factory data. Tests of so-called character 
traits, of introversion and extroversion, of 
emotional instability, of aggressiveness or 
docility, of sociability and the like are far 
from satisfaaory as to reliability and valid- 
ity. For instance, an analysis of certain re- 
sults from the Bemreuter Personality In- 
ventory indicated statistically reliable differ- 
ences on the following items: women were 
emotionally more unstable and more intro- 
verted than men, whereas the latter were 
more self-sufBcient and more dominant.^^ 
But this test is by no means regarded as a 
sound measure of such traits, and we must 
be most cautious in accepting such findings 
as scientifically demonstrated.^^ Of course, 
even if it is shown that women are more 
neurotic, more introverted, and less domi- 
nant than men, such characteristics may 
well reveal cultural conditioning rather than 
any innate variability due to sex. On the 
other hand, there may be reason for con- 
tending that biologic^y determined pat- 
terns linked to sexuality would tend to be 
expressed more fiilly in temperamental 
matters than elsewhere. Again this whole 
topic is beclouded by theory and counter- 
theory and especially by lack of dear-cut 
data on the interrelations of emotional 
patterns, sexuality, and overt condua and 
verbal opinion. Until we have more ade- 
quate proof one way or another on this 
question, we must withhold final judgment. 

Some attempt has been made to develop a 
masculine-feminine index of interests and per- 
sonality traits on the theory that some char- 
acteristic male and female patterns of response 
may be present and that such an index might 

^ Helen Thompson CWooUey), The mental traits of 
sex, p. 182. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1903 . By permission. Italics not in the original. 

** See Anastasi, op. cit., pp. 440-442. 

^ Few: a review of various cridcisms of such tests, 
see Kimball Young, Personality and problems of adjust^ 
ment, chapter XI. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Gx)fts, 1940. 
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be helpful in predicting occupational, marital, 
and civic and other roles for individuals in 
our soci^. The work of L. M. Terman and 
his associates in this field has been suggestive. 

The men in their sample showed, on the 
whole, distinctive interest in new adventure, 
in outdoor and strenuous vocations, in me- 
chanical matters, in science, and in inventions. 
They were also more aggressive, self-assertive, 
rougher in language and manners, and * ‘ex- 
press more hardihood and fearlessness.” In 
contrast, the women of the sample were more 
interested in domestic affairs, in artistic mat- 
ters, in indoor and more sedentary occupa- 
tions, and in vocations concerned with **the 
young, the distressed, and the helpless.” Also, 
the women expressed themselves as more sym- 
pathetic, timid, fastidious, and sensitive to 
esthetic matters, as more emotional and more 
inclined to reader severe moral judgments on 
others.^® 

As the authors readily admit, nurture 
rather than nature, especially home back- 
ground, education, and occupation, must 
account for most of these differences. Yet, 
as noted above, it may be that in some fields 
of human reaction, biologically determined 
forces, for instance childbearing and child 
rearing, tend to throw the balance in favor of 
some patterns rather than others. In spite 
of the impress of culture, functions closely 
associated with sexual differences per se can- 
not be completely disregarded. This will 
be evident if we now turn to look at the 
role of women in relation to familial, moral, 
economic, and pc^dcal roles and institu- 
tions. 

Sex Diffei:e£ices, Society, and 
Culmre 

As noted at the beginning of this chapter, 
sex differences are more or less self-evident 
with regard to such family roles as child- 
bearing and child rearing. So, too, women 
have long had a rather definite place in the 
economy of most societies. With reference 
to roles and statuses in government and in 
the community, there has been much varia- 

^ I/. M. TeEBjau and C. C. Miles, Sex and fer- 
senaU^r studhs m ptas&dimty and femmimty^ New 
York: McGraw-rHlil Bpok Company, 1956. See 
summary of the findings, pp. 447-448. 
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tion and recently much change. We shall 
examine some aspects of these matters in 
this section. 

Differentiation in familial role. The di- 
vergent roles of men and women in the 
family have already been discussed in chap- 
ter 18. At this point we need only empha- 
size the principal features as projected 
against the larger background of the con- 
ventions, mores, and law of a particular 
society, (l) The reproduaive funaion of 
the female, of course, cannot be gainsaid. 
Moreover, in most situations there is a host 
of domestic duties which have grown up 
around the family: child care, cooking, and 
the like. (2) As to familial authority, this 
will vary in terms of whether the society 
operates under matriarchal, matrilineal, and 
matrilocal systems, or those associated with 
the patriarchy. If the former, the wife's 
brother may have a leading role in family 
discipline rather than the husband. If the 
latter, the father carries this responsibility. 
In our own Christian culture the patriarchal 
pattern has long dominated the family. 
And linked to it has been the concept of 
women's inferiority and a general belief that 
sex was sui generis sinful. (See chapter 17.) 
( 3 ) The major economic responsibility has 
tended to be the husband's, but the wife in 
many societies has had heavy economic 
obligations as well, though these have 
tended to be located in or near the house- 
hold. And (4) the familial training of the 
children has usually been divided between 
the sexes in terms of the larger community 
pattern; that is, the system under a matri- 
archy would differ from one where the hus- 
band was supreme. Nevertheless, in matters 
concerning everyday habits and household 
duti^ children ca^ hardly escape those situ- 
ations in which they must first learn their 
ways in the world from their mothers. 

Yet culture sets the general framework 
within which even sex and familial differen- 

For data and analysis on what has happened to 
middle-class women, see Elizabeth K. Notmigham, 
‘Toward an analysis of the effects eff two world 
wars on the role and status erf middleKdass women 
in the English-speaking world,” American Sociolorjkal 

1947, 12 : 666-675. 
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tiation takes place. This is well brought out 
in Margaret Mead’s comparison of three 
tribes in New Guinea: the Arapesh, the 
Mundugumor, and the TchambuH. 

Although these peoples live relatively near 
each other and have many cultural features in 
common, each tribe has a rather distinctive 
form of sex differentiation. The Arapesh have 
more or less standardized the persondity (role 
and status) of both men and women into the 
sort we would describe, against the back- 
ground of our own culture, as ''maternal, 
womanly, unmasculine. ” (See chapter 4.) In 
sharp contrast, the MundugumOr have pat- 
terned the role and status of women as "ac- 
tively masculine, virile," and lacking "any of 
the softening and mellowing characteristics” 
which people in our society traditionally label 
as "instinctively feminine.” The Tchambuli 
have still another set of patterns. Their women 
have a definite position of family and com- 
munity dominance. As persons they are 
happy, well-balanced emotionally, highly 
efficient; and, moreover, they largely deter- 
mine sexual choice. The men are at odds with 
the opposite sex; they feel inferior, unwanted, 
and timid in love-making. They are so petty 
and unhappy as to give the outsider the ap- 
pearance of emotional instability.^* 

As striking as these contrasts are, as much 
as they demonstrate that so-called mascu- 
linity and femininity depend greatly <m. cul- 
tural conditions, these data should not 
blind us to the faa that the core of sex dif- 
ferentiation remains. First, the reproduaive 
functions cannot be altered; and, second, 
so far as we know, there is in each of these 
societies, as in all others, a considerable 
range of variation. The picture just given 
is rather of the type, ac average pattern, but 
around this cultural norm there are doubt- 
less many deviations in the life organization 
of individuals. Even among the Mimdu- 
gumor there must be some women who are 
rather "more feminine*’ than others, just as 
there surely are men who are **mcM:e mascu- 
line” than the norm would appear to eiq>ea. 
But these cautions aside, st^ comparisons 
have value in obliging us to revamp some 

See Margaret Nfead, Sex and tmperofmttt in thrB$ 
societies, ^few Yorl:: Morrow St 

Co., 1955. . . 


of our traditional concepts about female and 
male roles which we have long rationalized 
as due to biological and inherited rather 
than cultural causes. 

Variations in the sexual mores. The tra- 
ditional morality applied to women in our 
society has been different from that applied 
to men. First of all, women are not expected 
to be as efficient as men and are often ex- 
cused on all sorts of counts from participat- 
ing in struggles and work which men find 
not only possible but stimulating. The 
male, having built up the pattern of fighting 
and pursuit, expends his energy freely. The 
female, with her pattern of more sedentary 
and more docile life, is hardly expected to 
cope with the same sort of situation as the 
m^e. 

Certainly our moral code is tempered to 
the woman. We forgive her or at least 
lighten the punishment of crimes com- 
mitted by her against property. The woman 
shoplifter or forger is likely to get more 
lenient treatment by the courts than the 
man caught in a similar offense. We are not 
so lenient in the matter of sexual infractions. 
According to W. 1. Thomas, the morality 
of the male is peculiarly related to business 
dealings, toward "society at large,” espe- 
cially toward other men. Women’s morality 
is more personal in character, is to a greater 
degree a "morality of bodily habits,” and 
childbearing becomes an important faaor 
in matters of sexual morality.^^ 

The sex differential is manifested not only 
in the volume but in the type of crime in prac- 
tically every country. To cite only some sta- 
tistics of our own country: For 1946, accord- 
ing to federal reports, among adults arrested 
the ratio for all offenses for males as compared 
to females was 8.3 to 1; yet for automobile 
theft it was 47 to 1, for robbery 20 to 1, for 
criminal homicide, 8 to 1. On the other 
hand, for prostitution it was 1 to I. 6 . 2 ® 

In some societies there is considerable 
sexual freedom for both men and women. 

See W. I. Thomas, Sex and society^ chapter 5. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1907. 

Frtwn World almanac^ 1948 y p. 450. New York: 
New York World-Telegram, 1948. Data from federal 
statistics. 
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but in our own we have tended, under 
Christian taboos, to pkce a high positive 
value on chastity. And even today in the 
face of considerable loosening of the older 
mores, the persistence of our taboos is 
clearly seen in the fact that, proportion- 
ately, women tend more often to be arrested 
and convicted for sexual than for property 
crimes. 

Sex and economic roles. As we all know, 
the household has been the locus not only 
of childbearing and child rearing but of 
important economic functions as well. Only 
in modem times have the latter fimctions 
tended to disappear from the home. (See 
chapter 17.) From what we know of the 
natural separation of reproductive function 
and from observations of primitive tribes, 
it is dear that, for the most part, certain 
basic division of labor had its source in sex 
differences. An elaborate cross-comparison 
of occupations and sex among primitive 
hunting peoples made by G. P. Murdock 
shows that males are concerned either *’ex- 
dusively'" or ^predominantly” with such 
matters as pursuit of sea mammals, hunting, 
trapping, and fishing. In contrast, females 
are ^predominantly” or "exdusively” taken 
up with occupations such as gathering finait 
and nuts, preserving meat and fish, gather- 
ing herbs, roots, and seeds, and with 
cooking.^ 

While there are some variations, warfare 
and the diase seem die more natural and 
obvious hdbit$ of die male, viule sedentary 
occupatk)!^ easily beGome the female, 
who muse remain near the ptiimth?e hearth 
in order to give perScxia! adention to the 
young children. As W. i. Thomas puts it: 
“The primitive diviacm of labor among die 
sexes was not in any sense an arrangement 
dictated by die men, but a habit into which 
both men and women fell, to begin with, 
tfarou^ their difference of organization — 
a socMy useful habit whose rightness no 
questioned and whose origin no oae 

®See G. P. Mntdock, “Comparative data oa 
dhhioiL ol labor by sex,’* F^^reesy 1937, 15: 
551-553. biost ^ peqples, but not all, were 
bimcmg foUc. < 


thought of looking into.” “ Moreover, so 
accepted was this view that a man who did 
woman’s work was looked upon with scorn 
and contempt, not alone by men but by 
women too. Modern peasant and farm 
households, until the introduaion of indus- 
trial devices, were not greatly different from 
those of more primitive societies. It was 
not until the commercial and industrial 
changes of the modern world took women 
out of the home that their economic 
functions changed. The emancipation 
of women ~ both mothers and grown 
daughters — from the household eco- 
nomics illustrates again how culture pat- 
terns give the direction to social processes 
themselves. 

Women in inaeasing numbers have gone 
into vocations outside the home, giving 
them money wages of their own, freedom 
of residence, and stimulating changes in 
their personalities which influence other 
relations of the sexes as well. The effect of 
these changes on the composition of the 
labor force was noted in chapter 22. The 
relation of economic emancipation to pres- 
ent-day frunily life was discussed in chapter 
17. Yet, in spite of great changes, there 
remain many inequalities between the sexes 
as to rates of pay, hours of labor, control of 
working condirions, and types of work. Va- 
rious surveys of wages for comparable work 
show that women usually earn less than 
men. 

The commoner defense of lower pay for 
women is that they are not as eflBcient as 
men, which is perhaj^ true in many cases, 
mx frona hsss innate ability so much as from 
lack rff adequate training. Then, too, they 
can often live on less than men, since most 
of riieia'do not carry .femily req>onsibiliries. 
GeneializarioDs cm these matters are likely 
m be Arise because varying capacities and 
atuatiom. In riie whole public reaaion to 
the newer eccmomic rok of women there is 
a curious paradox. On the one band, much 
so-caikd “sodal legidation” aimed at con^ 
trol of hours, wages, 'wckkii^ qemdirionst 
and kinds of work for women r^^ upon 
the andent premke of 

^ Op, ck,y p, 14CX "Bf persassioa. * 
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of the ’'weaker sex.” On the other hand, 
many advocates of women's complete equal- 
ity with men, especially in economics and 
politics, demand that they be given the free- 
dom allowed men to enter any vocation, to 
receive the same wages, and that they attain 
complete equality before the law. Doubt- 
less the tendency to treat women at work 
like minors needing special legal protection 
is but a transition stage toward a different 
conception of the role of workers regardless 
of sex. 

Conflict of sexes. The shift of women 
from a position of inferiority to one ap- 
proaching equality of men has not been ac- 
complished without struggle. In fact, con- 
flict of the sexes may break out whenever 
the customary roles and statuses are threat- 
ened. However, sex conflia is not likely 
to be as intense and as widespread as many 
other forms of conflict. First of all, the 
formation of strong we-groups in terms of 
sex can occur only within limited range. 
Women may organize a political party, a 
club, or possibly some occupational asso- 
ciation. None of these readies as deeply 
into basic interests as do the broader and 
more general industrial, radal, national- 
istic, or dass groupings involving both 
sexes. As E. A. Ross says, ’’Sex conflict is 
never grim and engulfing like conflicts be- 
tween races or dasses.” ^ Men and women 
have too much in common in their respec- 
tive functions in the ftimily, in the church, 
in the community to allow the struggle tx> 
become all-engrosdng at the expense of 
these other attachments. 

Yet, in these dynamic times cmain con- 
troversies have emerged. Note has already 
been made of some aspects of the matter 
with regard to occupation. In the remain- 
der of the chapter some aspects of intersex 
conflict as rekted to politics and certain 
other aspects of our aflture tvill be dis- 
cussed. 

Tlie place of in; Al- 

thou^ in priihHve ^odety of 'peasant 

New * , v 
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and rural-farm life women have had a dis- 
tinctive part in household economics, in 
the wider community and political control 
they have had, imtil recently, little or no 
part at all. Even in matriarchal sodeties, 
though their community status was impor- 
tant, they nowhere had full control or even 
equality with men so far as many relations 
are concerned. The scattered examples of 
women in history who took part in political 
control — Qeopatra ( 69-50 b.'C.), Lucrezia 
Borgia (1480-1519), Catherine de* Medici 
(1519-1589), Queen Elizabeth (1533- 
1603), or CaAerine the Great (1729-1796) 
— are spedal cases which, like some other 
exceptions, rather prove the rule. 

It is curious that the 18th-century roman- 
tidsts themselves had little place for women 
in their scheme, although such women as 
Mary Wollstoneaaft 0“'759-1797), who 
was profoundly affeaed by revolutionary 
romantidsm, agitated for equality of the 
sexes politically and economically. No less 
a person than Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(1712-1778), who so greatly affeaed mod- 
ern liberal thought, wrote as foEows on the 
education of women: 

’’The education of women shoiild always 
be relative to the men. To please, to be useful 
to us, to make us love and esteem them, to 
educate us when young, to take care of us 
when grown up, to advise, to console us, to 
render our lives easy and agreeable: these are 
the duties of women at aU times and what 
they should be taught in their infancy.” ^ 

Certainly few of the founders of our own 
rq>ublic had any notions of women’s po- 
litical equality with men. That women at 
die time were not unaware of riaeir changing 
importance is neatiy illustrated in ±e letter 
of Abigail Adams (1744-1818) of March 31, 
1776, to her husband, John Adams (l735~ 
1826), who w^ then attending the Conti- 
nental Congress. Among other things, she 
wrote: 

’T long to hear you have dedared an inde- 
pend^cy. And, by the way, in the new code 
of laws which I suppose it will be necessary 

Qoctted by H. Baker-Crothers and R. A. Hud- 
imt, FrMmtof p. 168. New York: Henry 

Holt Company, 1924. 
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for you to make, I desire you would remember 
the ladies and be more generous and favorable 
to them than your ancestors. Do not put 
such unlimited power into the hands of the 
husbands. Remember all men would be 
tyrants if they could. If particular care and 
attention is not paid to the ladies, we are de- 
termined to foment a rebellion and will not 
hold ourselves bound by any laws in which 
we have no voice or representation.” ^ 

As we know, little came of this entreaty 
and threat, but it is interesting to note that 
on July 2, 1776 New Jersey granted its 
women the right to vote, a provision which 
was rescinded in 1807. 

This is not the place to retrace the story 
of women's struggle for a new role and 
status in the political arena of this and other 
Western countries. During the middle 
decades of the 19th century, Frances Wright 
(1795-1852) lectured on women's rights, 
while the Grimke sisters of South Carolina 
(Angelina Emily, 1805-1879, ^tnd Sarah 
Moore, 1792-1873) and Abigail Kelley 
(1810-1887) not only spoke and wrote 
against slavery but urged recognition of the 
right of women to discuss public questions. 

It is a curious comment on masculine atti- 
tudes of the time to learn that the agitators 
against Negro slavery were split over the issue 
of permitting women to participate in their 
campaign of abolition. This discrimination 
led Lucretia Mott (1793-1880) and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton (1815-1902) — both prominent 
leaders of women — to c^ the first women’s 
rights convention at Seneca Falls, New York, 
in 1848. Other conventions followed, de- 
manding political equality with men. The 
desaiption of one of these conventmns in the 
New York Herald for September 7, 1853 re- 
veals the attitudes and bdiiefe of the man- 
made world of that day: *"The assemblage of 
rampant women which convened at the Taber- 
nacle yesterday was an interesting phase in the 
comic history of the Nineteenth Century . . . 
a gathering of unsexed women, unsexed in 
mind, all of them publicly propounding the 
ckKtrii^ that they should be allowed to step 

' ** IPtmiliar Utters of Johtz Adams and his wife Ahigml 

AdamSy String the "Reidution^ pp. 149-150. Hurd and 
Houston, 18?S By permission of Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 


out of their appropriate sphere to the neglect 
of those duties which both human and divine 
law have assigned to them. Is the world to be 
depopulated 

The national aisis of the War Between the 
States temporarily threw the agitation for 
women's rights into eclipse. Curiously the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the federal Consti- 
tution, which provided the right to vote with- 
out reference to *‘race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude,” did not include the word 
*‘sex.” When American women naturally 
asked why they could not vote when the 
Negro man had been granted this privilege, 
the United States Supreme Court, in the case 
of Minor vs. Happersett in October, 1874 
handed down a decision that citizenship did 
not confer the right to vote. 

Nevertheless, the right to vote was gradu- 
ally granted women, first in school elections, 
later in other local elections, and finally in 
various states in all elections. From about 
1896 to 1910 the movement was deflected into 
agitation for temperance and prohibition of 
the liquor trade, but during the second decade 
of this century the woman suffrage movement 
was revived with vigor, and a large number of 
other states, especially in the West and Middle 
West, granted women the full ballot. In 
August, 1920 the Nineteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution, providing women full rights 
to vote, was declared in e&a. 

Just as in business and industry the tra- 
ditional role of woman as woman still plays 
a part, so in the political arena women are 
not yet integrated, as citizens, with their 
men folks. The continued existence of 
women's political organizations — leagues 
of women voters and the like — gives evi- 
dence that women, denied the equality 
which is legally theirs, must attempt by 
forming a bloc or pressure group to influ- 
ence voting and legislation. Until these 
practices dikppear, it is idle to deny that 
sex diffiarences still play a part in politics. 

Women and culture change. In related 
matters of education and marriage women 
have slowly gained equality with men. In 
1836 Mt. Holyoke ^pairiary for Women 
was founded, in 1865 Vassar College was 

Qaoted in Baker-Crotim and Hudnut, op, cit., 
p. 174. , 
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established, and Radcliffe in 1879. Oberlin 
College in Ohio was the first college in 
America to adopt co-education, throwing 
open its doors to both sexes in 1835. Many 
professional colleges have been loath to 
permit women to enroll. Women are not 
encouraged to enter law, medicine, or en- 
gineering; and some professional schools in 
these fields still bar women students. 

Many of the modifications in the marital 
and domestic relations of women we have 
discussed in chapters 17 and 18, especially 
concerning funaions in the home, in regard 
to divorce, and as to freedom in relation to 
persons outside the family. 

In the face of these changes, men have 
been forced to alter their own habits and 
attitudes toward women. The male in our 
society has been reluaant to relinquish his 
superiority and domination. On the other 
hand, in their anxiety to accomplish inde- 
pendence and equality, women have often 
gone to extremes. One of the common 
fallacies of the more extreme feminists has 
t^en their inclination to ape men in dothes, 
habits, and ideas. It is doubtful whether 
sex equality requires that differences in 
dothes, speech, interests, and habits should 
disappear. Women may well be given op- 
portunities with men for professional work 
and partidpation in government, not be- 
cause they are women but because they have 
ability. The sexual faaor must be disen- 
tangled from the long-standing attitudes 
and habits of both men and women. There 
is no reason why women cannot develop 
independence in fields of their own choos- 
ing everywhere. What we need is not uni- 
formity but added variability and stimula- 
tion for sodal inventions which will prove 
more adequate to our needs. This we will 
not get if women merely imitate men in a 
narrow manner and do not really grow up 
emotionally and intellectually. 

The fundamental explanation, therefore, 
of any differences between men and women, 
aside ftom the purely sexual, rests not upon 
the capadty of the brain or body but upon 
the direction of attention and training laid 
down in the sodety. The real variable is the 
individual, iiKie|>en<feit of sex or racfe. The 


traditional position of women results from 
lack of opportunity, failure of men to per- 
mit them to take part whole-heartedly in the 
culture, that is, from the isolation which 
prohibits them from developing their nor- 
mal capadties. In this regard women are in 
a position analogous to that of children, 
nonliterate peoples, and those in the lower 
economic strata of sodety. They are not 
what we call intellectual because they have 
not been taught how to handle the mate- 
rials of knowledge. Until women are ac- 
corded equal opportunities with men on 
every hand, we cannot talk accurately about 
inherent mental or motor differences in the 
sexes. 

There may be some men who do not wish 
to see women induaed fully into the man’s 
world. Those who oppose the advancement 
of women toward the full partidpation in 
the world of men often hide behind out- 
worn notions of innate biochemical or 
psychological differences. This only be- 
fuddles the issue by being essentially dis- 
honest to both sexes. This, of course, is 
predsely what the Nad theory and practice 
attempted to do by reducing women to an 
inferior dass fit only to bear children to the 
glory of a would-be superior state.^ 

In any case, it will be some time before 
women are permitted full partidpation in 
the culture around them, and until then we 
shall see discriminations against diem and 
hear the prophets of doom pronounce in 
serious tones about what will happen to the 
home and to children when women do get 
their equal chances with men. 

It must be indicated, furthermore, that if 
women themselves wish this full partidpa- 
tion in the culture around them, they (and 
men, too, for that matter) must give up 
many present-day attitudes and practices. 
If women wish to be treated as equals with 
men in business, school, or politics, they 
cannot expea in these sitxxations the spedal 
deference, the polite chivalry, the protective 
treatment from men which traditionally are 
assodated with their sexual role. It is too 

*^See Qifford Kirkpatrick, Na:(i Germany: its 
mmm and family life. Indianapolis: Bobbs -Merrill 
Company, 1938. 
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often true that some of those women who tions of men — not only in love-making 
talk glibly of equal rights and privileges but in many other relations quite removed 
themselves want the old-fashioned atten- from such. 

Interpretative Summary 

1. Sex diflferences provide an important basis for differentiation of role and status. 

2. The biological differences in the sexes are always interpreted in terms of a given society 
and culture. 

3. The most obvious differentiation concerns the function of childbearing and child 
rearing- 

4. Yet most societies also reveal in their economy division of labor along sex lines. 

5. There are some important biological differences between the sexes, the most apparent 
of which are those connected with childbearing. 

6. In terms of survival competence, the female is not the weaker sex. This is revealed in 
her capacity to resist the hazards of life better than the male, especially in the early 
years. 

7. Women have been making steady gains toward economic, political, and other equality 
with men. Some of these gains have been obtained only after a period of conflia. 
The trend toward sexual equality, moreover, has been most marked in democratic, 
industrialized societies with a relatively stationary population. 

Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 

A, Questions and Exercises 

1. What evidence is there from vital statistics that the female is not the weaker sex? 

2. What data from psychosonoatic medicine show the impact of social-cultural forces on 
sex differentials in certain disorders? 

3. Are traditional and present differences in the roles of the sexes due to inherent or to 
acquired factors? In what roles do organic factors play the most significant parts? 
In what roles the least rignificant? 

4. What changes have taken place with respect to the economic and political roles of 
wcHuen in democratic societies? 

5. Outline the major steps in the emancipation of woman from dependence and sodal 
inin<xity to her present relative equality with man in our society. 

6. Ouriine the duties in male habits and attitudes that must necessarily accompany the 
maturation of women socially. 

B. Further Riding 

In addition to tie citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

Mary Beard, On understanding women. New York: Lmgmans, Green & Company, 1931. 

A disdnguisfaed American historian gives her views on the protdems of women in 
society. 

J. langdcp-Davies, A short Us$ory of women. New York: The Viking ftess, 1^7. 

A wei-writcdi and indsive essay on the xole and staw of ,wc»en,iiL , 
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Elsie Gluck, "Women in industry," Encyclopedia of the social sciences, 15 : 451-459- Ne’’ 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 

A historical review of the place of women under modern industry and the diflicultie 
as well as gains which women have experienced in striving for more occupational equality 

Margaret Mead and Bernhard J. Stem, "Woman, position in society," ibid,, pp. 439-451 

Miss Mead's section deals with women in primitive society; Mr. Stem’s with the histon 
of the topic from ancient times to the present. Both excellent discussions. 

S. D. Schmalhausen and V. F. Calverton, eds., Woman* s coming of age. New York: Live- 
right Publishing Corp., 1931. 

A symposium giving a wide coverage to changes in the roles and statuses of women in 
modern times. 

Women's Bureau Conference: The American woman, her changing role — worker, homemaker, 
citizen. Washington, D. C,: Department of Labor, 1948. 

A collection of papers on women in gainful employment and with respea to changing 
family and other social roles, given at a conference sponsored by the Women s Bureau, 
February 17~19, 1948. 
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specialization and Leadership 


Age and sex are not the only foundation of 
social differentiation. Individual variability 
in mentality and action must also be taken 
into account. The dull find the competi- 
tion for status or occupation severe. Able 
persons run ahead of their fellows in the race 
for prestige. The great majority of folks 
pursue a mediocre course because their 
mentality and social status decree it so. In 
this chapter we shall examine differentiation 
as it relates to specialization and to leader- 
ship. 

The Nature and Function of 
Specialization 

The division of labor as used by econ- 
omists refers to the specialization of occu- 
pation. However, they seldom use the term 
in this narrow sense. Rather, they include 
under the concept all aspects of specializa- 
tion entering into the total produaive 
process. But specialization of role or func- 
tion is not confined to economics. It is 
exemplified in practically every social group- 
ing, and it is obvioudy related to the rise 
and continuity of sodal classes, as we shall 
see in the next chapter. Differentiation of 
rede is dearly evident within surh occupa- 
ticmal groupings as entrej^eneurs, business 
executives and managers, dolled and un- 
skilled laborers. It is seen in professional 
men, in statesmen, public administrators, 
military officers, teachers, prophets, and 
priests. In fact, not only does specialization 
of role arise in every association of men, but 
where diese are linked to basic needs and 
goals such differentiation takes on the per- 
manence and persistence of institutions 
themselves. 

There is some spedalization of function 
even in rudimentary societies. We have 
already noted that age and sex differences 


set the stage for certain differentiation, but 
within these broad areas more individual- 
ized roles will arise with regard to fishing, 
hunting, horticulture, warfare, handicrafts, 
and religious-magical interests. So, too, in 
recreational and artistic matters specific 
roles may arise. These varied roles among 
people arise chiefly from differences in orig- 
inal capacities and from differential expo- 
sure to, and reception of, social-cultural 
training. Furthermore, such deviation in 
role makes not only for more effeaive ad- 
aptation but also fosters interdependence. 
As Henry Qay, an economist, puts it, “From 
the point of view of the individual, division 
of labor means specialization; from the point 
of view of society, it means co-operationJ* ^ 

While special roles are to be found in 
tribal societies, highly integrated specializa- 
tion accompanies the rise of higher cultures 
characterized by extensive agriculture, hand- 
iaafts, exchange, writing, the political 
state, and other advanced aspects of culture. 
The andent world, even before the rise of 
Greece and Rome, was aware of spedaliza- 
tion in economic, political, military, reli- 
gious, and other areas of human assodation. 
Professions and techniques arose with their 
own skills, knowledge, language, and sodal 
status. This illustrates, in faa, the growth 
of that variation in ^oup partidpation 
which Ralph Linton has called “spedal- 
ties.“ 2 

Economic division of labor. A sodety 
without economic spedalization would be 
one in which each man worked to satisfy 
his own wants, and nobody for another’s. 
Division of labor did not go very far in any 

^ Hecay Clay, Economics for the general reader^ p. 21. 
New YcMrk: The Macmillan Company, 1918. 

® See Ralph Linton, The study of man, pp. 272- 
273. New York: Appleton-C^t^-Crofts, 1936. 
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society until men began to produce goods 
or services in such surplus that they could 
be exchanged for the goods or services of 
others. In fact, specialization of economic 
role not only depended on ±e state of tech- 
nology and on the needs of the tribe or 
society but also arose in response to the ex- 
change or market process, both within and 
without the in-group. Men gradually dis- 
covered that division of labor was beneficial 
to one’s self and at the same time to others. 

While the first great extension of eco- 
nomic division of labor came in the ancient 
civilizations, the modern world has seen the 
greatest amount of specialization. Prior to 
the coming of the faaory and -the power- 
driven machine, vocational specialties had 
taken the form of skilled work on a total 
product, or at least with reference to a large 
and important segment of the whole pro- 
ductive procedure. For instance, the ”put- 
ting-out” system stimulated the breakdown 
of what had formerly been a larger, more 
unified produaive process of making doth 
from its carding and weaving stages to its 
completion for the market. Nevertheless, 
it was the machine which began the replace- 
ment of hand-eye skill and gradually under- 
mined that form of division of labor which 
rested on personal skills. 

The modern machine makes it possible to 
produce small interdependent parts that 
can be combined into a total product. This, 
of course, involves standardization and 
further simplification in the making of a 
particular part. In turn, such breakdown 
of the industrial processes makes for ej0S- 
dent produaion and fosters mergers and 
the building-up of large-scale corporate 
forms of ownership and control. The trans- 
ference of spedalization firom man to ma- 
chine had a part in stimulating large eco- 
nomic enterprises. Finance capitalism and 
machine-controlled division of labor grew 
up together. (See chapter 22.) 

Tht effects of economic division of labor 
in our sodety are many and varied. Let us 
note, first, some of the more obvious advan- 
tages and, second, some of the limitations 
or disadvatitageSi at least as viewed by some 
commdaft^Of s. ^ . 


(1) Specialization permits the selection of 
persons in terms of capacity to perform partic- 
ular work. Both intelligence and tempera- 
ment may be important. (2) It facilitates the 
acquisition of high skill in some one craft or 
phase of an operation. The *‘jack-of-all- 
trades” gives way to one who can learn the 
requisite skill with accuracy and speed. (3) It 
increases efficiency because it makes for concen- 
tration of attention and skill upon single 
items, and this in turn is related to stand- 
ardization of product, which makes mass pro- 
duction possible. (5) It often — though not 
always — makes for a better product, (6) It 
saves time and energy, especially as eflFort is 
thrown on the machine and not on the man. 
(7) It permits classification of skills and prod- 
ucts, making in turn for effective manage- 
ment and distribution.^ And (8), as men- 
tioned already, specialization promotes the 
faaory system and the organization of large- 
scale units of production. This means the as- 
sembly of many workers and many machines 
under one management, makes supervision 
simpler, allows concentration of raw materials 
at convenient points, and permits advanta- 
geous marketing. 

Some of the alleged limitations of the divi- 
sion of labor, especially in the machine age, 
have been put down as follows: CO Faaory 
work and machine produaion make for haz- 
ards to life and limb, may produce ill health 
if not carefully controlled, and under speed-up 
conditions shorten the span of effective work- 
ing years. (2) Overspecialization may so con- 
centrate attention and skill upon simple mus- 
cular aaivities as to make for such monotony 
and routine of work as to destroy incentive 
and aeative interest in one's job. Critics of 
the modern faaory system often say that such 
work is fatiguing, unpleasant, and dishearten- 
ing, and that it lowers workers’ morale. They 
say that the artisan who made a total produa 
— chair, house, pair of boots, piece of cloth, 
etc. — understood every step in the process, 
enjoyed himself in putting the material to- 
gether, and had a genuine pleasure in seeing 
the finished produa. They contend that the 

® The extent of specialization is evident in the 
listing of about 29,000 titles of particular jobs in the 
Dictionary of occupational titles, 4 Parts, Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1939-1945. 
Cff this number, “approximately 7000 are coded 
titles,” that is, they fall into a number of more- or 
less-established job classifications. The others are 
uncoded but usually are related to some more recog- 
nized job category. 
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machine dominates personality. They tend to 
agree with Karl Marx, who argued that the 
machine — an objective, impersonal thing — 
controls the spirit, initiative, and freedom of 
the operator. The individual, instead of being 
the end of the economic process, becomes 
merely the means to production, becomes but 
an appendage to a '^monstrous** system of 
machines that reduce him to a nonentity. The 
impersonality of the modern world is not en- 
tirdy due to the market place and the wage 
system. It also has toots in the faaory system 
itself. (3) The modern machine tends to de- 
stroy the skilled trades and to substitute semi- 
automatic and automatic machines to do the 
work, leaving the operator to do but simple 
movements. This segmentalization of opera- 
tions, moreover, encourages mental dissocia- 
tion, fantasy, and loss of interest in the object 
of labor effort. ( 4 ) Such high specialization 
in a capitalist society tends to make the work- 
man inaeasingly dependent upon the owner- 
employer and the type of machine to which he 
is accustomed. This exposes him to controls 
by the employer, the risks of technological 
unemployment, and under conditions of the 
business cyde to seasonal and long-term 
periods of unemployment. 

It is dear that these faaors in our modem 
life are just those which have come to char- 
acterize mass sodety. As effident and ad- 
vantageous as the feaory system is for our 
economic welfare, it has not contributed to 
sodety and culture without some cost to 
human beings. Yet man's adaptability is 
enormous; and when die basic demands of 
material security, good health, and steady 
emf^oyment are provided, when home and 
family life g^ve d^p satisfactiocs, and when 
there is a whole-hearted pamd|^on in the 
dvic, religious, and recreadOTal life of the 
community, many of the effects of ov«:- 
spedalization tend to disappear. Cotainly, 
(hough a high divisice of labor may have 
destroyed many skills of the past, in most 
Western countries it has been accompanied 
by improved public health, shorter hours of 
wc^k, fairer pay, extenaon of public edu- 
G^on, and a better level of living for the 
masses^ 


of labor is not the separation of functions 
but the fact that it renders these functions 
interdependent in a sodety. Men in society 
find it advantageous to spedalize in their 
work, only to find that this very spedaliza- 
tion binds them to each other with powerful 
bonds of absolutely essential interaction. It 
is one of the curious turns of historical fate 
that the laissez-faire policy, which encour- 
aged individualism, should in the end pro- 
duce a social structure so interdependent 
that the dislocation of any considerable 
part of it, say a key industry like coal min- 
ing, power transmission, or transportation, 
threatens the whole sodety. In other words, 
spedalization promotes not only separate- 
ness but also the integration of group life. 
It enhances competition within the cirde 
of the trade or function but is mutually 
beneficial for the total sodety. 

Co-operation follows from spedalization. 
The woodworker is dependent on the tool- 
maker for his axes, chisels, and hammers. 
The weaver is dependent on the shepherd 
for his wool, and both may require the serv- 
ices of the commerdal trader or merchant 
to market their goods. The entrepreneur is 
dependent on the banker for capital, and so 
on. In faa, the economic order is made up 
of a vast network of competition, co-opera- 
tion, and differentiation. 

For the most part, however, the econo- 
mist has concerned himself with the mere 
mechanics of this interdependence and this 
^>edali2ation. He has tended to neglect 
the social-psychological features. As we 
saw in chapter 9 > interaction has a subjec- 
tive jAase as well as an overt one of stimulus 
and r^ponse. The presence of others to 
whom we respond means that we have an 
intend image of them which is assodated 
widi their overt behavk)r. We reflea or 
mirror these odiers in ourselves. In other 
words, q>edali2atioa, with its resulting in- 
terdependence m co-operation, sets up 
iden^cation with otiiers. This results in a 
kmd of like-mkidedness in spite of diver- 
gences of external aamty . ? ? 


Sodfal ^ iih|>li^catiop$ of specialization. Occnpations and^diflEi^^ences in'inteUt^ 
The most oartstanding feature of the divirion gence. Research on indi^chiji different 
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TABLE 17 

Relation Between Average Intelligence Quotients of Children and 
Their Classification by Parental Occupation^ 


PLACE OP STCTDY 

PROFES- 

SIONAL 

SEMIPRO- 

FESSIONAL, 

BUSINESS, 

MANAGERIAL 

CLERICAL 

ANO/OR 

SirTT.T.RT> 

SEMISKILLED 

UNSKILLED 

Northumberland, England 

Elementary and High-school Pupils 
(medians) 

112 

109-110 

101-103 

98 t 

96 

Isle of Wight, England 

Elementary Pupils (medians) . . . 

107 

103-109 

99-101 

97-98 t 

96 

New York 

Small-town and Rural Elementary 
Pupils (medians) 

116 

107 

98 

95 tt 

89 

New York 

Town and Rural High-school Pupils 
(medians) 

121 

112 

108 

108 tt 

111 tt 

Miimeapolis 

Preschool Pupils (means) .... 

125 

120 

113 

108 

96 


t All classes of agricultural workers, omitted here, were put together in both British studies and show 
average IQ of 97-98. 

tt In the New York study, the category ’’farmer,'’ omitted here, had an average IQ in the elementary- 
school sample of 91; in the high-school sample it was 106. The high median for the unskilled may reflect 
the faa that the high-school children of unskilled parents come from the most able and ambitious of this 
group. 


in intellectual capacity which began with 
problems of learning in school led, in time, 
to eflFotts to discover the correlation between 
vocational role and status and intelligence 
as measured by the various tests. For the 
most part it has not been possible to secure 
these data directly from adult workers. 
Rather, schoolmen used the method of 
classifying the performance of school chil- 
dren on intelligence tests in terms of the 
occupation of the children's parents. This 
entire procedure is open to considerable 
question, first, because the tests are none too 
valid and, second, because we have really 
no soun4 dasafication of vocations. But 


* Compiled from: J. F. Duff and G. H. ThomscWi 
’The social, and geographic disttibution of intelli- 
gence in NOTthumberlaod,” Brkish Journal of 
Sohp, 14 : 192-198; H. h^acDon^d, 
sod^ diitrlbotiim ' of ;mtelltgail:e fri Isle of 
m., im,: 16 : 123r-:^ ^ m 
B. Na^ ’ Mental capacity oi — J 

1924 M 1 5^^^; E L.* 


and 
^ifere- 
/Mmcmt Jmniutl of 

* 5 i. : < ’M t " ■ : 


bearing these limitations in mind, the data 
do reveal differences in the intelligence of 
children, on the average, when classified 
with regard to their parents' position in an 
occupational scale. Table 17 is compiled 
from a number of the better-known studies, 
and while there are considerable differences 
in average IQ in each of the categories, the 
general gradation from professional to un- 
skilled groups is clear.^ 

Yet averages are likely to be misleading. 
In every instance there is a great deal of 
overlapping among groups as classified by 
parental, occupation. This faa is illustrated 
in a mental-test study of over 100,000 high- 
school saiiors in Wisconsin made between 
1^29 and 1933. Figure 71 gives the median 

®^^The two British studies used occupational cate- 
gcH^ quite different from the Amencan, but the 
prestilt author made as good an approximation as 
he could to fit them into the American schema. 
Also, the fact that the Minneapolis results are con- 
sistently higher throughout than the others may be 
due to the fact that the children tested were very 
yOimg (18 to 54 months) and to the nature of the 
Kuhlman-Binet tests employed. 
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scores and the range of the middle 50 per 
cent of the scores for these pupils classified 
in terms of their parents* occupations. Cer- 
tainly there is but a slight positive correla- 
tion between the average intelligence-test 
score of children and the occupational gra- 
dation of the parents. Some writers have 
attempted to account for this gradation in 
terms, of hereditary differences. The as- 
sumption is that biological inheritance acts 
as a selective factor with reference to occu- 
pation. However, to date there is no clear- 
cut proof that such is the case. (See below 

FIGURE 71 

Medians and Range or Middle Fifty Pee Cent 
OP Intelugence-Test Scores op 100,000 High- 
School Pupils in Wisconsin, Classified by Parental 

Occupation ® 



20 40 60 80 100 

PercenHle Seal* 


on leadership.} No one doubts that intel- 
ligence plays a part in determining occupa- 
noml role and success, e^>ecially in a demo- 
ctadc society, where personal achievement 
of rcAe and status is expected. But we need 
not assume any close positive correlation 
between sudi fects and genetic faictors be- 
yond those broad general ones which enable 
us to classify people roughly hito low-grade 
feeble-minded, morons, ntraials, and su- 
periors. In terms of averages, the whole 
range from professional to unskilled, indi- 
cated in Table 17 and in Figure 71, falls 
within the category of "'normal intelh- 
genpe.^' Couple this with overlapping vari- 

• Adapeed from Ruth Byrns and V. A. C. Hen- 

moo, **Paieotai occupation and mental ability,'* 
of EdttcaHotkd r^hdogy^ 1936 , 27 : 284 - 291 . 
By perHUssiem. 


ability, and there is little reason to assume 
any high correlation of occupational status 
and intelligence as measured by the ordinary 
tests. 

There have been some attempts to meas- 
ure the intelligence of adults and to relate 
their performance to their occupational 
specialties. The distribution of occupations 
of draftees, classified on a scale of intelli- 
gence developed during World War I, 
showed a gradual rise in the median score 
from laborers (unskilled) to oflSicers in the 
engineer corps, who got the highest scores. 
The overlapping in scores of occupational 
groups was enormous. There were some 
unskilled laborers, for instance, whose 
scores overlapped with those of the dullest 
mechanical engineers. But the tests tended, 
on the whole, to favor those trained in 
verbal manipulations rather than those who 
possessed high manual skills. 

In spite of such limitations, the mental 
tests used in the army during both World 
War I and World War II served the very 
useful purpose of aiding in the selection of 
men for training in special skills and for 
determining potential noncommissioned 
and commissioned officers. Such general 
predictive value is sufficient reason for using 
intelligence tests. But once rough classifi- 
cations are made, special tests should be 
given before special training for the various 
occupations begins. 

Social-emotional traits and occupation. 
It is especially difficult to analyze the rela- 
tion of social and emotional traits to occu- 
pational choice. Yet recent investigations 
have dirown some light on the problem, and 
we may in time discover some really impor- 
aint things about the types of work people 
like or take up in terms of their disposi- 
tional differences. In a society like ours, 
where most people are provided a wide 
range of dxoices of vocation, such a dis- 
covery would have important bearings on 
social differentiation. These differences 
apparently appear in occupational selection. 

While doubde^ most people fall into the 
so-caUed ambivert or mixed class, certain 
studies of occupaticKi sugge^ that choice of 
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vocation is related to dijSferent tempera- 
mental and emotional charaaeristics which 
are called introversion and extroversion. 

Max Freyd’s study of “mechanically** 
minded and “socially” minded personsshowed 
that the introvert is more inclined to mechan- 
ical interests, while the extrovert tends to be 
interested in dealing with people and sodal 
situations. He found that the socially inclined 
exceeded the mechanically minded in excita- 
bility, self-confidence, open-heartedness, talk- 
ativeness, neatness in dress, and in readiness to 
make friends. The mechanically minded were 
more self-conscious, conceited, careful of 
details in their work, and capable of finer 
motor co-ordination."^ 

Some years ago, G. W. T. H. Fleming made 
a study of the records of the mental hospital 
in the county of Dorset, England, covering a 
period of 40 years. While his classification 
was rough, especially because of difficulties in 
earlier diagnoses, his reports tend to conJ&rm 
±e view that there are modal or typical differ- 
ences in temperament in relation to occupa- 
tion. Among the various mental cases en- 
gineers, students, bookkeepers, surgeons, 
dentists, chemists, soldiers, carpenters, stone- 
masons, bricklayers, and lawyers tended to 
fall into the introverted class. On the other 
hand, farmers, blacksmiths, shopkeepers, 
policemen, railwaymen, shepherds, merchants, 
managers, and business direaors tended to 
fall into the extroverted group. There was 
considerable overlapping, but the differences 
appeared to be statistically significant in many 
of the occupational groupings,^ 

While such studies as these are tentative 
and inconclusive, they suggest that the oc- 
cupation is often associated with emotional 
and temperamental interests quite as much 
as with intellectual ability. Of course, cul- 
ture will play an important part. Where the 
dominant trends in a society favor particular 
types of activity, the culture itself sets the 
stage both for the development of tempera- 
mental qualities and for choice of occupa- 
tion. In America today, characterized^ as 

^See hfc lE¥eyd, “Introverts ^d extroverts,** 
Psychological RgifieWy 1924, 31 : 74-87. 

^ See G. W. T. H. Fteniing, “Introverted and ex- 
trovert^, tendencies in sc^oid and systcwfic states ^ 
as faaifestedfiy vocation,’ * Journal of Mgtaal ScioncOy 


it is by business interests and materialism, 
there is much indirect and direct pressure 
put upon our young people to go into busi- 
ness and money-making. The result may 
well be that we have developed what might 
be called an “extroverted” set of culture 
patterns, in which the chief rewards go to 
those who look to externalities, to handling 
social situations for making money or ac- 
quiring prestige. Such a society negleas 
the introspective arts of contemplation, of 
subjective literature, and other features of 
life which may have charaaerized other 
societies — the Oriental, for example.® This 
but illustrates again the interplay of psy- 
chological motivation and the culture of the 
time and place. 

Differentiation and Leadership 

Some form of dominance-submission re- 
lations is manifested in praaically all sodal 
groupings, large or small. Some person will 
take the lead, “set the pace,” persuade, di- 
rea, or coerce another or others to a certain 
line of aaion, or get the other or others to 
desist ftom some condua. Broadly this 
form of control we call leaderships which for 
our purpose we define as the dominance or 
direction of the behavior of others by a 
person who by reason of voluntary accep- 
tance or by some form of coerdon, actual 
or potential, is in a position to exerdse such 
power. The roots of sodal dominance lie 
in primary-group training, and the human 
prototype of leadership may be seen in the 
animal world, espedaUy in such advanced 
spedes as the monkeys and apes. (See 
chapter 2.) 

That some individuals are endowed by 
nature with spedal leadership qualities is, 
in the light of our present Imowledge, 
highly dubious. Yet it is pretty clear that 
the traits and behavior patterns which we 
attribute to adult leadership begin to appear 
in childhood. Age differences among chil- 
dren will elidt some form of dominance, as 
will sex differences in other situations. So, 

® See Ruth Benedict, Patterns of cultures Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934, for an account of 
how personality and culture interact. 
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too, specialization of function is particu- 
larly important in the rise of leadership. A 
person who can perform a certain act more 
eflFeaively, quicldy, and with more wide- 
spread influence than another sets the stage 
for others to attribute to him qualities of 
control, even if he does not begin, himself, 
to assume some. As a matter of faa, social- 
cultural factors must constantly be reckoned 
with in considering dominance. 

There are various facets to leadership: 
(l ) The leader s drives and emotional needs, 
his capacities, and his energies must be un- 
derstood. ^2) The interaction with the fol- 
lowers usually involves some form of iden- 
tification of the latter with the former. 
( 3 ) There is a willingness or obligation to 
comply with the forms of activity set down 
by the dominating individual. (4) The 
latter must also have an ability to identify 
himself with the group members in some 
degree, and yet, as his power becomes ap- 
par«it, some sense of distance and sepa- 
rateness from them develops, even if not 
present at the outset. 

The sources of leadership. Studies of 
children in the home, on the playgroimd, 
and at school provide us some idea as to 
the manner in which dominance patterns 
grow up. On the basis of such primary- 
group e3q)enences adult leadership emerges. 

Muscular strength will have its place in a 
piay situ 2 ^k»a, making it pos^e for one 
child n> coerce another about a toy. But 
perhaps more hnpoctant^is individual dif- 
ference in int?eltiga]jce. Bof the most ;pair, 
sheer i^ysical mass has less place in our 
society than foresi^t, shrewdness, power to 
solve problems for one’s self and others, and 
capacity to secure sympathetic supp<xt from 
followers. Likewise, strong impulse or 
drive in a group situaticm toward a given 
goal will set up interactions in which domi- 
mnce may arise. 

I The beginnings of such distinctions in 
toJe^usoaliy made in the home. Aggres- 
srVenessfin parems may serve as a stimulus 
for lil^e behavior in the child. Parents en- 
c6ura^] t6 di^lay ihemsdvfes be- 

fore otheM. Thev talk bei^e them of their 


intelligence, of their qualities of leadership. 
Not only the strictly personal-social condi- 
tioning of children by parents and relatives 
but ato traditions of leadership in a family 
— the picture of long generations of suc- 
cessful men and women — affea the chil- 
dren. In our society social status afforded 
by wealth or professional prestige also plays 
a considerable part. 

Dominance may also arise from frustrat- 
ing situations. The parents or others may 
inhibit or repress the child in some situation 
only to find that he makes renewed effort 
to get what he wants; or, failing that, to 
seek some substitute. The most important 
situational sources of such reactions involv- 
ing the parent and child are denial of affec- 
tion or felt withdrawal of love (rejeaion), 
discipline of basic drives such as are involved 
in teaching bodily habits, and basic training 
in motor and intellectual skills. In situa- 
tions involving others, the sibling rivalry 
may become a factor, especially where a 
child feels himself in disfavor, avoided, or 
where he cannot compete with his fellows 
on what to him seem equal terms. 

Such experience in conflict situations pro- 
vides excellent training for leadership. If, 
in the face of repression or J&ustration, the 
child retires to fantasy, he may imagine him- 
self a powerful person who has his own way. 
Or he may, in some other group, overcom- 
pensate fot his felt inferiority at home and 
become a dominant child on the play- 
ground. As a matter of fact, various ob- 
servers of diiWren have distinguished be- 
tween the bully and overaggre^ive leader 
and die diplomatic, more sympathetic and 
permiasive type. Although the fotmer — 
in our school situation — tends to be in less 
fevor, be may secure his outlet in still some 
other association. 

It would b^ a mistake, however, to as- 
sume thait all leadeitiiip ddrives from frus- 
tration. Yet leadership in many instances 
has its toots in the oppo^tional situation in 
the home and on the playground. In this 
sense, dominance is dc^y li^ed u|> wth 
the i^ocessej of ccmflict cpmf^lidn. 

Ftom the begtnmngs in tbe'home: pii 

oiavffrbuhd. ahd ik 
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leader may go on to take over dominance 
functions in his adolescent associations. He 
may be scout leader, or '*boss*’ of a boys’ 
gang; and which he will be is settled in large 
part by his social-economic status. But in 
any case he will get further training. Of 
course, some young children who appear 
to have the potentiality of leadership do not 
develop it in their later years. 

Also, our culture provides for certain di- 
vision of the dominance role. Certainly the 
child who indulges in fantasy and avoids 
too much active contact with his playmates 
will not ordinarily develop into executive, 
persuasive leadership. But under school or 
other stimuli he may begin mechanical in- 
ventions, or to write highly acceptable lit- 
erary fantasies, or go in for composition in 
music and art. From | such beginnings he 
may, in time, acquire the high status of 
intellectual leadership. 

In any case, the major cultural patterns 
and associations will provide the outlets for 
the primary conditioning to leadership. In 
a military society soldiering will have high 
status, and young men will compete for 
leadership positions in the armed forces. 
In a society dominated by the business 
ethos, the stress wiU be toward money-mak- 
ing and power in the financial market. 
Moreover, a society controlled by religious 
and mystical values does not ordinarily 
stimulate the rise of scientific genius; nor 
does an **intellectualistic” order, such as 
was found in ancient China, foster risk- 
taking in business or mechanical inventions. 
In other words, the difierentiation of domi- 
nance operates almost entirely within the 
framework of the larger society and culmre. 
Let us see what some of these are. 

Community «ind family factors in 
leadership. Leadership is a combination 
of ability and opportunity. While variation 
in abiMty doubde^ h^ some of its root^ in 



ship in the lower ranks. In a democratic 
society, where class lines are not sharply 
drawn, leaders may arise from any group 
provided they follow the accepted patterns 
of the culture. 

Without doubt, crisis plays a part in, the 
development of leadership. Confronted 
with a novel situation for which old de- 
vices — material or nonmaterial — do not 
serve, there is set up an emotional and intel- 
lectual tension among members of the 
group. The leader, whether a mechanical 
inventor or a statesman, largely focuses these 
feelings and desires of his group upon a 
solution. Yet it seems rather dear that no 
matter how unusual a given leader may 
seem to his contemporaries, the stream of 
events is the more powerful. This is not to 
belittle the leader but to free us from the 
bias that he can control events without 
reference to the cultural factors. 

Among the social situations afiFecting the 
leadership are occupational and locality back- 
grounds of leaders. Any number of studies 
have shown that leaders come from the better- 
educated classes and from urban rather than 
rural sections. Stephen S. Visher examined 
the occupation and birthplace of persons in- 
duded in the 1922-1923 edition of WJho's 
Who in America in an effort to study this 
problem. Table 18 summstrizes the pertinent 
data on the 18,400 persons induded therein. 

Using the 1870 census as a basis (a fair esti- 
mate of the population for the period when 
most of these persons were bom), Visher 
shows that in proportion to population the 
dries contributed 6 times as many persons as 
did the farm, villages 9 times as many, and the 
suburbs 11 times as many. Qergymen fa- 
thered 2400 times as many notables as did 
the unskilled laborers in proportion to num- 
bers. Today doubdess the business dasses, 
doaors, lawyers, and teachers contribute more 
than they <fid at tbat time, and the faa re- 
mdns that the professional and business dasses 
together still furnish many times their ratio of 
prominent men, when prominence is meas- 
ured on the basis of those who get into Who's 
Who in America, Wealth alone is not the 
determining factor, since dergymen and 
teachers are not known for high incomes. 
Doubtless cultural opportunity is the most 
important factm:. 
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TABLE 18 


Birthplaces of Persons in Who*s Who in America for 1922-1923 and the 
Occupations of Their Fathers 


BIRTHPLACE 

PER CENT 

OF TOTAL 

OCCUPATION OF FATHER 

PER CENT 

OF TOTAL 

Farms 

25.9 

Farmers 

23.4 

Villages and Towns 

24.5 

Unskilled Laborers 

0.4 

Small Qties 

24.8 

Semiskilled and Skilled Laborers . . 

6.3 

Large Qties 

20.6 

Businessmen 

35.3 

Suburban Areas 

4.1 

Qergymen 

11.1 



Ocher Professional Men 

23.2 



Men of Leisure 

0.3 


In another study F. W. Taussig and C. S. 
Joslyn secured data from 7371 business leaders 
in this country. The parenthood status of 
these men ranged from laborer to business and 
professional classes, but the respective contri- 
bution of each of these groups varied enor- 
mously. For example, the business group pro- 
duced 110 times as many business-leader sons 
as did the combined groups of unskilled and 
semiskilled workers. Eighteen times as many 
business leaders came from business ancestry 
as from farmers, 4 times as many from business 
families as from clerical and salesman groups, 
and not quite twice as many from the business 
group as from the professionals. Although 
businessmen and professional men comprise 
only 10 per cent of the gainfully employed, 
they produced 70 per cent of the business 
leaders. Hiere is certainly a high correlation 
between the occupation of father and son in 
this category. 

In interpreting their findings the authors 
lean heavily to the theory that innate intelli- 
gence or endowment is far more important a 
causal factor than is the presence or absence of 
education and other opportunity. While it 
is true that in an open-class society individuals 
do have a greater chance to alter their roles 
and to rise in status than they would have in 
a fixed society, nevertheless, until the advan- 
tages of fath^s occupation, of education and 
family tradition, and of locality are carefully 
controlled, it is impossible to accept fully the 

^ Fram S. S. Visher, study of the type 
the pl^ of birth and the occnpatiofl of uthers 
of subjects of sketches in Who*s Who m 
Ammam Journal Sociology^ 1925, 30 : 551-557- 

^ F. W. Tanssig and C §. Joslyn, Amtricanhusimss 
leaders. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 


rather sweeping generalizations of these au- 
thors. Intelligence and business shrewdness 
are not fixed quantities inherited in the genes 
and unaffected by training. In our time of 
growing inflexibility of occupational classes, it 
may well be that the business class would tend, 
on the whole, to recruit its members from a 
like class of parents. Unfortunately we can- 
not compare these data from our own period 
with like facts regarding the sources of Amer- 
ican businessmen 100 or 150 years ago. 

Kinds of leaders. Attempts to classify 
leaders follow, in general, two lines of ap- 
proach: one, to fit them into some scheme 
of personality type; the other, to assign them 
to some general role or type of socid partic- 
ipation. However, the matter of classify- 
ing people in terms of types of personality 
or life organization is extremely diflScult 
and far from scientifically satisfactory. 
Nevertheless, for practical purposes and as 
a first approximation at generalization, such 
categories as extroversion and introversion 
have been used with some success.^ For 
example, O. L. Schwarz’s dual classification 
of leaders as **men of action” or as ”men 
of thought” has been equated to extro- 
verted and introverted types respectively.^^ 

While, in general, men dealing with prac- 
tical aflEciirs, with other men, and with con- 
crete social situations — be it in business, 

^ See Kimball Young, Personality and -prohlems of 
odjustmera, chapter 13. New York: Appleton- 
Centtiry-Grofts, 1940. 

^ O. L. Schwara:, General types of superior men, 
Bost^: Bich^d G. Badger, 191^« 
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politics, war, or religion — do fail into the 
patterns of thought and action which are 
called extrovertive, there is little doubt but 
that many successful executives, salesmen, 
and administrators are ambiverts or even 
introverts who have been able to assume 
the necessary roles for such leadership. In 
the same vein, while leadership in the fields 
of philosophy, theology, art, science, in- 
vention, and ideas generally may tend to 
fall into the introvertive patterns, the indi- 
vidual variations are very great. There are 
many laboratory men or writers who would 
be called extrovertive and who, on occa- 
sion, make excellent executives and **men 
of action.** Many more of those who deal 
in ideas are doubtless of the mixed or ambi- 
vert type. 

When we turn to classify leaders in terms 
of broad social roles, we seem to be on 
somewhat surer ground. Many of the clas- 
sifications which have been used make little 
or no attempt to link them to particular 
personality structure but, rather, follow 
only the type function or form of social 
participation, usually in the person’s chief 
occupation. 

There has been no end of classifications 
of leaders. The present writer has used a 
convenient distinction between headship 
and voluntary leadership. The former is 
dominance due to power or authority rest- 
ing on ascribed role and status through 
some system of promotion or appointment 
by other dominant individuals. The latter 
depends on more or less voluntary approval 
of followers who accept the dominant per- 
son as one to handle problems or to furnish 
ideas on matters of special or general 
conoem.^^ 

Another, and more detailed, classification 
is that of Charles Bird, who has drawn on 
a number of earlier writers. He sets down 
four ''convenient points of reference”: ex- 
ecutive or institutional, dominarit, persua- 
sive, and expert. The first is concerned with 
maintenance and control of particular in- 
stitutions and of the policy and personnel 

^ See Kimball Yoxmg, Social pjfchoUgy, Ind ed., 
chapter 10. New York: Appleton-Ceatiiry-Crofts, 
1944. 


associated with the functions belonging 
thereto. The dominant leader whom Bird 
designates as "extremely aggressive, asser- 
tive, and extraverted** produces programs, 
organizes their fulfillment, and secures sub- 
mission and co-operation of his followers 
by the appeal of direct action and, if neces- 
sary, by certain forms of discipline. The 
persuasive leader keeps in closest touch with 
his followers. He controls them by the use 
of suggestive words and symbols of emo- 
tional appeal rather than by argument and 
rationality. The expert is the highly pro- 
ficient specialist whose work or contribu- 
tion is so essential to the operation of social 
life that he is accorded great deference and 
given a large measure of control.^® 

David Krech and R. S. Crutchfield, while 
they do not attempt any systematic classifica- 
tion in terms of social roles, list various "func- 
tions*' of leaders as executive or co-ordinator 
of the activities of the group, planner, policy 
maker, expert, arbitrator and mediator, and 
ideologist. In addition to these they discuss 
leader role as "external'* representative or 
spokesman for the group, as "controller” or 
"gate keeper** of interpersonal relationships of 
group members themselves, as "purveyor of 
rewards and punishments,’* as "surrogate for 
individual responsibility,** as ideal or model, 
as "father figure,** and even at times as scape- 
goat.^® The last role, of course, would signify 
the loss of leadership. In another connection 
they describe authoritarian and democratic 
fypes of leaders. But these obviously refer 
rather to the psychological charaaeristics and 
methods of operation than to social roles as 
the concept is being used here. 

Still another set of categories is that of 
A. B. Wolfe with his concepts of conserva- 
tive, radical, and scientist. While they rep- 
resent different roles, Wolfe shows that 
often the conservative and the radical are 
alike in personality make-up and reveal 
emotional and highly biased views in regard 
to the things they value most. Only the 
scientist, who has much the same role as the 

^ See Charles Bird, Social -psychology^ chapter 11. 
New York, Appleton-Century-Orofts, 1940. 

“ David Krech and R. S. Crutchfidd, Thory and 
potlms of social psychology, pp. 417~422. New York : 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1948. 
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expert, retains his impartiality and imper- 
sonality.^^ 

Writers on politics have given more atten- 
tion to the problem of leadership than perhaps 
any others. One of the most enterprising at- 
tempts to study various general political roles 
and the corresponding personality structure 
has been made by H. D. Lasswell. Among 
others he has classified political (social) roles 
as: the bureaucrat or administrator, the boss, 
the diplomat, the agitator, and the theorist. 

The administrator is essentially the executive 
who operates an institution or agency along 
precise, orderly, and fixed lines. Lasswell con- 
tends that psychologically the type bureaucrat 
has a basic desire for emotionsil security and 
stability which can best be provided by a com- 
pulsive orderliness, precision, and rigidity of 
habits. The boss is a hard-headed opportunist 
concerned with the manipulation of political 
power through suave manner, calmness, pa- 
tience, and^ever and often insincere use of 
conversation and social graces. He is essen- 
tially a bargainer for political ends and com- 
bines some of the qualities of the undercover 
man, the entrepreneur, and the military strate- 
gist. Psychologically he represents a basic 
' dependence on persuasive words^ on the ma- 
nipulation of inside knowledge and of situa- 
tions often divcarced from personalities as such. 

The agitator is given to reform and revolu- 
tionary plans. He has programs, catchwords, 
and suggestive dogans, first, to characteri 2 e 
the statm as bad, evil, and decadent; and, 
second, to fumi^ verbal pictures of a new 
heaven and a new earrfi to come. He is often 
madced by intease sdfdove, strong belief in 
verbal stimuli, great fakh in ma^cal or fen- 
tasdc devices for refonnii^ the world, and 
fiequendy a strcxig sense being perseaited 
by others — itself a powerful motive for ‘'fix- 
ing*' things in the w^d so as to suit one’s own 
conception of ri^ and wrong. The ^4rm 
applies his energies toward makir^ a syste- 
matic analysis of the envkonmeiit, attempting 
thereby to fcamulate a consistent, logical pic- 
ture of his world. Often he is interested in 
reform; but, again, he may desire to jaresore 
the sta^ quo. His essential int^est, Imwever, 

^ See A. B. Wolfe, Comen^atism^ radtcaUsm^ mdtbs 
sckatific mgthoir^ York: The Macrniilafl Coto- 
p^,1923. The present authorhaspc^t^ out diat 
sdentists are only impartial and obiective m r^ferr 
ence to their s|)e^ties. See Kimhall Yoimg, "The 
need of ii^egration of attitudes lunong sdentis^'^ 
Sckttt^c Mmtbljty 1924, IS : 291-3Q5- . 
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is in abstractions, in ideas, and in constructions 
of a rich but controlled imagination. His 
security and satisfaction come from depend- 
ence on general principles, on verbal abstrac- 
tions. For the most part he is introverted and 
finds his power in organized and logical fan- 
tasies. Unlike the administrator, he is not 
bothered with concrete routines of every day; 
nor is he, unlike the agitator, necessarily con- 
cerned with conveying his theory and message 
to the masses. He is often a recluse and would 
make neither a good rabble-rouser nor a dip- 
lomat since he is too direa, logical, and intel- 
lectually honest to fit either of these roles, 

Again these types seldom occur in pure 
form but are often found in combination. 
Lasswell cites Herbert Hoover as essentially an 
administrator, the Old Testament prophets as 
agitators, and Karl Marx as a theorist. Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison (1805-1879) was an agi- 
tator and administrator of ability. On the 
other hand, Nikolai Lenin (1870-1924) and 
Thomas G. Masaryk (1850-1937) of Czecho- 
slovakia represent a composite of adminis- 
trator, agitator, and theorist. Under Lasswell’s 
rubrics Adolf Hitler might be classified as a 
combination of agitator and boss. 

None of these schemes for classification 
of leadership is completely satisfaaory. 
First, we know far too little about the causal 
sequences in the life histories of leaders; 
second, we have no adequate standards for 
determining types; and, diird, the varied 
historical situations in which leaders operate 
are extremely difficult to classify. It is dear 
that the various categories reflea the culture 
as well as the more personal experience and 
bias of the proponents for this or that 
schema. We shall return to some aspeas 
erf" this matter in discussing leadership in 
mass sodety at the dose of ^e chapter. 

Cettamly as to whether there are generd 
traits or atq>ects of Jaaderdiip remains a most 
cMffidilt qtiesdon. 'Of courfe, thete is some 
eviddice of dusa:€fs bf perfonality traks ici 
the rough-knd-feady di^ion of dominance 
into action pbrsdns afid thinking persons 
noted above. Btlt th^ dtuadons play sitdi 
an importac^ part diat tfipy must aiWafs be 

^ See H- El. Lasswdl, emd 
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taken into account, and any sound study 
which attempts to classify personality might 
also try to classify types of situations in 
which such traits come to operate. This is 
extremely hard to do, as anyone can dis- 
cover for himself by trying it out. 

Certainly there is one aspea of generality 
which cannot be overlooked. Group mem- 
bers or followers often tend to ascribe to 
those who are in positions of dominance 
over them personality characteristics and 
powers which the latter may not possess. 
This is a familiar occurrence, as when a great 
natural scientist or engineer is expeaed by 
the masses also to be an expert on inter- 
national politics, labor-management rela- 
tions, or the effect of comic books on chil- 
dren’s conduct. 

Yet it is clear that once powers are attrib- 
uted to others, the latter may capitalize on 
these **gifts” from their followers and as- 
sume knowledge, skill, and dominance in 
fields where they have no real competence. 
Sometimes, too, people who are the victims 
or beneficiaries of this projection of potency 
on them by others get busy and attain at 
least some capability in the areas in which 
wisdom has been asaibed them. These are 
subtle social-psychological phases of leader- 
ship of considerable importance, but un- 
fortunately they have, to date, not been 
adequately investigated. 

Leadership and group effectiveness. The 
interaction of leader or head and members 
of a given group will be qualified by the aim 
of the group, its form of organization, the 
patterns of control, and a variety of other 
factors., Common-sense observation as well 
as more careful research has shown how the 
attitudes, values, and ontput of a group are 
influenced by the nature of the relations of 
the members to the leader and to each other. 

One of the best-known and most widdy 
dted scndi^ ieaderdiip ^d ^oup per- 
fotmance made at the University Iowa 
direction of Kurt Lewin (1890- 
i The purpose was to 



observe and analyze the relation of the leader 
to a group and the nature of interpersonal con- 
tacts of the members to each other. Two 
groups of five boys each were formed under 
adult leaders. The general purpose of each 
group was to make masks for a forthcoming 
play. One group operated under what Lewin 
and his associates called an “authoritarian'* 
pattern, the other under a “demoaatic** one. 
In the former the leader took complete 
charge, determined the policy, dictated the 
techniques of work, put individuals to partic- 
ular tasks, and gave information or made 
criticisms in a direct, “personal" way. Other- 
wise he tended to remain aloof from active 
group participation. In the latter the policies, 
techniques, and particular tasks were deter- 
mined through free ahd full discussion of all 
members. The leader was friendly, entered 
into the group actively, and his praise and 
criticism alike were “fact-minded." 

The results reveal some striking differences. 
Among others, we will note the following: 
The authoritarian in contrast to the demoaatic 
group was characterized by a great many 
direct orders and commands from the leader 
to the members. The social climate of the 
groups differed sharply. The members of the 
former were either more hostile to each other 
and to an outside group than were the demo- 
cratic members or more submissive and apa- 
thetic. While the authoritarian group turned 
out a lot of work when under the direct in- 
struaion and eye of the leader, when he tem- 
porarily absented himself, their productivity 
dropped off sharply. There appeared to be 
mote we-feeling in the democratic than the 
other group. Under induced frustration in 
the work situation, the democratic group re- 
sponded by greater and more organized effort 
to overcome the difficulty. In contrast, under 
like fin;isaation the other group tended to give 
up, to blame each other, and to show other 
evidences of group disruption. In the author- 
itarian group the boys were more deferential 
to the leader, yet they made more attention- 
getting approaches to him. Also, there were 
much more spontaneous conversation and 

Jwmal of Social Psychology, 1939, 10:271-301; 
Ronald lippitt, "An experimental study of the effect 
of democratic and authoritarian groim atmos- 
pheres;” Univirsity of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 
1940, 16, no. 3, 43-196; and Ronald Lippitt and R. K. 
White, "The ‘social climate’ of children’s ^oups," 
chapter 28 in R. G. Barker, et al., eds., Cbila behavior 
and developnmt. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1943. 
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sense of ease in the democratic group than in 
the other,^ 

While we must be most cautious in draw- 
ing any wide conclusions from this and 
similar studies, the results are suggestive.^^ 
Moreover, common-sense observations as 
well as other studies of the relationships of 
the head or leader to members of a given 
group tend to confirm, in a broad way, the 
findings of the Iowa study. 

In real-life situations, the control or dom- 
inance which an individual exercises will 
vary greatly in terms of the cultural expec- 
tancies, that is, in terms of habits and atti- 
tudes. Many institutionalized groups have 
a hierarchical and rather fixed ordering of 
authority from the top down. This is most 
evident in the military and in churches with 
a formalized priesthood. Similar patterning 
is found in most governmental and educa- 
tional systems. It is a common feature of 
our industrial order. 

The dominant individual or individuals 
in such groupings are in control largely by 
virtue of asaibed status. They represent 
what we have called headship. Such persons 
expect deference and identification on the 
part of those who make up the group. It 
should not be imagined that because domi- 
nant individuals are not voluntarily elected 
to their positions their followers are less 
inclined to follow them. It all depends on 
their social-cultural conditioning. How- 
ever, in addition to the formal organization 
of any military, political, economic, or 
other group, some kind of informal asso- 
ciations may arise. These are often spon- 
taneous and voluntary associations of indi- 
viduals. In these groups dominance may 
and often does emerge in terms of more 
'^natural*' conditions of voluntary recogni- 

In another stndf Lewin and his gronp set 
three group: anthoritazian, dexnooratic, and lais^- 
faire. In tne lasc^iamed the leader had practically 
no place at all, except to advise when re^ne^^d. 
Otfawise group “ran itself.'* As imght be 
expcted, this gi^oup remained the most m^tructnted 
ai^ ineffective of the three. 

® It is unfortxmate that the publicity given these 
studies led many psychologists, educators, and 
others to generalise about democracy in comrast to 
apchoritarianism far l^ond what the facts wartsmt 
or what Lewin and his associates intended. 


tion and choice of leadership abilities. (See 
pp. 413-414 on the factory as a community.) 

Whether the group be formal or informal 
in organization, the effeaiveness of its op- 
eration and its morale are influenced by the 
nature of the contacts of the members with 
those in authority, be they military officers, 
political personnel, plant managers, fore- 
men, or others. It must never be forgotten 
that the dominance of one means submis- 
sion of others. Furthermore, in our culture 
at least, the pattern of dominance-submis- 
sion derives in the first instance from the in- 
teractions of parent and child in the latter’s 
formative years. As the individual grows 
up and becomes a member of various groups, 
the patterns of dependence and/or domi- 
nance which he learned in the family will, 
in all likelihood, be extended. Of course 
there will be changes, but it is doubtful if 
anyone ever escapes the effects of the condi- 
tioning of the early years. Among other 
things important to making group action 
effective are these: The individual wants to 
feel secure; he wants approval; he wants to 
know what to do and what is expected of 
him; he wants a sense of participation; he 
wants consistent discipline; and he wants 
to be treated fairly and justly. Studies of 
morale and leadership in the American army 
made during World War II show that good 
morale among the troops was correlated 
with their having as officers men who were 
interested in them, understood their needs, 
recognized their abilities, were fair in dis- 
cipline, promotional policy, and job assign- 
ment, and kept them infoimed, as far as 
^curity reasons permitted, as to the nature 
and meaning of their tasks as an outfit. 

Much the same thing has been found true 
in industry and business. Thus, a survey of 
the interrelation of productivity, supervision, 
and employee morale in a large office force 
riiowed that the supervisors in high-produc- 
tion work groups differed from those in low- 
poduction groups in a number of ways: 
(1) they were under less dose supervision 
&om their own superiors; (2) they placed less 
direct emphasis on production as a goal; 
(3) i^^uikged the worfeers to take part 
in mak^g d^^dsipns; v^ere *'more 
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employee-centered”; (5) they spent more 
time in supervision and less in "straight pro- 
duction work”; (6) they were more self-con- 
fident about their roles as supervisors; and 
(7) they felt that they knew where they stood 
with the company. 

In interpreting these findings the report 
says: "People are more effectively motivated 
when they are given some degree of freedom 
in the way in which they do their work than 
when every action is prescribed in advance. 
They do better when some degree of decision- 
making about their jobs is possible than when 
all decisions are made for them. They respond 
more adequately when they are treated as per- 
sonalities than as cogs in a machine. In short, 
if the ego motivations of self-determination, 
of self-esqjression, of a sense of personal 
worth can be tapped, the individual can be 
more effectively energi 2 ed. The use of ex- 
ternal sanctions, of pressuring for produaion 
may work to some degree, but not to the 
extent that the more internali 2 ed motives do. 
When the individual comes to identify him- 
self with his job and with the work of his 
group, human resources are much more fully 
utilized in the production process.” 

While the authors of this particxilar survey 
were careful not to offer any broad general- 
i 2 ations from their findings, the essential 
points of their interpretation surely have 
wide application. The importance of such 
interplay of dominant individual and the 
members of groups, whether in industry or 
elsewhere, is further shown by various pro- 
grams to re-train supervisors and others who 
hold positions of authority. One of the 
most suggestive of these is the sociodrama. 
This is a group device in which individuals 
play out various assumed roles in the form 
of an unrehearsed drama. By this experience 
managers, foremen, reaeation direaors, and 
any number of other persons in positions of 
control have learned how to handle their 

^ From "Productivipr, supervision, and employee 
morale,” Human "Bjlations, series 1, report 1, p. 4. 
A report from the Survey Research Center, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1948. By permission. 

Oi othar aspects of plant morale and leadership, 
see Douglas McGregor, “Conditions of ^ective 
leadership in the industrial organi 2 ation,” Journal 
^ ConsfdHng F^hology, 1944, 8 ; 55^3, reprinted 
in T. M. Newcomb and E. L. Hartley, eds., ladings 
m social ps^holo^, pp. 427’-435, New York: Henry 
Holt & Ciinpany, 1947. 


supervisory jobs more effectively. Under 
the guidance of an expert small groups of 
such supervisory personnel re-enact life situ- 
ations and then discuss what they have 
done, make constructive suggestions for 
improvement, and otherwise come to see 
themselves as others see them. So, too, 
conflicts between supervisors and workers 
have been resolved by getting the individ- 
uals involved to go through the sociodrama 
as a means of exposing the underlying diffi- 
culties and of finding a way to resolve the 
difficulties. These role-taking performances 
are an excellent demonstration of George 
H. Mead*s theory of the rise and function of 
the social self, discussed in chapter 9.^^ 

The form and nature of dominance is, in 
short, always related to the nature of the 
situation in which both head or leader and 
the members are in interaction. The foremen 
must possess qualities which make for effec- 
tive solving of the task or problem of a given 
group. The members more or less identify 
themselves with the leader or head as a part 
of the group situation. Moreover, the 
members provide something to the leader 
in the form of satisfying outlets for his in- 
tellectual or other capacities and his needs 
for recognition and power. 

Leadership in mass society. Without 
assuming any finality to the tentative classi- 
fication of political leaders above, it is clear 
that three of the most significant leaders in 
present-day society are the administrator, 
the expert, and the agitator. The tremen- 
dous expansion of large-scale business and 

^ There is a «owing literatiire on the sododrama 
and its elder Idn, the psychodrama. See J. L. 
Moreno, “Inter-personal therapy and psychopathol- 
ogy of inter-personal relations,” Sodom fry, 1937, 

1 :9-76; his ‘^Psychodrama and mental catharsis,” 
ibid.^ 1940, 3 : 209-244; and his “The concept of the 
sociodrama: a new approach to the problem of inter- 
cnltural relations,” ibid., 1943, 6 : 434-449. On the 
use of psychodrama for training, see Ronald Lippitt, 
“The psychodrama in leadership training,” ibid., 
1943, 6 : 286-292. 

On the application of sociodrama to industry, see 
L. P. Bradford and Ronald Lippitt, ‘‘Role-playing in 
supervisor training,” Personnel, 1946, 22 : 358-369; 
andj. R. P. French, Jr., “Role-playing as a method 
of training foremen” in S. D. Hoslett, ed., Human 
factors in management, pp. 99-116, New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1946. 
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industrial enterprise has placed the man- 
agerial personnel in a strategic position with 
reference to their success or failure.^^ In like 
manner, the extension of political controls 
over ever-new areas of social life has brought 
with it a growing staff of functionaries 
which tends to take on the latent powers of 
an established bureaucracy. (See chapter 
23.) Then, too, our complex industrial, 
political, and military systems cannot oper- 
ate without the expert. It was modern 
science applied through the Industrial Rev- 
olution which made the expert so impor- 
tant, and today he represents the use of the 
scientific method in our everyday material 
and social world. The application of his 
specialty demands that he be completely 
objective, dispassionate, and unconcerned 
with moral meanings. He occupies a posi- 
tion of dominance absolutely vital to the 
ongoing of our complex culture, yet as an 
expert he is set apart from much of our 
social and cultural world. He symbolizes, 
in fact, the highest degree of impersonality 
and segmentaiized life in our mass society. 
And as a result of his skill and knowledge he 
has on occasion acquired power and pres- 
tige without adequate moral responsibility. 
Yet moral values cannot be gainsaid, and 
any sane program for using the expert must 
take this fea in mind. 

Ihen, too, the agitator is particularly 
likely to assume a significant role in mass 
society in periods of grave economic inse- 
curity and general uncertainty about the 
future political order. By use of our mod- 
em meaim of mass commumcadcm the agi- 
tator can all the more eadly take on the role 
of the demagogue and, with appealing slo- 
gans and fine promises, capture the support 
of the masses in his drive power. If the 
agitator combines his talents with those of 
an organized revolutionary minority, he 
may become the q>earhead toe produdng 
vast changes, the full import of whidi the 
masses may not undeimnd. The amazing 

** See Chester I. Barnard, Tht fttn^ions ^ 
Cambri(^: Harvard Umversity Ress, 1938; and 
his ‘^'E^acasdoa for executives," Jatmai if Business^ 
1945, 18 : 11^182, lor m analy^ oi some 

of die major ixoblen^ facing contemporary hnsiness 
leadersh^ 


success of dictators in our own time should 
make clear the faa that the people who at 
first support the demogague probably have 
no conception of what is in store for them 
once he is in the saddle. 

Since the potential dominance of society 
and culture by any one of these types of 
leaders presents serious problems, we must 
seek some balance among them and relate 
them to the larger matter of general and 
mass participation in policy-making and 
ultimate controls. One method of stabiliz- 
ing mass society under the pattern of a 
demagogic dictator, backed by a closely 
organized elite, is seen in the Russian prac- 
tice. Under Soviet Russia’s system the ad- 
ministrator and the expert become the serv- 
ants of the ruling class and aid the latter 
in manipulating the masses into acquies- 
cence of the system. 

Another method may be found through 
more demoaatic organization, in which the 
specialist-expert and the administrator have 
their particular functions but in which their 
work is linked to the legislative and popular 
responsibilities of policy-making. The ad- 
ministrator must not be permitted to extend 
his authority beyond the boundaries set by 
the general will, nor may the expert operate 
as expert without moral responsibility to 
the larger public good. Moreover, if such a 
system finds some means of widespread re- 
sponsibility, if and when the agitator ap- 
pears, his proposals will have to face not 
only the analysis of the expert but the moral 
demands of democratic participation. 

Leaders and followers. This discussion of 
powa: distribution among leaders and the 
bearing of this upon the masses suggests the 
whe^e problem of the relationship of the 
leaders to ilieir foEowers. In societies in 
which there is a general participation of the 
masses in politics, econotnic matters, or reli- 
gion, the role of what Bird calls the persua- 
sive leader or what we may consider as either 
the agitator or the "‘responsible leader” (to 
use om of tasswell's typd) is p^pd^Iy 
intecestkig. Suci a leader crystallizes the 
vague fedings and attitudes of tiie mks^ 
who ar^ confeonted with' a: 
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cannot handle. They want something which 
they cannot define and hence cannot act on 
intelligently, because until we define situa- 
tions our aaions tend to be impulsive. 

A leader offers his followers such a defini- 
tion. The rise of Napoleon after the French 
Revolution, of Lenin in Russia, of Mussolini 
in Italy, of Hitler in Germany, or of F. D. 
Roosevelt in the United States well illus- 
trates how the formation of definite pro- 
grams accompanied by persuasive symbols 
of strength and security attracts the masses 
long weary of disaster, hardship, '^and espe- 
cially uncertainty. They find in the leader 
and his platform an image that they can 
follow. So, too, in setting his role and in 
giving him status, they projea upon him 
many qualities which they imagine a leader 
should have. Then by identification they 
again get these very qualities back into 
themselves with added dividends to their 
own personalities. This projection naturally 
reacts on the leader, who to be successful 
must assume these roles and accept this 
status. In this sense all leaders are, in the 
words of Emerson, '^representative men''; 
that is, for their devotees they are symbols 
of great thought and power. Surely, such 
a leader as symbol affords a focus for feeling 


and acting together. Around him and his 
ideas they build up a pattern of response 
directed to an end and usually satisfying 
because it appears to bear fruits in action. 

Yet no matter what form or type of dom- 
inance we observe or experience, the leader 
is not separated from his fellows except in 
degree. He has much in common with them 
in biological background and in his partici- 
pation in society and culture. StiU, he 
represents distinction, uniqueness, and vari- 
ability in thought and action which the fol- 
lowers like and admire. His particular devia- 
tion serves as a focus for the identification 
of the followers and hence makes for effec- 
tive group activity. Such individual varia- 
tion has its roots in constitutional differ- 
ences in ability, in early training, especially 
as influenced by personal-social condition- 
ing, and in sudi cultural factors as' family 
tradition, class status, differential skills and 
knowledge, and in basic ethos or values of 
the society. Finally, leadership depends 
upon the power and prestige which the 
masses or particular groups of people attrib- 
ute to the dorninant person, and which, in 
turn, he comes to assume as a part of his 
own life organizarioh. In any case, there is 
always an interplay of leaders and followers. 


Interpretative Summary 

1. Some kind of specialization of function is found in every society although in the 
most rudimentary groups this is not so evident except as it is related to age and sex. 

2. The more complex the society, the more evident is a high division of labor. 

3. Such high specialization makes for segmentalization of personality. This aspect of 
the individu^ life organization is one of the characteristics of man in mass society. 

4. There is no clear-cut positive correlation between present measures of general intelli- 
gence and occupational clarification by status. ^S^ile there are some group differ- 
ences in average measures, there are marked individual variations in each occupational 
category and a great deal of overlapping from one category to another. 

5- Likewise, efforts to correlate perk)nality traits or types with occupational choice have 
not as yet been very satisfactory. 

6. Leadership represents a particular case of specialization of funaion. It, too„ is found 
in every society. 

. 7* The nature and qualities of leadership vary , with the social and cultural situation. It 
is extremely difficult to define specific and universal traits of leadership. 

8. Classifications of leaders by peisonality traits or types have to date not proved very 
OassifioLtions m t^ms of roles and situations have been somewhat more 

^ ? satisiaicWfyr Mu<ii research is yet to be done in order to get at the relation of per- 

) scmlity charactetistifs and lead^sh^ cole and status. 
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Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 
A. Questions and Exercises 

1. Define specialization. What are its roots in opposition and co-operation? 

2. What does Henry Clay, the economist, mean by stating that from the individual's 
point of view division of labor means ‘^specialization," but from the point of view of 
society it means "co-operation"? 

3. What influence did the Industrial Revolution have upon the division of labor? What 
are some of the advantages of such specialization; what are some of the limitations? 

4. What relation is there, if any, between occupational status and intelligence rating? 
Interpret the findings of contemporary psychology on this topic. What is meant by 
saying that "averages are likely to be misleading" when interpreting such findings? 

5. How important are social-emotional and temperamental traits with reference to occu- 
pational specialization? Cite instances in which such traits made for failure in a given 
job; dte cases in which the emotional-temperamental traits made for success. 

6. Define leadership, headship. Explain why dominance always implies submission. 

7. Name and discuss the chief factors making for group morale as related to the role 
of the group leader. Illustrate from business, industry, the military, or elsewhere. 

8. Are leadership traits universal or the product of a given situation? 

9. What particular threats, if any, does the (a-) administrator, (b) the expert, and (c) the 
agitator offer to a democratically organized society? 

J3. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

George E. G. Catlin, "Expert," Encyclopedia of the social sciences^ 6 : 10-12. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1931. 

A review of the role of the expert in society, especially in government ^rvice. 

Helen M. Jennings, Leadership and isolation^ 2nd ed. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Company, 1947. 

An excellent discussion of leaderdiip from the standpoint of sociometric studies. 

H. D. Lasswdl, Rower and personality. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1948. 

A disciissic«:i of the motives, dolls, and power manifestations of political leaders. 

Arthur Salz, "Specialization," Encyclopedia of the social sdenm^ op, cit,, 1934, 14 : 278-285. 

An excellent review of the meaning of dividon of labor, particularly in industry. 

Richard Schmidt, "Leadership," ibid., 9 : 282-287. 

A suggestive discussion with particular reference to various kinds of leaders, and the 
situational as welt as psychological feaors which must be considered. 

"The OSS Assessment Staff," Assessment of men: selection of personnel for the Office of Strateffic 
Sernces. New York: Rinehart & Co., 1948. 

A repeat on attempts to assess the merits of persoimel recruited for the difficult tasks 
of OSS during World War II. Similar techniques were used by the British War Office 
SelecticMQ Boards in determining fitness of men for officer training. 



Stratification and Class Structure 


The previous three chapters have dealt 
largely with the roles which individuals play 
in society in terms of differences in age, sex, 
mentality, specialization, and dominance. 
Yet we noted that such roles are related also 
to statuses: ascribed or achieved. This chap- 
ter will treat the relations of whole groups of 
people as these are affeaed by the position 
of such groups on a more or less accepted 
scale of status. That is, we shall see how 
society is organized in terms of the ''social 
ladder,'* a graded ordering of power and 
prestige. The class structure of a given so- 
ciety is often described in terms of the dis- 
tribution of the members in the form of a 
pyramid, with a relatively large number at 
the base and relatively few in the upper sec- 
tions. But, as we shall see, this conception 
of the class system as a social pyramid does 
not necessarily hold in all cases. 

As noted in chapter 4, such a gradation 
of people we call stratification, Ihe term, 
moreover, is used to refer both to the process 
by which people become related on a scale 
of status and also to the institutional aspects 
of such grading. While we shall examine 
certain universal features of both the process 
and the institutions, our chief attention will 
be given to what goes on in our contempo- 
rary class systems. 

Although the study of class structure 
centers mosdy around its group features, we 
by no means neglect the individual aspects. 
Tlie class structure represents certain funda- 
mental institutions to which the person must 
adjust as he advances to his place as an adult 
in the community. For example, the early 
life of a person is greatly influenced by the 
class statm of his family. Later his own posi- 
tion in a given dass is important. Many of 
our baac habits, attitudes, and valu^ reflect 
this particular phase of tixt sodal organiza- 
tion of a given .sodety. 


The formation of social strata is a process 
dosely related to differentiation and accom- 
modation. Some writers consider stratifica- 
tion as a spedal form of accommodation 
growing out of conflict only. Yet accom- 
modation following conflia does not always 
lead to the formation of dasses or castes, 
although this may have been the case in cer- 
tain historical situations. The compromise 
— a phase of accommodation — which 
emerges out of an industrial strike means 
new arrangements of group interrelations 
but does not necessarily imply the sudden 
appearance of entirely new dasses. The 
growth of economic, political, and re- 
ligious dass privileges is often the result of 
a gradual deposition of rights and duties 
that come from continuing relations of 
groups within a larger society. In this latter 
respect, in faa, stratification is as much a 
phase of differentiation as it is of accom- 
modation. 

The Nature of Stratification 
as a Process 

Qearly, the development of role and 
status is not identical with stratification. 
This latter involves a more limited aspect of 
the total role-status organization of social 
life. For example, status as related to age, 
sex, mentality, and division of labor is not 
necessarily identical with ordering by class- 
gradations. Let us look at some of die spe- 
cific features of the process of stratification. 

Status and class formation. Qass struc- 
ture arises only when ascribed statuses be- 
come linked to groups within a larger so- 
dety in terms of some ordering of status as 
higher or lower. That is, some graded in- 
equalities of prestige and power come to be 
taken for granted. This is the essence of 
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stratification, which may be defined as a dif- 
ferential gradation of groups, including the 
individuals therein, on a scale of superordi* 
nation and subordination. Qasses begin to 
emerge in a community or larger society 
when some special-group funaion or power 
is accepted not only as right and proper but 
as dominant or subordinate to another, and 
when such status is handed down or tends 
to be handed down to the next generation of 
that particular segment of the l^ger society. 
That is, although the higher-lower relations 
develop out of struggle and differentiation, 
they become stratified only when the ''bi- 
ological principle'* of heredity, as Charles 
H. Cooley put it, is applied.^ By this Cooley 
did not mean that dass status got into the 
germ plasm and was transmitted by biolog- 
ical means. Rather, membership in a dass 
or caste is determined not by competitive 
eflEdency or merit arising from competition 
or demonstrated personal ability but by 
virtue of being bom into a fiimily with 
said dass status. From this situation you 
acquire, by enculturation, the class position 
of the parents. That is, class or caste 
role and status depend on a gradation of 
inequalities linked culturally to hereditary 
descent. 

Some features of class structure. The 
emergence of a dass structure does not mean 
that differentiation of role and status by age, 
sex, and mentality disappears- Rather, the 
dass prindple sup|Aements these, and where 
the dass ^stem is wide^p^^ and dBbdive 
it ofim ©feb ^ the featiures of ^ little so- 
dety withah a larger om* . lii ttuth, cme of 
the th r^ts of sharp dass or caste divisions is 
that they may ser^ to disintegrate die larger 
overall sodety and culture. 

Tfcte aaivities around which a dass struc- 
ture develops may involve almost any of the 
major associations and institutions of a so- 
dety, such as the economic, political, mili- 
tary, rdigioiis, intellectual or emetic, or any 
C3omhi0sation of these. C. C North gives 
five areas around which dass may develop: 
personal and dvili economic, political, reM- 

^ SeeChadfes if. 

New Yorl:: <!lial:les Sofia, 1909. 


gious, and honorific.^ Talcott Parsons, 
viewing the matter from the angle of the in- 
dividual rather than the group, suggests six 
"bases of differential valuations’* in analyz- 
ing dass structure: membership in a kinship 
unit, personal qualities, achievements, pos- 
sessions, institutionalized authority, and 
power "not institutionally sanctioned.** ® 

In terms of intergroup contacts, a dass 
structure is a special case of in-group vs. out- 
group relations which lie along the scale or 
ladder of superior to inferior standing. For 
the members within a given dass or caste 
category there is a strong sense of intimacy, 
solidarity, and co-operation. This rests upon 
the psychological mechanisms of identifica- 
tion among the members, which is shown 
by their common habits, attitudes, ideas, val- 
ues, and symbols. These, in turn, permit the 
members to act in harmony where matters of 
dass status are concerned. To belong to a 
dass or caste is to know how to think and 
act in certain prescribed ways. Unity as well 
as sense of difference from others is further 
supported by all sorts of external marks of 
privilege and prestige, such as spedal dress, 
badges, and distinaive rights and duties. 

The other dass strata are out-groups with 
regard to which there is a hierarchy of power 
and deference. There will be a sense of su- 
periority to those on the lower rungs of the 
dass ladder and inferiority toward those on 
the level or levels above. If such a pattern- 
ing of superordination-subordination be- 
tween cks^ is sanctioned by the mores and 
tew and if the inuadass relation of members 
is one of dose idoitification, the sodal-cul- 
tural hierarchy is not likely to be disturbed. 
This gives a fixity to condua which makes 
it po^ble tp know in advance how others 
as well as you will aa. That is, it makes for 
a smooth running of the social order. If and 

* See C C. Narth, S^ial differentiation. Qiapel 
Hill: Umversity of North Carolina Press, 1926. 

* See Talcott Pa^c^, “An analytical approach 
to the thecMy of social stratification/* American Jour- 
nal ofSociolo^^ 19^, 45 : 841-862. F(^r p^i- 
nent material on the general theory of stradj&ratiqn, 
see Herbert Goldhamer and Edwaird A. SlMs, ** 

of power ai^ status/* iHd.^ 1^39^ f 45^: 171-182; 

Davis, “A concqjoaal ^tapta^te ff stratifi- 
cation,” Americ0t Sociological Rjvie^^ 1^2^ 7 - 30^ 
321; IjEidb Wfehd^a ‘y sWifi 

cia^/^ md.^ 1946, 11 : j ^ ‘ 
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when the sanctions which support the class 
structure begin to be questioned and to dis- 
solve, the class system is in the process of 
change and reorganization. 

The duality of habits, attitudes, and val- 
ues — one direaed upward, the other down- 
ward — would seem to have some limits. 
We may ask. Does the top class or elite feel 
subordinate to any still higher order, and do 
those at the bottom of the social ladder feel 
themselves superordinate to any other order? 
The latter may jSnd some outlet by regard- 
ing groups outside the class system or ani- 
mals, plants, or objects in nature as beneath 
them. The class or caste at the apex of the 
pyramid may, for their part, project their 
feelings of subordination into the heavens 
and develop a sense of submission toward 
some abstract or divine principle. The dom- 
inant elite often consider themselves the 
viceregents of God on earth. 

The distinctions between classes or castes 
have been stated in terms of social distance 
and of moral evaluations. A variety of tests 
or measures of social distance have been de- 
veloped with which to measure an individual’s 
sense of nearness or remoteness from a member 
of another class or caste or with regard to the 
latter considered as a total group. These may 
be stated in terms of judgments in an order- 
of-merit ranking as to like or dislike, approval 
or disapproval, feeling of friendliness or its 
opposite, or any other way of stating or acting 
with regard to the scale of superiority-inferi- 
ority or deference. With regard to the Negro, 
for example, the respondent may be asked 
about his willingness to grant , or deny the 
Negro the right to vote, or complete choice 
as to where he may reside, as to what job he 
may take, or as to free choice of mating with- 
out regard to color differences.'* 

. * There is an ext^sive fiterature cm the measure- 
ment of social distance, a device first widdy allied 
by E. S. Bogardns. See hi^ Tbe nm social rpsear^, 
Angeles, J. R. Miller, 1926, and his "'Scales in social 
research,” Sccido^ and Social Researct^ 1939, 24 : 69“ 
75. Vmom ©iher ;^d sc^mewhat tncja'e • elaborate 
methods of measuring social distance have been 
developed. For a review of some of the^ methods, 
^ Q.hfmhy, L. B. Murphy, andT. M. Newcomb, 
lev. ed., chapter 13, 

' Broth^i 19^ aald A. 

Si New 


More refined devices for getting at social 
distance have been developed in the socdo- 
metric scales which seek to find out the de- 
grees of intimacy or remoteness or avoid- 
ance individuals feel toward other individ- 
uals^ or to groups as a whole.® 

The criteria of class. On the basis of the 
discussion above, let us define class system 
and class. A class system consists of those 
more or less permanent groups within a com- 
munity, large or small, which are related to 
each other in a series of gradations of super- 
ordination and subordination on a vertical 
social-distance continuum. A class system 
is supported by various institutions stabiliz- 
ing acceptance and expectation of condua 
related to this hierarchical ordering of status. 
A class is a group within sudh a system whose 
members are aware of common attributes, 
have strong common interests, and a sense 
of in-group solidarity. The members have 
intimate access to each other as related to 
their sharing of marital, economic, and other 
opportunities equally with others of said 
class. Moreover, these opportunities and 
privileges derive by "social heredity" from 
the status of the individual’s family. 

The aiteria of class are dearly fixed by 
both psychological and external factors. As 
to the first, consciousness of kind and mu- 
tual scKial recognition are basic. In regard 
to the latter, the chief items have been occu- 
pation, income, education, persistence of 
genealogical status, place of residence, and 
such physical marks of difference as skin 
color. The importance ofboth external and 
subjective factors in dass and dass relations 
will be made evident in subsequent sections. 
Next to community a dass is one of the 
most all-indusive groups to which a person 
can belong. Many sodal-cultural situations 
permit a wide variety of simultaneous group 
membership. A person may be a physidan, 
Episcopalian, Republican, member of Ro- 
tary Qub, and Mason at the same time. But 
a person cannot belong to more than one 

® On sodomettic scales, see F. S. Chapin, Expert- 
mns^al designs in sociological research^ chapter 6, New 
York^ Hai^ & Brothers, 1947; and Lundberg, op, 
cit*, chapter 10. 
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TABLE 19 

Some Ways of Ranking People in Contemporary American Society® 



COMB 


OCCUPATION 

EDUCATION 

TAMIL.Y DESCENT 

EACIAL DESCENT 

ETHNIC DESCENT 

1. 

Wealthy 

1. 

Big-business 

1. Graduate 

1. Leading old 

1. Whites 

1. English, 



executives 

and pro- 
fessional 

families 


Scottish 






school 




2. 

Comfonable 

2. 

Professional 

2. College 

2. Others — 

2. Orientals 

2. Germanic 


income 


people; in- 

graduate 

often in 


peoples 




dependent 

terms of 


and 




businessmen 


residence in 
community 



3. 

Modest 

3. 

White-collar 

3. Attendance 


3. Negroes 

3. Other na- 


income 


employees; 

at but not 



tionalities 




small shop- 

completion 



from 




keepers 

of college 



northern 
and western 
Europe 

4. 

Low income 

4. 

SkiUed 

4. High -school 



4. National- 




workers 

graduate 



ities from 

southern 

and 








eastern 








Europe 

5. 

Dependent 

5. 

Semiskilled 

5. Attendance 



5. Orientals 


on public 


workers 

at high 





support 

6. 

Unskilled 

school 

6. Elementary 







workers 

school only 





class. To repeat: class is a large and wide 
grouping of all members of a community 
organized in terms of accepted gradation or 
status/ 

Rating or ranking and the class struc- 
ture. Some writers confuse petition in a 
ranking system of occupation or income 
with class position. But the latter usually 
involves much more than the rating of an 
individual in terms of income oc job. 
Raiifeer, states in a dass system rests on a 
combination of roles and related statuses, 
inducting at times family or racial descent, 

* Modifad slightly fix)m B.. C. Augdl, L. J. Carr, 
et ai., lifiodmis in sociology 51, Part I, p- 96. Ann 
Arbor: The Overbeck Co., 1946. By permission. 

^ For a aitiqne of the dass cocce^ in research, 
see Liewellyn Gross, “The use of class concepts in 
sociological research,** American Journal Sociology, 
1949, 54 : 409-421. He insists on a sharp distinction 
b^reveen substantive definitions of class in terms of 
the presefKe or absence of attributes and classifica- 
txxcy definitions which consider class as made up 
of variables UMasurable along a continuum. He 
contends that both theorists sad research workers 
conthme to confiise these distinctions. Gross, in 
turn, seems to confuse certain aspects of intraclass 
mobility with interclass moYenKnt. 


education, length of residence, and others. 
Table 19 gives a cross-seaion view of some 
of the rating and ranking systems in present- 
day United States. 

Now the degree of sodal recognition, 
mutuality of interest, and sense of solidarity 
vary with the ratings given or the ranks oc- 
cupied by the same person. For example, 
a minister migjit have a high professional 
rating on an occupation^ scale but have a 
modest income and not be from one of the 
old leading families of the town. Yet he 
would be accorded a place in the top dass 
of a New England town. In contrast, a 
newcomer to such a town might be a re- 
tired army colonel widi considerable wealth, 
excellent education, high status in the sodal 
cirdes of the army, and yet he would not 
be accorded top-dass status. His family is 
''unknown,’* he has "not been there very 
long,” and so on/ 

® See Eenceth MacLeish and Kimball Young, Tie 
culture of a contemporary rural cmnmmity: Loftdaff, New 
Hampshire^ Rural life Studies, no. 3. Washmgtoa, 
D. C. : Department of Agriculture, 1947^ 
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For the most part, social class represents a 
combination of ranks as they influence social 
recognition of individuals and members of 
their families rather than position on a 
single ranking scale. Yet, on occasion, a 
position in a given rating scheme may deter- 
mine class position. In fact, the color-caste 
system of the United States rests on the two- 
place ranking with respect to racial descent. 
However, a rank which is a class or caste 
in, one society is not necessarily one some- 
where else. For example, in Latin America 
gradations of color, from black to white, 
sometimes form an important criterion of 
the class system, but there is no absolute 
color line as there is in the United States. 

The aiteria upon which class or caste is 
determined varies from time to time and 
place to place. In pre-Nazi Germany, for 
example, the combination of old aristo- 
cratic family line and high rank in the army 
put one in the top elite. In Soviet Russia, 
membership and high position in the Com- 
munist Party are the chief aiteria in contrast 
to czarist days, when nobility with a mili- 
tary career represented the highest class 
position. In the United States, family de- 
scent probably counts more in New Eng- 
land and in the Old South than it does in 
the Middle or Far West. For the country 
as a whole the combination of high-level 
business or political executive, wealth, 
education, and old-family descent repre- 
sents the most satisfaaory combination to 
insure one's place in the top class. 

Certainly most serious students of history 
and society do not hold the stria Marxian 
view that class derives only from economic 
struggle. (See below.) Noneconomic fac- 
tors enter in, and seldom is ranking on a 
single continuum the sole deternoinant of 
a class system. Viewed historically, military 
and religious faaors have probably been as 
important in class determination as has the 
economic. 

Primary and derived class status. Some- 
times a distinction is made between |a:imary 
and derived class status. The former is that 
in whidi monber^ip and participation are 
based on a person's own position in the 
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various rank-order systems which are basic to 
the determination of class membership in the 
first instance and which have come down 
to one through family position. The mem- 
bers of the top grade in New England so- 
ciety who are of old-family descent are a 
case in point. Derived class status is depend- 
ent on the status of another femily mem- 
ber. For example, in a military-minded 
country like 19th-century Germany, a son 
of a military man would be considered in 
his father’s class while a child and youth. 
If he chose a military career he would, of 
course, follow in his father’s class status. 
But, if he should decide not to do so but to 
go into business instead, he would lose his 
former high status. As R. C. Angell re- 
marks, **The class status of members of a 
family tends to be derived from the class 
status of its dominant member.” ® 

It is clear, however, that such derivation 
of class status implies a somewhat flexible 
class structure. In a rigid caste system such 
mobility would not be tolerated. One may 
lose caste, but one may not shift from one 
to another. 

Some Institutional Aspeas 
of Class and Caste 

If we view stratification from the institu- 
tional rather than the processual angle, we 
find that class systems vary from highly rigid 
caste organization of society to the flexible 
and loosely ordered open-class system such 
as that which emerged in 19th-century 
America. A caste may be defined as an en- 
dogamous and hereditary group or section of 
a society which occupies a relatively fixed 
place on a scale of superordination to sub- 
ordination. The limits of each caste and 
the relations to others are fixed by the mores 
and law. Marriage between castes is strictly 
taboo. Moreover, there is no approved way 
for members of one level to move up into 
another above or down to one below. A 
class is a group on a scale of status inequal- 
ities in which there are no such rigid limits. 
While familial inheritance is of central im- 
portance, there is some permissive mobility 

• From Angell, et al., op. cit.^ p. 98. 
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up aad down the hierarchy of ranks. Then, 
if individual initiative, interpersonal com- 
petition, and merit come to determine class 
status, if there is, in short, great potential 
mobility up and down the scale, we get 
an **open-dass*’ system, to use Qiarles H. 
Cooley's term.^° Here the kinship affilia- 
tion, though not without importance, is 
far less significant than in more fixed-class 
systems. In fact, our open-class system is 
one which permits achieved status to qualify 
or modify the accepted or asaibed status. 

Class systems among nonliterates. While 
more mdimentary societies have no class 
structure, some kind of class system is rather 
widespread among nonliterate peoples who 
possess complexity of culture. In North 
America the Kwakiutl had a rather rigid 
scheme. (See chapter 4.) The warring 
Plains Indians developed one also, while 
the Pueblo groups had a rather flexible class 
structure. There were caste systems in Peru 
and Mexico. In large parts of Africa, Asia, 
and Oceania class organization is common. 
For example, in many parts of western 
Africa the king and his nobles make up a 
rigid inheritable class rationalized as of 
divine sanction. Below them are various 
governmental ranks, specialized craftsmen, 
commoners, and slaves. There are other 
forms of class structure, as among die cattle- 
raising Wahuma .of eastern Africa, who are 
the top class ruling die horticultural Bantu, 
whom they conquered. 

In Polyperia we find a rich flowering of 
caste. TIte Maori nobility of New Zealand 
trace their descent through primogeniture 
back to the highest gods. Every man of dis- 
tincrion has to memorize bis lineage so that 
upon occasion he can recite his pedigree, 
liiere are five groups of fteemen: diiefe, 
priests^ landed gentry, large landholders, 
ai^d commoners. But the gradations of 
rank within these ca^es are numerous. Om- 
plex f<Kms of address and carefully detailed 
rituals are worked out to coijitrol the rela- 
tions of the various castes and ranks to each 
odier. Sonttfewbat similar castes have been 
found dsewjbere ill the South Pacific. 

** Cooley, 1^., cfeaptsefs 21,. 22. ^ 


Caste in India. The Hindu caste system 
has long been of great interest to Western 
peoples, and around it has grown up a host 
of myths and legends. In actuality it is 
more flexible, more dynamic, more com- 
plex, and less vicious than most of us 
imagine. 

The word caste comes from the Portu- 
guese casta, meaning lineage; and its appli- 
cation to the system in India shows that the 
first Westerners to reach the region under- 
stood the central place which kinship has 
in the maintenance of the gradations. The 
Hindu word for caste is varna, meaning 
color; and there is little doubt that in India, 
as elsewhere, color and racial differences 
have had some part in setting up caste lines. 

Hindu tradition relates that the major divi- 
sions were established about 600 B.c. The an- 
cient Laws of Manu gave the four chief castes 
as follows: (l) the Brahmans, or priests, to 
whom were ‘‘assigned the duties of reading 
the Vedas (the saaed books), of teaching, 
of sacrificing, of assisting others to sacrifice, of 
giving alms if they be rich, and if indigent of 
receiving gifts"; (2) the military chieftains, or 
overlords, called the Kshatriya, whose duties 
were '‘to defend the people, to give alms, to 
sacrifice, to read the Vedas, to shun the allure- 
ments of sensual gratification"; (3) the agri- 
culturists, herdsmen, and traders, called the 
Vatsya; (4) the servile class of menials and 
industrial workers, or Sudra, whose duty it 
was "to satve the before-mentioned classes 
without depreciating their worth." 

This is dearly an idealized picture since 
the Laws of Manu mention 50 castes besides 
these major namas. Outside these four orders, 
and outside the pale of Hinduism, is a varied 
mass of outcasts, the lowest of whom are the 
Chandalas. These miserable folk have no status 
at all and are regarded as the scum, of the 
earth, about on a par with such "unclean" ani- 
mals as dogs and donkeys.^^ 

The four division^ however, are but the 
skeleton of a highly complex system of 
castes and subcastes. The I 90 I census of 

^ Quoted in Entydopaedta Brhamtica, 11th ed.,' 
5:466MS7. sacr^ Books tie. 

East, vd. 25, The law^ ofMamt,^ chapcer 10. jLandqn: 
Oxford University Press, 1886. ' ’ , 

** See L. S. Si O’Malley, 
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India lists over 800 castes and subcastes. 
When the local differences in subcastes are 
taken into account, the number in fact 
reaches nearly 5000. Castes and subcastes 
are constantly forming and re-forming by 
division or unification. When we come to 
study the system closely, we find not the 
static, stereotyped picture of fiction or pop- 
ular legend but a living, changing social or- 
ganization. Although the Indian system of 
castes represents the most highly integrated 
system of social stratification that has arisen 
anywhere, its very dynamic character shows 
that while the regulations are severe and of 
long standing, the aauality of social prac- 
tice cannot be defined within simple, nar- 
row limits. 

Caste or subcaste, moreover, is not deter- 
mined by any one standard. Castes are 
formed in terms of occupations, seaarian 
groups, races, tribes, and other associations 
of people with distinctive culture traits or 
social functions. . 

To people of Western culture, some of the 
regulations of caste seem extreme indeed. For 
example, a man may not sit down to eat with 
another who is not of the same caste. All 
meals must be prepared by one of his own 
caste or by a Brahman. No man of inferior 
caste may touch the cooked rations of one of 
higher caste or, for that matter, enter into the 
latter’s culinary quarters. No water or other 
liquid, once contaminated by the touch of one 
of inferior caste, may be used. Tanks, rivers, 
and other larger bodies of water, however, are 
not considered capable of defilement. Articles 
of dry food — for instance, rice, wheat, or 
millet — are not made impure by passing 
through the hands of a man of lower caste, but 
they cannot be used if they become moistened 
or greased. Among the peoples of southern 
India, where the unclean castes are peculiarly 
offensive to the higher ranks, pollution may 
occur even without touching. For example, a 
Kaniyan causes pollution to a Brahman if he 
comes within 32 feet of him, and a Nair 
poEutes him at a distance of 24 feet. . , 

The sev^ty oi^odzi pres^e on the mm 
who h^ been put put oif his oa^e is ,^il4njg. 
When a Kundu i^ e3p^ed kom his’ liis 

. ; ^ cens^ pi the nWacionrif every 

apd ahanloieq as not w^h 

ife ttlAp Ml of, p: ‘ 


friends, relatives, and feEow townspeople 
refuse to accept his hospitality; he is not in- 
vited to their houses; he cannot secure brides 
or bridegrooms for his children; his own mar- 
ried daughters scarcely dare visit him lest they 
also lose caste. His priest, barber, and washer- 
man will not serve him, although this ruling 
is becoming more difficult to enforce. Fellow 
members of his caste even decline to assist at 
a funeral of one of his household. With so 
strong a hold of the group codes upon the in- 
dividual, it is no wonder that such a system 
persists even in the face of many forces which 
tend to disintegrate it. 

While the caste system remains dominant, 
many changes have undermined its hold on 
the population, such as: Cl) Hie urbaniza- 
tion of population affords the person who 
has lost caste a chance to change his identity 
in a great city, to take up another occu- 
pation, and perhaps to marry outside. 

(2) Travel and mobility throw the castes 
together in situations that were not likely to 
arise before the coming of the railroad and 
the aowded conditions of large cities. 

(3) Schooling has helped to alter attitudes 
and ideas regarding caste, especially among 
those who have had a higher education. 
C4) Christianity and other foreign religions 
doubtless have gradually had some effect 
upon attitudes and ideas regarding caste. 
C5) The spread of nationalistic and demo- 
cratic ideas has been a powerful ferment in 
India and has assisted in breaking down 
some features of the caste system. In fact, 
in the very first years of Indian independ- 
ence measures were introduced in the na- 
tional legislature to abolish many features 
of the caste system. As demoaatic notions 
of equality become more widely accepted, 
the inconsistencies of their caste system 
with the new ideas should become apparent. 

Yet the inertia of custom and habit is 
powerful. The village, the heart of Hindu 
social structure, is the seat of caste at its 
best. Family life, religion, and occupation 
still provide powerful support for the 
system. 

Qass and caste in Mediterranean cul- 
ture. The class structures of Babylonia, 
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^Syp^> Persia, Greece, and Rome were often 
rigid but not as elaborate as that which de- 
veloped in India. In Egypt there were two 
upper classes — warriors and priests. Be- 
sides these there were various lesser classes 
of professionals and artisans, all relatively 
fixed. Babylonia, as early as the time of 
Hammurabi (r. b.c. 2250 or 1950), had a 
pyramidal feudal order in which class lines 
were strictly drawn. 

Mesopotamia was apparently fairly free 
of anything suggesting caste, while ancient 
Iran and Persia, from which the Aryan con- 
querors of India are thought to have come, 
had, according to legend, four castes — 
priests, warriors, agriculturists, and artificers. 

In Greece we find a considerable variation. 
Sparta long retained what was in effect a 
caste system, with its division of the popu- 
lation into citizens, two intermediate castes, 
and helots. On the contrary, as Athens 
developed into a cosmopolitan state, the 
ancient class structure there was gready 
modified. 

In Rome the story is an interesdng one 
of relatively fixed classes constantly being 
broken by changes in economic and politi- 
cal power and then re-established, until we 
get to the Empire, with its final crystalliza- 
tion of Roman society. With the gradual 
disappearance of the middle classes, the pa- 
tricians formed a dosed dass, and the masses 
were rather thoroughly subjugated under a 
severe economic and political regime from 
which the individual could not escape, 

Eradsal socie^. With the breakup of the 
Roman ^fire following the barbarian in- 
vaaons, sodety in western Europe was re- 
feshioned along somewhat different lines. 

The feudal order which emerged was a more 
or less legally fixed system of dasses, scnne- 
dmes called '^estates.'* There were the vari- 
ous gradations of the overlords, lesser lords, 
knights, burghers, guild members, freemen, 

See Johsx W. B«inett and Melvin W. Tumin, 

S«ud U^: strmurt mid function, pp. 461^2, 466“ 

470, New York: Alfred A, Kno|rf, 1948. H view of 
anrent terminology, little seems to be gained by 
introducing tbe terra tttate into current sociology. 

These authors use the ctracept class as we do open 
class. 
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and serfs. A shift from one level to another 
was difficult. Gradually economic and po- 
litical changes began to operate, and the 
seeds were sown for a disintegration of the 
old order and the rise of more flexible 
dasses. 

Classes in modern Europe. The Com- 
merdal and Industrial revolutions disrupted 
the feudal order and set in motion cultural 
and sodal changes which nor only pro- 
duced a shift from primary to secondary or- 
ganization of sodety but influenced West- 
ern dass structure. While the landed aris- 
tocracy, the military dass, and the ecde? 
siastical hierarchy remained in the upper 
brackets, new classes emerged: first, from 
the large industrial entrepreneurs, bankers, 
and merchants; second, from the petty busi- 
ness groups; and, third, from the rapidly 
growing urban industrial masses. The latter 
became increasingly more numerous and 
sodally more powerful than the peasant and 
gradually declining serf dasses. The shift 
in the strength of the lowest dass was slow. 
Serfdom did not disappear in France till 
shortly before the French Revolution, till 
Napoleon’s time in Germany, and in Russia 
not until the period of our own War Be- 
tween the States. 

The most important elements in the mod- 
em world which tended to alter the dass 
system were (l) capitalistic business enter- 
prise and its dose assodate, the factory sys- 
tem; (2) the political order which stressed 
nationalian and, later, democracy; (3) the 
ccMning of rdigious tolerance and freedom 
following the Protestant Reformation; and 
(4) the escpanding spirit and practice of free 
inquiry, which led to modem sdence and 
tedinology and had marked effea on po- 
litical democracy, business, and even on reli- 
gion. As we have already noted, these same 
forces, in time, produced many of the char- 
acteristic features of our mass sodety. 

Among various indicators of changes in 
the dass stmcture of western Europe are 
those assodated with occupational mobil- 
ity. While such mobility has not been as 
great or as extensive in Europe as in this 
country, ixeverthele^ it has had its place in 
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the reconstruction of the classes. In Eng- 
land the nobility is constantly being re- 
cruited from the business and professional 
classes; and in Germany, France, and other 
continental countries it is not impossible for 
sons of lower classes to rise to the higher. 

The vocational movement up or down 
the class scale does not occur by sudden 
leaping from low to high status but more or 
less stepwise from one rung to another. 
Moreover, mobility varies with the different 
occupational strata. P. A. Sorokin sum- 
marizes various studies on this matter made 
in this country as well as in Europe. 

'"Other conditions being equal, first, within 
the same occupation the more qualified and 
better paid strata shift less intensively than the 
less qualified and more poorly paid groups; 
second, members of occupations which dis- 
appear shift more intensively than members of 
occupations which develop and prosper; third, 
unskilled labor is more mobile than skilled 
labor; business and professional groups (their 
higher strata) are likely to be still more stable 
•even than the group of skilled labor. In a 
country where agriculture does not rapidly 
disappear, the occupational mobility of those 
engaged in agriculture is likely to be low; in 
a country where agriculture dies out, the shift- 
ing of agriculturists to other occupations is 
likely to be high.’* 

Not only is there occupational ascent but 
a descent as well. The disappearance of the 
skilled trades as a result of replacement by 
machines is a common source of a down- 
ward trend among laborers. So, too, the 
rapid diffusion of chain-store merchandis- 
ing may cause many small retailers to close 
their shops, and some of them will sink 
lower in the social-economic scale. A pro- 
longed depression may have such an effect 
on all levels of productive workers. The 
rather ^arp effects of a political crisis are 
illustrated in what happened in Germany 
after World War I. , 

The defeat in the war and the inflbttion 
which followed sferved to alter the German 
class structure. Many members of the Junker 

^ FiXMn P. A. SoiEdda, S^lmhiUi^^ pp, 42^27. 
New Torh: Harpeu ^ Bothers, jl9Z7. fey 
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class, especially those who were officers in the 
former military, were reduced in both income 
and status. In fact, many of them later joined 
Hitler in hopes of restoring their lost prestige. 
The bourgeois suffered heavily in wedith, and 
there was a distinct tendency for many of them 
to drop to the level of paid employees. So, 
too, the rather wide range of professionals and 
technical employees and civil servants tended 
to be merged into the trade-union laboring 
group below them or else left exposed as indi- 
viduals with no class protection at all. 

The liquidation of former social classes fol- 
lowing a great political-economic revolution 
is well-known from history. The pyramid of 
power in Soviet Russia follows the pattern of 
a dominant-party elite: a vast range of admin- 
istrative officials at the top with the masses 
below, within which there are perhaps some 
recognized gradations.^® 

Wars, like revolutions, often bring about 
considerable shift in the class organization; 
and while World War I induced many alter- 
ations in Europe, the effects of World War 
II resulted in even more drastic and more 
extensive changes. 

Alterations in the class structure of West- 
ern society are not due entirely to economic 
forces. Since the breakdown of the Middle 
Ages — say from the 15 th century to the 
present — there has been a gradual loosen- 
ing of class rule in the political field. The 
emergence of nationalism led within two 
centuries to the beginnings of democratic 
control. The circulation of persons up and 
down the political ladder — like the move- 
ment in occupations or wealth — is accel- 
erated in periods of rapid social change or 
revolution. During the last century politi- 
cal changes in Great Britain and western 
Europe brought political power into the 
hands of the middle classes. During the 
present century there have been stiU further 
shifts toward parliamentary demoaacy, as 
in the Weimar Republic and Czechoslo- 
vakia, and/or a shift toward fascist revolu- 
tion, as under Hitler and Mussolini. In all 
these cases the class system was modified. 

> For dia^jrsuns showing the shift in class struc- 
ture in Russia, see David Dallin, Th$ real Soviet 
Russm, p. 97. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
i§44. 
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In the field of religious activity, much the 
same thing has taken place. Although dur- 
ing the history of the Roman Catholic 
Church certain families sometimes domi- 
nated the highest position, it is nevertheless 
true that the church has always provided 
ample opportunity for people of ability 
from the lower social classes. The Protes- 
tant Reformation made possible a greater 
chance for persons of lower status to rise in 
importance. Moreover, the individualism 
stimulated by Protestantism had its effects 
on political, economic, and intelleaual life. 
The relation of the modem economic, 
political, religious, and ideational forces to 
class structure has shown some interesting 
developments in our American society. 
Achieved rather than ascribed status alone 
became an important factor in the class 
structure. 

Class Structure in the United States 

For well over a hundred years this country 
was the prime example of an open-class 
system in which the birth and lineage factor 
in the determination of class status had 
come to assume far less part than was true 
in European class organizations. While 
there were (and are) regional variations in 
the degree to which ascribed position was 
over^dowed by status derived firom indi- 
vidual initiative and aggressive compedticm, 
nevertheless the open-dass system became 
increaskig^y identified with the commcm 
man and the democratic process. Yet k 
would be a nfistake to that a seme 

of dsss difference ever can^letely dkap- 
peared, except in rare in^^mees. Moreover, 
in recent decades there have been some in- 
dications that the earlier, more fluid lines 
between classes are looming somewhat 
solidified. 

An equally interesting aspect of our Amer- 
ican life is the fact that along with diis open- 
dass ^em there exited, at least in one 
large secxkm of our land, faianan davery 
later, under military-political pressure, 
gave to a caste S5^em based on color. 
Thie {wimKse of white'-Negro caste 
relation^p not only is an mtriguing culr 


tural paradox but continues to present the 
United States with one of its most serious 
and pressing local and national dilemmas.^^ 
It is the purpose of this section to discuss 
some aspects of the dass system among the 
white population. The next seaion will 
take up the color-caste problem. 

Some aspects of the open-class system. 
The shift in the relative importance of as- 
cribed as against attained status so charac- 
teristic of the open-dass system came about 
largely because this country afforded, first 
of all, tremendous economic opportunities 
for the ordinary man — free land for settle- 
ment, other natural resources for easy ex- 
ploitation, and a rapidly expanding business 
world. Second, political freedom was an 
essential tenet almost from the beginning 
and became inaeasingly significant as our 
population expanded under favorable ma- 
terial conditions. The theme 'log cabin to 
White House” became almost as strong as 
did the "bank messenger to bank president” 
or the "bicycle shop to the Ford Motor 
Company” as the life ideal for enterprising 
young men. Third, religious tolerance and 
fireedom furnished not only an outlet for in- 
dividual choice but gave our democracy a 
strong supporting noneconomic, nonpolit- 
ical ideology and praaice. And, fourth, 
fireedom of research and invention, of 
personal mobility, and other associated 
features of individualism and liberalism be- 
came deeply embedded in our culture. 

On the caaterial side the individual was 
ctocemed with securing as much of the 
wodd’s goods as he could, but money as 
sudi was viewed largely as an instrument of 
power. The aim to secure a hi^ standard of 
life w^ composed of a mixture of equali- 
tarian desire and a wish to rise in the status 
scale. "Keeping up with the Joneses” is a 
dogan for just this ambition. If a petson 
cannot own a new-model high-powered 
automobile^ at least he can get a car that 
will get hkn about to work or |dwufe. 

^ For a full and incisive analysis of this problem, 
see <jtinnaf Myidal, et aL, An the 

a$ti Har- 
per ^ ^ ^ 
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Everyofte wants videos or radios, to go to 
the movies, to possess a home, to wear 
clothes that are in fashion, even though of 
poor materials. If one cannot get a ring- 
side seat, at least he seats himself among the 
rafters to see a championship match. If he 
cannot belong to a private club, he seeks out 
municipal golf courses. 

Qitics may say that this puts a premium 
on shabby quality and on cheapness, but 
since man has some of the traits of a pea- 
cock and, moreover, is not altogether a ra- 
tional judge of materials, appearances often 
count more than substance. When the in- 
dustrial-commercial order has performed 
such miracles as to produce these things in 
great quantities at a low cost, it is little 
wonder that material possessions hold such 
power over us and encourage the upward 
striving which marks an open-class system. 

This whole matter is related to the pres- 
tige which conspicuous consumption gives. 
To show one’s wealth .by spening has set 
the pace for the whole development of 
what may be called the * ’consumer psy- 
chology” of America. This itch for more 
material goods reflects itself upon the de- 
mand for a higher level of living on the 
part of those in the lower income brackets. 

Our money-making pattern influences 
the whole system of beliefs of the multitude. 
Not only are professional men and women 
caught up in this, but all down the line, to 
have a good job and to get a good income 
seem more important than most other 
values. Moreover, the belief in individual 
attainment and in the potentiality of rising 
in the social-economic scale is witnessed in 
our ambition-complex. Every child is in- 
doctrinated from home, school, and play- 
grpund with the idea that if only he works 
hard and has initiative and drive he can get 
ahead. Myths and legends by the hundreds 
abound about men and women who have 
made good by such means. Newspapers, 
ma^zines,. jnovies, tadio, and othet media 
of eommunioitionj m Well as more formal 
ee|i(^ol|,'^:4fty And 1^ the 

saia? OTnuifed to, 


Finally, one of the most powerful factors 
fostering the continuation of the open-class 
pattern is the circumstance that the indi- 
vidual aim in every case is not to raise his 
own class but to pull himself up out of this 
class into the one higher. This means that 
any tendency for class- solidarity to develop 
is always faced with the opposite desire of 
the most prominent and promising indi- 
viduals to rise out of the class into the one 
above. Open classes, unlike castes and more 
rigid classes, do not develop the sense of 
solidarity to the point where the whole group 
is taken for granted and where the inter- 
ests of one are identified with those of the 
other members. Because of this, strong we- 
group attitudes can hardly develop among 
the flexible classes. There are no fixed rules 
in the sense in which there are customary or 
legal regulations in the more rigid systems. 
Of course, there are codes which the indi- 
vidual must follow in order to make good in 
the upward climb to higher rank. There is 
not that intimate loyalty to other members 
of the class, there is not that personal sense 
of obligation to those above, nor quite the 
general attitude of class superiority with 
reference to those below. 

Within the open-class scheme nothing is 
fixed; there are more variation and much 
more person-to-person play. The limita- 
tions on personal growth are broken down, 
and there is more interplay for divergent 
social behavior. In short,^ flexibility is one 
of the chief characteristics of the open-class 
system. Let us examine further into some of 
the particular elements which enter into it. 

Occupations and sttatifiication. While 
faaors other than occupation and money- 
making enter into the class structure of the 
United States, there is no doubt that these 
are among its basic components. As C. C. 
North and Paul K. Hatt have pointed out, 
three feature of a person’s vocation have 
bearing on his place in the larger class 
system: its duties, prerequisites, and re- 
wards. The first of these is reflected in the 
kinds of knowledge and skills which an 
individual must have to be successful in a 
given job. Various classifications of work 
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in terms of duties have been made, but one 
of the most widely used is the sixfold 
grouping into: (l) professional, (2) pro- 
prietary and managerial, (3) clerical and 
kindred work, (4) skilled workers, includ- 
ing foremen, (5) the semiskilled, and 
(6) the unskilled. These are often thought 
of as a rank-order not only to show an 
occupational grading scheme but also as 
graded correlates of income differentials. 
But from the standpoint of a full desaip- 
tion of the class structure this leaves much 
to be desired. The second, the prerequisites, 
have to do with levels of inteUigence, edu- 
cational attainment, and degrees of training. 
Certainly these have some bearing on the 
larger judgment as to what is a social class. 
As to the rewards, they concern chiefly the 
"‘psychic income** or honorific elements, 
the nature of working conditions, and the 
financial returns. These three rewards may 
be combined into a very broad overall 
occupational prestige. Such a prestige value 
surdy plays an important part in people’s 
views regarding differential status in dass 
rdationships. 

Such differentials were revealed in a national 
survey of opinion of a representative sample 
of Amaicans in 1947, The respondents gave 
the highest prestige ratings to occupations 
characterized by ‘"highly specialized training 
and a considerable degree of responsibility for 
the public welfare** and the lowest to “un- ^ 
skilled, low-paid, •and ‘dirty* fobs, involving 
little public responsibility.** The two top 
ranks were high government officials and 
professional and managerial personnel. In 
the middle range were clerical workers, skilled 
aafrsmen and foremen, and farmers and farm- 
managers. At the bottom were various opera- 
tives, service workers, and ordinary laborers. 

Regarding the impcwtant criteria for an 
“excellent job** most respondents mentioned 
first high income, then necessity and service 
to humanity, and third, social prestige and 
educational and other sacrificial effort to 
attain jobs and status. The standards by which 
people judged the desirability of an occupa- 
tion were found to reflect thexr own experi- 
ences, ambitions, and needs. Those in the 
low income brackets stressed the money- 
making aspects; those with higher incomes 
empha^ed material values. 


In another paper Hatt has pointed out 
that various occupations cluster together 
and that within each cluster there may be 
shifts from one particular job to another, 
or what is called horizontal mobility. 
Sample clusters are “political,” “profes- 
sional,** “business,** “manual work,** “mili- 
tary,** and “service.” Shifts in jobs within 
a given cluster may be accompanied by 
changes in prestige and esteem just as is 
upward mobility from one occupational 
duster to another. However, we know 
very little about the more subtle aspects of 
horizontal mobility and what it means as 
to membership in a given dass. As already 
noted, in a flexible open-class system there 
are likely much interpersonal competition 
and less intense mutual identification and 
sense of solidarity than might be found in 
a more formalized and less mobile class 
system. Let us now look at some of the 
evidence regarding vertical mobility in 
occupation. 

Trends in American occupations. Cer- 
tain shifts in the occupation ratios in the 
United States were discussed in chapter 22. 
Among other things we noted the decline in 
agriculture and the relative growth in trade 
and transportation. Note was also made of 
the increase in the proportion of women, 
both unmarried and married, in the labor 
force. These changes have stimulated com- 
petition in some vocations and have tended 
to affect the function of occupation in de- 
termining social status. At this point we 
must examine the nature of occupational 
mobility since it is a factor in our open-class 
system. 

Although limited to one community and 
to a sample of only 1200 cases, a study of 
occupational mobility by P. E. Davison 

Some of the material above is drawn from a 
jarelimmary report by C. C. North and Paul K. Hatt 
of their analysis of the national survey. This is 
r^irinted as “Jobs and occupations: a popular 
evaluaticm,” in Logan Wilson and William L- Kiolb, 
Sociohgical analysis; an introductory text and case book^ 
pp. 46^73. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, 1949. Cteher data are from Hatt’s paptt, 
‘Occupational classification in tfie study of sooal 
stratification,** read befca-e the Eaistem Sociological 
Society, New York, N. Y., Aptil 23, 1949. 
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and H. D. Anderson brings out some inter- 
esting facts. They secured data on three 
generations, thus giving some idea of trends. 
Using a six-class occupational scale similar 
to the one noted above, these authors 
found, among other things: 

(1) Sixty per cent of the professionals went 
directly into their chosen, work from similar 
parental occupations. Among the proprietary 
group, the majority came from either parentd 
farm ownership or from business proprietors. 
The clerical class represent the principal 
’'climbers’* among these groups. The skilled 
group showed the least mobility. Two thirds 
of the unskilled came either from unskilled 
parents or from farmer fathers, including farm 
tenants. In general, North and Hatt’s study 
tends to confirm these findings. 

(2) There were shifts both up and down the 
vocational scale, but they were limited. Be- 
tween two thirds and three fourths of the 
workers of this sample came from the level of 
the father or from the adjacent category. On 
the average the shift involved only "one step 
on the occupational scale. * * "In terms of num- 
ber of moves, 35 per cent indicated upward 
movement, 23 per cent downward.** 

(3) There was a good deal of variation in 
the ages at which the workers found their 
final occupation. Of the unskilled, semi- 
skilled and skilled, over 69 per cent were 
settled in these jobs before they were 18 years 
old, whereas only one third of the profes- 
sionals had made their final choice by that age. 

(4) The older the worker, the more difficult 
it is for him to find new work when he loses 
his job. 

(5) The educational background of work- 
ers varied considerably. The "typical profes- 
sional** had an average of three years in col- 
lege; the "typical proprietor" had gone as far 
as the second year in high school; the "typical 
clerk", went halfway through the secondary 
school; the "typical" skilled and unskilled 
persons had at least entered high school; but 
the "typical unskilled laborer” readied about 
the shrth grade only. 

(6) Finally, these data show that for the 
most part the desire to make more money is 
the chief motive in shifting from one occupa- 
tion to another.^® 

^Sunmiari^ and qupted from P. E. Davidscm 
and H. D. Anderson, OccupaHonal mUUty m an 
"j^aerkan Pak> Alta: Stanford IMversity 
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The fact that there is some occupational 
descent as well as ascent needs emphasis, 
since the popular myth of universal upward 
movement, like most stereotypes, is not 
borne out by the faas. There are many 
other evidences of occupational mobility, 
some of which were cited in chapter 27 in 
connection with the discussion of special- 
ization and leadership. While it is difficult 
to know fully about die present trends, there 
is general agreement that we are approach- 
ing a period of diminishing occupational 
mobility. If this proves to be the case, it 
may mark the beginning of a shift from an 
open-dass to a more fixed-dass system in 
the United States. 

Open classes and anxiety. Yet the 
fact that not every American rises in the 
social scale and that many fall by the way- 
side must be examined against the back- 
ground of our cultural expectancy that 
individuals will ascend the sodal ladder. 

The more serious causes of the retardation 
of this dynamic pattern on the economic 
side have been the dosing of the frontier, 
the lessening of available resources, the dis- 
appearance of competition and the coming 
of monopoly, and the technological and 
finandal dianges which brought us the giant 
corporations. The ordinary man found him- 
self more and more hemmed in; his outlets 
into better jobs and more income began to 
be restricted. During the past two decades, 
espedally, large sections of our population, 
rural as well as urban, have found die doors 
of opportunity increasingly narrower if not 
in many cases shut and bolted. On the other 
hand, our former ambition-complex has 
continued to be fostered by- the schools and 
by the informal media of communication. 
The resulting strain between aspiration and 
achievement has not been easy to resolve. 
The upshot of this is that while there remain 
great opportunities compared to what one 
would find in other countries, the future 
possibilities of individual advancement do 
not seem so bright as they once were. 

The basic demand to get ahead and the 
growing reduction of opportunities for 
upward dass mobility together make for 
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personal anxiety and insecurity not found 
in more stable class systems. Kiren Homey 
has pointed this out in her discussion of the 
conditions which make for a high incidence 
of neuroticism in our society.^® With refer- 
ence to occupations, there is not only con- 
siderable variation in degree and kind of up- 
ward mobility, as we noted, but some evi- 
dence that '"occupational insecurity is asso- 
ciated with semiskilled, unskilled, and do- 
mestic and personal service workers.’’ As 
we well know, economic insecurity is closely 
linked to emotional uncertainty and feelings 
of inadequacy. 

Additional, though somewhat inferential, 
support for the contention that there are con- 
siderable anxiety and ambiguity associated 
with our present-day class system is found in 
C. Wright Mtlk " study of "the stratification 
and political position of small-business and 
white-collar” groups in seleaed medium- 
sized American cities. For the samples he 
investigated he found that small-businessmen 
had little political power and that, on the 
whole, their hostilities toward the govern- 
ment and toward organized labor revealed a 
good deal of underlying sense of insecurity. 
For the most part they derive what psycho- 
logical strength they have from their identi- 
fication with big-business interests. 

The white-collar groups have even less sense 
of being an in-group. Their political power 
is difibsed, imcarganized, and l^erless. Their 
views on economic, political, and other public 
problems are largdy vague reflections of their 
employers* views tho^ of the middle- 
dai and u|)per-4^ whcan they 

con^ itito contact in the conrse of thek wbdc. 
They do not bdfieve in unionizing, tiiey tend 
to be corjservative in pcflitiCs, and ”Iack even 
a rudimentary awaras^ ci their economic and 
political interests.” ** 

See Karen Hc»ney, Tie nemratk personality of our 
tme, New York: W. W. Norton Sc Con^any, 1937. 
In this connection, also, see H. H. H;pian, “The 
psychology of status,” AnitPes of TrucboU^, 1942, 
38, no. 269. 

^ William H. Form and Ddbert C Miller, "Oc- 
€c^}ationaI csue^ pattern as a sodcflogkai izsixn- 
Journal of SoMo^^ 1949, 54 : 317“ 

3^. , 1 

Mills, “The middle classes in 
middle^-ti^ dties,” Aauricm Soaoiopcal Ropino, 
1946,BU5J£H^;2 


That slow and subtle changes are under 
way in the American class system is pretty 
generally accepted, but it is difficult to de- 
scribe and analyze these changes objectively. 
Certainly there is a growing awareness of 
an underlying trend toward the stabiliza- 
tion of our class system, which we shall 
now discuss in its institutional aspects. 

Class structure. A widespread stereotype 
or popular assumption in the United States 
is tiiat our class structure consists of three 
loosely organized groupings: Upper, Middle, 
and Lower. Moreover, earlier public opin- 
ion polls showed that between 70 and 80 per 
cent of cross-section representative samples 
of Americans thought of themselves, often 
vaguely, as members of the middle class.^® 

If these percentages represent the objec- 
tive facts, then the American class structure 
can hardly be represented by a pyramid but 
rather by a diamond-shaped figure with very 
small firaaions of the total population at 
the top and the bottom. (See Figure 72.) 

Obviously the various forms of distribu- 
tion will be affeaed, in part, by the class 
units adopted to desaibe the class system. 
A twofold scheme of workers and property 
owners, as with Marx, would make for a 
diflferent piaure from that of a sixfold divi- 
sion, as with W. Lloyd Warner and others. 
It would carry us too far afield to go into 
ail the pros and cons regarding what is the 
most satisfactory way in whidi to desaibe 
the dass system of the United States. 
More impcMtant for us is to review and in- ‘ 
terpet Ae actualities. 

There are boA regional and rural-urban 
differences in Ae class structure of Ae 
Unfted States. Moreover, various elements 
enter into Ae determination of class status, 
as we shall see. Let us look first at some 
studies of rural communities. 

In a study of Landaff, New Hamf^hire, 
KeaneA MacLeish and Ae present writer 
found Aat Ae inhabitanis divide A^- 
sdves into two broad groupings* A(^ wiifa 
hi^ status and Aose wiAout fc WM^n 
Aese large limits Aere are |:t4dations. 

^ See "Tlie peorfe of tiie 
porttait,” Eortum,Tdbkm^^, lS^, izi » 
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The top of the social ladder is made up of 
old families of good economic substance. 
Below them are newcomers who have con* 
siderable property but have not been quite 
accepted by the "best” families. The lower 
class consists of the transient farm tenants, 
farm laborers, and a few poor farm families 
of longer residence, toward whom there is 
a certain toleration by the older and well- 
to-do families.^^ 


FIGURE 72 

Thb Class Structure op Plainviixe 



A much more detailed analysis of the 
class system of a rural community was made 
by James West in Arkansas. Tlie concep- 
tion of the class system of Plainville "as it 

** See MacLeish and Young, ap. cif, 

^ From James West, Plainifilk, U. S, A., p. 117. 
New Y^k: Columbia University Press, 19^,' By 
permission. 

See also Harold F. Kai^an, ‘ "^estdge class^ m a 
New fYo^ rmal , commm^ty,^" Corml .Ifimfrsityj 

sc^i T iimpd tbat over two ol 
feu feto Ike mladle range. \ 
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appears to the average 'better class adult 
who bothers to think about it* ” is shown 
in Figure 72. 

Studies of the class system of urban com- 
munities also show considerable variation, 
and again the description and analysis are 
qualified, in part, by the manner in which 
research workers handle their data. One of 
the most exhaustive investigations was that 
of W. Lloyd Warner and associates in 
"Yankee Qty.** The population there is 
made up of families with a long New Eng- 
land ancestry and of families of more recent 
American and other nationality origin. The 
authors used the traditional threefold class 
divisions, but each category in turn was 
divided into an upper and lower sub- 
bracket.2® Each of the latter had some dis- 
tinguishing charaaeristics, thus: 

Upper Upper: Oldest and usually, 
though not always, wealthy families, 
comprising 1.44 per cent of the pop- 
ulation. 

Lower Upper: Families of more recently 
acquired wealth and of more recent 
residence; high professionals, mak- 
ing up 1.56 per cent of total. 

Upper Middle: Families now acquir- 
ing wealth; recent newcomers with 
wealth; most professionals. These 
11. constitute 10.22 per cent. 

Lower Middle: Merchants and higher 
white-collar workers, who repre- 
sented 28.12 per cent. 

Upper Lower: Lower white-collar em- 
ployees and skilled labor, comprising 
jjj 32.6 per cent. 

Lower Lower: Unskilled workers; fam- 
ilies on relief; transients, making up 
25.22 per cent. 

See W. Lloyd Warner and P. S. Lunt, The social 
life^of a modem community^ chapter 5 especially, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941; and their 7be 
status ^stm of a modem community (same publisher), 
1942; also, W. Lloyd Warner, M. Meeker, and 
K. Edls, Social class in America. A manual of procedure 
for the fmaswrment of secial status. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1949. 

Many critics have contended that Warner and his 
collaborators have over-refined their data. This is 
a matter of scientific aim and analysis of data. But 
the authors do make this rather significant admission : 
"It must not be thought that all the people in Yan- 
kee City are aware of all the minute distinctions 
made in this book." Social life, etc., p. 91. 
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An investigation of class structure in Bur- 
lington, Vermont, brought out a pattern in 
which nationality and religion also play im- 
portant parts. In this community the top 
class comprises families of old Yankee stock, 
although they make up a definite minority 
of the total population. The other broad 
category is made up of '"foreigners*' and 
"newcomers.** The former are not neces- 
sarily individuals or families born outside 
the country but rather those designated as 
not of the Yankee tradition. The latter rep- 
resent families of perhaps acceptable New 
England background who have not yet been 
thoroughly assimilated into the local com- 
munity. But within this wide division there 
is "a maze of classes and cliques,*' resting, 
for the most part, on three sources of dis- 
tinction: (l) economic, divided between 
professionals and proprietary and laboring 
groups; (2) religious, with segregation 
chiefly between Catholics and Protestants; 
and (3) ''ethnic** (or nationality) differ- 
ences "which serve to enhance the divisions 
based on religion or economic status and 
also to create division within the religious 
worlds or the economic levels.*’ ^ 

The study of the Lynds on Munde, In- 
diana, divided the inhabitants into a two- 
dass system, of working people and pro- 
fessional-proprietary.^ All these investiga- 
tions and many others not here noted tend 
on the whole to show: (l) a considerable 
fleribility in standards, which indude in- 
come, oca:q>ation, nativity, education, reli- 
gion, and length of residence; (2) a pattern- 
ing, at least in regions of older settlement, 
which gives the residents of long standing 
— provided they have some wealth and 
education — the highest ranking; (3) only 
a gradual acceptance into the top dass of 
people of recently acquired wealth; (4) that 
religious differences, e^)edally when dosely 
correlated with lower economic r^k and 
brevity of residence, are often quite impor- 
tant aiteria of demarcation; and (5) that 
moral values and moral conduct are fre- 

^ See E. L. Anderson^ We Aamrkam: a study of 
cUaoa^ in an Amerkan city. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1937/ Quotation fromp. 125. 

See E.. S. Lyild and H. M. Lynd, Middletown. 
New York: Harconrt, Brace Sc Company, 1929. 


quently considered important standards of 
judgment although these, in turn, are often 
linked to religious and even economic 
distinctions. 

Within these categories all sorts of varia- 
tions occur. A common remark reported by 
field workers in several investigations is, 
"The A family have plenty of money, all 
right, but ±ey don't quite rate because they 
don't act right.’* Or, "Dr. B is as good a 
physician as Dr. C, if not better, but after 
ail he's only been here a little while and 
folks aren't quite sure of him.** These 
qualifying comments are good proof that, 
judged by subjective standards, mere wealth 
or professional proficiency is not enough to 
warrant full acceptance in a given class. 
Other qualifying remarks often have to do 
with matters of religion, nationality back- 
ground, length of residence in the country, 
and the like. 

The psychological bases of our contem- 
porary dass structure have not been ade- 
quately examined. But Arthur W. Korn- 
hauser has attempted to get at these, in a 
tentative way, through the examination of 
census data on occupations and incomes and 
the results of various intelligence, opinion, 
and other surveys. He found no sharp divi- 
sion into the "haves” and "have-nots” as 
the Marxians would like to believe, but he 
did find further confirmation for certain 
broad dass distinctions in our country. 
Some of his condusions may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) The upper and lower strata tend to be- 
come sdectively differentiated through occu- 
pational mobility which, in turn, is partly de- 
termined by deviations in ability, education, 
and various so-called personality traits such as 
aggresaon, tact, perseverance, initiative, and 
the like. Komhauser suggests that some of 
these components may have a hereditary basis. 

(2) Hie distinctions pf dass are further en- 
hanced by the fact of relatively greater freedom 
of opportunity in the higher than in the lower 
levels. 

Warner and Eunt, op. cit.^ report a good deal of 
this sort of <|iialifying comment regarding' individ- 
uals; so, too, does Anda:son, op. cit. *Ihis type of 
remark was ^so common in Landaff; see MacLeish 
and Young, op. cit. 
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(3) Some of our outstanding public prob- 
lems are reflected in the varying attitudes and 
values of the classes, and in general it appears 
that personal maladjustment, sense of frustra- 
tion, and unrest become more widespread as 
we descend the social-economic scale. 

(4) Significant data with regard to trends 
in class feelings and with respect to the chief 
public issues have been accumulating through 
the public opinion surveys. Among other 
facts are these: (a) On the whole, the lower 
economic groups tend to favor liberal or radi- 
cal public measures such as emerged during 
the days of the New Deal. Yet all classes ad- 
here to the American conception of individual 
advancement; they expect to get ahead them- 
selves or at least to see their children do so. 
(b) There are also some differences, qualified 
by economic status, with respect to sense of 
security and belief that their children will im- 
prove their status, (c) Apparently age, sex, 
education, nationality, religion, and race oper- 
ate singly or in varied combinations to modify 
the attitudes on basic issues. Yet (d) there 
'"are no clear and natural dividing lines as 
judged by measured attitude differences.'* The 
broadest separation is between the wealthy 
businessmen and the manual workers. But 
between these extremes are all varieties of sub- 
groups. Of these latter those in small business 
or with the higher incomes and professionally 
nearest to the large-income group tend, on the 
whole, to agree with the wealthiest class. In 
contrast, lower-income clericals and profes- 
sionals with a **sodal** view tend to agree, as 
a rule, with the manual workers. But again 
the variations are extensive. Moreover, 
further complications would be introduced 
were these data considered with respect to 
regions and to urban-rural populations. Korn- 
hauser did not analyze the material fi:om this 
standpoint.®® 

The analysis of psychological factors as- 
sociated with certain objective faaors in 
class structure was carried forward by Rich- 
ard Centers. He studied the responses of a 
cross-section sample of 1100 aduk white 
males who were interviewed as to their sub- 

See Arthur W. Komhauser, “Analysis of ‘class' 
struqcure of contemporary Americaa society — 
TOychologkal bases oi class division,” chapter 11 in 
G. W. Hartmann and T. M. Newcomb, eas.,T«d«r- 
trial a fsyckol&gical mPerprstation, NewYOTk: 

The 1^» This summary is chiefly 

from pp. 25^:^. . 
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jeaive class identification, their views on 
important social-economic-political issues, 
their adherence to certain traditional Amer- 
ican values, and as to their occupation, reli- 
gious aflBdiations, nationality background, 
and other matters. Among other important 
findings are the following: 

(1) As to which class the respondents be- 
longed to, "the middle class, lower class, 
working class, or upper class,’* the percent- 
ages for each of these categories respectively 
were: 43, 1, 51, and 3.®^ Each respondent was 
also asked to name — from a range of typical 
vocations — which occupation he considered 
as associated with his own class. The replies 
showed a certain clustering, although there 
was much overlapping. The middle class was 
thought of as consisting of businessmen, pro- 
fessionals, managers, and white-collar wage 
earners. The working class, in contrast, was 
thought of as made up of manual laborers: 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled. (See 
above.) 

(2) This clustering is confirmed by examin- 
ing the way in which respondents of various 
occupations identified themselves as to class 
status. Three fourths of the respondents who 
said they were in one of these groups: busi- 
ness-owners, managerial, professionals, or 
white-collar also said that they considered 
themselves in the middle class. Nearly four 
fifths of those in the manual-laboring cate- 
gories identified themselves definitely with the 
working class. And, while there were some 
differences, on the whole this held for both 
rural and urban sections of the total sample. 

(3) With regard to the criteria on which 
judgments as to class membership vsrere made, 
the survey showed that nearly one half (47.4 

One per cent gave “Don’t know”; and one per 
cent, “Don’t believe in classes.” Centers’ question 
was obviously somewhat loaded but, as he points 
out, previous attempts to get a good view of sub- 
^tive class-consciousness have been unsatisfactory. 
When presented with the usual academic concepts 
of upper, middle, and lower classes, the bulk of 
Americans say they are “middle class.” Centers’ 
use of “worHng class” is morfe in line with com- 
mon ways of looking at class and is justified on this 
ground. But his inclusion of “lower class” showed, 
as do other surveys, that this concept has little or no 
place in the thinking of most Americans in this con- 
text. It is rather a derogatory term often applied to 
people outside a class-conscious category. To say 
another is “low class” may mean that he is crude 
and rude in manner, or is immoral, rather than refer 
to his position in the class structure. 
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per cent) said that how a person feels and be- 
lieves ''about certain things” was one criterion. 
"Education” was mentioned by nearly 30 per 
cent as another. One fifth of them noted 
"family,” "How much money” a person has 
was mentioned by only 17.1 per cent. Varied 
scattered items accounted for another 5.6 per 
cent of the replies. As judged by this sample 
at least, neither wealth nor family standing 
count as much as some might imagine among 
the faaors by which people judge class mem- 
bership. 

(4) The importance of beliefs, attitudes, 
and values was brought out by answers to vari- 
ous questions as to the opportunities for per- 
sonal success, the place of government in pro- 
viding security, as to labor-management issues, 
and others. These provided a scale of opinions 
on a conservative-radical continuum. Again 
the business-owner group, managerial and pro- 
fessional people, and the white-collar workers 

— i.e., the middle class by their own definition 

— tended to express conservative views. The 
manual laborers, or working class, on the other 
hand, tended to be more heavily represented 
on the radical end of the scale. Again there 
was considerable overlapping, but the general 
differences of opinion and belief were clear. 

(5) On the whole, people tended to corre- 
late their own occupations with their ideas as 
to their dass memberdiip. And while occupa- 
tion itself is a fair indicator of dass status, and 
hence predictive of values and attitudes re- 
garding public issues, when combined with 
identification as to dass it is much more pre- 
dictive of such values and attitudes.*^ 

From his study the audior considers 
classes as groups in the total poptdation who 
have certain conmon social^onoinic-po- 
lidcal views and interests and whc^ sodal- 
economic positions are ^objecdvdiy sim- 
ilar,” He also found that levels of living 
and certain dominaticMi-submisdon relations 
in the economic field play a part in deter- 
mining dass consdouaiess.*^ 

Since respondents often gave more than t»e 
aaaswer, the patxnta^ total more than 100 per cent. 
Also, 9.1 per cent said "Dcm't know.” 

^ From Richard Centers, The -^sychiof^ of sdcud 
a sttt^ of class cmtcimmess. Princeton: 

Ifclversity Press, 1949. 

** Oh the matter of overlapping of attitudes to- 
wrf prhparty and relived political practices as these 
ri^ect odcopai^dnal rslnking, see Alfred W. Jones, 
Lfff, and popfp: d of cmfik$ and a 


Minority groups and the class structure. 
Before discussing the color-caste system, we 
must comment on the place of white mi- 
nority groups in relation to the total Ameri- 
can dass structure.®® Note has already been 
made that nationality origin may be one 
criterion in the determination of sodal rank 
and hence often becomes a factor in fixing 
dass status. This is particularly likely to be 
so if (1) nationality group has istinc- 
tive cultural characteristics or is thought to 
have; (2) if its members are also in the 
lower occupational and income brackets; 
and (3) if they constitute suffident num- 
bers to be considered a threat to the status 
quo in matters of jobs, places of residence, 
and political and economic power. 

These are dearly also important elements 
which make for dass distinctions in our so- 
dety. And, in truth, a persistent inferior 
position on the part of a given minority 
group tends to set up some features of a 
dass pattern between them and the major- 
ity. This was the situation with the Jews 
during the Middle Ages, when they had no 
dvil rights. It was the kind of system which 
the Nazis established during the period of 
their military ascendancy in Europe. 

Yet where the open-dass system is the 
accepted pattern, such rigidities are not 
likely to be found. However, the great in- 
flux of European nationals into this country 
after the War Between the States led to a 
good deal of ecological and sodal segrega- 
tion of various minorities. And the relations 
of individuals from the latter with members 
of the majority groups often led to misun- 
derstanding if not to conflia. Very often, 
too, individuals in the lower sodal strata of 
the native-white population found in the 
immigrant someone whom they could re- 
gard as of still lower ^atus. But as individ- 

tmasmmm of con^ictms rights^ Phikdelpliia: J. B. 

Company, 1941. While this study of 
Akfai, CMo, Was not desig^ as an inve^gatiori of 
the city’s dass structme, it contains a wealth of 
det^ on stratification. 

For a sound overall analysk of minorki^, isee 
Donald Touc^, Asmrican minority ftofksy NeW York: 
Harp^ Sc Broite:^, 19^7.1 For a vig^das^ trfeatmeat 
of minority profeienls, Amoid aM Cair^Moe Rose, 
/^mrica Mmkd: rmnorky ^ 

JWvj, New York; Alfred A. ' - 
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uals from these nationality minorities made 
money, as they became educated or sent 
their children to the '*best'' schools, and in 
other ways became enculturated in Ameri- 
can ways, they began to infiltrate into the 
classes of the dominant white majority. 
Such mobility served to dissipate the former 
segregative patterns. However, there re- 
mains a good deal of social segregation, 
even if spatial separation no longer plays as 
important a part. 


FIGURE 73 

Bases of Job Discrimination as Reported 
TO FEPC IN One Year 



Such classlike discriminations are seen in 
reference to employment and admission of 
prospective students to various kinds of 
private schools, at either secondary or col- 
legiate level. And, of course, there do re- 
main many restrictions on housing which 
affect not only our Negro but often other 
parts of our population. The various 
alleged reasons for job disaimination, as 
reported by the federal Fair Employment 
Practices Commission for one of the war 
years, is shown in Figure 73. 

The Color-Caste System 

Within the larger class system of the 
United States is a subsystem which has 
grown out of the accommodative relations 
of the ^egro imnopty to the white ma- 
j<mty. The^ telatkms have their roots in 
hishMryl' #iey jnOt;taecl md 

final W ^ uqde|^ii|gjdh^e. 

, ^ Caoponltcee 


Hence it is not always easy to describe and 
interpret them fully. Moreover, the emo- 
tions aroused among both whites and 
colored people over the ''American di- 
lemma” often obscures the faas and makes 
objective description and analysis difficult. 
The studies of Negroes and Negro-white 
relations have been especially marked by 
the errors of ethnocentrism and particu- 
larism. (See chapter 1.) There has even 
been considerable objection to the use of 
the concept caste or color-caste in dealing 
with Negro-white relations in this country.®^ 

Negro-white caste relations. The Amer- 
ican color-caste is obviously based chiefly on 
differences in color and certain supplemen- 
tary variations in physical features. These 
together give the Negro a high social visi- 
bility of culturally accepted and expected 
difference. The segregation by color of one 
tenth of our population — and concen- 
trated in less than one quarter of the country 
— has tended to foster the growth of a 
smaller society within oxir larger national 
one. That is, the color-caste group is com- 
prised of a wide range of groups at least 
loosely integrated into a total cultural unity. 
While many features of this color-caste cul- 
ture overlap or are identical with the larger 
white American culture — which overlap- 
ping or identification cushions potential 
conflicts — nevertheless there is a world of 


^ This is not the place to enter into a discussion 
of this controversy. Earlier writers tended to use the 
concept race in treating the class structure as it re- 
lated to Negro and white contacts. More recently 
the concept color-caste has come into use, and there 
can be no objection to this when used by careful in- 
vestigators. In support of the concept caste, see, 
among others, the following: W. Lloyd Warner, 
“American caste and class,’* American Journal of 
SocicUgy, 1936, 42 : 234-237; John Dollard, Caste and 
class in a southern towny New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1937; and Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gard- 
ner, and Mary R. Gardner, Deep South, Chicago: 
IMversity of Chic^o Press, 1941. In sharp dis- 
ameement with the Warner group, see Oliver C. Cox, 
“The modem caste school of race relations,” Social 
Forces, 1943, 21 : 218-226; his “Race and caste: a dis- 
tinctitm,” American Journal of Sociology, 1945, 
50 ' 360-369; and his Caste, class, and race: a study in 
social dynamics. New York: Doubleday & Company, 
1948. For a criticism of Cox, see Norman D. Hum- 
phrey, “Amadcan race relations and the caste sys- 
tem,” Fsychiatry, 1945, 8: 379-381. 
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color into which the white man does not 
enter.®^ 

The degree of segregation by caste varies 
somewhat by reason of region, occupation, 
education, and respective numbers of each 
race in the population of the community. 
In the deep South, still much under the in- 
fluence of pre-Civil War culture, the biracial 
caste lines are more strictly drawn than 
in many border, northern, or midwestem 
states. In the two latter sections, if a com- 
munity has only a few Negro families, they 
may become fairly well-adjusted to a rela- 
tively low social status but without much 
overt pressure on them as a racial group. In 
such places there is no discrimination as to 
education, transportation, entertainment, 
and often little, if any, with respect to resi- 
dence, except as this is correlated — as it is 
with whites — with income. 

But the bulk of Negroes in the North and 
Midwest live in large cities, and there serious 
problems have arisen. While some of the 
southern caste attitudes and practices carry 
over, many do not; and in the process of 
adaptation biracial conflias of severe sort 
have occurred. (See below.) 

The Negro-white caste relations have 
their cultural roots in slavery, with its con- 
comitant beliefs and practices about white 
superiority and Negro inferiority. The three 
most obvious criteria of the present caste 
control are lineage or birth, the moral and 
legal restraint on. interracial marriage, and 
the taboo on individual mobility in and out 
of the respective castes. The specific re- 
striaions which have grown up are many 
and of varying intensity. We shall sum- 
marize the more important ones as follows: 

(l) The taboo on intermarriage reaches 
deep into the culture of both races. During 
slavery and since, white men have often aaed 
on the privilege of free access to Negro women 
while violently denying Negro men any con- 
tact of like nature with white women. This 
situation has interesting social-psychological 

The whole matter was once forcibly symbolized 
by an occurrence in the author's classroom. He had 
quoted R. E. Park’s statement that “No Negro ever 
lived in the white man’s world,” to which a Negro 
woman student promptly replied, “And no wl3te 
man ever lived in the Negro’s, either 1” 


aspects into which we cannot go.^ But it 
must be noted that it represents a departure 
from the type caste-pattern in one of its vital 
arrangements, blood relationship. And, con- 
sidered against the background of American 
democratic theory, it has served to set up added 
resentment on the part of the Negroes.^ In 
other words, in one important area of human 
relations where caste lines might well be se- 
verely drawn, the dominant class does not, as 
it were, ”live up to the rules.” This, in turn, 
sets the stage for hidden aggressions and re- 
current conflict. 

(2) In the political field, also, there is a 
sharp distinaion between demoaatic theory 
and overt practice. Although the federal Con- 
stitutional amendments introduced after the 
War Between the States granted the Negro his 
franchise as a citizen, both the law and the 
mores were invoked in the southern states 
especially to keep the Negro *'in his place,” as 
the favorite rationalization has it. The * ‘grand- 
father” clauses in many state laws prevented 
descendants of slaves from voting; poll taxes 
were imposed to put an economic barrier on 
free access to the ballot; and the general white 
community mores otherwise prevented the 
colored citizens from participating in political 
and civic life. Only very gradually are these 
restriaions being broken down in the South.**! 
In the northern and midwestem states, on the 
whole, the Negro has not been thus disfran- 
chised. Rather, he has been exploited — as 
minority groups often are — by the politicians 
for their own ends. Although this has had 
repercussions in community life, it has served 
nevertheless to help dissipate the caste con- 
trols. 

(3) The discrimination against the Negro 
in the economic field is well-known. On the 
whole the Negro gets less wages and is re- 
stricted to the more menial occupations. This 
applies to conditions both in the city and on 
the farm. As a slave the Negro was almost en- 
tirely confined to cotton and tobacco farming, 
and after the War Between the States he usually 
fell into the status of a share-cropper. While 

See Ddlard, ap. cit. 

" This is not to hold that intercaste sexual rela- 
tions may not take place in other caste systems, at 
least on a surreptitious level. The point is that these 
relations are looked upon as a right on the part of the 
dominant whites in a society that otherwise ha^ 
stressed individual choice in such matters. 

"See Report of the President’s Committee on 
Qvil Rights, “To secure these rights,” PM’r JBkture 
News, magas^ine Section, November 2, 1947., 
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this biracial arrangement was essentially a 
system of peonage, it was fairly stable for 
some decades. But as cotton raising began to 
decline, especially in the Old South proper, 
economic distress came upon both white 
owner and Negro tenant. The former was 
faced with depleted soil resources and lessened 
profits; the latter with smaller and smaller re- 
wards for his hard work. Moreover, in the 
last quarter of the 19th century white share- 
croppers had come into the agricultural system 
of the South to offer competition to the Negro 
tenant. And, as a matter of fact, a good deal 
of the interracial tension in the South has 
grown up between the lower-class whites and 
the Negroes rather than between the upper 
levels of the whites and their colored tenants 
and employees. 

In the North and in the growing industrial- 
ized cities of the South, the Negro came into 
competition with the whites as semiskilled and 
unsized laborer. While he did develop some 
occupational differentiation in his own com- 
munity, and in some instances rose to the level 
of skilled worker and white-collar clerk, for 
the most part he has remained in the lower 
brackets as domestic, semiskilled, or unskilled 
laborer. Figure 74 shows the proportion of 
Negro male workers in various economic 
groupings in two "'border'’ cities: Louisville, 
Kentucky, and Washington, D. C. Averaging 
the figures for the two cities gives us 82 per 
cent of all male workers in the three lowest 
grades of labor — a sharp discrepancy firom 
the situation among whites gainfully em- 
ployed, where about 45 to 50 per cent fall into 
these categories. 

(4) Biracial education in the southern 
states is continuing proof of the caste system. 
(See chapter 19.) Some of the striking differ- 
ences are clearly shown in the contrast in finan- 
cial support of white and colored education: 
in school plant, standards of teaching, salaries, 
and length of schooling. While conditions 
are steadily improving, segregated schools are 
likely to remain for a long time. In the North 
the situation is better as to support of educa- 
tion, but since Negroes tend to live in separate 
neighborhoods, many features of a segregated 
school system remain. Next to the home, the 
public school iS; our most important socializ- 
ing agent, and it is in the da^oom and from 
his books that tihe colored pupil gets his fir^ 
full picture of detnocradc ideali In a biracial 
world , the ^ctud. di^ctQ^^ between the 
ide^ and practk^ become increaangly clear 


FIGURE 74 

Percentage or Negro Males in Seven 
S oaAL-EcoNOMic Groups in Two Urban 
COMMUNITIES, 1930^^ 
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to him. Yet the school has served as an ideo- 
logical source for the increasing demands from 
both Negro and white leaders and liberal asso- 
ciations that the caste system be abandoned 
and that the Negro be given a fuller place in 
our demoaatic society. During World War 1 1 
many discriminations against the Negro were 
relaxed in both military and civilian occupa- 
tions formerly denied him. But we are still far 
firom an ideal arrangement regarding Negro- 
white relations, and in the meantime our cul- 
ture stimulates personal sense of insecurity 
and conflict of ideals and habits on the part 
of the colored minority — a condition that 
fosters group conflict and community dis- 
integration. 

Class structure among Negroes. The 
whole color-caste problem is qualified by 
the faa that the Negroes themselves have 
developed their own graded class system. 
In general, this duplicates the white divi- 
sions into upper, middle, and lower levels. 
Within these broad groupings there are 
various minor ones and considerable varia- 
tion in terms of income, occupation, and 
skin color. With regard to the last, it has 
long been known that Negroes tend to dis- 
aiminate among themselves as to status in 
terms of degree of blackness. This is more 
apparent in the middle and upper Negro 
classes than in the lower, where the struggle 
for survival is so intense that distinctions of 
color lose any meaning they might have 
1 

Redrawn from E. Franklin Frazier, Negro Youth 
at the crosswayt, p. 22. Washington, D. C. : American 
Council on Education, 1940. By permission. 
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among Negroes of better economic stand- Caste adjustment and Negro classes. 


ing.*^ Among the higher Negro classes a 
light skin does have status-giving value, and 
where the proportion of Negro blood is 
very slight indeed it becomes possible for 
the individual **to pass” into the white com- 
munity unnoticed. 

The place of the threefold class organiza- 
tion among Negroes varies with region and 
locality. However, in general, the lower 
class is charaaerized by a high proportion 
of dark-skinned persons, by low incomes, 
and unskilled work. In the rural areas there 
is a high percentage of illiteracy; and in 
the cities this class also reveals considerable 
family disorganization, shiftlessness, and 
social instability. The middle class rate 
lighter-colored Negroes high and empha- 
size strong family solidarity, social respec- 
tability, and church participation. As to 
income and occupation they come chiefly 
from the clerical, skilled, and semiskilled 
categories. They tend to be race-conscious 
and to support ail movements to improve 
their racial minority. The upper class 
stresses light color, high income, and high 
occupational ranking. They put less stress 
on religion, except as a prestige device; 
and many of them indulge in conspicuous 
consumption as status-demonstrating be- 
havior. Most of them are highly race- 
consdous although, at the same time, intol- 
mnt of the lower-class Negro. 

In the rural South the bulk of colored 
ftflk tends to 6JI inix> the lower group, 
although even there some are found in 
the middle and upper levels. Moreova:, 
the white controls tend to be mc«:e rigid and 
severe. In the border states there are con- 
siderably more flexibility and less violent 
controls, except under grave crises; and in 
the northern states, again, the dass organ- 
ization of the Negroes is qualified by the 
more tolerant reactions of the whites.^ 

" See W. Lloyd Warner, B. H. Junker, and W. A. 
Adatns, Cdor and human mOun: ftrssndity 

dmkfmenf in a norAem city. Wasliington, D- C: 
Cou^il on Education, 1941. 

^ See C, S. JoiuKOn, Growing up in the Black Bek, 
ATnericart Council on J^ucation, op. cif., 1941; and 
B. Prinklin ftaaief. The Negro in the United Sfyftes, 
chapter IZ- ifew Yotk: The Macmillan Company, 
19 ^. ^ ^ ^ 


The biracial adjustment is determined in 
large part by four sources of influence: the 
family, the neighborhood, the school, and 
the occupation. The white discriminations 
against the colored derive chiefly firom 
these; and, vice versa, the attitudes and 
values of the Negro with respea to the dom- 
inant race also come from like group in- 
fluences.'^ The white child is conditioned to 
consider himself superior to the colored; his 
playmates reinforce this learning; and while 
the school may produce in him some appre- 
ciation of a more genuine democracy in 
race relations, rationalizations are so easy to 
take on that often the impaa of democratic 
ideology does not seriously influence his 
deeper prejudices against the Negroes. As 
an adult the white finds institutional pro- 
tective barriers on every hand to keep him 
from having to compete with the Negro. 
The employer frequently operates along 
disaiminatory lines; the trade unions, for 
the most part, do so; and all sorts of com- 
munity patterns, such as segregated resi- 
dential areas for Negroes, likewise keep him 
firom contact with the colored group. 

The Negro, in turn, is also conditioned 
toward the white. While there are variations 
in the manner and content of such teaching, 
the differences in home training in the 
various Negro classes as desaibed by 
E. Franklin Frazier are enlightening. His 
data were drawn firom the border states. 
To summarize his findings: 

In lower-class families, comprising about 
two thirds of the Negro population, children 
are taught by parents and neighbors to accept 
flbe belief that the Negro is inferior to the 
white ”and that his subordinatioh to the 
white man k inevitable.” While the middle- 
class Negro children rirow externally about the 
same d^erence to the whites as the lowor classes 
do, there ate some differences in their attitudes. 

« Tor m iotetesting tody of attitudes ip, ap all- 
Negro commuaity,, see Moz^ C. Hill,, ‘"Basic racfal 
attitudes toward w^tes ip the Oklahopia all-Negro 
OPnmtmicy/’ Ahm^can jourtud ^ Sociology ^ 1944, 49: 
519-523. Fc^ a full and kf(;«tPati?v^ account of 
Negro culture in Chicago,i see 
Horace R. Cayton, Mofik fhetrop(^* d Undk k'Nem 
life in ^ northvm c^l Ne^ t Biice j& 

COf]Qpany,^2^i5. * -5 ^ ^ ^ 1 1 1 ^ f m ^ ’ 
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Middle-class NegfO families show more 
sophistication about their status. While they 
know that they must accommodate them- 
selves to the white man's world, they do not 
accept the idea that the whites are i^erently 
their superiors. They are also motivated by 
strong desire to make money and to rise in 
status partly as devices to make competition 
with the whites more probable. 

The upper-class Negro children are even 
more sophisticated than the middle group. 
Not only do they not accept the idea of white 
superiority, but there is no '^attempt to incul- 
cate attitudes of subordination to whites.’* 
While these children are taught to avoid con- 
flict with whites as unbecoming, on the whole 
the upper-class Negroes identify themselves 
with upper-class whites. As a mark of this 
they look down on Negro classes below them, 
just as they also despise the ’‘poor whites.” 
The faa that many upper-class Negroes are of 
mixed blood helps them to identify them- 
selves racially with the whites. In many of 
these families there is a long tradition of edu- 
cation and accomplishment which serves as 
an effective stimulus to their children. On the 
other hand, sometimes in their efforts “to 
shield their children from racial discrimina- 
tion” the parents induce mental conflicts in 
•their young people when the latter do become 
aware of the intensity of racial prejudice. 


The school, the playground, the street, and 
other areas of biracial contact tend to amplify 
the training at home. We have already indi- 
cated the implicit conflia-forming stimulus 
of demoaatic education. Later, in seeking 
employment, the Negro youth often experi- 
ences shock-producing discriminations. But 
how he will reaa depends on his prior training. 
In general, the more education he has and 
the higher his dass background, the more 
difficulty will he have in taking an inferior 
role in a world dominated by a caste 
pattern.^ 


’’Learning how to be black in a white 
world,” to use R. L. Sutherland’s expression, 
is marked bf a ?variety of interpersonal 
pa^jcns.^^ ) The high ) sodal , viaWIity ? of 



fh tit.f 

'^Aiherickli xowL _ 



color is, of course, one of the crudal faaors, 
and as this disappears through radal mixture 
some persons of colored stock ’’pass” over 
to the white groups. Such transition is often 
accompanied by considerable emotional 
strain, since all former connections with one’s 
family and the Negro community must be 
absolutely cut off. But the number who are 
thus amalgamated and assimilated in any 
year into the white population is indeed 
small. 

Of more interest to us are various means 
by which the colored people adapt them- 
selves to the white man’s dominance: 

(1) Some upper-dass Negroes retreat be- 
hind the barriers of isolation and complacency. 
They build around them a little world marked 
by education, sophistication, and economic 
security. They have little to do with whites 
or with Negro groups below them beyond 
that demanded by their vocations. 

(2) Far more common among Negroes in 
the upper level is the strong defensive reaction 
of black racialism. There is stress on a poten- 
tial future for the Negro race as such, and ag- 
gressive racial leadership is emphasized as 
against that type of leadership which would 
seek conciliation or compromise with the 
white world. Sometimes the organizations 
which fosto: such patterns become associated 
with revolutionary movements ostensibly 
seeking human and demoaatic justice for all. 

(3) Qosely related to this defensive pat- 
tern, but finding its expression in interper- 
sonal relations, are overt and vicarious forms 
of aggression. Fights between whites and 
blacks are not unknown, especially in the 
border states and in the North, where the 
severity of the older caste controls is relaxed. 
Yet this sort of conduct, North or South, is 
likely to lead to police or mob punishment. 
Perhaps more common is the transference of 
aggression toward the whites back upon mem- 
bers of the Negro's own race. There is a good 
deal of evidence that the high rates of violent 
crimes against persons among the colored is 

Washington, D. C. ; American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1942. For some pertinent data and comments 
regarding similaritieis and differences in child train- 
ing, in both white and Negro families, as this is in 
tu^ related to dass status, see Allison Davis and 
Robert J. Havi^urst, ”Sodal dass and color dif- 
fdreoces in child-rearing,’* American Socioloiicd 
Review, 1946, 11 : 698-710. 
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correlated with just this situation.-*® Minor 
emotional displacements consist in fighting, 
quarreling, and even self-derogatory joking 
among the Negroes. Vicarious aggressiveness 
toward the whites is seen in the identification 
of colored individuals with the boxing exploits 
of men like Jack Johnson and Joe Louis. The 
fact that these men defeated a large number 
of white prizefighters gives the Negro a lot 
of satisfaction. 

(4') Qosely related to more sublimated 
forms of aggressive reaction to the white per- 
sonas discrimination is the development of 
a variety of patterns among the Negroes which 
serve as compensatory outlets. For example, 
whites often fail to understand that Negroes 
often do not tell them the truth or all they 
know, because they consider this one way of 
‘‘getting back** at the whites. Just as petty 
thievery has certain symbolic value of power 
— often far beyond the mere monetary re- 
wards — so, too, dissimulation before the 
whites is a high virtue. The Negroes among 
themselves may indulge in jokes, myths, and 
legends about the whites as compensatory 
means of relief. In the privacy of the Negro 
home, for example, a colored schoolteacher is 
known to have thrown her friends into con- 
vulsive laughter by mimicking the tone, man- 
ner, and words of the white superintendent of 
the schools.^ 

(5) In sharp contrast to aggressiveness xs ser- 
vility, which has long been a common tech- 
nique and one which the traditional white 
standard expects. Those Negroes who are con- 
ditioned to accept their inferiority often un- 
consciously adopt docile reactions while those 
from the middle and upper Negro classes who 
have been conditioned to quite the contrary 
view may continue to adjust overtly by taking 
a markedly deferential attitude simply because 
this seems the simplest and easiest way to get 
along with the whites. 

Such patterns among Negroes have cor- 
responding ones among the whites wherever 
the Negro methods in any way involve con- 
taa with the controlling caste. These range 

See Hortense Powdermaker, After freedom. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1939, for some excellent 
illustrations. 

*®See Hortense Powdennaker, ‘‘Channeling of 
Negro aggression by tl^ cultural process,’" Amnican 
Jomid ^ Seeidogy, 1943, 48 : 75CK758, reprinted m 
Qyde Khickliolm and H. A. Murray, eds., Personality 
in nature, society, atd ctdture, chapter 34, New York: 
Alfted A. Kno^, 1948. 


all the way firom counteraggressions seen in 
mob violence and lynching to conciliatory 
and accommodative efforts to bring about 
more peaceful and democratic relations be- 
tween the races. 

Conflict of Classes 

Stmggles between classes for power arise 
when the rigidity of superordination and 
subordination begins to break down. Op- 
position of members within a given class 
takes the form chiefly of interpersonal 
rivalry for positions within an accepted 
framework. The status striving of indi- 
viduals in an open-class system to rise from 
one class to another is a .phase of competi- 
tion, the features of which have already 
been noted. 

Interclass struggle. A conflia of classes 
implies a breakdown of a particular equilib- 
rium which has grown up among the classes. 
Where one class — military, political, ec- 
clesiastical, or economic — has come to 
dominate a society, the whole societal struc- 
ture may be ordered in reference to this. 
But a crisis, like the Industrial Revolution, a 
new religion, or a war, may bring about 
tensions and unrest leading to an attempt 
by other classes to overthrow the dominance 
of the elite at the top. In our modem 
world, the most striking class conflia has 
been the economic and political struggle 
of lie rising proletariat against the bour- 
geois capitalist class. 

The intensity of class conflia, like any 
other, depends upon the range and depth of 
interests involved. One reason racial and 
international stmggles are so significant is 
that they involve basic culture patterns 
around which intaise emotional values have 
grown up. So it is in class stmggles. If a 
wide range of interests — economic, polit- 
ical, religious, familial, and moral — can 
be linked up with class stmggle, it will be- 
come the aU-absorbing form of opposition 
in any society. 

This is precisely viiat the dogmas of Karl 
Marx and his communist followers do. 
Marx's theory of histoiy hoJc|s for $ uni- 
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versal and continuous struggle of the work- 
ers against exploitation by the owners of 
capitd goods, every other important fea- 
ture of culture being predetermined by the 
economic relations of workers and owners. 
He interpreted history by the ideology of 
the class struggle, which became the peg 
on which he hung all forms of conflict. 
Marx and his collaborator, Friedrich Engels 
(1820-1895), say in their Manifesto of the 
Communist Party (1848) that ‘*The history 
of all past society has consisted in the de- 
velopment of class antagonisms, antago- 
nisms that assumed different forms at differ- 
ent epochs.'* This was expressed in history 
not only in economics but also in religion 
and politics. The modern period is marked 
by the attempt of the proletariat **to wrest, 
by degrees, sR capital from the bourgeois, 
to centralize all instruments of production 
in the hands of the State, i,e., of the prole- 
tariat organized as the ruling class.** 

Yet the aim of the class struggle, in the 
end, is a classless society, in which political 
power — that is, the state — will wither 
away as a true demoaacy of unselfish in- 
dividualism comes into being. They say: 

*'When, in the course of development, class 
distinaions have disappeared, and all produc- 
tion has been concentrated in the hands of a 
vast association of the whole nation, the public 
power will lose its political character. Political 
power, properly so called, is merely the organ- 
ized power of one class for oppressing another. 
If the proletariat during its contest with the 
bourgeoisie is compelled, by the force of cir- 
cumstances, to organize itself as a class, if, by 
means of a revolution, it makes itself the 
ruling class, and, as such, sweeps away by 
force the old conditions of production, then 
it will, along with these conditions, have 
swept away the conditions for the existence 
of dass antagonisms, and of dasses generally, 
and will thereby have abolished its own su- 
premacy as a dass. 

*Tn place of the old bourgeois sodety, with 
its classes and dass antagonisms, we shaJl have 
an assodadon, in which the free devdopment 
of each is the condidon for the free devdop- 
ment of all.** ^ 

^ From Karl Marx and Friedrich ^gds. Mani- 
festo of the Comhmnist Far^, tfans. by p, 42. 


Like all other movements, the commu- 
nists have produced their own myths and 
legends. Like all such ideologies they aim 
to explain the past and the present as a 
means of directing the future. The com- 
munists work to enlist the workers of the 
world in one vast dass struggle to end all 
exploitation and class organizations. 

Color-caste and conflia. In a rigid caste 
system there is little or no overt conflict so 
long as the basic sanctions of the system con- 
tinue to be enforced. In a fluid sodety such 
as ours the color-caste pattern is by no means 
so fixed. As a result periodic conflia, fol- 
lowed by new accommodations, has marked 
the relations of whites and Negroes for dec- 
ades. In the South, however, the controls 
over the latter have been largely within the 
accepted color-caste scheme. The individ- 
ual Negro who departed from the codes of 
the dominant whites was punished either 
in law or through direa use of violence. 
Lynching, however, has become less and 
less frequent. For example, in the mid- 
1890*s there were more than 160 lynchings 
in one year. In the past decade the average 
annual rate was well under 10. 

In the North, on the other hand, there are 
no well-established color-caste patterns of 
control. As a result and from various 
causes, there have been occasional but seri- 
ous outbreaks of mob violence against the 
Negro. The chief '’reasons** for such out- 
breaks appear to be expansion of Negro 
numbers and competition for jobs, espe- 
cially in times of rapid industrial change. For 
instance, the Chicago race riots of 1919 fol- 
lowed the sharp economic depression at the 
close of World War 1. The milder but 
nevertheless symptomatic riot in Detroit in 
1942 over the matter of housing Negro 
defense workers in what were considered 
white neighborhoods represents a growing 
white-colored conflia in times of expanding 
employment accompanied by shortage of 
white workers. Individual malefaaors on 
either side were soon submerged in the 
larger open struggle of groups. 

Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Company, 1917. By 
permission. 
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Race conflia, then, is really a cultural con- 
fiia, centering around a racial group fight- 
ing for prestige and a higher status than that 
to which it has formerly been accustomed. 
In this sense, too, the ambition or struggle 
of races for recognition is not unlike that of 
serfs seeking to become peasants, of peasants 
seeking to improve their economic and po- 
litical condition, or of immigrants desirous 
of citizenship and full participation in the 
life of their adopted country. But, unlike 
the serf, peasant, or immigrant, the colored 
person usually cannot leap the barrier of 
race. Conflict and accommodation are 
therefore inevitable in this field until bio- 
logical mixture is permitted in the law and 
the mores. 

Accommodation and the color-caste. 
Such periodic outbreaks are followed by 
further and usually varied accommodations 
between Negroes and whites. The extension 
of legal measures to insure fair employment 
praaices, the increasingly more favorable 
attitudes of organized labor toward Negro 
workers, the gradual disappearance of re- 
strictions on voting, and a number of other 
changes in culture patterns all indicate a 
trend toward more workable relations be- 
tween the two races. The improvements are 
slow but steady, and many would press for 
more rapid changes.®^ A word of caution 
mu^ be introduced in considering this 
matter. The counsel of perfection may call 
for a much more radical program than any 
^ 6 m: proposed by responsible public leaders 
in this country on the grounds that de- 
mocracy calls for something more satisfec- 

For a pictuire of the coDtinnadon of many forms 
of segrega-tion and of differences in economic condi- 
tions of Negroes and whites, see A Report of the 
National G)mimttee on Segregation in the NatitHi’s 
Capital, “Se^egation in Washington,” pcd^hed 
by the Committee, Chicago, 1948. This is a vigorous 
indictment of conditions in Washington, D. C., and 
takes on, in cone and text, the nature of a propa- 
ganda document. What is needed for a more objec- 
tive understanding of betterment of conditions as 
well as continuation of unnecessary cultural differen- 
tly is a long-range view of what has happened in 
this city as well as others, say from 1870 to date, and 
for bodi Negroes and whites. There is no dodbt 
the Negro hjs made great gains, but how does he 
compare in these gains with the improvements in 
levete of livmg and social-cultural participation 
with the whites? This is the crucial questicm. 


tory than biracial accommodation through 
tolerant participation and certain castelike 
patterns. But a more empirical and realistic 
standpoint must reckon with the vast cul- 
tural as well as biological difficulties in- 
volved were we to attempt large-scale inter- 
marriage with the colored and otherwise 
lay the basic groundwork for complete 
assimilation. No serious student of inter- 
racial problems in this country, either white 
or colored, has proposed such a scheme. To 
do so would fly in the face of some of the 
most solid faas and principles of social and 
cultural process. Cultural and social changes 
in these deeply entrenched matters are not 
to be effected in any such mechanical and 
rapid fashion. Cultural inertias and vari- 
abilities on both sides are too great to be 
overcome by any reformist magic. Much 
more sensible is a steady advance to a more 
pacific biracial patterning in which ever- 
iess stress is given to color and race dif- 
ference and a maximum emphasis is put 
on personal merit and demonstrated ability. 
These are the keys to a more satisfactory 
participation of the Negro .or any other 
minority in the larger American society 

Stratification and Mass Society 

In a period of rapid social-cultural change 
and with large-scale planning programs be- 
coming more and more the accepted pat- 
tern, it is well to give some thought to the 
place of dass struaure in modem indus- 
trialized sodety. With respea to a planned 
sodety, some features of stratification will 
be treated in chapter 32. Here we offer a 
comment on some basic features which must 
be taken into account in considering future 
treads. 

Class stmctore and complex society. It 
should be dear from what has gone before 
that some kind of dass stmcture emerges in 
every sodety of any size arid ^edalization 

Socwbat hysteriailpiililic official reaction 
to possible interrasce coj^ct dating World War EL 
led to die ise of costive accOmmo<fitiOn in tbe case 
of the Japanese, both native-born apd alieaSi, who 
lived on the Padfic Coast. ^ Dorothy Thomas and 
R. S. Nishimoto, Sfoila^. ^erkbleyt iTnivartity of 
‘Calffiomia Press,.' IW* ^ A ' i \ ‘ , 
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beyond the most elementary phases. As 
division of roles and attendant statuses be- 
comes accepted and expeaed, and especially 
as these get tied up with family or other kin- 
ship group, with associations of artisans or 
workers, with military men or priesthoods, 
the process of class formation is at hand. 
When, in time, the principle of transmitting 
such roles and statuses is by virtue of mem- 
bership in a family or one of these other 
groups, then the class structure becomes 
full-fledged. 

If, in modem society, individual merit 
and free competition for special functions 
are kept alive and the kinship aspect is re- 
duced to a minimum, the nature of the class 
organization wiU be very diflferent from 
what it is when special privilege and oppor- 
tunity are confined to the top groups while 
those below are held within the narrow con- 
fines of a fixed and restriaed scheme. In 
other words, while we may grant that strati- 
fication of some kind is more or less inevi- 
table, its particular form may vary greatly. 

Two matters in connection with this must 
be noted. The thesis of Vilfredo Pareto, 
Italian economist (1848-1923), that every 
society has some sort of elite or dominating 


class seems well taken. Furthermore, he 
points out that there is in historical time 
always a circulation of this elite class, even 
though the changes may be very gradual 
indeed.®® 

The other matter concerns the moral judg- 
ment as to what kind of stratification we 
prefer, since cultural changes in our modern 
world are by no means entirely outside our 
choice and control. There is much to be 
said for a flexible open-class scheme, since 
it provides for circulation of individuals up 
and down the scale in terms of ability and 
interest. If we take the view that the growth 
of the individuality — that is, uniqueness 
and freedom of initiative — is a dominant 
value so long as it does not destroy' the so- 
cietal order, then we may contend that the 
open-class system affords a wide range of 
choice, a greater spread of stimuli, than any 
other so far developed. Such a continued 
individuality should enrich not only one's 
own life but also the lives of others. 

See Vilfredo Pareto, Tie mini ani society, 4 vols., 
trails, by A. Livingston and A. Bongiorno, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1935. For 
Pareto’s sociological theory, see T. Parsons, The 
structure of social action, especially chapters 5, 6, 7, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937. 


Interpretative Summary 

1. Stratification occurs everywhere when the processes of differentiation and accommoda- 
tion give rise to group relations on a scale of superordination and subordination, or 
high to low status. 

2. Qass implies both objective and subjective features. The former may be occupation, 
wealth, military rank, family descent, religion, or others. The latter consist of a cluster 
of values, attitudes, and habits associated with these objective factors which make for 
sense of intimacy, solidarity, and other features of an in-group. 

3- In fixed-class structures the respeaive statuses are largely those of ascription and are 
transmitted through the family culturally. In a flexible, open-class system class status 
may be attained by individual achievement of the hallmarks of a given class. In the 
United States these usually represent a combination of certain social-economic-political 
views, occupation, and income. Family descent and nationality background also play 
a part. In other societies such things as achieved military prowess and ability, or intel- 
lectual attainment, may be the open sesame to a given class. 

4. A caste is simply a more rigid and inflexible dass. 

5. In the United States, South Afiica, and elsewhere the barriers oetween the white and 

: ooit^ed racef or snbcac^ take cm the nature of a color-caste system. Moreover, 

the subordinate color group usually has its own dass system, not unlike that of the 
white grc>up. As the subordinate group gains in relative equality of rights, the severity 
cff the color-caste idafidns tetrck be d^pated. 
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6. Minority groups, aside from those associated with color, often develop status relations o£ 
inferiority to the dominant majority group resembling those foun din a class structure. 

7. Conflia of classes arises when the established elite or top class is threatened by the 
demands of the classes below for a redistribution of ftmction and power. 

Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 

A. Questions and Exercises 

1. Define stratification, as process, as institution. What relation has stratification to social 
differentiation.^ What are the basic features in the process of class formation? 

2. Describe the process by which achieved status may become ascribed status, and then 
become associated with class or caste. 

3. What are the chief objective evidences of class distinaion? How important are the 
subjective feelings and awareness in determining class differences? 

4. Define sodal distance. May measures of social distance be used to determine class lines? 

5. Distinguish between caste, class, and open-class systems. 

6. What are the chief features of the Hindu caste system? What modern conditions are 
likely to bring about changes in this system? 

7. What were the chief faaors bringing about changes in the class organization of Europe 
since the Middle Ages? 

8. What conditions produced the open-class system? What conditions may destroy it? 

9. What are the chief features of the class structure in America today? 

10. What are the principal elements in the color-caste system in our country? What condi- 
tions tend to perpetuate it? What conditions tend to alleviate or remove it? 

11. What conditions set up conflict of classes? Discuss Marx’s view on this matter. 

12. What form is the class structure of industrialized mass societies likely to take in the 
future? How may it be qualified by the nature of the political and economic power? 


B. further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

A. M. Lee, ''Race riots aren’t necessary,” Public Affairs Pamphlet, no. 107. New York: 
Public Affairs G>mmittee, Inc., 1945. 

Some practical pointers on the problems of race conflia and how to deal with it. 

James G. Leybum, "World minca:ity p:oblems,” Public Affairs Pamphlet, op. cit., no. 132. 

A good review of some of the major issues of minority groups the world over. 

Paul Mombert, "Qass,” Encyclopedia of the social sciences, 3: 531-536. 

A aitical analysis of the concept of class against the background of Western culture. 

Arnold Rose, The Negro in America. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. 

An abridgment of Gunnar Myrdal’s The American dilemma, 1944 (same publisher). 

R. A. Schermerhom, These our people: minorities in American culture. Boston; D. C. Heath 
& Company, 1949. 

A gocwj coverage of the major mincrity groups and their problems. 
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Social Control 


Wherever men live in any sort of permanent 
association — reflecting their basic and ac- 
quired needs — they unconsciously or con- 
sciously develop rules of social interaction. 
In primitive society there maybe regulations 
giving in detail the manner of dividing up 
die kill or rules setting strict barriers on the 
contacts of persons in terms of age and sex. 
In our own society we have laws protecting 
private property, setting tariff rates, regulat- 
ing sanitation. We have customs which 
control sex expression or set down the rules 
of etiquette or furnish a code of ethics for 
medicine or law. While rules, conventions, 
laws, and moral codes are part and parcel of 
our more persistent and continuous group 
life, controls also come into play in more 
transitory associations, such as we find in 
mobs and in those somewhat vaguely de- 
limited coUeaivities which we call publics. 
In mass society, in fact, some of the most 
important aspeas of control have to do with 
this expanding fringe of less permanent and 
less institutionalized forms of social life. 

The rules of society are usually discussed 
under the general term social control. We 
shall be concerned, however, not merely 
with the regulations but with such topics as 
why we have them, who puts them into 
effect, and how this is done. 

Some Basic Features of Control 

In a broad sense, social control refers to 
any verbal or bodily action by which one 
person determines die response of another. 
But most responses are determined not 
alone by> die present^ ^imulus but by the 
cmnu^ative effects of stinpiuli and. re- 
sponses -r- fn the fonn of atdtnde^ 

an^ i#eas^ Tt^s conr^ption cf oonnoi 

so^4 it |s an 


behavior in chapter 8 we saw that by setting 
up anticipatory reactions in another, one 
may control that other person. Parents 
manage their children in this way when they 
furnish ideals for them to follow. Lovers 
exercise control when they identify them- 
selves with each other; and one purpose of 
patriotic training is to build up attitudes 
and ideas which will control the behavior 
of citizens in time of war. Such expeaancy 
patterns involve a positive stimulus which 
sets the stage for the particular acts to fol- 
low. We have already shown in earlier 
chapters the importance of expectation as a 
regulatory phase of interaction. There are 
also the negative or restriaive stimuli which 
people use. They deny or inhibit the actions 
of others. The **Thou shalt nots'* of every 
society are illustrations. 

Definition of social control. For our pur- 
pose we limit the term social control to a 
somewhat narrower and more conventional 
field. We shall not include those more in- 
timate person-to-person influences which 
grow up in the sympathetic or antagonistic 
interactions of husband and wife, iildren 
and parents, members of a congeniality 
group, or among friends. We define social 
control as the use of physical force or sym- 
bolic means to enforce or bring about the 
operation of prescribed or expected rules or 
actions. The former include coercion and 
restraint; the latter, suggestion, flattery, or 
other verbal devices. Such control may in- 
volve the dominance of the larger overall 
society or community over groups within it, 
or of one group over another, or of a 
group over its members, or of individuals 
over other individuals.^ Today the most 

^ For ratiief full accounts of social control in its 
various aspects, see, others, L. L. Bernard, 

Soeid control^ New York: Tht Macmillan Company, 
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extensive and potent controls are those of 
the state; but as important as these are, they 
do not cover all forms of control. 

Social control arises when an individual 
or group is forced or persuaded to act to 
the benefit of his own or other group. This 
may be seen in the domination by a special- 
interest association, in the accommodative 
arrangements of two competing or conflict- 
ing organizations, or in the regulations by 
a professional society of its own members. 
It is also witnessed in much more informal 
manner in interpersonal relations and in the 
day-by-day operation of institutionalized 
groups. Exploitative manipulation of one 
group by another or of one group of the 
wider community is common in mass so- 
ciety. It includes such devices as advertis- 
ing, monopolistic price-fixing by would-be 
competitors, and in outright racketeering. 

Group organization, power, and con- 
troL Our previous discussions of primary 
groups and communities have shown ±at 
dierein controls are simpler, more direa, 
and more informal than those which we find 
today in secondary-group organization and 
mass society, where many sanctions are 
highly formalized. In homogeneous so- 
cieties comprised of a relatively limited num- 
ber of extended families, regulations through 
gossip, a few moral rules, and occasional use 
of overt force may be sufficient. 

As culture and peoples become hetero- 
geneous and as secondary groups arise, the 
whole problem of social control changes in 
character. Not only are there increased dif- 
ferentiation and increased complexity of 
interaction, but everywhere there are cross- 
currents of warring factions. Employers get 
at odds with labor unions over hours of 
work, rates of pay, and conditions of labor. 
Racial groups conflict with each other for 
jobs and sodal status. Sectarian groups have 
long flung themselves at each other’s 
throats in their frenzy over theological dif- 
ferences. Professional classes are in compe- 
tition and conflia: physicians and surgeons 

1959; Paul H. Landis, Social control, Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott G>jiipaDy, 1939; and Joseph S. 
Roucek and associates. Social control. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 1947. 


against quacks, well-trained attorneys 
against the shysters, and the scientists against 
the fakirs and magicians. Out of this sort 
of situation arises a need to regulate and de- 
limit the expression of these narrower inter- 
ests. There is always a danger that strong 
special-interest groups in conflia may dis- 
rupt the larger community and hence 
threaten the existence of all its groups. 

The application of regulatory or manipu- 
lative devices of any sort implies the use of 
power, although its form and intensity may 
vary greatly. Psychologically power has its 
roots in the dominance-submission patterns 
which are universals. The simplest meaning 
of power is one’s ability to make another 
do one’s bidding. More abstraaly, power 
means the possession of some influence or 
force which may be used to oblige another 
to conform to some expeaation. In any 
social interaaion it is the capacity to com- 
mand the goods or services or compliance 
of others. Such controls may be informal or 
formal and use either physical or psycho- 
logical devices as sanctions. And as the 
basis of social control, at least four aspects 
of power must be taken into account: (1) its 
amount or quantity; (2) its distribution 
among individuals or groups; (3) the pur- 
poses for which it is used; and C4) the 
means by which it is applied. At this point 
we shall comment only on the broad fea- 
tures of these. Some of the detailed aspeas 
will be treated later on. 

Amount of power. In simpler interper- 
sonal relations the amount of power depends, 
in last analysis, on physical strength. But 
even in such situations a wide variety of re- 
duced or sublimated expressions of power 
may be used. There is . an old folk saying 
that one can catch more flies with honey 
than with vinegar. This means that power is 
always qualified by the responses of those 
to whom it is applied, since it can be mani- 
fested only in a sodal aa or interaction. 
The extreme and limiting case of applying 
force by killing the other is not as sodally 
productive as applying power so as to get 
his strength for your ends. The most de- 
mental form of this is found in davery or in 
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what has been called enforced co-operation. 
By gentler persuasion and suggestion you 
may often secure still more power from him 
to you. This implies a range of control 
which we shall discuss with reference to the 
means. 

What is said of interpersonal controls ap- 
plies in principle to groups. Power depends 
for its effectiveness on getting others to op- 
erate or not operate in a given social situa- 
tion; and it may range from brute force to 
the application of verbal and other symbolic 
devices. 

Yet effeaive relations do not rest entirely 
on strong muscle or a smooth tongue. To 
take the case of interpersonal contact again: 
If two men, A and B, are of the same weight 
and physical strength, neither may domi- 
nate or control the other. But if A has a 
stone or a club or a machine gun or an atom 
bomb and B has none, the potential and 
actual control of A over B is apparent at 
once. To apply this to the group situation, 
it is clear that the group which has added 
mechanical power has tremendous advan- 
tages over one which has not. The mastei^ 
of the white man over the native tribes or of 
a highly armed and efficient nation over 
others less well-equipped are contemporary 
examples. 

However, added power need not always 
take mechanical form. This represents only 
an increase in potentials at the points on our 
continuum where overt force is applied. 
Men have long used verbal magic, flattery, 
promises, indoctrination, and all other forms 
of persuasion and suggestion in order to in-' 
crease their management of others. In mod- 
ern times propaganda, slogans, and stereo- 
types are a kind of magic, and they add to 
the amount of power which may be applied. 
To add ideology and word magic to ma- 
diines makes a mass society almost invin- 
cible. Again the roots of such control lie 
in the early conditioning of individuals to 
words and symbols as well as in traini n g in 
response to violent means in the family and 
otha: primary sources of socialization. 

EKstribntion of power. The deterrnina- 
ridh of who is to contrcA isl^cally a pia^. 


of the power and ability to satisfy wants in 
relation to the availability of the means of 
such satisfaaion. But the physical and psy- 
chological wants of men seem constantly to 
expand faster than the means of fulfilling 
them. To advance from want to reward 
constantly involves efforts to manipulate 
and control other persons. In the most ele- 
mental instances of distribution, to go back 
to our hypothetical situation of A and B, 
the one who possesses the most force would 
also be in a position to effea its distribution 
among persons or groups. The distribution 
of power is correlated variously with such 
matters as age, sex, individual differences in 
skill, knowledge, class or caste, and with 
economic, religious, magical, political, es- 
thetic, and other institutionalized features of 
community life. Many aspeas of such 
sources of control have been dealt with in 
earlier chapters. 

Today, the basic distribution of power 
derives from the political state, and many 
examples of this phase of social control were 
discussed in chapters 23 and 24. Here we 
shall examine state regulations within the 
larger context of the entire range of social 
control. In the final two chapters the whole 
question of political as against other forms 
of power will be taken up with relation to 
planning and with relation to power distri- 
bution through democratic or diaatorial 
forms. At this point* aU we need to stress is 
that since power in some amount will always 
be present — in view of the very nature of 
man in society — a crucial problem will 
always be who has it, that is, how it is dis- 
tributed. This is the constant challenge 
everywhere but one which is particularly 
pertinent in our modem machine-made 
world. 

Aims of sodsd control. The basic pur- 
poses of control are to bring about con- 
formity, solidarity, and continuity of a par- 
ticular group, community, or larger society. 
This may involve balancing of powers among 
contending or social units. It may have to 
do with means of alleviating or preyeriting 
individual and group disorganization. It 
ccmcems the control of deviant individuals 
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who threaten solidarity and continuity. And 
it always deals with the potential or actual 
threat of the exploitation of the larger body 
by some subgroup which develops out of 
conflict, competition, and dijfferentiation. 

To control behavior means to bring about 
tegular and recurrent aaions or responses. 
Such regulation makes possible the predic- 
tion of behavior. We can anticipate what 
an individual will do or what will be the 
punishment if he fails to do so. For ex- 
ample, a contract enables the parties thereto 
to know in advance what to expect and 
what each will do. There is no changing of 
intention j&om day to day, and the obliga- 
tion is binding for the time set. Personal 
whims may be permitted in intimate rela- 
tions, but they have no place in an estab- 
lished order. Furthermore, control, espe- 
cially by some overall power, makes for equi- 
librium between warring factions or groups 
by obliging them to accommodate them- 
selves to each other and to the needs and 
values of the larger society. Control also 
fosters solidarity and integration. So, too, 
the mechanians of control make possible 
continuity. They form a part of the culture 
which is passed along from generation to 
generation. Thus each generation gets a 
pattern of control which keeps the social 
order running smoothly. If each generation 
had to develop its own code, there would 
be waste of effort in friction. 

Yet, in a rapidly changing society like our 
own, this continuity'is di^rbed, with the 
result that new codes have to be <feveloped. 
New codes often come into ccxiflict with 
old ones. This makes for difficulty in for- 
mulating regulations in a rapidly dianging 
culture. New conditions demand new defi- 
nitions, and often behavior far outruns the 
forms of control. The growing sense of in- 
security, anonymity, impersonality, and dis- 
sociation in the individual in mass society is 
definitely related to the breakdown of the 
codes and rules of the more traditional social 
carder. 

Mean^ of social control. By means of 
centred u^e refer to the particular devices 
which are into play by those who 


have the power and who aim at some par- 
ticular objective.^ As we have noted, power 
may take the form of either overt force or 
manipulation of symbols. In view of this 
faa, we may think of control extending 
along a continuum from the most extreme 
use of force — imposition of death — to 
such verbal controls as flattery. Also, the 
means of control may be thought of as neg- 
ative or positive. Those which inflia pain 
or threaten to do so are negative; those 
which elicit and facilitate response by re- 
wards of some sort are positive. Moreover, 
both formal and informal controls may em- 
ploy a wide variety of means. Figure 75 
provides a graphic arrangement of the chief 
means of control ranging from linguistic 
and gestural to those which use overt force. 

FIGURE 75 

A Classification' of thb Chief Means of 
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Proise ond flattery; promises; louphlng with 
others; persuosion; propogondo; adver- 
N. tisiog; Indoctrination; bodges; insignia; 
honors; vorious other rewords. 
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toughing at others; sotire; 
V censure; commonds; 
\ threots to punish. 

. \ Censorship; fines; 



Chiefly 

symbolic 


Overt 

force 


Taking up the symbolic means of control 
first, it is well to recall that the great bulk 
of aU sexial interaction goes on in terms of 
words and gestures rather than at the bodily 
leyd of contact. At best, one can push and 
diove anotiier or withdraw from him; or 
strike^ bite, pinch, or kick hku; pc fondle, 

* A classic in this fidid is E. A. Rossj Social cof^h 
a summary of the foundations of order. New York: Ihe 
Mactmllan ^mpany, 1901.. S^;alsq 
Moans (dsociifl co^roL New Ycdk: Ai»>letpn-Qeataiy- 
CroltSi 1^.-' ^ 5 i ^ ^ M ^ ^ ' i 
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caress, and make love. But the range of in- 
teraction possible through talk and writing 
is enormous. The child soon learns that 
words are a substitute for overt control. In 
the field of social control, as we have limited 
it, children and adults also learn that verbal 
communication will turn the trick of group 
regulation without recourse to more direa 
coercive measures. Since words are condi- 
tioned to actions, in most cases it is easy 
enough to bring about the desired result in 
behavior by the verbal approach. Overt 
bodily action we reserve for extreme cases. 

So far as results go, the verbal method 
may be either negative and inhibitory, or 
positive and evocative. That is, some lan- 
guage appeals may be direaed toward stop- 
ping oncoming or anticipated behavior. 
Other language stimuli may facilitate action 
in the desired direction. From the stand- 
point of the recipient, pleasant and positive 
verbal methods are chiefly praise, flattery, 
suggestion and persuasion, some forms of 
education, slogans, and propaganda. Nega- 
tive means are gossip, satire, name-calling, 
threats, and commands. Let us examine the 
nature of these devices: . 

Praise is a sort of reward in words, especially 
firom upper to lower strata, and induces sodal 
amenability and conformity. Plattery is undue, 
exaggerated, and somewhat false praise, usu- 
ally set up for more ulterior purposes in deal- 
ing with others, especially those in an upper 
or superior social position. It appeals direcdy 
to the ego and is a particularly effective weapon 
in a culture dominated by individualism and 
desire for material goods. Yet flattery is effec- 
tive in any society where there are differences 
in status and where prestige plays a part in 
control. Indocfrinaficn, advertisings and prop’- 
agandas though often different in motive, all 
condition persons to aa along lines which they 
like or imagine they like. Individuals come to 
wanp.to do the acts suggested for them. Per- 
suatipn as^ a fprm of suggestion plays a part in 
aB three of the above as wdl as in other situa- 
tidhs. help* to define situations and 

lirnlt behav^ alofig de^raMe lines, ^og^ 

f^e vatfeai ^gnposts '^ch guide a group 

ii fsiiT , 


gible objects drawn from a limited supply. 
Rewards often represent getting something for 
nothing, as when an honest person does not 
expect a reward for returning a purse he has 
found. And rewards usually pass from those 
of superior status to those of inferior. Badges 
are external symbols conferred on officials or 
on members of a group to designate status and 
authority. They exercise a great influence 
upon the recipients and upon others with 
whom these recipients come in contact. 
Medals granted for meritorious action not 
only confer prestige but have a valuable con- 
trol effea on the recipient and vicariously on 
others. Other material symbols are uniforms 
and insignia. 

While some gossip may be innocuous, that 
which concerns social control is largely aitical 
in tone. Gossip helps to make myths and 
legends and is effective in formulating public 
opinion. 

Satires a combination of humor and aitical 
logic put in a sarcastic way, is a highly intel- 
lectual and hence distinctly limited means of 
control. It is a method of exposing the foibles 
and weaknesses of persons and making them 
squirm under the verbal lash. It is unpleasant, 
although the more genial satire may not sting 
deeply. Laughing at others has doubtless been 
one of the oldest methods of control. It be- 
speaks superiority and is highly effective since 
it tends to mark off and isolate the individual 
firom his fellows, a very effeaive means of 
control. If a person loses his sense of belong- 
ing to a group, of participating in common 
enterprises, even though he is not bodily re- 
move he feels lonesome, unattached, and 
insecure. Although usually only temporary, 
ridicule and laughter may have powerful 
effects. This sort of control if continued may 
induce a lasting sense of inferiority in the 
person subjeaed to it. 

Calling names or hurling epithets, especially 
at others whom one dislikes, is an old device 
of control. It is closely bound up with the 
still-prevalent notion that words have some 
peculiar magical power of their own to do 
damage to those upon whom they are cast.® 
To call names is an aid in giving the recipient 
a lower social status. Name-calling has the 
effect of declassifying a person. A **wop” or 
a '*red" is beneath us socially, A ''moron’’ is 

® See Kimball X^oung, Social -psychology s Ind ed., 
chapter 16, New York: Appleton-Ceutury-Grofts, 
1944, ft>r a review of the power of words over be- 
havto. 
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stupid, and a ' 'Bohemian" is wild in his con- 
duct. Calling names is a common device in 
propaganda against an opponent. 

Commands are a direa verbal form of order- 
ing and forbidding — the oldest means of 
negative control through words. The com- 
mand may be a positive order to do something 
or an inhibitory statement forbidding an 
aaion. Commands represent direct power. 
They have much more the sense of exterior 
authority than do satire, laughter at others, or 
calling names. In our society the most effec- 
tive commands in secondary groups are those 
issued by the church and the state. 

Threats are the most severe forms of verbal 
control. Yet to be fully effeaive they must 
be backed by physical force or the appearance 
of power to deny action. If the threat does 
not inhibit, then the person threatened must 
be made to suffer injury, pain, or punishment. 
Threats are distinctive carriers of emotion and 
accordingly have great potential power. Since 
the threat puts but two alternatives before the 
person threatened, there are only two ways out 
of the dilemma, and he must choose between 
them. Moreover, the threat loads the dice for 
the choice in the direction desired by the 
threatener. 

Qosely related to commands and threats is 
censorship. Censorship is complementary to 
propaganda. It is a restraint on the expression 
of opinion, whereas propaganda suggests 
opinion and action along predetermined lines. 
It is usually a command of someone in au- 
thority, often a representative of the state or 
the church, to stop the expression of fact or 
opinion. It is often physical in method, as in 
burning tabooed books, and in this sense it 
becomes an overt method of control. In fact, 
it may be conadered as the borderiine case 
between the use of external force and the 
symbolic controls. For the individual whose 
work is forbidden, censorship has all the 
effects of restraint of bodily motion. It usually 
sets up unpleasant and antagonistic attitudes. 

The method of overt action is the final ex- 
pression of control when no other way re- 
mains open. This means of control has his- 
torically been largely negative and r^tric- 
tive. It signifies that if the individual does 
not do as he is told, pain, suffering, and even 
death may be brought upon him. Such 
action is just what it says, forced and not 
voluntary. The general term for this nega- 


tive overt control is punishment. This in- 
cludes fines, imprisonment, whipping, mu- 
tilation, torture, banishment, and death.'* 

Control by gross overt action appears in 
both primary and secondary communities, 
although the state more and more reserves 
the right to inflia severe punishment upon 
the individual. Punishment is easy because 
it relieves the punishers of responsibility for 
a system which makes such control neces- 
sary. 

The fact that punishment is so easy is no 
reason to believe it is socially entirely effec- 
tive. There is a traditional belief that pun- 
ishment reforms the aiminal or recalcitrant 
person and deters others who know of it 
from wrongdoing. Such an idea is so deeply 
embedded in our culture that it will take a 
long time to change it. There is consider- 
able evidence, however, that the most effec- 
tive method of reform is not punishment 
but, rather, the treatment of the recalcitrant 
as a socially ill person who needs recondi- 
tioning along positive and pleasant lines. 
The whole development of education, prop- 
aganda, advertising, and other social medb- 
ods of control runs counter to the ''Thou- 
shalt-not’* devices of punitive justice. The 
former are positive. They build up habits 
and attitudes along desirable lines. They 
make unnecessary the fear of wrongdoing, 
since one is reconditioned to actions whidi 
are required and which by their nature pre- 
vent the expression of contrary or negative 
responses. 

Internalizatioa of controls. What we 
have just said about the importance of 
positive as contrasted to negative forms of 
control leads to a consideration of the rela- 
tion of the person to the various means of 
social control with respea to which he is 
expected to conform. To be effective at all, 
control systems must have their counterpart 
in the individual's moral ^deas, attitudes, 
and values. In fact, in discussing socializa- 
tion we pointed out how these latter 

^ Lomley, of. ciP.y adds war, but this complicates 
the whole t«x)bleni by drawiag upon a ratfier wide 
range of other factors; so we shall omit it althou^, 
true enough, warfare may be a method cff punishmg 
aootl^ naticm. See chapter Z4. 
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develop and become internalized in the' 
personality. (See chapter 9, pages 124-126, 
130-132.) Let us explore further certain 
aspeas of this moral training. In keeping 
with current social psychology we may 
posit two fundamental internal patterns 
which have to do with social control. These 
are sense of guilt and sense of shame. Both 
of these, of course, must be understood 
within the cultural framework in which 
they operate. 

Guilt feelings consist in an internalized 
habit of punishing one*s self for infraaion 
of a code, moral and/or legal. In popular 
speech we call this one’s conscience, and 
there is nothing mysterious about its opera- 
tion. It is a set of attitudes and values 
which may be applied to check one’s self 
before committing an overt act which is 
against the code, or serve to punish one 
after such an act has been committed. 

The development of the conscience is 
also dear. Through the mechanism of 
identification, assodated with learning the 
codes of conduct and of being aaually 
punished at the hands of a parent, teacher, 
or other person, the child comes to play 
the role of the other with reference to 
various impulses and acts of his own which 
he has been taught to regard as immoral or 
illegal. That is, as in other phases of build- 
ing a self, he learns to talk and to respond 
to himself as other persons have talked and 
responded to him. In faa where there is 
complete internalization, a show of external 
authority is hardly necessary. The parent, 
preacher, and policeman are replaced by 
their surrogates of moral and legal prindples 
and aaions. When thoroughly inculcated, 
the latter serve to keep the individual in 
line or to punish him when he departs 
from the code. 

Internally the commission of an aa con- 
trary to the code leads to regret, sense of 
wrong-doing accompanied by anxiety, and 
often to a resolve not to do such a thing 
again. With respect to the object of our 
immoral or ill^^ aa, be it peison or group, 
one tries to make amends by apology, gift, 
^rvice, ^or ©thd penitentM aa. But tJie 
bMc ftniction of a ^strong coii^enGe, Of 
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course, is to so antidpate the consequences 
to others and to ourselves of an aa against 
the code that we inhibit ourselves from 
ever doing it. In short, the capadty to 
inhibit is the core of consdence. 

In contrast to guilt, shame consists in an 
internalized pattern the aim of which is to 
preserve one’s status. A child learns from 
parents and others by identification and 
from their aaions toward him to avoid 
doing things which will cause him to lose 
face or sodal position. Shame operates, 
then, in those situations where failure to 
live up to an expeaed role and status brings 
deprivation of such role and status at the 
hands of others. In sodeties where there is 
a strong family or other group solidarity, 
not only one’s own role and status but those 
of the group members may be affected by 
one’s shameful aaion. Under our more 
individualistic system shame tends to be 
more ego-direaed although family and 
other group expeaancy also plays a part, 
as when we say ’*we let others down” in 
doing something shameful. But the chief 
focus with us is the individual’s personal 
standing in a hierarchy of status. 

In general, people in Christian sodeties 
are conditioned to moral codes which make 
use of both guilt and shame, but espedally 
the former. In contrast, the Japanese 
moral control centers chiefly around ^ame. 
There guilt feelings, if at all present, play a 
minor part in condua. But shame looms 
large as a public control device. Its powej: 
is shown in the faa that a Japanese 
soldier who is made a prisoner of war 
is traditionally considered by his family to 
be dead. The picture on page 548 demon- 
strates somewhat literally the place of face- 
saving in Japan. Here the man in question 
feels that he has lost status as a result of 
falling into the hands of the law. 

Forms and Agencies in the 
Distribution of Controls 

In the last analysis the community or sod- 
ety, large or small, has the coerdve force 
which is basic to all sodal control. But the 
distnbuticm of such power varies with the 
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instruments and values whidi a given cul- 
ture provides. In this section we dball 
examine the broad division of forms and 
agencies through which control flows, in 
our own society particularly. 

Informal and formal controls. We have 
already noted that sodal control may be 
either informal or formal. The first is illus- 
trated by conventions, the mores, and public 
Opinion. The formal controls are those 
wcffked out by the ^te dirough law and ad- 
ministrative devices or those consciously de- 


vdoped within organizations themselves, 
or between br among organizations to 
regulate their relations. 

Many of sodety^s informal patterns of 
control are undoulxedly hit upon more or 
less by trial-and-error to meet particular dt- 
uaticuis. Moreov^, they are often formu- 
lated imconsdously and are ^ot always crm- 
ds^t with each other. Mankind has be^ 
dow and late in trying: to P^e its 
social c^der It W9uld bf a 

take tq inaagi04 diatiafl ^jthe 
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quently the informal controls are the product 
of deliberate or conscious decision, though 
perhaps in contradistinaion to others al- 
ready in vogue. The most important in- 
formal controls in a community are the 
moral codes and ideals, the religious con- 
victions, public sentiment or opinion, artis- 
tic standards, and the general state of en- 
lightenment. 

The patterns of social control, like other 
items in the folkways, are slow to change. 
But as society became more complex 
through division of groupings and due to 
cultural growth, the informal agencies of 
control no longer sufficed. In faa, long 
before the modern age man developed more 
formal agencies of control. 

When standardized codes of conduct are 
set down to be managed by special groups 
and passed on from generation to genera- 
tion by special agencies, we have the begin- 
ning of formal control. In the rise of the 
political state, formal law-making and the 
invention of writing, which made possible 
the keeping of records and the preservation 
of codes, were especially important. In a 
modem, complex, social-economic society 
we could not get along without the formal- 
ized controls, because the personal, intimate 
relations have largely been replaced by more 
impersonal and indirea contacts. For ex- 
ample, in the primary community barter and 
direa dealing in produce were possible. To- 
day, in an intricate economic organization 
such relations are possible only in a limited 
way, and all sorts of controls have been 
evolved to meet the needs of buyers and 
sellers, of producers and consumers, of mer- 
chants, bankers, shippers, manufacturers, 
farmers, and others who have a part in the 
complex web of economic life. 

It must be borne in mind that formal and 
informal aq>ects of control are intertwined. 
In respect to the 0 K>re loc^y organized 
features of community life and in relaticKi to 
the amorphoi^ publte of our day, the in- 
fotmd tends to outwei|^ the formal But 
In the ttore highly in^hmionalized grouf^ 
althoh^ the is mop 

the^ i 
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discussed elsewhere. Here we shall review 
only some of the important regulations of 
the state, the economic system, the profes- 
sions. We shall close widi a discussion of 
the place of public opinion in the modem 
world. 

State control. The political state is the 
dominant overall organization today. 
Through its exercise of sovereignty it is su- 
preme in its coercive power. The lau^ is 
laid down in order to maintain or establish 
the rights, duties, and liberties of the mem- 
bers of the state. Rights imply a two-sided 
relationship in which one person owes the 
other a duty and the other person benefits 
thereby. C^e chapter 25.) A person has 
rights only insofar as others have duties to- 
ward him. One’s rights ^t the limits upon 
other people’s liberties. Freedom and re- 
sponsibility always go together. 

Yet liberty implies more than mere ab- 
sence of duty. If other people are free to 
interfere, a person’s liberty may be useless. 
Liberty, to be of benefit, must be protected 
by rights to noninterference from others. 
The common man usually does not dis- 
tinguish between ’Tights” and ’’liberties.” 
In fact, the proteaed liberties are what he 
means by rights — often called ’’natural 
rights.” Liberties or rights, then, have a 
counterpart in duties or responsibilities. To 
talk of ’’personal libmies” and of ’’inalien- 
able rights” as if they existed in a vacuum is 
to talk nonsense. Without some sort of 
social protection, that is, potential power, 
such ’’saaed” liberties and rights are worth- 
less. There are no ’’natural laws” of eco- 
nomic behavior which protea private prop- 
erty or make free competition or individual 
initiative operate outside cultural norms. 
Man has inherited no political rights through 
die genes. These are cultural products. So 
fer as demoaatic societies go, there is a 
general consensus — that means willingness 
to exot power to protea — providing for 
freedom of speech, inquiry, and assemblage, 
for occupational or residential mobility, free 
puhMc education, the right to vote, to a 
wdt of habeas corpus and trial by jury, to 
prote^tk^ of life and property, for the 
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maintenance of health, and for a reasonable 
equality of opportunity in the straggle for 
ejostence. But these matters represent cul- 
tural gains, not divine favor, and they may 
be lost or extended depending on the course 
of human events. Hence it should be clear, 
as J. M. Qark says, that '"inalienable rights*’ 
are actually ""a very complex structure of 
regulations, and that they are matters of 
degree, with shifting boundary lines be- 
tween what can be alienated and what can- 
not.** 5 

Against the background of these recip- 
rocal relations the law tells people what they 
must do and what they must not do. This sets 
the limits of what they may do. It fixes the 
direction of behavior along stable and pre- 
dictable lines, thus serving an essential pur- 
pose of social control. 

In theory the law is general in its applica- 
tion. It is not supposed to play favorites. 
It is not a special aa for the benefit or in- 
jury of one person or special group. Its 
functions are as follows: CO make known 
the will of the sovereign power no matter 
how distributed; C^) to enforce this will 
upon the citizens in the name of the whole 
state; (3) to puni^ infringements without 
regard to special interests of persons; and 
(4) to supplement with the aid of compul- 
sion the i^ormal controls of the community 
when needed. 

In this country the political state expresses 
itself in legal form through four channels: 
the constitutional cx basic law, the statute 
law made by kgidative bodies, through 
court-gmade or case law growing out of judi- 
cial decisions, and by quasi-legal adminis- 
trative regulations. For tibe most part, the 
control fiinctions of the state have to'^do 
with providing police and military protec- 
tion for its citizens, regulating various as- 
pects of its economic life, and providing for 
the general welfare. Various aspects of tiiese 
functions were discussed in chapter 23. 
There we also indicated the gradual shifi: 
firom the negative punitive function of the 
state to a po^tive, preventive place in our 
society. In this change the law has, of 

^ J. M, Cark,' Social control of Imsiness, p. 107. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. 


course, followed alterations in the larger 
culture and especially in the mores and pub- 
lic sentiments of the masses and classes 
within the nation-state. 

It is interesting to note that two very 
vague legal concepts, *'due process** and 
"police power,** have been invoked as con- 
venient rationalizations for some of our 
most important new regulations. In- our 
American jurisprudence all powers not dele- 
gated specifically to the federal government 
are reserved to the separate states and to the 
people. The Fifth Amendment provides 
that no person shall be "deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law,** and the Fourteenth Amendment ex- 
tends this to: "nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law.** Since property and 
liberty are but bundles of rights and priv- 
ileges, any regulation is a form of depriva- 
tion of the same. The matter of regulation, 
therefore, comes down to the definition of 
"due process,*’ and this, in turn, rests upon 
the rather vague general concept of police 
power. 

No one has given a satisfactory definition 
of ""police power,** but it covers an imde- 
fined residue of legislative power of a re- 
strictive sort so far as it is permitted in the 
Bill of Rights. In actual practice it means 
whatever the courts decide to permit the 
states to do in limiting individual action and 
property rights. It is a flexible concept 
which permits changes in public opinion 
and the mores to enaoach upon the slower- 
moving law through legislation and through 
juridical precedent. These devices for cor- 
relating the wider public concern for "social 
legislation*’ with ihe older legal firamework 
are basic to the interference of the state in 
pivate business and industry and for all 
sorts of legislation dealing with an eqiially 
vague and loosely defined area called general 
welfare. 

To see these matters in the larger per- 
spective of social control, let us note briefly 
some of the legal measures which have been 
applied to property and profits, to labor and 
employment problems, to natural resources, 
and to communitg^ wefl-being^ i 
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(1) In matters regarding property and 
profits, aside from the age-long proteaion of 
property rights and the enforcement of con- 
tracts, the state has attempted to control com- 
petition, made rules for corporations, espe- 
cially public utilities, insurance companies, and 
giant organizations; it has regulated or abol- 
ished monopolies and has concerned itself 
with monetary matters, notably in times of 
periodic business depression. Through its 
taxing power the state not only pays for its 
services but acts to redistribute wealth gen- 
erally. One of the crucial problems of the 
United States is the struggle between the giant 
corporation and monopoly and the small- 
business enterprise. Just what part the state 
will play in the future in regulating or manag- 
ing the economic system depends on a variety 
of conditions. Certainly the state will have a 
larger part than it has had in the past, if present 
trends continue. As we know from other 
countries, under socialism the state extends 
regulatory and management controls over 
wider and wider areas of a nation’s economy, 
as in Britain, or becomes itself the only own- 
ing and operating agency, as in Soviet Russia.® 

(2) Where labor unions have attempted on 
their own initiative to force better bargains 
from the employers and, fading this, have re- 
sorted to strikes and violence, the state has 
come in to protect property and to maintain 
peace and order in the community. The legal 
right to strike may not be recognized, but the 
state has gone far in some instances in per- 
mitting peaceful picketing and demonstra- 
tions of force on the part of labor. Likewise, 
the state at times has set up arbitration boards 
to settle labor-employer disputes. But it was 
the New Deal era which gave American labor 
its greatest political — that is, governmental 
— support. Some aspects of recent labor 
legislation were discussed in chapter 23. So, 
too, we noted the extension of benefits through 
the social-security measures. We also pointed 
out the high costs of these both in money and 
in bureaucratic controls. 

(3) The state has also concerned itself with 
conservation of natural resources of timber, 
coal, oil, and water power as they have become 
public problems. The earlier theory of un- 
limited freedom of private exploitation of 
these resources has broken down in the face of 

® For an encyclopedic review of govarmnent con- 
trol of bnoness, see H. 0. Koontz, Govmtmmt cmwol 
of Boston; Houston Mpia Company, 
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a growing public recognition of general com- 
munity rights to the benefits of these resources 
of nature, which men did not create with their 
own labor. 

(4) So, too, in the broad area of general 
welfare the government has constantly as- 
sumed additional powers. At an early date 
the post-ofEce service, certain regulations of 
commerce, and of public health through water 
supply and sewage and waste disposals were 
accepted as righr and proper state functions. 
Urbanization and other effects of the Indus- 
trial Revolution have made necessary continu- 
ous extension of governmental controls and 
services. Not only has government taken 
cognizance of matters of public health but the 
very definition of public health has been 
steadily expanding until many former distinc- 
tions between the care of the ill at private 
expense and the responsibility of public agen- 
cies in this matter have disappeared. The 
whole definition of public responsibility is 
changing. 

The exploitation of the ultimate consumer, 
so easy in urban society and in an era of mass 
production and national advertising, led in 
time to public demands that regulations be 
made to protect the retail buyers from prac- 
tices injurious to health and from exorbitant 
costs. There had long been regulations as to 
weights and measures to insure honest dealing. 
But when the consumer had no way of judg- 
ing what goes into a product, need of other 
regulations arose. Some of these controls we 
noted in chapter 22. So, too, there are many 
laws regarding the production and processing 
of foods. 

Other regulations to protea the consumer 
have also been developed under the general 
police power through agencies such as the 
Bureau of Standards, the United States Public 
Health Service, the Bureau of Chemistry, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue (control of nar- 
cotics), the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Qvil Aeronautics Board, the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Federal Communications 
Commission, and others. The separate states, 
of course, have laws and various boards and 
commissions regulating the production and 
distribution of milk, meat, and many other 
consumer goods as well as public health, 
public utilities, and correaional and educa- 
tional institutions. 

In addition to all these, the various controls 
over competition and monopoly with reference 
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to public utility rates were aimed, in part, 
at benefiting the consumer. In periods of 
crisis, like a war or a severe depression, the 
state has not hesitated to fix prices and to prO' 
mote programs of co-operative production 
and purchase. There is really little limit to 
what the state may do to and for the economic 
system once such a method of control gets 
embedded in the culture. 

So, too, the state long since took over con- 
trol of education in large parr, and from the 
formal school it has spread its work to general 
public-information services of immense scope 
and volume. It is obvious that the control of 
education is easily extended to take in every 
aspect of enlightenment, propaganda, and. 
indoctrination. 

Gosely related to this is the growing control 
of various media of mass communication, not 
only as to means of transmission but regard- 
ing the content. Operating under general 
police powers, the government has long ex- 
ercised censorship rights over the mails. This 
gives it the power to suppress the publication 
of printed material which the courts con- 
sider immoral or subversive. Just what is 
defined as '‘immoral’* or “subversive,** of 
course, depends not only on the law but on 
public sentiment of a given time and place. 
With the coming of the motion picture, the 
radio, and television there has been a further 
extension of state control in one form or an- 
other. The motion-picture regulations are of 
state and municipal origin. Certain aspects of 
the radio and television are in federal hands, 
and the control to date has been chiefly 
through the power of licaising.’^ 

Where authoritarianism is in the saddle, 
govemmedtal censorship may practically elim- 
inate what we a>nsider basic civil rights. The 
oflSidal taboo on whatever art, drama, fiction, 
or science those in power do not want pro- 
vides a firm control on communication. This 
is particularly evident in Soviet Russia. 

Finally, a word may be said about govern- 
mental control in the coming Atomic Age. 
Certainly, in time of war, controls will be more 
complete and perhaps more rigid than any- 
thing people in democracies have dreamed of. 

^ Oa the whole problem of regulating mass com- 
munication, see the repon of the Commissirm on 
Freedom of the Press, A emd ns^mstbU pgss^ 
Chicago: University (k Chicago Press, 1947; also, 
Zechariah Chaiee, Jr., Gevemmeat and mass corn'' 
imamaHms^ Chicago: tfniversity of Chicago Press, 
1947- 


This will apply to industry, labor, and every 
aspea of daily life. But even in peacetime, the 
Atomic Age may see great changes in the na- 
ture and extent of formal, governmental regu- 
lations on conduct. Such controls not only 
bear on matters of military security with 
respect to atomic and other highly lethal 
weapons but may well have to do with all 
kinds of regulations respecting safe and bene- 
ficial use of atomic power. 

Controls within economic groups. The 
laws of the state by no means exhaust all 
phases of control having to do with our 
productive system. All sorts of formal and 
informal regulations grow up among busi- 
nessmen as to wages, prices, hours of open- 
ing and closing, as to standards of merchan- 
dise, and as to other practices. The trade 
association is but one institutional expres- 
sion of these developments. There are liter- 
ally hundreds of these in the country. 

A trade association has been defined as “a 
co-operative organization of businessmen en- 
gaged in a particular trade or industry for the 
purpose of proteaing and promoting their 
mutual interests, and for the purpose of in- 
creasing the profits of its members, and of im- 
proving their service to the public.*’ ® These 
associations are not to be confused with 
broader, more general organizations of indi- 
viduals and corporations, such as the National 
Association of Manufacturers, National Metal 
Trades Association, American Foreign Export 
Association, or chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, or merchants* exchanges. Trade as- 
sociations are concerned with the production 
and sale of particular trade or industrial 
jE«x>ducts. 

Such organizations, although selfish in 
purpose, have learned that the consumer 
cannot be ignored. This is why the final, 
third phrase ‘'of improving their service to 
the public** is in the above definition. In 
the old days of indifference to the rights 
of the public, such rationalization would 
scarcely have been added. 

The txade* org^zattoas a&n to <X)nt£Ol 
the qudity 6f the goods — a function which 

* From J. H. Fotb, Thwfe associaiiiins: ^hfnr^ servim 
to industry^ p. 5. New 

By ; 
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requires a certain amount of education, 
propaganda, and even discipline applied to 
member organizations. The means of doing 
this are many, such as agreements on grad- 
ing of products and on standards of pro- 
duction, and insistence on honest labels 
and trade marks. So, too, commercial 
voluntary arbitration among firms has be- 
come rather widespread, and many of the 
agreements so entered into are binding in 
law. 

These methods simply represent efforts on 
the part of business itself to eliminate fric- 
tion among competitors, to build up a sense 
of solidarity in the special-interest group, 
and to try to convince the consumer that 
they are dealing fairly with him. Another 
type of informal but effective control of 
business has arisen in some American cities 
through a linking of powerful racketeers, 
corrupt politicians, and certain business in- 
terests. Organized criminal gangs have ex- 
ploited the idea of the trade association. For 
example, for a fat fee these gangs use the 
taaics of threats and violence to protect 
dealers from outside competition. Organ- 
ized criminal gangs have also at times con- 
trolled labor unions in the same manner. 

Aside from the more specific organiza- 
tions designed to handle problems of con- 
trol, a number of organizations of business- 
men help to stimulate public good will to- 
ward business and hope to improve the con- 
duct of business and professional men 
among themselves. The various associa- 
tions of commerce do this. Moreover, the 
International Rotary, Kiwanis, lions. Op- 
timists, Exchange, and like organizations, 
although primarily reaeational in nature, 
also assist in fostering the business ethos. 

As we have already noted, all control rests 
upon the consensus of and acceptance by 
the masses of the rules of the game. The 
latent power of the masses to resist controls 
which they do not approve Os a well-known 
Story m history. Ordinarily in a mare? or 
slowly chan^g society the 
mores and law aref reasonably welliinte;^:ated 
tOidlejsifnatioi;^ demanding coi»oh. In a 
in transition, like ,our f the old 
mtiea and^iold At ihe netir 


cases, and critical public opinion and discus- 
sion come to be more and more important. 
New techniques of control are suggested 
and tried. Often chaos develops for a time 
because of the divergence of advice and 
praaice. 

Special-interest groups resent the wider 
community discussion of their economic be- 
havior. Yet these very groups are in the 
end dependent upon the wider community 
to buy their goods. During the last quarter 
of the 19th century some public-utility com- 
panies, especially the railroads, expressed the 
’*public-be-damned” attitude, but in the 
end they have had to accept public control. 
Today many utilities are using every device 
of advertising, education, and propaganda 
to undo the antagonism set up in the public 
by the earlier exploitative, individualistic 
practices. 

So, too, the proprietary interests encour- 
age the social myth of upward mobility of 
the successful businessman. They like the 
stories of the great heroes of modern finance 
and resent any efforts to '^debunk*' them. 
So, too, in the face of spreading socialism, 
they make renewed efforts '*to sell’' the 
public at home and abroad on the virtues 
of the ‘Tree-enterprise” system. They refer 
to the extension of state controls over the 
country’s economy as “creeping socialism,” 
It is apparent that the changing relations of 
the political and economic orders will in- 
volve considerable shift in the distribution 
of power. 

As another evidence of the awareness of 
business interests to the larger public, men- 
tion must be made of the self-imposed cen- 
sorship which motion-picture producers, 
radio broadcasting stations, and publishers 
practice.® There have been a number of 
cases of loss of contract by entertainers who 
said things over the radio which either their 
sponsors or the broadcasting-company offi- 
cials did not approve. In the early days of 
television there were occasional flurries of 
public concern over telecasting scantily 

® See, for instaDce, Ruth L^lis, Freedom of the 
movies^ Qiicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
This report, Mepared for the Commission of Free- 
dom of the Iress, contains an excellent summary of 
self-regulation in the motion-picture industry. 
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clad night-club entertainers or other ’‘in- 
decencies’* not approved by the *‘best’* 
circles. We shall very likely see both gov- 
ernmental and industry-determined regula- 
tion of the video as this form of mass com- 
munication is more widely diffused. 

Controls within labor groups. The most 
effective control of labor over itself is foimd 
in labor unions, which have developed 
codes of behavior providing for agreements 
with employers covering wage scales, stand- 
ard hours, and conditions of labor. Various 
regulations as to membership, dues, “scab- 
bing,” breaking strikes, and the like are de- 
veloped. In addition to these aU workers, 
union and nonunion, tend to build up cer- 
tain labor folkways, such as not working too 
hard on the job, soldiering, condemnation 
of the pace-setter, and many little “rights” 
and “privileges” which have clustered 
around certain occupations. When time- 
study experts, who would further mechanize 
industry, try to alter these folkways, they 
often encounter unexpeaed resistance on 
the part of the workers.^® 

In more primary economic groups where 
the individual had rather direct control over 
his produa, the right to work was never 
questioned. Today, where the cycles of bad 
times and good times interfere with employ- 
ment, where others own the machines and 
market the product, an individual worker’s 
“right” to a job is taxhcr difficult to defend. 
For the mo^ part, it cannot be protected 
except by a strike or otho: coercion, show- 
ing that it is not yet universally accepted or 
protected by legal means. 

All this means that labor would modify 
the thesis of free competidon and the doc- 
trine of commodity aipply and demand as 
to wages. The worker is coming to look 
upon a good living wage as a moml right or 
privilege, which the community itself must 
help him to secure. While the legal sanc- 
tion to diis view has come but slowly, the 
force of public sentiment is in many places 
gradually being mobilized in favor of some 

this topic, see F. J. Roethlisberger and 
W. J. Dickson, and the werher, Gim- 

bridge: Harvard University Press, 1939 . 
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arrangement which will prevent the social 
and individual losses which come from 
seasonal and other cyclical periods of un- 
employment. 

The mores and public opinion of the 
wider community also effectively control 
the activities of labor in other ways. While 
laboring people may develop a great deal of 
sympathy for particular labor groups, there 
are many lines of cleavage among laborers 
themselves. Unskilled, unorganized la- 
borers are the object of scorn on the part of 
union men. The higher- wage groups gen- 
erally look down upon those in the lower 
brackets of income. In this situation labor 
develops little class consciousness in the 
Marxian sense. (See chapter 28 .) As a re- 
sult, there is not always the outside support 
by other workers of the strike, sabotage, or 
threat of coercion on the part of particular 
workers against their employers. Often 
other laborers turn against their fellows, 
sometimes going so far as to attempt to 
break the strike. It is against these prac- 
tices, in part, that industrial unionism 
organizes. 

The great middle class in this country — 
the small shopkeepers, the salaried workers, 
and the farmers — while divided into cross- 
currents of opinion on various public ques- 
tions, play an effective part through public 
opinion in determining the outcome of con- 
flicts between industrial laborers and em- 
ployers. This illustrates an important point 
in the relation of the wider secondary com- 
munity to conflict between special-interest 
groups. It is highly important that informa- 
tion and interpretation from both sides 
reach this wider public. For this reason ade- 
quate co m munity control needs a further 
control, that of seeing that the media of 
communication are free from domination 
by certain special interests at the expense of 
others. 

Social control of the professions. By 
professions we mean those highly trained 
experts who rendo: services for fees or sal- 
aries rather than depend on profits with the 
risks which must go with business enterprise, 
llie professions, in other words^ represent 
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high degrees of specialized roles which give 
a common training, discipline, standpoint, 
and value system to a group. As an organ- 
ized body such specialists as doctors, lawyers, 
and engineers become a differentiated guild 
with many of the characteristics of a distinct 
class. In our complex society the mass de- 
pendence on the expert is such that he is in 
a particularly strong position of power. Yet 
the professions are subjea to state regula- 
tions, to many sets of rules laid down by 
themselves, and to the pressures of public 
opinion and the community mores. 

The legal controls take the form of re- 
quiring minima of training, licenses to per- 
form, and certain special regulations regard- 
ing their technical roles. Of more interest to 
us is the variety of regulations which such 
groups impose on themselves. 

The medical profession is one of the oldest 
and has developed its rules more thoroughly 
than any other in our society. Ordinarily 
these codes deal with: (1) things or acts one 
must do; (2) things or acts one must not do; 
and (3) things or aas which carry some posi- 
tive merit but which are not required. Some 
of these have to do with relations to fellow 
members, some with relations to other groups 
or to the community. Thus, the present code 
of the American Medical Association is di- 
vided into three headings: duties of physicians 
to their patients, duties to other physicians and 
to the profession at large, and duties to the 
public. 

Since about 1930 there has arisen a sharp 
conflia between the American Medical 
Association and the advocates of plans to 
“socialize” medicine by such devices as 
regulating fees, providing for low-cost 
health insurance, and estatdishing clinics 
and other medical services for people of low 
income. The Association has begun to 
modify its age-long opposition to this sort 
of governmental control of its functions, 
^d in time we may witness new forms of 
legal regulation of this profession, so long 
dominated by an individualistic point of 
view. 

liiwyejs have no such strong sense of 
solidarity as have medical men. Relative to 
fyt fcwo: of them belong to 


the bar associations, local or national. But 
they have attempted to set up codes cover- 
ing such items as condua of cases, currying 
favor with juries, suppressing faas, conceal- 
ing wimesses favorable to a defendant whom 
an opposing lawyer is prosecuting, and in- 
dulging in intimidation, fraud, or chicanery. 
The lawyer is not to refuse to help clients 
even though fees are not forthcoming. 

Both in medicine and in law the problem, 
so far as fellow members go, is to steer such 
a course between undue rivalry and compe- 
tition and undue solidarity as will not de- 
stroy individual initiative and ambition. 

Tlie slight professionalization of teachers 
and the weakness of their we-group solidar- 
ity have already been discussed. (See chap- 
ter 19.) They, like other white-collar work- 
ers, thoroughly identify themselves with 
their middle- and upper-class employers. 
Only gradually through teachers’ unions 
are teachers identifying themselves with the 
skilled and unskilled workers. 

One phase of professional ethics linked 
closely with advanced teaching must be 
mentioned. This pertains to the ethics of 
scientific research. The scientific search for 
facts and for truth is bound up so thoroughly 
with logical method that anything but the 
highest form of honesty is intolerable. A 
grave ethical question arises, however, when 
we come to the matter of the application of 
scientific findings. Men in applying science 
have occasionally perverted ^e frets and the 
truth for gain or to suit the purposes of the 
state. For this reason there is a strong senti- 
ment among research workers that the high- 
est form of research must be carried on with- 
out any notion of application at the mo- 
ment lest economic or political motives and 
the desire for personal prestige influence the 
facts, their interpretation, and their applica- 
tion. There is a growing threat to science, 
in fra, in any drift toward diaatorship, be 
it economic or political. 

It is in this conneaion that another prob- 
lem of ethical condua on the part of en- 
gineers^ accountants, architects, and other 
technically trained persons may be raised. 
Since these men who are trained in science 
sell their services directly to businessmen 
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for a fee, the whole matter of their integrity 
is at stake. Their honesty as to faa finding 
may not be questioned, although their em- 
ployers may suppress or pervert their find- 
ings as they will. But they do face the 
temptation to misinterpret faas for a con- 
sideration, or to be secretly employed by 
competitors, or to accept commissions &om 
dealers in materials. Also, where govern- 
mental agencies come into play there may 
arise temptation to follow a * Tarty’ ' line 
rather than one diaated by objective facts. 

However, most engineers are so closely 
tied to private industry that they fail to see 
their larger civic relation to the whole social 
structure. They have allied themselves very 
directly with the spirit of competition and 
capitalism.^^ Yet the trend toward socialism 
and state planning has begun to influence 
engineers, and we may expea to see con- 
siderable shift in their attitudes as govern- 
ment controls enter more and more into our 
productive system. 

The general mores and public opinion in- 
fluence the professions just as they affea 
business and labor groups. The doctrines of 
professional service are pretty thoroughly 
grounded in the mores, and when evidence 
accumulates that the doaor, the lawyer, the 
teacher, or the scientist goes in for money 
profits ahead of professional contributions, 
negative criticism may well have a deterrent 
effea on others in the profes^on, if not on 
the person criticized. 

Some other agencies of oxatroL Of tire 
various iimitudonal cxrntrols none is dider 
>r more respeaed in some quarters than 
eligion. Ihrou^ its ceremonials it regu- 
ates the condua of its mohbets; but, more 
ban that, it usually provides a moral foun- 
lation for much of their condua in the 
^rorld outside. In more primitive societies, 
1 faa, the religious life was intermixed with 
very other aspea of the culture: economic, 
imilial, reaeational, and communal. To- 
ay it occupies a much more segregated 

See Ihorstein Vehlen, TJk et^meers and the pice 
'Stem^ New York: The Viking Press, 1921; also, 

. F. Taeosch, Frcfessional and hmimss ethics^ New 
ork; Henry Holt & Company, 1926. 


place, and yet it tends to reflea the domi- 
nant values of the time and place. 

Religion gives a sanaion to various social 
practices and opposes others. In our capital- 
istic society it has tended for the most part 
to support private business and the eco- 
nomic competitive system. On the other 
hand, some more divergent Christian sects 
have opposed exploitation and have stood 
out against the special interests of economic 
groups. (See chapter 20.) 

Social control is not uninfluenced by the 
artistic standards and praaices of a people. 
Axt not only expresses the deep values and 
unconscious as well as conscious wishes of 
a society, but it also serves a control purpose 
as well. It provides ideals; it gives young 
and old pictures, music, fiction, drama, 
poems, sculpture, architecture that serve as 
symbols around which they can identify 
their own feelings, thoughts, and values. 
The importance of posters, fiaion, music, 
and other arts in inducing personal and na- 
tional morale in wartime is but a heightened 
instance of its continuing funaion in help- 
ing to regulate men’s lives. 

Qosely allied to art is the control value of 
the general state of public enlightenment. 
Just how important widespread knowledge 
may be in fostering control has been the 
subjea of serious debate. In democratic 
societies, however, it is given basic recogni- 
tion as a fundamental to everyday living. 

In mass society the role of the expert 
often segregates him from the larger every- 
day life around him. What the critics ask 
is rather. How important is general enlight- 
enment? Logic and the laboratory are not 
yet within the ken of the bulk of mankind; 
but in our society we have operated on the 
th^s that general education makes for 
sounder citizen particip^uion and pays divi- 
dends in our controls- Certainly the literacy 
of the masses has made them more suscep- 
tible to demagc^c propaganda, which 
would seam to some to be evidence that the 
mass of mankind is inculpable of straight 
thinking. Such a aitidsm is a challenge to 
democratic education which bas never fc^en 
fully met- Scho^ng mayToaei group 
udices, may thrbwits we^W on lim of ^ 
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special-interest groups, producing rational- 
izations for exploitation, or it may free the 
individual from too great attachment to 
any given special group, so that he can see 
the relation of the economic or other narrow 
organization to the wider good of the entire 
community. If we indoctrinate the indi- 
vidual with narrow class interests, we may 
lay the foundation for a sort of control very 
different from one based on educating him 
to see the whole society in an ethical frame- 
work. 

Yet if enlightenment merely means ana- 
lytical ability and a carping criticism of 
everything and everybody, it will not foster 
democratic participation in control making 
which its proponents have often expeaed. 
Along with analytical ability and informa- 
tion there must go some basic emotionalized 
values and ideals. Without these, little is 
gained by mere knowledge. Enlightenment 
does not mean complete absence of faith 
in deep and abiding values. Without 
the latter, society and culture would break 
apart. 

The form of social control is affected by 
various groups and institutions within the 
larger social framework. It is especially sus- 
ceptible to education, formal and informal; 
to religious ideology; and to the growing 
use of press, radio, and motion picture by 
the dominant business interests or by the 
political state, which, as in communist 
countries, may foster the view of the domi- 
nant party in power. In the light of this 
latent power over public opinion one may 
raise some doubts as to how effective the 
control of the wider community may be 
unless the latter sees to it — by legal or in- 
formal means — that the meiia of public 
opinion is untrammeled by special-interest 
grou|^, be they economic, political, or reli- 
gious in charaaer. 

These extralegal devices, like the in- 
formal ones, simply mean that the state 
alcaae cannot handle all die problems of 
social control. This faaor is ofteh for^ 
gotten by weU-ha^^g pec^^ who widi 
w force upon the political state? neces- 
' of attOmpdhg ^ ’ fofriis Of 
sbdy I Tids leads t^laatoUy imo 


the whole problem of the interrelations of 
morality, public opinion, the law, and the 
extralegal codes of control. 

Public opinion and social control. The 
enforcement of the mores, at least in pri- 
mary communities, is largely personal and 
direct. The law, in contrast, is assumed to 
be carried out only under fixed rules by stip- 
ulated authorities of the organized state. 
And extralegal codes and agreements are 
but an extension of the idea of formal con- 
trol working its way out among the various 
groups without interference by the state. 

In the light of these faas we may ask, 
Just what place has public opinion in con- 
trol? In order to answer this we must look 
briefly at the nature and frinction of public 
opinion. 

Opinion refers to the verbalized convic- 
tions which people express in reference to 
some social situation, person, program, or 
issue. Opinion is related to the fundamental 
attitudes, myths, legends, and ideas of a 
group or community. But opinion is not 
entirely identical widi habits and attitudes. 
It merely gives them a certain interaaional 
setting in terms of language; some opinions 
more closely reflect attitudes than others. 

. Public opinion refers to the discussion or 
talk about common social objects by mem- 
bers. of a community, leading to some gen- 
eral conviaion or consensus. In other 
words, it is opinion that is '‘published"’ or 
expressed in the market place, the forum, or 
wherever community members interaa. 
Where opinion in a community whole- 
heartedly supports some particular value or 
objea, we may, following E. A. Ross, speak 
of preponderant opinion or accepted senti- 
ment. For example, in European and Amer- 
ican society monogamy not only is estab- 
lished in the law but rests firmly upon pre- 
ponderant opinion. 

Public-opinion formation in our society 
has to do with the discussion among mem- 
bers of a community concerning issues upon 
which there is difference as well as agree- 
ment. It comes into play where the mores 
and the law do not cover a critical social sit- 
uation. So long as no aisis arises around 
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some practice or belief, preponderant opin- 
ion will support it. It is in a time of rapidly 
shifting habits and attitudes like the present 
that differences arise. Public opinion there- 
fore refers to the verbalization of these differ- 
ences in anticipation of changes in attitudes and 
habits. But it does not develop unless there 
is an accepted pattern in the culture which 
permits it. As we know it in Western so- 
ciety, public opinion is linked with other 
culture traits, such as suffrage, representative 
government, the Bill of Rights, and the 
whole culture of democracy. 

Public opinion really goes through a num- 
ber of stages: (l) the rise of an issue; (2) the 
initial discussion of this issue with particular 
reference to formulating various proposed so- 
lutions; (3) the further discussion, pro and 
con, of these proposals; and (4) the swing to 
one side or the other as evidenced by con- 
sensus and voting or other methods of regis- 
tering decisions such as straw ballots, peti- 
tions, and the like. The next stage would be 
that of overt action to carry out the projea; 
but this, strictly speaking, goes beyond opin- 
ion formation. In faa, active public opinion 
often ceases when the fourth stage is com- 
pleted. From then on the beliefs and convic- 
tions of people about an issue may easily be- 
come less aggressive. There remains a kind of 
pasave, spectator reaaion until an issue arises 
again. 

It is evident that whoever dominates the 
formation of beliefs and convictions may 
profoundly affect the changes in the law 
and the mores. Censorship and propaganda 
thus become the most powerful weapons in 
social control in mass society, diaraaerized 
as it is by specialization of work, impersonal 
relations, rapid transportation, and indirea 
communication over long distances. At 
their best, censorship and propaganda op- 
erate together. During World War I the 


various governments censored certain news 
and deliberately manufactured other news 
in its place in order to keep up the morale 
at home and, if possible, to break it down 
among the enemy nations. World War II 
was also marked by extensive propaganda 
and censorship as control devices.^^ 

Although in democratic, capitalistic so- 
cieties the moneyed groups often attempt 
to control the news and press interpreta- 
tions, they seldom do so completely. But 
employers and employees alike have not 
hesitated to inflia upon the wider com- 
munity propaganda directed to their own 
selfish aims. So, too, even governmental 
agencies have begun to employ propaganda 
for their own ends. The present-day means 
of mass impression, in fact, are not entirely 
conducive to sound opinions. It is too easy 
for those in control to modify and qualify 
the statement of events or interpretations 
thereof. As a result, the ordinary citizen is 
at considerable loss to know u^hat to think. 
This raises further serious questions for 
demoaacy. 

Under authoritarian systems generally, 
censorship and propaganda are a part of the 
whole educational and promotional pro- 
gram of the national state. These devices 
are highly important in securing public 
support. Wherever such complete control 
comes into operation, we cannot speak of 
public opinion in the sense of widespread 
and approved discussion and changing con- 
sensus. In such a system all opinion once 
formed is, at least officially, preponderant 
opinion; there is no freedom of speech or 
of the press. 

^ On the nature and function of wartime propa- 
ganda, see Kimball Young, Social pycholo^^ 2iid 
©i., chapter 21, New York: Appleton-CSitury- 
Oofts, 1944. More specifically on World War u, 
see Paul M. A. lineDarger, Psychological warfare, 
Washington, D. C.: Infantry Journal Press, 1948. 


Interpretative Summary 

1. Every society develops some forms of social control. 

2. These range from very simple and direct moral codes and restraints (the mores) to 
very elaborate and complex kinds of control found in modem law. 

3. The matter of control may be stated in terms of personal and social power: amounts, 
distribution in the population, aim as to its use, and the means fee making it effeedye. 
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4. The means of control range from the use of physical force to a variety of symbolic 
devices. 

5. The political state today represents the chief concentration of control and power. In 
earlier and other societies religious bodies have exercised the chief controls. 

6. Yet there are other areas where control comes into play; classes, professions, occupa- 
tions, and others. 

7. In mass society public sentiment and public opinion are important aspeas of power. 
Hence, whoever controls and manipulates public opinion may acquire great power. 
However, the sanaion of force will remain the ultimate one. 

Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 

A. Questions and Exercises 

1. Define social control. What is its relation to social power? 

2. What are the four important aspeas of control as a form of power? 

3. Name and illustrate the chief means of social control. "^S^ich are positive; which 
negative? In what situations do the former work best? In which, the latter? 

4. Distinguish between formal and informal means of control. Illustrate each. 

5. What are the main differences in the rise and scope of public opinion in a primary 
and in a secondary community? 

6. Why has propaganda become so important in modern society? 

7. Qte some recent forms of legal control of business which nm counter to the older 

notions of laissez-faire economics and mgged individualism. 

8. Upon what situations do private businesses build up their own codes? 

9. WTiat situations led to the rapid expansion of governmental controls after 1933? 

10. Why have lawyers not developed such a closely knit professional code as medical men? 

11. What are some impending changes in the public control of medicine? 

B. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

J. M. Clark, ''Government regulation of industry,” Encyclopedia of the social sciences, 1 : 122- 
129. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 

An analysis of the main features of state regulations of the economic order. 

Robert E. Cushman, ^‘Keep our press firee!”, Public Affairs Pamphlet, no. 123. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1946. 

A useful and handy compendium of the story of a free press and an able interpretation 
of the importance of such freedom today. 

Helen Everett, "Control, social,” Encyclopedia of the social sciences, op. cit., 1931, 4 : 344—349. 

A broad general treatment of the topic from the standpoint of institutional economics. 

Roscoe Pound, Social control throu^ law. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. 

One of America’s leading studaits of jurisprudence sets forth his theory of the place 
of law in modern society. 
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Every society is characterized by an inter- 
play of forces making for cultural stability 
and those making for change. Culture is 
never really static. Yet, for purposes of in- 
dicating broad differences, we say a culture 
is stable where a condition of equilibrium 
of patterns and processes is its most basic 
feature. In contrast, a culture marked by 
rather extensive alteration of its patterns and 
resulting disequilibrium is said to be a dy- 
namic one. Many nonliterate peoples, es- 
pecially those under conditions of isolation, 
probably remained relatively unchanged for 
long periods of time. Such were the Aus- 
tralian aborigines. Even under conditions 
of civilization, certain relatively complex 
cultures continued for long periods of time 
without experiencing any striking changes. 
Sudi was the situation in Egypt during some 
periods of its ancient history. On the other 
hand, our times are noted for their rapid 
change, espedaUy in technologies and other 
features of our material culture. Yet it 
would be a mistake to assume that the cul- 
ture of any society, large or small, is ever 
really completely stable and static. 

The bulk of tfds chapter will treat the na- 
ture of invention and diffudon as the chief 
processes making for cultural diange. As 
:o content, we center our mention chiefly 
>n contemporary culture.* The dodng sec- 
ion will discuss some of the implicadons of 

^ It is beyond the aim and scope of this hook to 
xamine the theories and empirical data on the j^-oc- 
sses of cultoral innoyatton as studied by anthro- 
ology. However, we shall have occasion to draw 
pon some of its ideas and findings. An excellent 
ad rather complete discussion of innovation and 
dtural change among nonliterates, with some 
lustrations, too, from civilized sodeties is found 
' A. L. Kroeber, Ajtfhrcpolo^y: tace^ kmguazey adtuny 
ychdogyy pehistoty, new rev. ed., e^Sially chap- 
rs 9^14 inc., New York: Harcouit, Brace & Com- 
iny, 1948. ^ also M. J. Herskovits, Man and bis 
VKs: tbs scknce sf culture antbrsfalsgyy chapcers 29, 

, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 194S. 


the widespread innovations of modern 
times. The relation of cultural change to 
progress and planning will be taken up in 
the next chapter. 

Factors Making for Invention 
and Discovery 

Culture is changed by two means: by in- 
vention or discovery of new cultural ele- 
ments within a given group or sodety and 
by the borrowing of traits and patterns from 
another group or society. Obviously neither 
mere invention nor borrowing induce im- 
portant cultural modification. Rather, it is 
the application of such elements that pro- 
duces change. For the most part, the effect 
of new items in cultural innovation is much 
the same whether these are the product of 
inventors and discoverers of a given society 
or are the result of diffusion from outside. 
Yet there are some interesting features of 
each process — invention and diflFusion — 
which we must examine. This section deals 
with the former, the next with the latter. 

In the face of man*s biosodal and psycho- 
logical foundation, die important factors in 
the building of culture are the historical an- 
tecedents of the particular sodety, the pres- 
ort state of readine^ to accept or reject cul- 
tural change, and the functional adapta- 
bility of die new traits in the light of the 
other two factors. Once a device for meet- 
ing a given need has been acquired, it is 
likely to persist and become the ground- 
work for subsequent changes. 

Invendon of culture. It is diflicult to draw 
a sharp distinction between discovery and 
inventioa. Tb& focnler represents an acci- 
dental or sought-for perception of rektions 
between elements in a given situation not 
previoudy recognized or tindeikocK^. In- 
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vention is a combination of known elements 
or devices into some new form. In a sense, 
discovery is fundamental to invention since 
man must have certain knowledge and skill 
regarding things, people, and situations be- 
fore he can put his knowledge and skill to 
work to produce something novel.^ Yet 
the discovery of new facts or relations may 
depend upon the invention of new methods 
of thinking or aaing. For our purpose 
the term invention will do both for the 
discovery of some fact or principle and 
for the creation of some new device or 
pattern. 

Since technology, due to material inven- 
tion, has made such a striking impression on 
the daily living of men in our time, uncrit- 
ical people imagine that invention applies 
only to mechanical devices. But inventions 
cover both material and nonmaterial phases 
of culture. The automobile and the tele- 
phone seem highly significant. But so, too, 
are the Australian ballot, intelligence test- 
ing, and chain-store merchandising. 

Invention may be classified into two 
sorts: empirical and planned. Until the 
rise of modern science die bulk of inventions 
were of the former sort. Empirical inven- 
tion grows largely out of trial-and-error at- 
tempts at improvement of some device al- 
ready at hand or upon accidental discovery 
of some technique. Science has now pro- 
vided us with the means of planning or di- 
reaing and even predicting many of our 
inventions. 

We may well ask. What stimulates inven- 
tiveness in the individual? The old proverb 
diat ‘^necessity is the mother of invention'* 
requires qualification. Recurrent need may 
or may not induce inventiveness. Primitive 
man needed means to reEeve pain and to 
counteract disease. And his magic was such 
a device, but only modem anesthetics and 
medicines have met these requirements suc- 
cessfully. Ihe long-continued use of old 
and inefective ways of doing things is 

^ Sefe H- S. Hatirkon, ‘'Evolution in matetial cul- 
ture,” of ths 0h 

Also, 


ample evidence that sheer necessity is not 
always the mother of efiScient invention.^ 
It is rather the cultural and social situation 
that makes invention possible. The exist- 
ence of sufficient leisure for calm and de- 
liberate examination of devices is important. 
An* element of curiosity must be present. 
Without doubt, **just monkeying around" 
with mechanical devices or ideas has brought 
about valuable new combinations. In trial- 
and-error invention, as in all hit-or-miss 
learning, accidental combinations are often 
signifiamt. The false combinations may 
even suggest correa solutions later. Musing 
or daydreaming is also important. Getting 
"hunches" or making guesses is as neces- 
sary, especially in the early phases, as actual 
manipulation of physical objeas or of social 
situations. 

Yet, neither pressing necessity nor mental 
reverie alone, or the two together, will fully 
account for invention. Such advances de- 
pend on the combination of particular ele- 
ments arising from two major faaors: cul- 
ture and the individual. These are closely 
interrelated, but for purposes of discussion 
we shall deal with (1} tiie general cultural 
base, (2) the values, attitudes toward inven- 
tion, and interest or run of attention, and 
(3) the place of special and high intellec- 
tual abilities. 

The cultural base. With reference to the 
effects upon culture and society, inventions 
and discoveries may be classed as primary or 
basic, and as secondary, derived, or "im- 
proving," as Ralph Linton calls them."* The 
former are illustrated by such obvious items 
as the discovery of the use of fire, the inven- 
tion of the phonetic alphabet, of the wheel, 
of the means of smelting iron ore, of the 
zero, negative numbers, calculus, and the 

* The truth is that very often, in the words of 
Thorstein Veblen, “Invention is the mother of 
necessity,” That is to say, once an invention has 
become accepted as a new element in a culture, it 
may set up wants or motives not previously present 
in said soci^y. The whole expansion of human 
needs under conditions of modem industry and mer- 
dianditing is evidence enough of this. See Harrison, 
op. eit.; al?o, Herskovits, op. ciP., pp. 496-498. 

* Ralph Linton, Th stu^ of many pp. 316-317. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1936. 
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discovery of ultra-violet rays. Secondary 
inventions are those which have to do with 
improving or modifying others. 

In order to survive, an invention must 
have some definite connection to the pre- 
existing culture. There is, in faa, a certain 
selective process going on at all times in 
reference to inventions in any society. If 
there are strong mental resistances against 
change, an invention may be dropped be- 
fore being tried out. If, on the other hand, 
a society is receptive to inventions, they 
may effea profound changes. So, too, the 
use of an invention in the total culture is 
important. The Greeks invented the steam 
engine but limited its use to religious rituals. 
Their culture was not ready for its applica- 
tion to modes of transportation or machine 
production. 

Both basic and improving inventions de- 
pend on the state of knowledge and skill in a 
given society. The cumulative effects of cul- 
ture are apparent — no matter whether the 
prior development has been due to invention 
on the spot or to diffusion into society from 
elsewhere. The lack of scientific knowledge 
and techniques with reference to invention is 
beautifully illustrated in the case of Leonardo 
da Vind (1452-1519). He was certainly in- 
tellectually capable of inventing a successful 
dying machine. In fact, he constructed some 
interesting models of airplanes. But they were 
aot workable because he lacked the necessary 
:ools of modem mathematics and mechanics. 
iTet as a painter Leonardo was one of the 
greatest masters of all time. So, too, his con- 
libutions to the study of human anatomy and 
o military techniques were important. For 
hese attainments there wore adequate cul- 
ural bases. Not only do inventors sometimes 
ick the mechanical principles or methods, but 
be essential materials may not be at hand, 
liis latter lack usually reflects cultural retarda- 
on in some related area of skill and knowl- 
dge. Hard steel could not be produced till 
attain alloys were developed, and hence the 
56 of powerful expletives in artillery fire was 
rid back. 

Present-day extensions of discovery and 
ventic«i depend upon the everJarger cul- 
ral base from which they emerge, upon 
ir cultural acceptance of inventions, and 


upon the stimulation of capitalistic enter- 
prise, which seeks to apply inventions and 
discoveries in order to make greater profits.® 
We cannot ignore the place of capitalism as 
a stimulant to both science and technology, 
though in recent decades such socialistic 
states as Russia have encouraged inventions 
in the name of the state and public welfare. 

Planned invention and science. Until 
the rise of modern science most inventions 
were of a hit-or-miss character. Science now 
provides us with a means of direaing and 
even predicting many new inventions. Yet 
this is not a simple matter of addition; one 
discovery or invention often has to wait on 
another. The photoelearic cell, long known 
to physics, was not perfected for practical 
use until the invention of a vacuum-tube 
amplifier. 

The planning of invention for larger 
needs of society has only begun. It was 
done in World War I in the designing and 
testing ofthe Liberty motor. Under govern- 
mental directive a number of engineers and 
other experts co-operated to develop a more 
satisfactory airplane engine. The develop- 
ment of the submarine detector during the 
same war was another case of necessity fol- 
lowed by planned and co-operative re- 
search. During World War II there was 
much more of this sort of thing. The most 
noticeable case was the so-called Manhattan 
Pro jea, out of which came the atomic bomb. 

Yet such planned invention is not merely 
the product of wartime needs. In agricul- 
ture there are any number of such illustra- 
tions, one of the most striking of recent 
times being the development of hybrid com, 
which has made possible an increased yield 
of nearly 30 per cent. This new corn was 
developed by controUing the process of pol- 
lination so as to secure vigor, uniformity, 
and other charaaeristics. So far most of our 
planned inventions have had to do with 
mechanical and biological problems. But 
we are also witnessing attempts at institu- 
tional invention as a phase of social-cul- 
tural planning. (See chapters 31, 32.) 

® See F. W. T^u^ig, htvmm mon^ puthm. 
New York: The G)mp 3 SQy , "1915. 
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Attitudes, values, and run of attention. 
Aside from the necessaxy cultural base in 
knowledge and skill, the social attitudes and 
values respecting invention are important. 
The faaors of demand and deference illus- 
trate this. From our standpoint preliterate 
man had a real need for public hedth meas- 
ures to prevent disease, reduce death rate, 
and improve his physical well-being. But 
he did not get these, pardy because he 
lacked the information and techniques and 
partly because his ideas and values regard- 
ing birth, death, and disease were vasdy dif- 
ferent from our own. What a culture de- 
mands and on what it puts a high deference 
will help direa its inventors. For example, 
among the Qow Indians there was consid- 
erable stress on individual visionary expe- 
rience which would lead to the innovation 
of a new religious cult. But this society put 
no stress on new mechanical devices. \ In 
Samoa there is some allowance for innova- 
tion in ritual and decorative arts. Yet, ‘*in 
the decorative arts, the freedom given to the 
individual is rendered nugatory by the ab- 
sence of cultural recognition of ^e inno- 
vator and by the strong prejudice against 
active imitation; so the gifted individual re- 
ceives but passing praise for his work.”® 

The Samoan attitude grows out of the 
general cultural patterning, which stresses 
individual conformity to tradition and co- 
operative relations. In contrast, we put 
much stress upon person-to-person compe- 
tition for attainment, especially with refer- 
ence to mechanical invention and business 
enterprise. On the other hand, we do not 
reward in either money or high status those 
who would suggest sharply different insti- 
tutional norms. 

It is evident, then, that what W. I. Thomas 
calls ”the run of attention” in a society has 
much to do with the particular direction 
which invention’s will take. Our entire ma^ 
trix of technology and money-making sets 
the framework within which potential inno- 
vators growing up in our society will oper- 

* Margaret Mead, “The role of the individual in 
Saiaoan c^ture,” Journal MthrdfoUgical 

of Greal Britain Ireland^ 19Z8, ^ 

495 . 


ate. Were we to jExate our present material 
culture at about its present level and turn 
our inventive attention elsewhere, we might 
experience a period in which deference and 
demand would relate to changes in the field 
of institutional, artistic, or recreational 
activities.^ 

Intellectual ability and inventiveness. 
To recognize that the particular line of at- 
tention will be determined by culture does 
not gainsay the importance of persons of 
superior mental endowment in producing 
new inventions. We may well ask. What 
place has special ability or so-called inven- 
tive genius in invention? It is very easy to 
assume that inventions are the result of in- 
nate ability of a few chosen persons. There 
is no doubt that, given the proper cultural 
stimulus, the superior individuals will^fur- 
nish the inventors. Yet what the superior 
person will do with his capacity depends on 
the society and its culture. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that the Negro genius of the jungle 
will become a great physicist. But he might 
well become a military leader or the inventor 
of a new religious ritual. Also, the size of a 
given population as well as the existence of 
high potential capacity is important. If, 
for the sake of argument, we accept that 
the upper one per cent of a given population 
will be — with proper training — superior, 
then obviously a society of 1000 will have at 
best but ten potential innovators. A popu- 
lation of a million may produce 10,000, and 
so on. ' 

Qearly, the cultural base and individual 
training must be considered with reference 
to the knowledge, skill, and directionality 
of inventive aaivity. But the absolute and 
relative number of first-rate minds will al- 
ways be a factor in scientific advancement. 

In this connection it is well to cotrect a faulty 
impression created by writers who use the term 
“social invention” in referring to those new devices 
which do not have a physical, chemical, or biologi- 
cal core. From the angle of psychology all .inven- 
ticms are social-cultural, and such phrasing intro- 
duces a false sepse of difference. What W. F. Ogbum 
and M. F. Nimkoff, Sociology (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1940), call “social inventions’* refer chiefly 
to institutional and nontechnological aspects of 
culture- 
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ippose all the Qass A nuclear physicists, 
len of superior native ability, should be 
iped out at one stroke with no replace- 
Lcnts possible. The Class B men would 
ill be capable of continuing important re- 
arch and invention, for with the present 
chniques worthy discoveries and valuable 
^plications would still be made. But few 
>ubt that advancement in physics would 
.timately be slowed down so as to aflfea 
1 scientifie progress related to it if the lost 
lass A could not be replaced. 

Moreover, we often fail to reali2e the dif- 
rence between utility, minor improve- 
ents in science, and the big basic discov- 
ies and inventions. One may be able to 
)ply a discovery and yet not be able to 
^e such in the first place. So, too, there is 
tie correlation between the first-rate abil- 
jT needed for invention and application and 
e capacity to make use of an invention. A 
gh-grade moron may learn to run a truck 
‘ even to make minor repairs on it if it 
eaks down. But he lacii the ability to 
iderstand the scientific laws on which the 
temal combustion engine is predicated, 
le capacity to use and derive benefit from 
ly given invention or idea is a vastly dif- 
cent thing from the initiation of the idea 
the consummation of an invention. 

The inception and the direction of inven- 
)n depend, therefore, upon culture as 
dl as upon superior ability. This relation 
culture to individual ability raises the 
niliar '*great-inan dieory of history.'* 
lat is, does history make great men or do 
sat max make history? Confining our- 
ves only to dxe matter of invention, the 
cticular direcdon of inventicms and their 
nire are determined by culttare. The 
lat names in science and invention often 
slead us into forgetting the slow accumu- 
on of basic knowledge by less well- 
:>wn men who made possible the more 
king work of which the ordinary man 
IS. To the man in the street the story 
Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727') and the 
kig apple may suffice to descxihe the dis- 
ery pf the law of gravitation; but to any- 
else, his great contribution was the ail- 
adm of the work of others who had 


laid the foundation for his own important 
researches. The inventions of Thomas A. 
Edison (1847-1931) in elearicity would 
have been impossible without dozens of 
researches in the century before him. 

The close relationship between cultural 
base, values, and attitudes and high abilities 
is well demonstrated by the faa of a large 
number of duplicate inventions and dis- 
coveries during the period of modem 
science. Some years ago W. F. Ogburn 
compiled a list of 148 rather major inven- 
tions and discoveries made independently 
by two or more persons. Some of the more 
striking examples follow: 

1. Discovery of the planet Neptune by 
Adams (1845) and Leverrier (1845). 

2. Discovery of sun spots by Galileo (1611), 
Fabricus (l6ll), Scheiner (1611), and 
Harriott (l6ll). 

3. Decimal fractions by Stevinus (1585), 
Biirgi (1592), and possibly by Beyer 
(1603) and RiidolflF (1530). 

4. Ix>garithms by Biirgi (l620) and Napier- 
Briggs (1614). 

5. Law of gases by Boyle (1662) and Mar- 
riotte (1676). 

6. Isolation of nitrogen byRutherford (1772 ) 
and Schede (1773). 

7. Photography by Daguerre (1839), Niepce 
(1839), and Talbot (1839). 

8. TelegiaphbyHenry(l83l),Morse(l837), 
Cooke- Wheamone (1837), and Steinheil 
(1837). 

9. Phonograph by Edison (1877), Qos 
(1877), and possibly by Scott (1857). 

10. Relation of microorganisms to fermenta- 
tion and putrefaction by Latoin (1837) 
and Schwann (1837). 

11. Theory of natural selection and variations 
by Darwin (1858) and Wallace (1858). 

12. Sewing machine by Thimmonier (1830), 
Howe (1846), and Hunt (1840). 

13. Stereoscope by Wheatstone (1839) and 
Elliott (1840). 

14 Reaper by Hussey (1833) and McCocmidc 
(1834). 

15. Centrifugal pumps by Appold (1850), 
Gwynne (1850), and Bessemer (I850).® 

® See W. F. lOghvm, Socud char^ wfi^ r9ffec$ 
ture and orid^ pp. 99^1<^, tork® 

The Vildtig 1^2, for the entire list. . i 
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Clearly inventions and discoveries do not 
depend alone upon one particular excep- 
tional person but also upon the nature of 
the culture out of which the new elements 
in the invention arise. If there were no su- 
perior persons available to make inventions, 
the rate of invention would be retarded. 
But since advances in invention depend so 
much upon minor acaetions to the total 
body of kriowledge, it is indeed doubtful 
whether any one particular inventor is 
essential at a given time. Yet society can- 
not afford to neglea those things which 
make the production of superior persons 
possible: sound biological stock and ample 
educational and other social opportunities. 
Both are essential. Great men alone do not 
make inventions, but neither can culture as 
a body of knowledge induce them. 

Particular societies, of course, need not 
produce their own inventors and scientists; 
the advancement in one country or region 
may pass over to another. The larger effects 
of invention and technology can be dis- 
cussed only when we have examined the 
features of diffusion or borrowing. 

The Diffusion of Culture 

As noted above, culture not only grows 
by invention or discovery but by diffusion. 
Diffusion refers to the borrowing and ac- 
cepting of cultural traits or patterns from 
other social units or individuals. Ordinarily 
diffusion is thought of as a circulation of 
traits through space. In this sense it is not 
to be confosed with transmission, which 
has to do with passing traits and patterns 
through time frcjm generation to genera- 
tion. Thus, formal education is not identi- 
fied with diffusion but is an important part 
of transmission. 

The spread of culture. The elements of 
ctdture may spread between nations and 
regions, from class to dass, from com- 
munity to community, and between any 
otbejc assodsM^on qf ms^, qr metfly from 
man to mm. Por eseunple, Chri^idiity and 
1^1^ in^titiia{tei spt^d feqstn 
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of our American system of education was 
borrowed from 19th-century Germany. As 
a rule, fashion spreads from the upper to the 
lower classes. Urban ways are diffused to 
rural localities. 

The methods of diffusion are direct and 
indirea. The former refers to direa contact 
of persons or groups. By indirea we refer 
to spread of traits widiout personal or 
group contaa. The first is illustrated by 
migration and colonization, by contaa 
through war and trade, and by religious 
missionaries. The second is witnessed in 
the spread of printed materials, by the 
radio, and by the infiltration of ideas and 
goods by commerce carried on without 
direa personal contaa. Indirect diffusion 
accompanies the development of secondary- 
group organization. 

Culture does not necessarily spread only 
from advanced to less-advanced groups. It 
is often reciprocal. While Western man has 
diffused his culture, especially the material 
phases, over most of the earth, primitive 
peoples have contributed heavily to civilized 
societies. The most obvious to Americans, of 
course, is the large numba of cultural items 
which we got from the native Indian. These 
include, among many others, maize or Indian 
com and many methods of its cultivation, the 
potato, beans, tomatoes, and tobacco. He 
gave us the game la aosse. And he taught the 
colonists new methods of stalking game and 
the enemy in dense woods. 

In turn, the white man brought the Indian 
the horse and saddle and firearms. And these 
traits produced great changes in the culture 
of the tribes on the Great Plains, giving them 
mobility, adding to their efficiency in game 
hunting, and stimulating their interest in 
warfare. On the other hand, these very altera- 
tions probably retarded any incipient tend- 
encies toward more settled community life 
and horticulture. Also, Qiristianity was 
brought to the American Indian but, as else- 
where, it tended in many instances to be 
fused with the native religion, which indicates 
again that the items which are diffused sooner 
or later merge with the indigenous culture 
patterns. 

Although many pacifists would dislike 
to admit k, war and conquest have been 
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important faaors in diffusion. The Roman 
legions spread Latin culture around the 
Mediterranean and beyond. Not only polit- 
ical systems but also economic organization 
and religion have followed in the wake of 
war. Although formal as well as informal 
intercourse of nations is cut off by war, al- 
though isolation of each side from the other 
is the intention, diffusion still takes place. 

It is generally accepted that diffusion is 
mote important than invention in the total 
building of cultures. Of all the items in any 
given culture, perhaps more are borrowed 
from other peoples than are invented at 
home. Very often culture traits which are 
thought to arise ftom the stimulation of 
geographical conditions or from crises really 
come from other culture groups. Some cul- 
tural anthropologists go so far as to lay 
down a kind of rule that other things being 
equal, it is easier to borrow than to invent. 
Because of the inertia of habit and the lack 
of originality in man in the face of a crisis 
it seems the more common practice to look 
around and find some method already in use 
than to think up some entirely new device 
to handle the situation. 

Rates of diffusion. Culture traits and pat- 
terns diffuse at different rates. It is generally 
accepted in cultural anthropology that, as 
a rule, material traits spread much more 
quickly than those which have to do with 
forms of the family, political organization, 
art, religion, or recreation. Native peoples, 
for example, adopt firearms, manufactured 
weapons, tools, and doth, at the same time 
retaining their langtjage, kinship organiza- 
tion, native religion, and art. 

Diffusion nearly always involves modi- 
fication, large or small. Rarely is any trait, 
unless it is of material character, accepted by 
another people without some modification 
at their hands. Diffusion may go on in an 
informal and almost unconsdous way, or 
it may be the result of a consdous attempt 
to foist an alien culture on another sodety. 
Spreading by trade and migration is often 
of the first sort; that fostered by organized 
reE^on or by a conquering state usially 
takes m a more deEberate charaaer. 


There are also certain hindrances to diffu- 
sion, such as partial isolation and lack of 
means of transportation and communica- 
tion, complete isolation of various sorts, 
taboos on change, and resistances to foreign 
ideas and techniques. So, too, displacement 
of one pattern by another prevents the 
further spread of the pattern displaced. The 
practice of coffee drinking is not likely to 
spread in a country like China, long ad- 
dicted to tea. 

The factors in the rate of diffusion may 
be summarized as follows; (l) availability 
of transportation and communication, in- 
cluding distance and barriers to travel, such 
as mountains or sea; (2) resistance to cul- 
ture changes, such as taboo, sense of su- 
periority, and general cultural inertia; 
(3) prestige of the diffused culture and its 
people; (4) conquest of one people by 
another; (5) migration, especially when en 
masse, as in the Teutonic invasions of the 
Roman Empire, in modern immigration, or 
in enforced moving of large populations 
from one section to another; (6) the need 
for some new element to meet a aitical sit- 
uation; and Ct) adaptabihty of the recip- 
ients of the new culture, as in the ready 
adoption of Western industrialism by Japan. 

As a matter of fact, the cultural and psy- 
chological elements operating in diffusion 
are not unlike those which more or less de- 
termine invention. That is, the broad cul- 
tural base of prior skill and knowledge must 
be taken into account. So, too, the basic 
values and attitudes of potential recipients 
are important. Individual capacity is of 
some significance because persons of high 
ability, scholars, poEtical and industrial 
leaders, war chiefs, and reEgious function- 
aries wiU usuaUy be in the vanguard of re- 
ception. Also, since nearly aU borrowed 
traits are subject to some modification in 
then new setting, special abiEty wiE play a 
‘part in readapting the item to the new sit- 
uation. 

Factors Influencing Innovations 

Hie acceptance of innovations is qualified 
by the mture and extent of dianges, by 
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the rate at which they are introduced, and by 
the degree of readiness of groups with re- 
spect to a given modification or addition to 
their culture. This last, in turn, will be 
affeaed by the pre-existing ideas, attitudes, 
and habits of individuals. 

We have already indicated that societies 
dijBFer as to acceptability of change. In a 
society oriented to modem technology, new 
cultural elements which contribute to 
further technology are, on the whole, more 
acceptable than radical innovations in insti- 
tutions which support the moral system of 
the society. So, too, changes of wide scope 
will tend to induce more reaction than 
minor ones. One faaor contributing to 
present-day problems is the faa that people 
cannot readjust themselves fast enough to 
all the implications of the large number of 
innovations to which they are exposed. In 
psychological terms this means that indi- 
viduals cannot **unlearn*' a lot of things 
necessary to acquire new habits and atti- 
tudes without becoming confused and dis- 
tressed in the process. 

Evolution and revolution. In terms of 
rate it has been customary to classify change 
as gradual or evolutionary (without imply- 
ing universal unilinear stages) and abrupt 
or revolutionary. These tenns are relative; 
there is no sharp line dividing evolution 
from revolution. The rates of change may 
be considered as lying along a continuous 
scale, ranging from very rapid alteration 
through a graded series of rates to a very 
slow modification. As a rule we think of 
revolution as involving not merely the sud- 
den introduction of a single trait but, rather, 
a rapid intrusion of a nximber of basic pat- 
terns. Therefore the tme factor and the ex- 
tent or number of items changed are the key 
considerations in determining what is evo- 
lutionary and what is revolutionary. So 
far we have no general agreemart on the 
point at whidi in rate in numb^ of traits 
revolutkxi ihay be said to be^ and ev^u- 
tion to of vice visa. Certainly the 
dramMc i Strildng nature of poHncal 
levoliMc^ to mislnterpretaticm 
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processes of change which lie behind it are 
neglected. 

It is especially important to underscore 
the point that no change survives if it can^ 
not be linked to an already existing pattern. 
It may be necessary in revolutionary periods 
to induce this * 'existing'* pattern by propa- 
ganda, indoctrination, coercion, or other- 
wise. But the fact remains that as the initial 
excitement of the revolution disappears, the 
rate of alteration declines, and later cultural 
change in a given society may take place 
very slowly indeed. 

Nevertheless, in the breakup of the old 
order, old attitudes and habits are destroyed 
and some new ones established. When the 
overt activities of the revolution are over, 
we find a great deal of merging of the old 
and the new. Culturally considered, revo- 
lution is but an acceleration of change al- 
ready under way. 

Cultural lag. Whether induced by political 
revolution or by slower methods, changes in 
one field often induce dislocations in an- 
other area of behavior. Where a series of 
innovations appears, such a dislocation may 
take on serious proportions. For example, 
the last 175 years have seen a tremendous 
burst of material inventions in western Eu- 
rope and America which have altered the 
nature of tedinological culture the world 
over. In sharp contrast, corresponding mod- 
ifications in the nonmaterial culture have 
been dow, halting, and inefifective. The 
new needs of people in the face of these 
rather sudden material changes have not 
been adequately satisfied. In other words, 
the previous integration of the major parts 
of a total culture has been lost. 

This differential in the rate of change 
W. F. Ogbum has called ''cultural lag," 
which he defines in these words: 

*Tlie thesis is that the various parts of mod- 
em culture axe not changing at the same rate, 
some parts are changing much more rapidly 
than others; and that since there is a correlation 
and interdependence of parts, a rapid change 
in one part of our culture requires readjust- 
ments through other changes in the various 
corrdated parts of culture. . . . Where nne 
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part of culture changes first, through some 
discovery or invention, and occasions changes 
in some part of culture dependent upon it, 
there frequently is a delay in the changes occa- 
sioned in the dependent part of the culture. 
The extent of this lag will vary according to 
the nature of the cultural material, but may 
exist for a considerable number of years, dur- 
ing which time there may be said to be a mal- 
adjustment,*’ ® 

It is now generally accepted that many of 
our contemporary problems of society re- 
sult from this lag in one part of our culture 
in the face of changes in another. There is 
a wide range of new habits, attitudes, and 
ideas fostered by these material alterations 
which society did not anticipate and for 
which there has been no preparation. This 
dislocation is largely a result of differentials 
in rates of change. In faa, social disorgani- 
zation refers to the breakdown of the soci- 
etal order to such an extent that the former 
controls are dissipated, the former close cor- 
relation of personality and culture is de- 
stroyed, and a certain chaos or disorder 
arises in which the old ways of doing have 
been lost and adequate new ways have not 
yet been developed. 

Probably no one doubts the advantages 
which have accrued to technological cul- 
ture: cutting down the severity of work and 
hours of labor, the increase in leisure for all 
classes, widespread education, mobility and 
travel, increa^ "'animation” of life, exten- 
sion of contacts, and a higher standard of 
living for millions* On the other hand, 
many didoomons have arisen from the fail- 
ure nonmaterial culture, especially 

that conneaed with sodetai organization, 
to keep pace with these new material culture 
patterns. Mobility has broken down the 
neighborhood and primary community, 
loosened moral controls, and fostered car- 
tain types of aime. Changes in industrial 
production have caused technological un- 
employment, destroyed the skilled trades, 
and put millions into the semiskilled and 
unskiEed classes who were never there be- 
fore. High production and prosperity seem 

® See W. F. Ogbum, Social change with respea to 
culture ard origimd pp. 200-20L * By penmssi(^. 


to fluctuate more violently than ever with 
business depressions, unemployment, and 
consequent hardship. The political order is 
marked with many dislocations: the con- 
tinuance of outworn political units of vot- 
ing, the restriction of residence for office 
holders, and the persistence of other gov- 
ernmental forms that belonged to the 
horse-and-wagon era, including the lack 
of adequately trained political personnel 
for technical work in a complex politi- 
cal society. The lag in laws and admin- 
istration of justice and in the correaion 
and care of dependents, defeaives, de- 
linquents, and criminals is self-evident. 
Coupled with these is the wide range of new 
forms of exploitation which need govern- 
mental regulations in order to protect the 
public. The hurry and rush of living today 
are thought to be responsible for the in- 
crease in insanity and in other forms of 
atypical behavior. 

When new patterns are believed to 
threaten old values and long-accepted ways 
of doing things, resistances are bound to 
arise. The slow acceptance of many new 
cultural items which ultimately bettered 
mankind is not always realized in these days 
of swift change. The receptivity of the in- 
dividual to modifications in habits and atti- 
tudes is qualified by habits and attitudes 
already in existence. In our own history 
these prior habits and attitudes are related 
to the nature of the economic system, views 
of wcwrkers, political inertia, attitudes of 
experts, and class and community opposi- 
tion. 

Private enterprise and changes in tech- 
nology. There are hundreds of instances of 
oppositiori to technological improvements 
in the history of modem capitalism and in- 
dustry. The major aim of profits often 
blinds entrepreneurs to new opportunities 
to make money and to serve the public more 
effi dently at the same time. The major con- 
sideration was often not "Will it work?” but 
"Will it pay?” Various factors enter into 
this inertia. Among others may be men- 
tioned: the large capital investments in go- 
ing concerns ^eady proyiding goods and 
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services, the cost of putting new plants into 
operation and of selling the product or serv- 
ice, the desire to maintain dominant posi- 
tion over actual or potential competitors, 
the somewhat unwieldy nature of large cor- 
porate enterprise which makes for disincli- 
nation to modify ways and means, and the 
dijS&culty of smaller businesses to secure cap- 
ital in order to start new enterprises. Al- 
though there are almost endless illustrations 
of such resistances, we shall selea some in- 
stances from the history of transportation. 

The introduction of the railroad into the 
United States met with great antagonism. In 
1812 John Stevens’ proposal to introduce rail- 
way lines into New York state was flatly re- 
fused by such leaders as DeWitt Clinton, Gou- 
vernor Morris, and Robert R. Livingston. 
When later in 1815 in New Jersey and in 1823 
in Pennsylvania Stevens obtained charters, he 
had difliculty getting capitalists to invest in 
his enterprises. The owners of canal barges 
and of stagecoach lines were particularly bitter 
in their attitudes against the railroads. The 
rationalizations of potential investors who ob- 
jeaed to the railway were many and ingenious. 
Fear of speed, of setting fire to towns, of dis- 
rupting the local life as well as loss of prior 
investments was common. 

Once the railroads had become fairly well 
established, however, a process of crystalliza- 
tion set in. All down the lines owners and 
investors opposed further advancements. Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, one of the early railroad 
magnates, dismissed George Westinghouse 
(1846-1914) and his air-brake invention with 
the remark that he had no time to waste on 
fools. Eli H. Janney (1831-1912), the inven- 
tor of the car-coupler, waited ten years before 
he could get a foundry to manufacture them. 
Until very recently the design of the Pullman 
sleeper was pretty much the same as it was in 
1859. Electric locomotives, streamlined trains, 
and other improvements were only slowly 
adopted. When the auto-bus came into use, 
railway executives and employee unions alike 
opposed the extension of bus lines since it 
was felt tlmt this competition would ruin the 
railroads. 

The automobile presents arrother of 
Icmg, ^ow development. As early as 1769 
Nicholas Joseph Cugnot (1725-1804) in- 
vaited a thr^-wheel^l vehick powered by 


two steam cylinders. But he got no popular 
support for his device. Other steam-propelled 
carriages were tried out but had at best only 
limited success. When the internal-combus- 
tion engine in combination with other inven- 
tions made the automobile praaicable, years 
went by before the new vehicle was accepted. 
The automobile was looked upon as *'A rich 
man’s toy” which would never have any prac- 
tical use. The first American automobile man- 
ufacturers met hostile attitudes when they ap- 
^proached Wall Street bankers. John Pierpont 
Morgan (1837-1913) and his partners in 1908 
refused to buy a block of securities for $5,000,- 
000 in a concern that was later consolidated 
into General Motors and became one of Amer- 
ica’s leading corporations. 

As in the case of the railroads, improve- 
ments in the automobile were also opposed by 
corporate owners, though the lag in accepting 
what folks called * ‘refinements” was less than 
had been the case in many other mechanical 
devices. Yet the self-starter, six- and eight- 
cylinder engines, four-wheel brakes, balloon 
tires, and the “fluid” drive were slow to be 
adopted. To this day the placing of the motor 
in the rear of the automobile has been limited 
to buses and a few types of stock-model cars. 

The story of the airplane duplicates these 
others. This radical departure in the means 
of transportation and communication 
seemed even to a generation already attuned 
to rapid technological changes too fantastic 
to be accepted, and all the early airplane 
manufacturers met with diflSculty in financ- 
ing their inventions. 

The prejudices of workers. Laborers, 
like investors, have often been slow to accept 
new technologies. The coming of the fac- 
tory system in England and elsewhere met 
with much opposition from the workers. 
The most impressive opposition to modifi- 
cations in industrial processes has come from 
trade unions. In the 1870’s the introduction 
of labor-saving devices in the boot-and-shoe 
industry was bitterly opposed by the trade 
unions. Silk workers went on strike against 
the three- or four-loom system. The build- 
ing apd construction trades have fought a 
steady battle against the introduction of 
machine processing into their work. Union 
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agreements with painters diaated the width 
of the brushes to be used, so that workers 
would not be able to cover more surface 
than the unions considered fair. Union 
painters have long opposed the introduction 
of spray guns. The history of trade tinion- 
ism is filled with such cases. 

Political resistance. Political faaors have 
also had a part in retarding industrial ad- 
vancement. Not only did legislators listen^ 
to the public’s opposition to the railroad as 
dangerous and disrupting of custom and 
tradition, but the vested interests of business 
have again and again put pressure on the 
government to prevent technological ad- 
vancement. For example, the state of New 
York had gone into heavy public debt to 
construct the Erie Canal, and early railroad 
charters and franchises restriaed the poten- 
tial competition with the barges. Tonnage 
taxes, forbidding the carrying of freight, and 
other restraints were imposed. When the 
railroad unions became strong, they began 
agitating in Congress to limit the length of 
trains and determine the size of train crews 
— at the very time when improved road- 
beds, more powerful locomotives, and 
safety devices made possible longer trains 
and smaller crews. 

In the case of the automobile all sons of 
local and state restrictions have been put 
upon car operators. Speed limits of ridicu- 
lous figures sdll remain in force in many 
places. Often towns and cities opposed 
plans for through highways because im- 
proved roads would by-pass their communi- 
ties and thus lose them some business. 

Even when it is in the interest of the ^te 
there may be much opposition to improve- 
ments, The United States naval officials were 
highly skeptical of John Ericsson’s (1803- 
1889) screw propeller, and at first they flatly 
rejected his plans for the ffimous M onito r. The 
submarine was considered an insane invention; 
and though the first successful undersea craft 
was built for the United States in 1898, it was 
not until World War I that submarines can^ 
into general use. During the interim between 
the two world wars the French General Staff 
consistently refused to take seriouriy the air- 


plane and the armored tank and other mechan- 
ical means of military offense and defense. And 
this in the face of the faa that the Germans not 
only were making great strides in these mech- 
anized instruments of warfare but were in 
many instances explaining them publicly. 

Then, too, through patent laws the state 
provides a legal protection to patentees. A 
patent is regarded as private property by the 
law, and in terms of application there is 
nothing to force a person or corporation 
holding a patent to make use of it. Hence, 
abetted by the state, corporations have been 
able to prevent technological advances in 
the interests of their prior investments. They 
often contend that the novel product is not 
worth what it would cost to make. 

In nonmechanical fields, political opposi- 
tion has been even more striking. Statutes 
in dairy states often forbid the sale of oleo- 
margarine, and chain stores are often highly 
taxed on the theory that this will keep the 
independent grocers going. The dis- 
semination of knowledge of birth-control 
methods is still a crime in many places. 

Inertia among the experts. A most in- 
teresting phase of this entire subject is the 
frequent resistance of experts themselves. 
In the current slang of the radio, new inven- 
tions often ''stump the experts.” Scientific 
training is highly specialized; and men who 
for years have done work in one particular 
line, especially if they have obtained high 
prestige, often oppose changes if these run 
counter to their professional or other beliefs. 

In 1826 an engineer declared regarding the 
railroad that "a rate of speed of more than six 
miles an hour would exceed the bounds of 
providence . , and the suggestion of John 
Stevens that trains might travel at the speed of 
20 miles an hour was met with derision and the 
expression of grave danger to passengers and 
spectators alike. A scril^g instance of scien- 
tific authority invoked against a new invention 
was the astronomer Simon Newcomb’s (1835- 
1909) critidan of the airplane. In 1906 he 
publicly deciaced that, neither the j laws of 
physics nor the sritte of the tndiistrial arts rnade 
it practicable for man t© /'fl|ri long (feances 
throu^ the air.” ^ t ^ , : ? ; ? * 
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The history of modern medicine is replete 
with illustrations of hostility to innovations. 
We are all familiar with the endless opposition 
which greeted the pioneer work of Louis 
Pasteur (1822-1895) in the field of bacte- 
riology and immunology. In the study of 
mental diseases, an interesting instance is the 
ridicule which greeted Dr. Sigmund Freud 
(1856-1939) when before a distinguished 
group of neurologists in Vienna he reported 
a case of male hysteria. He was informed in 
no uncertain terms by the most distinguished 
neurologists of the day that this was impossible 
since hysteria was definitely linked to female 
physical funaions and hence could not appear 
in the male. Freud lived long enough to see 
complete verification of his contention. 

Class and community opposition. Not 
only do vested economic interests, trade 
unions, political bodies, and even experts 
often resist cultural change, but the general 
population frequently does so. In faa, the 
consumer public itself often takes its justi- 
fication for opposition from these other 
groups. To tell the full story of the general 
negativism to innovations would be to de- 
scribe some of the basic phases of accultura- 
tion, as these touch on technology and in- 
stitutions. We shall note only a few 
instances. 

Qass factors enter very thoroughly into op- 
position. An amusing but withal revealing 
class attitude was expressed in the English 
Parliament by one Qaven Fitzhardinge Berke- 
ley in these words: ‘'Nothing is more dis- 
tasteful to me than to hear the echo of our 
hills reverberating with the hissing of railroad 
engines running through the heart of our 
hunting country, and destroying that noble 
sport [fox hunting] to which I have been ac- 
customed from my childhood.’' The roy- 
alty of Europe long opposed the use of auto- 
mobiles for state occasions, and Emperor 
Francis Joseph I (1830-1916) of Austria- 
Hungary never set foot in an automobile. . 

Qass resistance to institutional modifica- 
tions is well-known. Attempts to modify the 
system of private enterprise have met with re- 

Quoted by B. J. Stem in “Resistances to the 
adoptKMi of techn^o^cal innovations,” Part I, 
sec. 4, Teclmolopc^l prew policy ^ p. 40. 

Washington, D, C.; Go^^ment Ptintiti office, 
1937 . 
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current criticism from the propertied classes, 
and agitation to abolish the capitalistic system 
has led to violent legal and extralegal means 
to silence such ideas. 

The opposition of the general public is often 
no less vigorous than that of the privileged 
classes. When the railroads first came into 
rather general use preachers, merchants, and 
the man in the street often denounced them as 
instruments likely to destroy their way of life. 
There are numerous examples in the history of 
education of negative reactions to new peda- 
gogical practices. In one community known 
to the author the system of staggering the time 
for recess so as to allow more play space for 
the children had to be abandoned be 9 ause 
parents who saw some children on the play- 
ground more or less all through the day spread 
the word that this “new-fangled” plan was de- 
vised to stimulate all play and no work. The 
introduction of a course of study which would 
reduce such subjeas as Latin and put in voca- 
tional subjects, art, music, and the like had to 
overcome opposition in community after com- 
munity before being accepted. 

Of course, the student should not imagine 
that every innovation is met by strong resist- 
ance. Many changes are facilitated by the 
pressure of grave economic-political crises. 
But on the whole, the more striking the 
change, the more intense the emotional op- 
position is likely to be. In spite of our own 
American belief in progress, and the stress 
it gets in both formal and informal educa- 
tion, alterations which touch our more basic 
values, attitudes, and habits arouse fear, 
anger, and negative feelings. The most ac- 
ceptable changes are those which are in line 
with the alteration already taken for granted. 
Science still remains far in advance of appli- 
cation. 

There are some critics of technology and 
science who agitate for a moratorium of me- 
chanical inventions on the theory that man- 
kind has suffered more than it has benefited 
from technological changes. So far most of 
this has been confined to the sphere of talk 
and writing. Yet it is within the bounds of 
possibility that following continued dis- 
asters of war, famine, disease, and other ills 
some lead«: or group of leaders might actu- 
ally set about to put a legal and moral taboo 
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on science, invention, and technology on 
the theory that these cultural elements do 
more harm than good. 

Wider EflFects: Technology 
and Institutions 

Obviously new devices, technological or 
otherwise, whether originating in a given 
society or borrowed from outside, set up a 
network of eflFects. In closing this chapter 
we shall discuss some of the ways in which 
innovations influence each other and con- 
standy extend their effects on culture. 

Technology and culture. The influences 
of innovations are both direct and second- 
ary, Direct or primary influences are evi- 
dent in such an invention as the cotton gin, 
which more or less completely replaces for- 
mer production techniques. So, too, if a 
state changes from a representative democ- 
racy to a totalitarian, one-party system, many 
former institutions will be liquidated and re- 
placed by others, although some old devices 
may continue to exist alongside the new. 

The secondary or derivative influences are 
even more striking. These have to do with 
the extension of effects to other technolo- 
gies and institutions or associations. For 
example, the cotton gin stimulated cotton 
raising and the large plantation system; it 
influenced the history of slavery and had, in 
cum, great effects upon political and every- 
day life of the South and the North as well. 

In recent decades we have witnessed pro- 
found modiflcations in life due to the intro- 
duction of motor vehicles. The automobile, 
at first considered a luxury, soon became a 
routine necessity. To mention but some of 
its more obvious effects: In terms of transpor- 
tation it led to the building of hard-surfaced, 
all-weather roads which, in time, permitted 
higher speeds of travel. More miles per hour 
led to further improvement of highways: the 
elimination of sharp curves, the constmction 
of through highways, and so on. likewise, 
the position of the driver was changed from 
the right to the left ade of the car to permit 
better management of the car when in motion. 

The causes and eflfects of new elements in a 
culture are often reciprocal. The automobile 


may reduce the revenue of the railroads and 
hence influence the consumption of coal. On 
the other hand, the automobile * ‘causes*’ an 
extension of pipelines for oil and increases the 
consumption of gasoline. The introduction of 
two items serving the same end, such as gas 
and electricity for household use, sets up a 
struggle for dominance. Such a competition 
itself serves a selective funaion. 

The motor vehicle influenced other activ- 
ities, such as the use of horses. For example, 
the displacement of draft animals on the farm 
and in our cities altered the importance of 
forage crops and pasturage in rural economy. 
But the automobile has had many other 
effects, including the increased mobility of 
people, daily, seasonally, and yearly. It has 
affected the growth of suburbs, encouraged 
decentralization of population as well as en- 
hanced traffic congestion in urban centers. It 
has influenced the home life, made union 
school distrias possible, and otherwise had 
many extensive effects. 

Or to take an example from radio: As early 
as 1933 W. F. Ogburn and S. C. GilfiUan in- 
dicated at least 150 definite effects of the radio 
in such categories as on uniformity of stimu- 
lation — especially those originating ftom 
urban centers — on recreation and entertain- 
ment, on transportation, on education, on the 
spread of information, on religion, on in- 
dustry and business, on occupations, on gov- 
ernment and politics, on other inventions, and 
a variety of miscellaneous effects. The radio, 
and more recently video, have also brought in 
their wake new words: broadcast, newscaster, 
short-wave, ftequency modulation, televise, 
telecast, simulcast — to name only a few. 

With regard to advances in communica- 
tion and transportation, modern man has 
not yet understood the full import of just 
what increased speed through space may 
mean for future economic and political or- 
ganization or for human personality itself. 
Certainly the contraction of space in terms 
of time was made painfully evident in 
World War II. Figure 76 illustrates tech- 
nical progress with respea to travel time. 

W. F. Ogburn and S. C. Gilfillan, “The influ- 
ence of inventicm and discovery,” in social 

trends in the United States, chapier 3, pp. 153^157. 
New York; McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933- 



FIGURE 76 


Improveiment in Travel Time, Supposing the Best Travel Technology in 
Each Epoch Were Applied Over the Whole Surface of the Earth 


EOTECHNICS 

(to 1830’s and 40's) 

Best regular speed on land and sea 10 m. 


p. h. 




PALEOTECHNICS 

(late 19th, early 20th centuries) 
Best regular land speed 65 m. p. h., 
best regular sea speed 36 m. p. h. 



NEOTECHNICS 

(present era) 

Best regular speed in air 200 m. p. h. 


Redrawn fromT. J. Kreps, “Testimony on technology and the concentration of economic power,*’ before 
the Temporary National Economic Committee, April 8, 1940, Part 30, p. 16259, 76th Congress, 3rd Session. 
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Advances in the biological sciences have 
also been striking. Medical research, coupled 
with public health programs, has eliminated 
contagious and infeaious diseases to a de- 
gree undreamed of a century ago. The im- 
provements, in turn, influence the age dis- 
aibution of our population and hence 
aflFea our social struaure. 

Nonmaterial changes must not be ne- 
glected, since institutional inventions have 
widespread effects. Not only did the juve- 
nile court system, set up in this country 
about 1899, influence the care and correc- 
tion of young delinquents, but the public 
attitudes toward the delinquent boy or girl 
have led the schools to recognize miscon- 
dua among their pupils with a view to pre- 
vention of delinquency and have doubtless 
affeaed parental control of children. The 
juvenile court has also broadened the field 
of social work and perhaps instilled new 
ideas regarding the causation of aime into 
the minds of judges and attorneys. 

Such educational changes as the kinder- 
garten and the nursery school have not only 
affeaed children in school but also their 
conduaathome. Parole systems apparendy 
are effective, beyond chance, in restoring 
many criminals to normal life. But such 
schemes, in turn, inaease our bureauaacy 
and the costs in taxes. 

Material and nonmaterial changes influ- 
ence each other. The wide use of apart- 
ment houses affects the birth rate, but such 
dwellings are perhaps the result of a lowered 
birth rate in cotain classes in the first in- 
stance. The nonmaterial effects of mechan- 
ical inventions are of varying degrees and 
kinds. The use of the typewfiter fest 
changed the habits of clefla, who had for- 
merly used pen and ink. Later it gave rise to 
a class of special operatives, mo^y unmar- 
ried women. And the employment of 
daughters as typists influenced the habits of 
the home: housework, control of the income 
of children, and matters of freedom of mo- 
bility and outside contaas of the daughters. 

Lag in application. These examples are 
striking, but we must not assume that inven- 
tion necessarily means usCt Nw devices 


often fail to become part of our technology 
or institutions. So, too, as noted above, re- 
sistances may long delay otherwise useful 
changes. Yet with regard to technology, at 
least, there are other faaors to be taken into 
account. A new instrument or machine 
must be durable, siiiiple, safe, and econom- 
ical to install, operate, and repair. Then, 
too, there must be the needed materials for 
its manufacture, and in our time it must be 
capable of mass-produaion. This was the 
case with the automobile, the radio, and 
video. 

On the other hand, there are no simple 
criteria for innovations in the more complex 
institutions. Those who are concerned with 
social-cultural planning, of course, have 
necessarily to give some thought to this 
matter. Yet, as we shall see in the next two 
chapters, for the most part planners, like 
others, are better at hindsight than foresight. 

This topic suggests, finally, the matter of 
prediction of inventions. Some rather strik- 
ing examples of short-range prediaionshave 
been published.^® In general, the forecasters 
have simply drawn on their knowledge of 
present trends in scientific research and then 
projeaed the applications of these into the 
future. Surely we may expea remarkable 
advances in the applications of nuclear 
physics. So, too, man’s concern with med- 
ical problems will doubtless lead to further 
studies, for example, of the causes of cancer. 
In similar vein one may foresee a growing 
control of economy by the state, but just 
what particular form will take is not so 
easy to predia. 

In other words, beyond predicting the 
general drift of invention and discovery and 
die applications of new knowledge and skill, 
it seems bootless to try to foretell future 
changes. Certainly, however, we are all en- 
meshed in a culture which puts great stress 
on cultural chang^; and, backed by a con- 
tinuing belief in progress, we may well ex- 
pea further profound modifications in our 
ways of life. 

See A, C. Lescarfioxira, et al., 'The fiiture as 
suggested by developtp^ts of the 7:^ 
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Interpretative Summary 

1. Cultural change is constantly going on. Yet the nature, rate, and extent of such change 
vary with a given society. 

2. The two major processes in cultural change in any given situation are invention and/ 
or diffusion of new elements from another society. As far as the application of these 
novel features goes, invention and diffusion may be considered together. 

3. Invention rests on a cultural base involving habits, attitudes, and values regarding 
the place of invention and special abilities and talents of particular individuals or 
leaders. 

4. In Western societies, at least, the common cultural base and common line of interest 
have made for a great number of interesting cases of duplication of invention and 
discovery. 

5. Diffusion or cultural borrowing is probably a more common faaor in inducing cultural 
change than invention. But acceptability on the part of the receiving society will 
influence what is borrowed. 

6. The nature and rate of impaa of new cultural elements may vary greatly in a given 
society. When some innovations markedly influence a given culture while concomitant 
changes do not occur at parallel rates, or at aU, we speak of cultural lag. The most 
obvious examples are to be found in the interplay of technological and moral patterns. 

7. Resistance as well as acceptability may play a part ih affecting the nature and rate of 
innovations. Resistance may arise from special-interest groups or certain classes, from 
the inertia of experts as well as of the masses, and from other factors of a given time 
and place. 

8. Modern technology has profoundly altered contemporary society, not only in urban, 
industrial areas but in rural districts as well. Moreover, modem industrial patterns are 
being rapidly diffused to regions of the world heretofore relatively untouched by the 
Machine Age. 

9. This diffusion of modem technology is bound up with problems of differential popu- 
lation growth, provision of food and other resources, and with problems of interna- 
tional war or peace. 

Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 
A. Questions and Exercises 

1. Distinguish between invention and diffusion. 

2. Explain what is meant by the cultural base of invention. 

3. What place have attitudes, values, and run of attention in invention? 

4. How important is superior intellectual ability in invention? 

5. How do you account for the stress on technological changes in the present day? 

6. How may we account for the frequent duplication of inventions? Cite recent instances. 
Is the duplication of invention and discovery likely to be more or less frequent in the 
future? 

7. What factors foster the diffusion of culture? What factors inhibit it? 

8. Name and illustrate the chief forces which have resisted cultural change in this country 
since its founding. 

9. What is meant by cultural lag? Qte some recent examples. 

10. Ululate from the motor car, the motion picture, the radio, or television the direa 
and indirect effects pf m tapQvaUQll other aspeas of life, technological or 
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B. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

J. D. Bernal, Hhe social function of science. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 

A British scientist expresses strong views regarding the importance of socializing science 
in such a way as to make it more widely available for public use. 

Carl Brinkmann, Invention,” Encyclopedia of the social sciences^ 8 : 247-251. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1932. 

A good review of the topic with special reference to western European history. 

J. M. Montmasson, Invention and the unconscious. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1932. 

An excellent study of the place of creative ability in discovery and invention. The 
function of fantasy thinking as well as of more logical processes is also indicated. 

W. F. Ogbum, "Change, Socidi.** Encyclopedia of the social sciences^ op. cit., 1930, 3 .* 330-334. 

An excellent review of the major faaors in cultural change. 

W. F. Ogburn, The social effects of aviation. Boston: Houghton MifSin Company, 1946. 

A valuable review and interpretation of the eflFeas of air transportation on our culture. 

S. McKee Rosen and L. F, Rosen, Technology and society. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941. 

A popularly written but sound discussion and analysis of the recent technological changes 
in the United States. 

Gloria Waldron and J. Frederic Dewhurst, "Power, machines, and plenty,” Public AjSfairs 
Pamphlet, no. 142. New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1948. 

A well-written account of the interplay between modern technology (resting on prior 
invention), high produaion rates, and the continuing improvement of American levels of 
living. Comparisons with other countries are also set forth. 
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Large-scale social-cultural planning is in 
the folkways of our time. There is much 
talk about it; also, a good deal of aaual 
effort is made to put particular plans into 
effect. To plan means deliberately to order 
events in advance insofar as one may, and 
individuals and groups have long used 
such means to anticipate the future. Our 
purpose, however, is to treat only those 
kinds of planning which are set up and con- 
trolled by the political system for the al- 
leged purpose of better local, state, regional, 
or national conditions, as the case may be. 
The present interest in such methods de- 
rives, first, from the examples of state plan- 
ning in Soviet Russia, Britain, and Ger- 
many; and, second, from the less ambitious 
planning schemes proposed or in operation 
in the United States and elsewhere. 

While some serious economic and polit- 
ical problems, especially of the 1930 *s, may 
have been the more pressing stimuli to our 
American interest in planning, there are 
deeper and more fundamental reasons for 
examining the possibilities of overall organ- 
ized planning in advance of overt events. 
The whole drift toward large-scale state 
planning is clearly in the folkways of our 
time. 

Culture, Change, and Progress 

The chief sources of present trends to- 
ward planning lie in the ideas about the 
form of change in nature and society, espe- 
cially that of evolutionary growth, and in the 
doarine of progress, as this was affected by 
the impact of applied science on expanding 
capitalism. 

Nonliterate peoples probably had no no- 
tion of cultural growth pr progress in our 
modem sense. Any gradual modifications 
made in their culture were not conneaoi in 


their thinking with any general scheme of 
change. It was only after culture had be- 
come highly advanced and recorded history 
had begim that man began thinking objec- 
tively about problems of cause and effea as 
possibly related to developmental or other 
principle of change. 

Theories of social-cultural change. 
Three different theories came out of the 
Classical World on this matter. One very 
old idea was that of degeneration as in Hes- 
iod's (c. B.c. 776) theory that mankind had 
passed downward from a wonderful pristine 
time, the Golden Age, to a Silver Age, a 
Bronze Age, and finally to an Iron Age. 
Another view held that the universe was in 
a constant state of flux or change but not 
necessarily in any given direction and cer- 
tainly without any notion of upward prog- 
ress or downward decay. This idea of flux 
is probably the source of the concepts re- 
garding cyclic change. For example, Plato 
(b.c. 427?-347) believed that forms of gov- 
ernment fluctuate through time and pro- 
duce such variations as are found in royalty 
or tyranny, oligarchy or aristocracy, and re- 
strained or uncontrolled democracy. His 
pupil Aristotle (b.c. 384-322) expressed 
siinilar ideas in his discussion of the dianges 
in the political order. 

Much later the idea of gradual growth or 
evolution from simple to complex emerged. 
The first important conception of such ge- 
netic development came from the Roman 
poet Luaetius (b.c. 96.^-55), who in the 
fifth book of his De rerum natura discusses 
the rise of man from a primordial state of 
savagery to higher culture. But oxir modern 
concepts of evolution derive more particu- 
larly from the 17th and 18th centuries, when 
the idea of natural growth became associated 
with that of progress. 
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While the ancient world did not have the 
idea of universal and inevitable progress, its 
theory of degeneration became tied in with 
the Christian thesis of the Fall of Man and 
his ultimate redemption by the gift of a 
Messiah. The theory of flux or recurrent 
change has persisted in various forms. It is 
found in Oswald Spengler's explanation of 
the decline of Occidental culture, in P. A. 
Sorokinas theory that culture fluctuates from 
a sensate, materialistic type to one more 
idealistic and '"spiritual” in quality, and in 
Arnold J. Toynbee’s interpretation of vari- 
ous civiliTational changes as expressing an 
interplay of challenges, e.g,, of physical en- 
vironment, war, invention, and the like, and 
responses to such challenges.^ 

The concept of development from simple 
to complex, or of gradual evolution, re- 
mained largely a literary idea until modem 
times. The most important development of 
evolutionary theory — divorced from that 
of moral progress — came from 19th-cen- 
tury biology and is most frequently asso- 
ciated with the work of Charles Darwin. 
The theory of the origin of species is bound 
up with a concept of gradual, stepwise de- 
velopment of organisms from rudimentary 
and simple to complex and diverse forms. 
While evolution was considered a phase of 
cosmic change and notably in the organic 
world, its application to society and culture 
followed on the development of science, the 
expansion of business and industry, and the 
rapid growth of population which came 
after the Reformation, And one phase of 
this idea of sodal-cultural evolution took 
the form of a befirf in universal advance*- 
ment in a uniform and ev^-upward fashaon. 
But before examining this flheory of uni- 
linear cultural evolutiojn, let us note the 
rise of the doctrine of {^ogress in its larger 
setting. 

Doctrine of progress. One of the most 
significant ideas in the Western world is that 

^ See Oswald Spengler, "Decline oj the West, 2 Vols., 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926-1928; P. A. Soto- 
kin, Secial and cultural dynamics^ 4 vols.. New York; 
Ain^can Book Company;^ 1937-1941; D. C. Sonier- 
veli, A study of history (alwidgment of Toynbee), 
New York; Oxford University Press, 1946. 


of social-cultural progress. While the treat- 
ment of change does not imply any par- 
ticular direaionality, the belief in progress 
does. Man is thought not only to advance 
in complexity of culture but, in doing so, 
to improve in morality. The initial roots of 
the doctrine of progress lie in the Christian 
dogma of redemption, that man can move 
by God’s plan from a life of sin to one of 
perfection in the hereafter if he fulfills cer- 
tain obligations. Yet the full doctrine of 
progress emerged only when the concept of 
improvement and direaionality was added 
to the older one. After all, the Christian 
theory of redemption is one of a cycle from 
the Fall of Man to his restoration as a mem- 
ber of God’s eternal kingdom. The doarine 
of progress assumes the advancement from 
a lowly state to a higher one, not a return to 
a previous state of perfeaion. There are 
really two aspeas of this: one which was 
prominent in the 18th century, the other in 
the 19th. 

The rationalist philosophy of the 18th 
century, associated as it was with the rapid 
development of science and its application 
leading to marked changes in man’s ma- 
terial culture, stimulated the belief on the 
part of many that continued advancement 
was inevitable. The most striking advocate 
of this view was the French mathematician 
and idealistic philosopher the Marquis de 
Condorcet Cl743'-1794), 'ivho wrote: 

“The result of my work will be to show, by 
reasoning and by facts, that there is no limit 
set to the perfeaing of the powers of man; 
dbat human perfeaibility is in reality indefi- 
nite; that the progress of this perfeaibility, 
henceforth independent of any power that 
might wish to stop it, has no other limit than 
the duration of the globe upon which nature 
has placed us.” * 

This curious mixture of rationalism and 
romanticism was found in much of the 
writing of that day. Some contended with 
Rousseau that man should abolish the insti- 
tutions of property and return to a primeval 

^ Fumh Cbedorcet^ de respit humain, 

ifoqm I, by J, the making, 

of the modem m*nd,ttr, p. 383, Bostpii : Houghtoti’ 
Mifhu O^paily , By i 
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state of natural goodness. Others, while 
arguing that present economic and political 
institutions are **bad,*' believed that by al- 
tering them man could lend a hand to his 
progress. Thus, William Godwin (1756- 
1836) held that *'human inventions, and the 
modes of social existence, are susceptible to 
perpetual improvement.” ^ 

During the first half of the 19th century 
there was an epidemic of utopian schemes 
which provided various blueprints of planned 
and perfea societies. Most of them still 
rested their case on the natural goodness of 
man and ”the efiicacy of conscious reason 
to create an earthly utopia.” ^ Hence they 
felt that some kind of overall planning 
would help progress along. 

During the 19th century the ideas of 
social-cultural evolution were added to the 
doctrine of progress. While the contribu- 
tion of Charles Darwin and Alfired Russel 
Wallace (1823--1913) on biological evolu- 
tion provided much support, the whole in- 
tellectual climate of the 19th century was 
favorable to the notion of forward develop- 
ment of mankind and his culture. The 
somewhat mechanical ideas of the previous 
century gave way to those of inevitable 
growth. Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), 
who had already begun writing on the up- 
ward development of institutions, was much 
impressed by Darwin’s work and theory and 
reworked it to fit human society and culture. 
Alexander Goldenweiser has summarized 
Spencer’s basic tenets in these words: 

”In its bearing on social phenomena, the 
theory of evolution was to comprise the three 
following principles of development: that 
evolution is uniform, gradual and progressive, 

® From An enquiry ccncsmini 'political justice ^ 4th ‘ 
ed., 1842, from a selection in Donald O. Wagaer, 
ed.. Social reformers, p. 294, New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1934. 

^ See tarl Becker, “Progress,'* Encyclopdia of the 
social sciences, 12 : 495““499, New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1934. This is a classic critique of the 
entire topic. For a more extended analysis, see J. B. 
Bury, Lhe idea of pr^ress. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932, l&r a good review of the chief 
utopimi socialists, see Harry W. Laidter, Socfal- 
ecmonm mopements, chaptm 1--12, New' york: The 
Thomas Y. Qrowdl Company^ 1944^ Wagner, op. 
oit., contkh^ some good s^ections, from ^qrlghim 
sources, t^ddrtainjTOC^ On utpfdansocd^ ' 


meaning by this that social forms and institu- 
tions pass everywhere and always through the 
same stages of development; that the trans- 
formations which they undergo are gradual, 
not sudden or cataclysmic; and that the changes 
implied in these transformations point in the 
direction of improvement from less perfect 
to more perfea adjustments, from lower to 
higher forms.” ® 

This concept was taken up by others, and 
it was long accepted that cultures pass 
through more or less fixed stages from 
simple to complex. This scheme of upward 
progress came to be known as the unilinear 
theory of cultural evolution. Beginning in 
crude form, institutions and forms of group 
life were assumed to move ever upward by 
steady gains toward complexity and per- 
fection. One strong supporter of this 
theory, Lewis Henry Morgan (1818--1881), 
an American engineer turned anthropolo- 
gist, divided cultural advancement into 
three stages: savagery, barbarism, and civili- 
zation, each with distinaive charaaeristics 
and uniform throughout every society.® 
Economists assumed a steady and straight- 
line development from rudimentary hunt- 
ing and fishing through pastoralism and 
agriculture to modem industrialism.^ 

As soon as social scientists began to go to 
living peoples rather than to books and 
theories, the simple stepwise scheme of evo- 
lution broke down. Yet as a stimulant to 
the doctrine of progress it long had an im- 
portant place. Men in the West, in par- 
ticular, were highly impressed by the vast 
changes associated with the Industrial Revo- 
lution; and while one particular , theory or 
another might not prove adequate, the total 
effea of industrial changes was to stimulate 
still further a faith in the inevitability of 
man’s upward development. There were 
efforts to decide what were the proper ai- 
teria to measure progress. Then, in more 

® Alexander Goldenweiser, Early civilisation, p. 21. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1922. Re- 
printed by permission. 

® Lewis Henry Morgan, Ancient society. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company, 1877. 

^ This idea still persists among some economists. 
See N. S. B. Gras, An introduction to economic history. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1922. 
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recent times, there has been a growing con- 
cern with deliberate and long-range plan- 
ning as an earnest of man’s role in fostering 
progress. Before discussing planning, let us 
see how certain writers have viewed the 
doctrine of progress as it relates to change, 
whether deliberately fostered or not. 

Definition and criteria. Progress implies 
improvement or betterment in a certain di- 
reaion, as measured by some standard. 
Change can be demonstrated, especially in 
technology, but whether this marks moral 
advancement depends on the nature of one’s 
values and concepts. In large part the doc- 
trine of progress is a matter of faith or belief 
rather than a symbol of some objeaive, 
tangible thing. Writers of somewhat ro- 
mantic turn of mind often go on the as- 
sumption that there is some mystical and 
moral power or principle which governs the 
universe. Individuals of more critical view 
take a skeptical attitude toward the entire 
matter and see in the idea of progress but a 
particular culture pattern of the Western 
world bom of vast and striking industrial 
changes. 

There are, however, some writers who see 
in history evidences of improvement and 
who have tried to put down what seemed to 
them reasonable standards by which to 
measure the same. Yet, in general, the cri- 
teria are either vague and general or so spe- 
cific as to lose their meaning in a few dec- 
ades. To some writers, ’’efficiency” seems 
the major factor, and many of these make 
a convincing case for progress in tarns of 
saving tftne and resources and inaeasing 
mechanical power. Others have proclaimed 
personal ’’comfort and convenience” to be 
the main aiteria, and to them advancement 
is measured in shorta: working hours, better 
homes, and other evidences of high ma- 
terial standards of living. The moral ai- 
teria, however, are the most difficult to 
setde. Thus, people brought up in an Ori- 
ental religious culture might regard our 
Western stress on technology and mere 
physical well-being as quite beside the point. 
For them the development of the more 
’’spiritual” values might be considered the 


best measure of progress, assuming they 
would accept the doctrine in the first place.® 

On the whole, then, the particular cri- 
teria of progress reflect the occupational and 
philosophic standpoint of those who are 
willing to publish them. Let us note a few 
sample listings: 

Walter F. Willcox has laid out what he calls 
”a statistician’s idea of progress” in the follow- 
ing six items: (1) inaease in population; 
(2) increase in length of life; (3) uniformity 
of population; (4) racial homogeneity; (5) lit- 
eracy; and (6) deaease of the divorce rate.® 
In contrast, Alfredo Niceforo, an Italian aim- 
inologist, lists several indices of progress, as 
follows: (1) inaease in wealth and in the con- 
sumption of goods; (2) decline in the mor- 
tality rate; (3) inaease in intellectual supe- 
riority, as measured by the diffusion of culture 
and by the inaeased accomplishment of our 
men of genius; (4) moral advancement, meas- 
ured by deaease in aime; (5) changes in the 
societal order, measured by the increase in 
individual liberty.^® 

The criteria of Willcox and Niceforo, like 
those of other writers, lend themselves for the 
most part to numerical measurement. Otha 
writers have combined both statistical and 
qualitative aiteria. For example, Clarence M. 
Case lists the following three standards: 
(l) utilization of the physical environment, 
under which are included various techniques 
for managing this environment: mental and 
physical health, scientific knowledge, and in- 
dustrial organization; (2) distribution, not 
narrowly economic but broadly societal, in- 
cluding equalization of opportunities, freedom 
firom class strain, and the whole matter of dem- 
oaatic participation of individuals in social 
life and its benefits; and (3) appreciation, that 
is, the estimation of things or events from ’’the 
standpoint of excellence, preciousness, and 
relative significance.” 

® See F. S. C. Northrop, The meeting of East and 
West: an inquiry concerning world understanding. New 
York; The Macmillan Company, 1946. 

® Walter F. Willcox, “A statistician's idea 

progress,” International Journal of Ethics ^ 1913, 
18 : 275-298. 

For a review of Niceforo's thesis, see R. E. 
Park and E. W. Bu^ess, Introduption to the science of 
sociology, p, 1003. Qbicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1921. 

^ See Qarence M. Case, “What, k social prog- 
ress?” Journal of Afflied Sociology, 1925, 10 : 10^ 
119; also his Social process and hum^ pogress, N^ 
York; Harconit, Brace & Company, T930. 
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A more recent classification is that of Newell 
L. Sims, who indicates four categories of prog- 
ress: (1) growth in order and harmony, 
(2*) happiness, (3) development of individ- 
uality, and (4) such objective measures as 
increase in wealth and energy, which he terms 
“social surplus.” J. O. Hertzler, in his sur- 
vey and analysis of various theories, noted 190 
specific and difiFerent criteria, which he has 
put together under 11 major headings which 
seem to him capable of fairly objective deter- 
mination: (l) moral, (2) economic, (3) polit- 
ical, (4) biological, (5) educational, (6) re- 
ligious, (7) domestic, (8) esthetic, (9) intel- 
leaual, (10) recreational, and (11) racial.^* 

Although strialy scientific ”tests” of 
progress may be hard to find, except by the 
method of consensus of experts in any given 
time and place, there is no good reason for 
ignoring two important faas: first, that be- 
lief in progress itself may act as an incentive 
to the changing of conditions; and, second, 
that the aiteria, refleaing as they do a so- 
ciety and culture of a time and place, may 
well furnish a blueprint for the planning and 
controlling of social change for that partic- 
ular society. 

The belief in progress is a form of social 
myth but, as we have seen throughout our 
volume, social m 3 rths are highly important 
parts of culture. Men aa largely on the 
basis of such beliefs, and without faith there 
can be no works of importance. If made 
less utopian and mystical and more practical, 
the doarine of progress might become a 
fighting faith, a slogan or even a principle 
and a tool to be used in tackling problems of 
a given time and place. 

If, therefore, we could establish tentative 
aiteria, if we could make a careful analysis 
of the past cultural cumulations, interpreted 
in terms of a moral direaion which general 
consensus agrees is desirable, then we might 
be in a position to use such aiteria as a 
basis for objeaive checks on any planning 

^ See Newell L. Situs, -prolkm of social chango, 
pp, 345-351* New York: The Thomas Y, Crowell 
Company, 1939* 

See J. O. Hert^ler, Social progress: a theoretical 
survey and analysis. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1928. Also, Arthur J. Toddf, Theories of social 
progress. New Ymrk: The Macmillan Company, 1918, 
has a good review of the vast literature on this to{»c. 


for the future. The essence of science is 
prediction and control. And while most 
prediaions have been confined chiefly to 
the laboratory and to praaical engineering 
with reference to specific problems, men have 
begun to believe that on the basis of such 
knowledge and skill as science and tech- 
nology provide they may plan for cultural 
change on a much wider scale and for a 
longer period than has been true of the past. 

Planning has been in use in almost all the 
major fields of human interest and endeavor. 
The whole economic-industrial order is 
witness to this. It is true in government; 
and the obvious place of planning in resi- 
dential zoning, in community reaeation, 
and education is taken for granted. Cer- 
tainly in our individualistic society personal 
ambitions become effective through long- 
range planning of a career. No one doubts 
that some form of ordering the lives of indi- 
viduals and groups is a common practice. 
The problem is rather one of its aim, extent, 
the time faaor, and a vast number of mat- 
ters concerning who will plan and who will 
execute. (See chapter 32.) 

In faa, this whole topic of cultural change 
raises a further question: whether such modi- 
fications and growths in culture are entirely 
nondeliberative or automatic, or whether 
they may not also be increasingly purposive 
or directed. Before the theory of planning 
can be fully accepted or considered valid, 
it must be demonstrated that rational con- 
trol is possible. Scholars diflfer considerably 
over the matter of the place of rationality in 
change; and before citing some attempts at 
planning, we must examine briefly certain 
divergent views on this matter. 

Nondeliberative and rationally directed 
change. The view that culture develops 
more or less automatically and uncon- 
sciously through group experience is illus- 
trated in the works of William Graham 
Sumner (1840-1910) and his pupil, A. G. 
Keller. According to Sumner, man’s basic 
activities are direaed to satisfying his needs, 
and various nondeliberative reaaions long 
preceded rational reaaions. Out of both 
unconscious and conscious seleaion among 
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needs and the means of satisfaaions, habits 
arise which become, in turn, the basis of 
custom. 'The folkways,*' writes Sumner, 
"are not creations of human purpose and 
wit.** New methods of meeting needs, 
either mechanical or institutional inven- 
tions, are assumed to go through a process 
of selective adaptation, a kind of struggle 
for survival. While the folkways "are made 
unconsciously,** there is, according to 
Sumner, a certain "strain toward improve- 
ment and consistency** among them. The 
former has to do with efforts to make a 
better adjustment of means to ends, the 
latter with attempts to reduce stress or con- 
flict among various customs so that they 
"co-operate and support each other.** 

While the basic process is considered 
largely nondeliberative, Sumner recognized 
that man, especially through modern science 
and rationality, has developed a means to 
correct and amend the folkways. The "ait- 
ical faculty,’* as he calls it, is the outcome of 
education and training and may be used as 
a "guarantee** against irrationality, delusion, 
and misunderstanding of our world.^ More- 
over, his pupil A. G. Keller admits that in 
details of material culture, such as the use of 
resources and production systems, some con- 
scious controls may be used since tests may 
be applied to both means and ends in such 
matters.^® In matters of social organization 
and nonmaterial culture, however, Sumner 
and Keller, like many others, express grave 
skepticism as to the feasibility or possibility 
of conscious planning. Cerkinly Sumner, 
who was an ardent defender of kissez faire, 
would have strongly resisted state planning. 

The relationship between technology and 
material culture and the institutional and 
social-psychological aspects has already been 
discussed in the previous chapter. Whether 
changes in the former always precede the 
latter, whether there is always a strain or 
"cultural lag** in the presence of such differ- 
ing rates of change, and whether alterations 

^ See William Graham Simmer, Folhu^s, pp. 4-'8. 
Boston: Ginn & Company, 1906. 

See ihid.^ pp. 632-633. 

^®See A, G. Keller, Societal evolution^ rev. ed., 
chapter 6. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1931. 


in the latter may not also come ahead of 
those in the technological realm are ques- 
tions not yet fully answered.^^ Certainly the 
proponents of gradual, nondeliberative 
growth have a tremendous weight of cul- 
tural history behind them.. Yet the ad- 
vances of science and its applications to 
human affairs challenge us to consider the 
probability of conscious and large-scale 
ordering of behavior in advance. 

Without doubt one of the most vigorous 
proponents of this view was Lester F. Ward 
(1841-1913), a natural scientist who turned 
his attention to sociology. He believed 
man to be thoroughly capable of substitut- 
ing conscious "telic** progress for the blind, 
ruthless, and wasteful operation of forces 
found in the animal world or in the earlier 
stages of man*s own society and culture. 
Social telesis means the intelligent, rational 
direction of natural and social forces to a 
desired end. Ward believed that since in- 
dividuals had continuously demonstrated 
their capacity and eflfeaiveness in conscious 
controls, it was also possible for a group or 
society to organize itself for rational control 
looking to improvement.^® Of particular 
importance in bringing about telic advance- 
ment were the further development of 
science, of education, and mass enlighten- 
ment. In taking this view Ward laid the 
foundation for the standpoint of John 
Dewey, the educational philosopher, who 
has long stressed the potential use of the 
school not only for the transmission of cul- 
ture but for purposes of pre-testing con- 
sciously made suggestions for future cul- 
tural changes.^® 

There are many proponents of both these 
views, each with his own particular inter- 
pretation of cultural change and social proc- 
esses. But the major difference is typified 
by the contrast in view of Sumner and Ward. 

See W. F. O^um, Social change with respect to 
culture and origins nature. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1922. 

^ See Lester F. War4, The p^hic factors of civiliza- 
tion^ Boston: Ginn & Company, 1st ed-, 1893; 2nd 
ed., 1906; and his Ap-^ied sociology: a treatise on the 
consdms improvement of, society hy society (same pres^), 
1906. _ 

See John Dewey; Freedom culture. ^New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s toos; 1939- . . * ? 
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Those who express doubt as to conscious 
ordering of social events do not usually 
deny that man has long made use of his in- 
telleaual powers in the process of adapting 
himself to his physical and social-culturd 
environment. Their main negative criti- 
cisms about deliberate overall state or social 
planning derive from their convictions that 
the whole course of cultural change is so 
vast and complex that large-scale, long- 
range programs to control the nature and 
direction of future events are not feasible. 
They believe that the unknown, or at least 
uncontrollable, factors so outweigh those 
which science and intelligence permit us to 
manage that it is foolish to try to projea 
elaborate plans for future society and cul- 
ture. On the other hand, the defenders of 
social telesis range from those who believe 
that controls are possible in matters of ma- 
terial culture only to those who go the 
whole way and believe that planning for 
every item in social life and culture is not 
only possible but even desirable.^^ 

Bearing these divergent views in mind, 
let us review briefly some type cases of at- 
tempts at social-cultural planning in our 
modern world. The wider theoretical im- 
plications of planning will be discussed in 
the final chapter. 

Some Examples of Planning 

Interest in, and programs for, extensive 
state planning in our own time stem chiefly 
from the dislocations in the modern world 
associated with the breakdown of tradi- 
tional economic systems and from revolu- 
tions deriving from a disruption of former 
political patterns. Closely linked to these 
were the effects of World War I and its 
aftermath of economic depression in par- 
ticular. The most striking case of planning 

20 For orientation to this entire field, the student 
may consult the works of Todd, Hertzler, and Sims, 
op. cit. See also J. H. Randall, Jr., The making of ths 
modommind, rev. ed., chapters 18, 19, and 21, Boston: 
Houghton Mifilin Company, 1940; U. G. Weatherly, 
Socim progress^ studies in the dynamics of change^ Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1926; W. D. 
Wallis, Culture and promss^ New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1930; C M. Case, Social process and human 
progress t op. cit. 
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is that of Soviet Russia. Later, under Na- 
tional Socialism, Germany attempted a co- 
ordinated national effort. Britain has had 
long experience with government planning 
at local levels. In our own country the con- 
ditions deriving from economic distress are 
chiefly responsible for the emergence of 
much talk about planning and some milder 
programs of concrete sort. Examples might 
also be drawn from modern Italy and Mex- 
ico, as well as from other countries which 
have at least got to the blueprint stage. In 
every case social planning as here used refers 
to state ordering and control. In fact, the 
concept of social planning has become al- 
most entirely associated with some form of 
state control. 

Planning in Soviet Russia. The theories 
of Karl Marx and Nikolai Lenin, which 
furnished the battle cries when the Bolshe- 
vik! seized and held power in Russia in 
1918, called for a program for changing to 
a classless society by means of a transitional 
diaatorship of the proletariat. The carry- 
ing-out of this intermediary stage became 
the main funaion and avowed purpose 
of the Bolsheviki, now known as the 
Communist Party 

The Party abolished private property and 
drove out the owners of banks, industries, 
and businesses as the first steps in building 
a socialist economic and political order. 
During the early years, while it was re- 
sisting counterrevolutionists and stabilizing 
the huge country, concessions were made to 
the peasant owners and to certain bourgeois 
interests. It looked for a time as if the Rus- 
sian Revolution might end up as some sort 
of modified capitalism. Yet almost from 
its inception certain groups in the Party had 
begun giving attention to large-scale social- 
economic planning. As early as 1920 Lenin 
appointed the Goelro, or State Commission 
for Electrification, to develop a program for 

2^ The Bolsheviki was the larger and more radical 
left-wing branch of the Social Democratic Party; 
the Mensheviki was the right-wing and more 
moderate group. Since 1918 the Bolsheviki has 
taken the name of the Communist Party. Its 
former rivals were liquidated in the first phases of the 
Revolution. 
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countrywide electrification to take from 
10 to 15 years. The next year this com- 
mittee was reorganized into the Gosplan, or 
State Planning Commission of the Council 
of Labor and Defense. At first this was an 
advisory body made up of 40 economists, 
engineers, statisticians, and others, most of 
whom were not Party members. For some 
years this group, from time to time enlarged 
and altered in organization, studied the 
problems of planning and outlined tentative 
programs. After Joseph Stalin became 
firmly seated in control and as the Party 
leaders decided to turn aside firom Trotsky’s 
program of continuing to foster a world 
revolution in favor of giving attention to 
Russian problems first, overall state plan- 
ning moved rapidly ahead. 

On October 1, 1928 the First Five-Year 
Plan was announced. Since then similar 
plans have been initiated and carried through 
except the third, which was interrupted by 
the war. After hostilities had ceased, the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan was announced to 
cover the years 1946-1950. The latter was 
designed to rebuild devastated areas as weU 
as to expand general produaion still 
further. 

The entire planning and program is under 
the Council of the People’s Commissars of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R. ). 
Under the Commissars, and at the staff plan- 
ning and top-control level, are such boards and 
committees as the Gosplan, or State Planning 
Commisaon, the Council of Defense, the 
State Bank, the Board of Man Power, and va- 
rious boards or committees having control of 
weights and measures, of standards of produc- 
tion, of the co-operativ^ of technical per- 
sonnel, and of the arts and eduauh>n. 

The actual operation of the economy goes 
on at two levels: through the '*All-Unioa 
Narkomats” or central govomment depart- 
ments, and the ’'Union-Republican Narko- 
mats” or similar departments of the constit- 
uent republics. The former have to do with 
the heavy industries, construction, munitions, 
and related activities. Thus the control of 
extraction and/or processing of coal, oil, 
chemicals, rubber, and paper and the produc- 
tion of hydroelectric or other power are under 
the central government. Ihe separate re- 


publics have charge of the production of con- 
sumption goods and certain extractive indus- 
tries such as timber and construction materials. 

Under the Narkomats are the separate 
Glavks or boards which control the trusts and 
plants of a given industrial seaor of the total 
economy. At the plant level, at least, manage- 
ment has changed from the earlier form of 
committee control to one-man control. The 
entire system is tied together in a vast network 
of economic and political controlling bodies, 
often not too well co-ordinated. 

The broad but vague aim of the Com- 
munist Party in Russia has followed the 
Mapc-Lenin theory of working toward a 
stateless and classless society in which the 
workers will finally be in demoaatic control. 
The more immediate and practical aims have 
been to industrialize Russia as rapidly as 
possible. But it is well to remember that 
state planning in Russia, as was true in Nazi 
Germany, is concerned not merely with the 
economy of production, distribution, and 
consumption but with the control of every 
aspect of Russian society and its culture. 
The state constantly extends its controls 
into family and community life, into mat- 
ters of education, recreation, art, and reli- 
gion. In fact, if the essence of socialism is 
a planned economy, one may well ask, Just 
where does planning and hence state con- 
trol end.^ This is a problem which every 
society moving in the direaion of overall 
planning must face. We shall discuss the 
wider implications of this matter in the 
next chapter. 

As for Russia, it is well to note that some 
of her economic dijficulties have doubtless 
resulted Jftom her efforts at rapid industrial- 
ization rather than from her system of 
overall political planning and management. 
At least, it is not always easy to disentangle 
the fectprs which arise ftom very rapid shift 
ftom a rural to an industrial culture and 
those which derive from a slowly emerging 

^ For a sxarvey of Russian economy, especially 
with respect to management problems, see Gregory 
Kenst^k, SodomMiM. Schwarz, and Aaron Yugow, 
M Russia industry and a^icidture, New 
y<Mrk: Oxford iMvenjity Press, 1944; Thi^ is an 
excellent book because it presents the facts from the 
Russian reporte but with a^ minimum of jinn^preta- 
ticm and comment by the authors. 
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system of complete political control of the 
kind undertaken by the Communist Party 
in Russia. 

It is not possible nor necessary here to 
attempt anything like a complete summary 
of the nature and results of Russia’s planned 
system. But we may indicate some of the 
more striking advances as well as diflSculties 
insofar as we can tell. Since it is difficult to 
get adequate and valid data from Russia, we 
must necessarily view some of the published 
data with caution.^ 

(1) Since industrialization was a major aim, 
the facts about changes in production are 
pertinent: 

(a) From 1913 to 1940 industrial output 
went up eight-and-one-half-fold; but most of 
this great inaease took place after 1928. In 
fact, between 1928 and 1940 produaion multi- 
plied seven-and-one-half times. The Russians 
naturally point with pride to this accomplish- 
ment, but it must be recalled that their country 
was, relative to western Europe, only slightly 
industrialized in 1913. Moreover, Russia 
could and did draw upon the science and tech- 
nical skill of already highly industrialized 
Britain, Germany, and the United States. Cer- 
tainly England had no such help from others 
in the earlier phases of her own Industrial 
Revolution. 

(b) Along with such changes has gone a 
shift in the labor force. In 1930 only 3.4 per 
cent of those gainfully employed were ih the 
large-scale industries; by 1940 nearly one 
third were. This shift was accompanied by 
drawing upon the rural areas for workers, in- 
tensive training programs in the faaories, and 
in a government program of drafting annu- 
ally from 800,000 to a million youths, ages 
14 to 17 years, for vocational training looking 
to subsequent employment in specified in- 
dustries. 

^ Apparently during the earlier periods of plan- 
ning Russian officials were less loath to give out 
reports of their economy than has been the case since 
the outset of World War n and after. On this mat- 
ter, see Harry Sthwartz, “On the use of Soviet 
statistics/' Journal of the American Statistical Associa^ 
tion^ 1947, 42 : 401-406. also comments by Bien- 
stock, et al., cit. The data summarized &re are 
drawn chMy from Bienstock, et aL, o^, eit,; from 
Earl H. Sikes, Corstemjomy ecosmm systems^ chap- 
ters 12-18, New Yorki Henry Hok & Company, 
1940; and from Harry W. Laidler, of, cit., chap- 
ter 26. ^ . i . 


(c) As to the kind of goods produced, the 
chief stress throughout has been on capital or 
producers’ goods. The planners viewed this as 
a necessary price to pay for rapid industrial- 
ization. Harry W. Laidler says that in 1913 one 
third of the total industrial output of Russia 
was in producers’ goods. In 1940 three fifths 
(6l per cent) were in this category. And while 
there has been a great increase in both between 
1928 and 1940, the capital-goods produc- 
tion went up l4-fold while that of consumers’ 
goods multiplied only 4.3-fold.24 

(2) In many ways the application of ma- 
chine technology to farming is the most strik- 
ing and bold feature of Soviet Russia and 
its planned economy. At the time the First 
Five-Year Plan was put into eflfea there were 
about 26 million separate farms. In less than 
10 years practically aU of these were replaced 
by about 250,000 peasant colleaives or Kolk- 
hozy and a few thousand large state farms or 
Sovkhozy, The former produce more than 
90 per cent of aU farm crops; the latter serve 
more or less as models of completely central- 
ized, mechanized agriculture. But, on the 
whole, the latter have not proved themselves 
very efficient despite the fact that they repre- 
sent, in a sense, the rural planners’ dream. 

While large-scale agriculture made possible 
some increase in total farm production, one of 
the main purposes of collectivization was to 
enable the Soviet authorities to control the 
production and distribution of grain and other 
products. During the early years of Soviet 
regime the peasants frequently failed to plant 
the request^ acreage or, once harvested, they 
hoarded it or disposed of it ^ ways which the 
central government considered either uneco- 
nomical or unpatriotic. As with other aspects 
of Soviet economy, it is quite likely that at the 
outset the program to colleaivize and mecha- 
nize agriculture was an opportunist device to 
get food for urban workers and to produce a 
surplus of cereals to sell in the world market. 
There is certainly some evidence that, on the 
whole, the program of the Communist Party 
has tended to fiivor the city worker at the 
expense of the peasant. 

Then, too, as the country became more 
highly industrialized, the relative importance 
of agriculture in its total economy has changed. 
In 1913 only two fifths of the national wealth 
was derived from industry, the balance from 
agriculture. In 1940 about 70 per cent came 

** Laidler, of, cit., p. 408. 
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from industry, the rest from agriculture. It is 
a fair estimate that the relative importance of 
the latter will decline still more with further 
industrialization. For contrast, in this country 
less than 20 per cent of the annual nation^ 
income is derived from agriculture. 

(3) On the educational side there was a 
great extension of elementary, technical, and 
advanced education. At the time of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution the illiteracy figures stood 
at about 90 per cent. Today about 8 out of 
10 of school age or above are literate. A large 
program of vocational training was introduced 
as a phase of the various plans so as to improve 
the skill of the labor force. So, too, there was 
a campaign of mass education and propaganda 
through books, periodicals, and placards, and 
through the motion picture and the radio to 
enlist support for the new order of things — 
economic and political. It is difficult to 
measure these things, but they were all a 
part of the larger state plan. 

While no one doubts the great changes 
which have taken place since the Revolu- 
tion, and especially since 1928 under delib- 
erate planning, the effeas have by no means 
been entirely satisfactory by Western stand- 
ards. For example, as to level of living there 
has probably been some improvement over 
czarist days but not very much. At the out- 
break of World War II the Soviet worker 
and his family had a less and poorer diet 
than the French or German or even Bulgar- 
ian laborer. ^ Moreover, the rapid growth 
of cities produced an acute housing short- 
age. The high rate of labor turnover as well 
as the lack of adequate Neills made for in- 
dustrial inefficiency, The lack of managerial 
proficiency in plants and on the coUeaive 
farm alike meant wastage and retardation of 
operations. In fact, the whole effort has 
been somewhat handicapped by the attempt 
to develop an economic system different 
from that under capitalism, where the price 
mechanism acting through the market has 
worked reasonably well. 

Yet, despite some interesting develop- 
ments of their own, many features of Soviet 
economy are much like those under capital- 

See Aaron Yugow, Russia s economic frmt for war 
emi pace, p. 212. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1942. 


ism. Certainly so far as the technology of 
modem industry is concerned, there can be 
little difference since technology rests on the 
findings of universal science. But even in 
terms of organization, financing, and the 
human faaors in produaion there is much 
similarity. In terms of common-sense eco- 
nomics it is clear that provision must be 
made for accounting systems. There must 
be provision for reckoning with what we 
call profit or loss. Capital investments are 
necessary to the program of building more 
plants, railroads, or other producers* goods; 
hence some method of securing and con- 
trolling such assets is necessary. So, too, 
the relationship of incentives and skill must 
be taken into account. Soon after the Com- 
munist Party came into full control of the 
country, it became apparent that a uniform 
scale of pay would not do. Any reasonable 
person can see that a highly complex indus- 
trial system must almost of necessity require 
some kind of differential system of payment 
for labor. Idealists and sentimentalists 
aside, a mechanical or chemical engineer or 
a well-trained plant manager is more impor- 
tant than a ditch-digger in terms of his con- 
tribution to a modern economy. 

The political leaders and the economic 
planners soon learned this lesson. Today in 
Russia there is probably a greater spread of 
wages between the bottom and the top of 
the occupational ladder than anywhere else 
in the world. Various indexes to measure 
wage rates have been set up. One such 
scheme had 8 categories of such a character 
as to permit the workers in the 8th class to 
get 2.8 times as much pay as those in the 
first. In some plants the managers get 20 
times as much as do the unskilled workers.^® 

Yet even sharp wage differentials do not 
prevent inefficiencies. There are evidently 
much wastage, some graft, and many of the 
same difficulties found elsewhere from a 
combination of poor management, burden 
of bureauaatic regulations, and lack of 
good morale. Various schemes such as the 
shock brigades of Stakhanovites were or- 
ganized in the 1930*s to stimulate laggard 

^ See Sikes, of, cit,^ pp. 353-355. 
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workers to higher produaion.^^ Periodi- 
cally during the early five-year plans and cer- 
tairdy since World War II the state officials 
and Party leaders have harped on industrial 
inefficiency and the need to increase produc- 
tion. At times one wonders whether or not 
the whole scheme of planning in Russia is 
not largely propaganda window-dressing for 
the not too well co-ordinated efforts at in- 
dustrial change.^ 

Certainly the whole planning system has 
been supported by a continuous barrage of 
propaganda, dressed up in terms of prom- 
ises of such benefits as better wages and 
regular employment. On the larger propa- 
ganda front, planning was rationalized as 
the basic step toward the heaven of a com- 
pletely democratic, classless society. 

Finally, it must be noted that in addition 
to differential wage rates, vocational train- 
ing, persuasive propaganda, and some im- 
provement in living standards, the whole 
economic structure of Russia, like its polit- 
ical system, is honeycombed with a vast spy 
system. While the industrial workers are 
permitted to offer advice or suggestions 
about details of plant operation and while 
intellectuals may debate among themselves 
as to particular means to attain the ends set 
down by the Party, there are no voluntary 
labor unions or public discussion as we 
know it. There can be no collective bar- 
gaining as to wages, hours, and working 
conditions where the political state is owner 
and boss. There is no free speech, firee press, 
or free assembly in the manner of represent- 
ative democracies. In fact, one of the most 
significant features of the Russian economy 
is the use of the taaics of the police state in 
its operation and control. One of the cru- 
cial questions regarding planning in an in- 
dustrial society is whether a complex indus- 

Stakhanov was a miner who under the stimula- 
tion of public appeals had cut several tons more coal 
than were required in his mine. This instance, along 
with others, was used by the Communist leaders as a 
symbol of patriotic duty of all workers to step up 
production. Clubs of Stakhanovites were organized 
as a part of this ^opaganda campaign. 

^ See Michael T. Florinsky, Toward animd/erstand’- 
ing of th U.S,S.K., p. 164, New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1939. This view is shared by many 
other students of contemporary Russia. 
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trial system can operate effectively under the 
shadow of fear of the informer, the inquis- 
itor, and the hangman. It is hard to im- 
agine that a penal labor camp would win 
a prize for high efficiency and high morale 
by any standards. We shall have more to 
say on this topic when we discuss in the 
next chapter the implications of the conten- 
tion that a state can **plan for freedom.” 

Planning in Germany. Certain kinds of 
planning under governmental agencies have 
long been a feature of German culture, 
especially at the local level. These included 
zoning, parks, roads, and community recon- 
struction programs. The long tradition of 
state interference in the national economy 
was evident not only in ownership and con- 
trol of railways and telegraph lines but in 
the stimulation as well as regulation of vari- 
ous large industries. The German state had 
long taken firm measures to aid its foreign 
trade. So, too, there was much social legis- 
lation: retirement and health insurance, 
public housing, and other aids to workers. 
These and other features of German culture 
made it easy for the Nazis to set up a long- 
range plan for Germany after they came to 
power in 1933. The persistent though not 
always consistent program of GleichschaU 
tung, or co-ordination, of every group and 
institution into the scheme of National 
Socialism became a slogan for the planners. 

With regard to economics, however, the 
Nazis never had any systematic theory as 
did the Marxian socialists. Actually, the 
name of the movement. National Socialism, 
was a clever portmanteau word combining 
the appeals of nationalism with those of 
socialism. However, it was not diflScult to 
win support for various programs which 
promised at once a rebirth of national glory 
and a form of socialism which would satisfy 
the masses. The Nazi leaders set up many 
additional controls over both industry and 
labor, all rationalized as for the good of the 
larger national society. Hitler once re- 
marked, ‘T build up my entire community 
on the concept of work.’* In fulfilling this 

In his address to the arms workers at the Tegel- 
Borsig plant, December 10, 1940. 
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aim, both employer and worker had their 
respective roles. They were supposed to co- 
operate to form a '*shop community.** No 
strikes, lockouts, or other labor conflias 
were permitted. 

As an aid to co-ordinating the national 
economy two functional bodies or * es- 
tates** were set up — one for agriculture, 
the other for trade and industry. In addi- 
tion, the Labor Front organi 2 ation operated 
in conjunction with the estates in matters 
bearing on the laborers themselves. 

While private capitalism was not officially 
abolished in Germany, the whole economic 
order became subordinate to the political. 
The Nazis proliferated the already extensive 
bureauaacy; and by rationing of raw ma- 
terials, relating prices and wages, and 
controlling the market organized what was 
in many ways a form of state capitalism.®^ 

When the Nazis came to power in 1933 they 
loudly announced a Four-Year Plan to elim- 
inate the vast unemployment in Germany. At 
that time more than 6 million workers were 
totally out of work, and several millions more 
were only partially employed. To achieve 
their aim the government began large public 
works, such as highway constmaion. By re- 
ducing taxes, they also encouraged private en- 
terprise to hire more workers. They reduced 
the labor supply also by driving the Jews out 
of business and labor and by forcing women 
out of industry. But the most effective means 
was the beginning of a large program of re- 
armament. By 193^ the number of regi^ered 
unemployed had dropped to about million 
and, by the outbreak of the s^ond wcmtM con- 
flict, Germany was actually faced with a labor 
dK>rtage in vanous Adds, e^>ecially in the 
metal industries and in agricul^e. 

A Second Four- Year Plan was announced 
even before the first one had been completed. 
The aim was frankly to make Germany eco- 
nomically self-sufficient and to carry forward 
her military preparations at a fasto: tempo. 
The slogan became Wehnuinschaft, that is, a 
wartime economy, at least three years before 
the invasion of Poland. 

The complications of the Nad economics are 
icdiaited bridly in Sikes, «/., chapters 23-26; 
and in F. L. Neumann, Behmoth: the structure and 
^aetke of m^ond socialism^ New York: Oxford 
University I^ess, 1942* 


Whatever the rationalizations may have 
been, planning in Nazi Germany was hardly 
such in any philosophic sense. It was at first 
pretty largely a recovery program, although 
it carried with it a pattern of extensive regi- 
mentation of agriculture, business, and in- 
dustry. In its second phase it was frankly a 
national program for war; and, when hostil- 
ities commenced, Germany was already mo- 
bilized for a total but a quick try at world 
conquest. 

In detail, however, Germany *s program 
had many of the usual accoutrements of 
large-scale planning; and when seen against 
the background of the whole effort to en- 
force the Nazi ’rule and ideology on the 
masses, we may consider it a kind of plan. 
Again one must realize that what the Ger- 
mans said and what they did in this period 
do not entirely coincide. But the same is 
true of Russia. In many ways the pattern of 
dictatorial planning and execution in these 
two countries was not dissimilar. Planning, 
like other human ideals, tends to become 
something different in its practical operation. 

Nevertheless, theNazi program was amaz- 
ingly successful as measured by objective 
aiteria. Unemployment disappeared, order 
was restored in the country, national ambi- 
tions rose again, and a large part of the pop- 
ulation undoubtedly fell in line with the 
regimented life which the Nazi program in- 
tended. The human costs, as we know, were 
high and horrible. But the Nazis, like the 
Communists, never hesitated to invoke an 
old rationalization for violence that '*the 
end justifies the means.*’ Hitler said he was 
aiming at 1000 years of peace, in which 
Germany would rule the world. Stalin 
promised his followers not only an ever- 
fuller dinner pail but a classless society of 
love and congeniality. These ideals seem 
as good as any others to people who have 
been conditioned to believe in them. It 
would be foolish indeed to assume that the 
masfcs in these countrfc^ did not, for the 
most part, fidl into die pattern set them by 
their overlords. 

Planning in Britain. There is no better 
example of the drift toward J^getsqale 
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governmental planning than Britain. The 
more immediate background for this lies in 
a series of economic crises associated with 
two world wars and with the decline of Brit- 
ish economic power, in the world. Yet the 
basic concepts in support of national plan- 
ning were laid earlier in the research and 
writing of the Fabian socialists.^^ They took 
a gradualist position regarding the coming 
of socialism in contrast to the more violent 
and revolutionary view of Marx and Engels. 
Moreover, they insisted on basing their 
ideas of direaed change on faas established 
by sound investigations of contemporary 
economic, social, and political conditions.®^ 
On the action front the Fabians co-operated 
with organized labor and with various re- 
formist groups to bring about socialist 
measures at the level of county and local 
government. 

Local planning in Britain has been exten- 
sive and includes public utilities, transporta- 
tion, housing, and public health measures. 
Of course, many of the dreams and blue- 
prints of the planners have never had a 
chance, as yet, to be put into action. But 
there is no doubt that the success of social- 
ism and of planning at the level of local 
government in Britain served to lay the 
foundation for the larger socialism and na- 
tional planning which began to be put into 
effea by the Labor Party following its 
election in 1945.®® 

For a review of their work, see Harry W. 
Laidler, op. cif., chapters 17-18j also, G. D. H. Cole, 
“Fabianism,” Encyclopedia of the social sciences^ 6: 
46-49, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. 

^ Not only did the Fabians, especially the Sidney 
Webbs, make their own studies of conditions but 
their whole position, they felt, was bolstered 
by various surveys of local communities, such as 
Charles Booth, Life and labour in London^ 1 vols., 
London: The Macmillan Company, 1902; and ll^ew 
survey of London life and labour, 1 vols., London: P. S. 
King & Son, 1930-1932; and B. S. Rowntree, Poverty: 
a stu^ of York, rev. ed., New York: Longmans, 
Green & Company, 1922. Then, too, there have been 
a numba: of in^rtant official investigations under 
various Royal Commissions dealing with problems 
of production, health, and the like. 

^ There h ^ extensive literature on local pkm- 
ning in Britain- See H. Myles Wright, ed.. The planr 
ner*s notebook, London: The Architectural Fx^s, 1948. 
See also E. D. Simta, Kehuilding a tweit^- 

yecff Lopdon? Yiotof Gr&ast«| ^Ltd.. .1945; 

)Spra Stephenwjthl JPhpebe Pool, A Udn for 
hm km NO; II pf a sadesj ^^asr^ To- 


Prior to World War II and during the 
war, there was much public discussion of 
national planning in Britain, and the Labor 
Party had definitely set its course toward 
nationalization of key industries and certain 
long-range planning projects. Indicative 
of widespread concern for the future and 
of interest in planned programs as one 
means of solving national problems are the 
Barlow, Scott, and Beveridge reports. The 
first was made by a ‘*RoyaI Commission on 
the Distribution of the Industrial Popula- 
tion’* in 1940. It examined into the causes 
and meanings of shifts in industry and popu- 
lation and suggested certain remedies to be 
'’taken in the national interest.” The second 
was the ‘'Report of the Committee on Land 
Utilization in Rural Areas” in 1942 and 
dealt with problems of agriculture and 
country life in highly industrialized Britain. 
The third is the well-known report of “An 
Inter-departmental Committee on Social 
Insurance and Allied Services” — the 
so-called “aadle-to-the-grave” plan with 
which the name of Sir William Beveridge, 
an economist, is so closely linked.®^ 

During its first years the Labor Govern- 
ment was concerned with large problems of 
economic and social reconversion, follow- 
ing the war. Many of its programs were 
more or less improvisations to meet current 
diflSculties. Such were the controls over 
exports and the retention of rationing at 
home. In fact, it is doubtful if the Party 
had any sheaf of blueprints for planning 
ready at the time it came into office. As 
was the case in Russia in the 1920’s and of 
Germany in the 1930’s, the political group 
in power turned to national planning partly 
as a hope as well as a device to meet more 
or less immediate crises. But in line with 
its socialist philosophy, the Labor Party 
carried through programs to nationalize 
certain important elements of British econ- 
omy. In 1946 the state took over the Bank 

morrow,” London: The Pilot Press, 1944. This 
whole series has a wide coverage dealing with in- 
dustry, education, social security, and other topics. 

For a convenient and graphic summary of these 
three reports, consult Maps for the national plan, pre- 
pared' by the Association for Planning and Regional 
Recotstruction, London : Lund Humphries, 1945. . . 
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of England and the overseas airlines; the 
next year, the coal-mining industry; and in 
1948, inland transportation. But national- 
ization is not identical with what is more 
technically meant by planning. The former 
may mean only a transfer of ownership; the 
latter implies a co-ordinated program of 
operation and control direaed to some pre- 
determined goal or goals. It is very unlikely 
that the Labor Government had much to 
offer in the way of plans for any of these 
enterprises aside from the general convic- 
tion, backed by public sentiment, that they 
should be owned and controlled by the 
central governrnent. 

The National Health Service, put into 
effect in mid-1948, represented a kind of 
plan, tied into some phases of the Beveridge 
program. But again the working-out of 
this has necessarily been on a somewhat 
empirical basis. Yet there is no doubt that 
Britain, like much of Europe, is definitely 
moving in the direaion of some form of 
socialism which brings with it national plan- 
ning of one kind or another.^ 

Since Britain, long a citadel of democracy 
and individualism, has moved in the direc- 
tion of socialist planning, it symbolizes the 
contemporary discussion about this topic. 
In faa, the programs there, both actual and 
proposed, have given rise to a vigorous de- 
bate on the merits of planning. We shall 
examine some phases of this discussion in 
the next chapter. 

Postwar recovery plans. Before discuss- 
ing domestic planning in the United States, 
some comment may be made about various 
programs for postwar recovery in Europe in 
which this country has played a part. The 
dose of World War II left much of Europe 
economically devastated or, at least, seri- 
ously depleted. So, too, the political order 
was highly unstable in many countries. After 
the first flush of enthusiasm for the United 
Nations had disappeared, it became appar- 
ent in the United States that something 

For a convenient review of these trends, see 
Herbert Heaton and Alvin Johnson, “Socialism in 
western Europe,"’ Headline Series, no. 71, S^tem- 
ber, 1948 (pamf^bletj. New Yprk; Forei^ . 
Asspciap^, 


should be done to aid the democratic coun- 
tries of western Europe to get back on their 
feet. This led to the European Recovery 
Program (Marshall Plan), which, under the 
Foreign Assistance Aa of 1948, became 
effective as the Economic Co-operation 
Administration (EGA). 

A four-year co-ordinated program was set 
in motion within a few months. The magni- 
tude of the undertaking is evident in the 
report of the conference of the l6 participat- 
ing countries, in September, 1948, which 
stated that nearly 22 bijlion dollars in credits 
and loans would be necessary to carry the 
program through 1951. Such funds would be 
used to help these nations to rebuild their 
economy not just singly but in a co-operative 
way. The serious condition in some of these 
countries was brought out in the report of 
this conference, which pointed out that “in- 
dustrial production in Belgium, France, and 
the Netherlands was reduced to 30 to 40 per 
cent of prewar and in Italy to only 20 per 
cent; production of bread grains fell to only 
two thirds of prewar. . . There was also 
widespread destruaion of housing, railways 
and rail equipment, and other transportation 
and power facilities. Moreover, there had 
been a considerable dislocation of population 
through voluntary or forced migrations. 

Under conjoint planning and with the 
advice and financial aid of the United States 
steady progress was made within a very short 
time after the plan got under way. But there 
were also difficulties. First, the 16 separate 
nation-states found it hard to co-operate on 
some points, such as finances, tariffs, quotas 
of supplies, and the like. The dogmas of 
nationalism and sovereignty continued to 
harass the projea. Also, how to deal with 
pc^twar Germany was a serious point of dif- 
ference. Second, Soviet Russia and her satel- 
Etes in eastern Europe had declined to join 
in the program and, in time, .the Marshall 
Plan became a symbol of a growing split 
between the democratic coimtries of west- 
ern Europe and those more or less domi- 
nated by the authoritarian system of Mos- 
cow. This division of Europe into two 
camps handicapped recovery. 

Yet despite the difficulties both among 
the participating countries and between 
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them and their east-European neighbors, it 
was one of the world's £u:st large-scale pro- 
grams for practical international planning. 
From the lessons learned from this venture, 
perhaps other and more extensive plans may 
be drawn up looking to a more sane and 
pacific international order. 

Planning in the United States. In com- 
parison with Europe, the United States has 
so far had little experience with overall state 
planning. Nevertheless, as we have moved 
toward monopolies in business and industry, 
as the political order has constantly intruded 
itself into areas formerly not its concern, as 
the masses have come more and more to 
look to the government for general welfare 
measures, we have moved in the direction of 
state planning. 

Yet planning as a means to anticipate and 
hence control cultural change is not new, 
nor is it confined to governments, either 
local or national. Just as in all highly indus- 
trialized countries, private enterprises in the 
United States have long since set up certain 
patterns for planning for the future. The 
rising tide of effort to improve and extend 
the mechanization of production, the com- 
ing of the Taylor system of piecework and 
speed-up, and the growing attention to co- 
ordinated business methods all mean that 
owners and managers have given more at- 
tention to preliminary blueprints and pre- 
dictions and plans than had been the case in 
the heyday of small enterprise and freer com- 
petition. The research laboratory has con- 
tributed greatly to the use of prediction in 
reference to production, and statistics have 
given us devices for estimating trends in 
output, prices, and market conditions. To- 
day plan and prediaion reach into every 
aspect of a complex productive system. 
Since the pifr>lic is often interested in com- 
munity and areal aspects of planning, it is 
worth .while noting that for years telephone 
companies and real-estate organizations 
have planned their own future develop- 
ments in terms of statistical and other stud- 
ies of popul^tioti trends in various commu- 
nities. The former, in pardcubti hav^ been 
reasonably successfral m anridparing mban 


growth in different ecological areas and 
thereby preparing their operations with this 
in view. 

These are but particular illustrations of the 
impress of science and technology upon our 
daily lives. One cannot operate a complex 
industrial system without research and en- 
gineering, and to use scientists and engineers 
means to plan in advance. 

The first steps in governmental planning 
in the United States were made in our grow- 
ing cities, which had to look forward to 
water and sewage systems for their expand- 
ing neighborhoods or which began to be 
concerned with regulating growth by es- 
tablishing zones for business, light industry, 
heavy industry, residences, and for building 
parks and street systems. The impetus to 
such public undertakings frequently came 
in the first instance from nonpolitical com- 
munity agencies interested in poor relief, 
delinquency, dependency, housing, and 
other care for the underprivileged masses. 
The specific stimulus, moreover, came from 
the community surveys which emerged in the 
early years of the present century.®® And as 
a background to these surveys there had 
been considerable public agitation because 
of reports about the frightful conditions in 
our urban slums.®^ 

In time, not only were municipal ordi- 
nances passed to remedy some of these con- 
ditions, but officials began to diink in 
broader terms of projecting city growth in 
a more orderly fashion. Down to the pres- 
ent, however, most of these programs have 
been concerned with matters of streets, 
water and sewage systems, parks, zoning, 
building codes, and other externals. Not 
only do cities lack the governmental power 
to go extensively into planning but private 
interests are constantly balking many of the 
more thoroughgoing proposals. Moreover, 

One of the first extensive community studies is 
the so-called Fittshurgh survey , a series of monographs 
edited by P. U. Kellogg, sponsored by the Rus^ 
Sage Foundation, 3-914. 

*^Of historical importance are such works as 
Jacob Biis, Hew the ether half lives. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892; and Lincoln Steffens, 
The shame ef our cities. New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, 1904. 
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local programs must be correlated with 
those of state, region, and the nation.^ 

Another area in which partial planning 
was attempted has to do with the conserva- 
tion of natural resources, a topic which be- 
gan to get serious national attention dtiring 
the Presidency of Theodore Roosevelt 
Cl858“'1919). But beyond legislation to 
protect our forests and certain related soil 
resources, the program has only recently 
become a part of a larger national plan. 

The realization of the need to consider 
local, state, regional, and national problems 
in a more or less unified fashion developed 
after World War I. On the economic-in- 
dustrial side large surveys were made anal- 
ogous in importance to the earlier com- 
munity studies. Then, in the early 1930's, 
came President Herbert Hoover’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends, which pro- 
duced voluminous reports on national eco- 
nomic, political, and sociological matters.®^ 

While these investigations are chiefly cumu- 
lations of facts, they served to sharpen the 
public consciousness of the need for a broad 
consideration of our entire culture. From 
these beginnings, and under further stimula- 
tion of the economic depression of the 1930’s, 
a National Planning Board was set up in 1933 
under the Public Works Administration. In 
June, 1934, this was superseded by Presidential 
order by the National Resources Board, which 
still later became the National Resources Com- 
mittee. Again, in 1941, the name was changed 
to National Resources Planning Board. With 
the hdp of federal funds to en^oy a large 
staff erf experts, and in co-opetation with var- 
ious local and stare planning organizations, 
this committee has issued a fcrg« number of 
reports dealing with natural resources, in- 

For a discussion of some of these matters, with 
various recommendations, see National Bjesources 
Committee, Our cities: their rule in the national economy^ 
especially pp. 78^-79. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Prmtmg Office, 1937. 

See Recent economic changesy 2 vols., New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1921; E. G. Nourse, 
et al., Anerkas capacity to produce; and M. Leven, 
et al., Americas cap^ty to consumOy (both) Washing- 
ton, D. C. : Brookings Institution, 1934. Also, Re- 
cent social trmisy 2 vols., McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1933j and the series of special monographs 
list^ therein. More recent is J. Frederic Dewfaurst, 
et al., America’s needs and resources^ New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1947. 


dustry, urbanization, regionalism, and other 
topics. Almost without exception the various 
reports have urged the carrying forward of a 
concrete program of extensive local, state, re- 
gional, and national planning. Just how this 
is to be done in the face of our present loosely 
organized and dual state-federd organization 
is not always made clear, but we have certainly 
moved toward the fact-finding and recom- 
mendation stage of large-scale government 
planning. 

During World War II much of our econ- 
omy fell under governmental planning and 
control. This involved not only military 
strategy more particularly but the entire 
logistic operation, including rationing of 
raw materials, location of plants, control of 
the labor force, rent control, food rationing, 
and many other matters. In fact, modern 
total war is one of the most important stim- 
ulants to large-scale state planning and 
hence control. What the next step in 
peacetime planning may be remains to be 
seen. 

On the concrete side, however, and rather 
independently of the work of the National 
Resources Planning Committee, several fed- 
erally sponsored projects have been under- 
taken in this country which have the char- 
acter of a plan, though one program is sel- 
dom integrated to another. Some of these 
have already been discussed in conneaion 
with rural, urban, and regional problems. 
(See chapters 14, 15, and 16.) In addition 
to soil-conservation projeas, there was the 
Resettlement Administration, designed to 
assist depressed farming groups, especially 
those marginal to commercial agriculture. 
So, too, there were certain federal housing 
and cdrununity projects, such as Greenbelt 
ne^ Washington, D. C. But there was never 
a weM-rounded national or regional scheme 
such as is pattern in Soviet Russia, or to 
a lesser degree was the case in Nazi Ger- 
many, or may be the situation kx Britain. 

To date, however, the largest and most 
discussed national project is the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (TVA). Since it is viewed 
by some as a kmd of model of what may be 
developed elsewhere, a few fects and com- 
ments as to its accomplidiment are in Qcd^r. 
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The TVA was set up by Congress in 1933 
with the general purpose to develop the Ten- 
nessee River drainage basin in the interests of 
navigation, flood control, and national de- 
fense. It was also empowered to generate and 
sell surplus electricity as a means of avoiding 
waste of water power. The river and its trib- 
utariies encompass an area of 41,000 square 
miles, of which 54 per cent is in forests and 
almost all of the rest in pasture or tilled farms. 
There are more than 3 million residents in this^ 
area, and another 4 million people live in the 
immediately adjacent region. In 1948 TVA 
had the services of more than 15,000 full- 
time employees to run this project. Some 
aitics cite this last fact as evidence that 
bureaucracy always increases with planning. 

To control the water of this river system 
calls for two lines of aaion. One has to do 
with building publicly owned dams on the 
river and its chief tributaries. These serve to 
prevent or reduce destructive floods, improve 
the navigation facilities, and provide hydro- 
electric power. The other function of TVA 
reaches beyond the publicly owned streams to 
privately owned lands which are the source of 
the run-os’ of water in the first instance. This 
requires a co-operative arrangement with indi- 
vidual landowners which calls for efiicient 
farming praaices, reforestation, and other de- 
vices to the maximum retention of the rainfall 
in the soil. Every gain at this point, of course^ 
reduces the problems of flood control along 
the larger streams. 

The accomplishments are striking. The 
TVA has built 16 large dams and has acquired 
control of 5 others construaed by private in- 
dustry. Several large generating plants have 
been built, and during World War II the 
valley became an important source of power 
for purposes of war produaion. For example, 
between 1940 and 1948 the TVA inaeased its 
electricity-producing facilities by 250 per 
cent. Aside from the requirements of power 
for national defense, electric power is provided 
to states and local communities under a pref- 
erential system, which system has also had 
much criticism from privately owned utilities. 

To foster soil conservation and development 
bf sound agricultural practice, the TVA 6as 
a staff of competent experts who advise the 
f^mers. Also, there are various co-operative 
arrangements with stkte and local agencies 
Jjpplaug Ito conservation and improvement of 
agn^tifre. 
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In the fiurst fifteen years of its existence, the 
federal government appropriated about 780 
million dollars to TVA. Yet more than 260 
millions in revenue were received during these 
years. Nearly 90 per cent of these revenues 
was obtained in the latter half of the period. 

As noted above, this projea is a kind of 
trial at federal development in a given 
region. Proposals such as the Missouri Val- 
ley Authority may, in time, be established 
along similar lines. Certainly we may expect 
other large-scale regional planning pro- 
grams. Yet, looking at the developments 
in this country as a whole, in comparison 
with the programs in Soviet Russia or else- 
where in Europe, we must repeat tliat the 
United States has had no overall federal 
planning. What we have had has been par- 
tial and piecemeal. To call many of the de- 
velopments during the 1930*s * ‘national 
planning” is really to confuse the concept 
with various recovery programs in which 
the state has stepped in to regulate and 
direa certain aspeas of the coxintry's 
economy, especially with reference to 
prices, wages, and employment through 
public works, as was the case during the 
prolonged depression of the 1930*s. 

Nevertheless, the idea of planning is be- 
coming increasingly accepted in our cul- 
ture. Certainly the governmental controls 
during war wiA their inevitable plethora of 
rules, procedures, and a vast administrative 
personnel may stimulate new points of view 
about government and industry, foster 
further dependence on the state by the 
masses for controls and benefits, and bring 
in their wake ever-expanding regimentation 
even in times of peace. Concern for na- 
tional defense and the idea of interna- 
tional organization also stimulate belief 
in planning. Hence, representative de- 
mocracy can scarcely avoid giving more 
attention to regulation of business and to 
national and large-scale planning. Many 
doubt that either political demoaacy or 
economic free enterprise will survive the 
present trend toward regimentation and 
large-scale planning. We shall examine some 
aspects of these questions in the final chapter. 
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Interpretative Summary 

1. Ideas about sodal-cultural change arose only with the coming of civilization. Non- 
literate peoples do not seem to have such concepts. 

2. The Qassicd societies produced theories of cultural degeneration, of cyclic change, and 
suggested vaguely those of organic and social evolution. But it remained for men in 
modem times to develop the doctrine of progress as we know it. It is distinctly a 
cultural product of the Western world. 

3. The doctrine of progress has its roots, first, in the Qiristian theory of the Fall and 
Redemption of man. But, more important than this idea was that of inevitable advance- 
ment from lower to higher condition. The doctrine took on the concepts of both 
directionality and moral betterment. The 18th-century writers on progress stressed 
the theses of natural goodness, natural rights, and rationality. Those of the 19th cen- 
tury tended to emphasize the idea of growth toward a more perfea condition. The 
idea of progress got support fi:om modem theories of biological evolution and from 
the vast changes which accompanied the Industrial Revolution. 

4. Some writers have expressed considerable doubt about the whole concept of social- 
cultural progress, contending that it is largely a reflection of the industrial changes 
associated with the rapid exploitation of hitherto untouched natural resources. 

5. Certainly those who have tried to set up criteria of progress have always done so in 
terms of the values of their particular society and its culture. They could hardly do 
otherwise. Moreover, it is much easier to establish criteria for measuring technological 
advances than it is to lay down standards regarding moral advancement. 

6. Deliberate and large-scale social-cultural planning of today is partly a funaion of our 
present conceptions of progress. It is a recent addition to modem culture. 

7. The modem state, as one phase of its increasing power, has become more and more 
engrossed in planning, either in a limited way or on an all-out, totalistic scale. 

Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 

A. Questions and Exercises 

1. What were some of the Classical theories of social-cultural change? Illustrate. 

2. Write a short statement explaining the doctrine of progress, its sources, and some of 
the changes the doctrine has undergone in the past two centuries. (See Carl Becker’s 
article on culture. Encyclopedia of the social sciences, 12 : 495-499, cited above.) 

^ 3. Discuss critically the different criteria of progress which have been put forth by various 
writers. Show how they reflect their own times and interest. 

4. Does t±ie feet that the doctrine of progress is a sodal myth make it any less important 
as a rallying point around which a planned society may be built? Discuss, pro and 
con. 

5. What is meant by planning? Illustrate firom personal life; from public life. 

6. What devices have been used in Soviet Russia since 1928 to m^e the state planning 
program go? What were some of die major diflSculties which emerged: economic, 
political, and personal? 

7. How did the Four- Year Plans in Germany fit into the Nazi policy of complete national 
co-ordination (Gkichschaltungyi 

8. What are some of the chief historical antecedents to contemporary interest in national, 
regional, and local planning in Britain? In the United States? 

9. What changes during World War II facilitated the trend toward state plannmg?| Whkt 

• ' ' changes, if any, retard the movement? 
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10. What critical conditions may lead the American masses to submit to overall planning? 
What appeals may be made to them to accept such a program and to assist in its 
operation? 


B. Further Reading 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

John Jewkes, Ordeal hy planning. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948.' 

A severe but shrewd aitique of the policies and programs of the British Labor Party in 
the 1940’s. 

David E. Lilienthal, UVA: Democracy on the march. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 

A popular account of the accomplishment of the TVA with the author’s comments and 
interpretations as to what such a project means for demoaacy. 

Lewis L. Lorwin, Time for planning: a social-economic theory and program for the twentieth 
century. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1945. 

An optimistic interpretation of planning, the history of the idea, and suggestions as to 
planning for the United States. 

R. W. G. Mackay, Britain in wonderland, London: Viaor Gollancz, Ltd., 1948. 

Written by a member of the Labor Party, this is a strong plea for a federated United 
States of Europe under socialism. 

Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of our Ume, New York: Oxford University Press, 1944. 

A trenchant analysis of the ills of contemporary society with an ardent defense of the 
idea that planning and demoaacy may be developed together. 

Philip Selznick, TVA and the grass roots, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1949. 

An insightful and aitical analysis of the administrative policies which were attempted 
in the first phases of the TVA and their implications for planning. 

Francis Williams, Socialist Britain : its background^ its present^ and an estimate of its future. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1949* 

A very capable apologia for the British Labor Party and its program. May be read as a 
counteractant to Jewkes, op. cit. 



Theory and Practice in Planning 


Plaistning ia one fonn or another has be- 
come a subject of much public concern, 
W. F. Ogbum has said, ''Planning is inevi- 
table in an age of change,** and Karl Mann- 
heim goes so far as to say that "there is no 
longer any choice between planning and 
laisser-faire^ but only between good plan- 
ning and bad.*’ ^ Certainly an ever-wider 
acceptance of planning is becoming deeply 
implanted in our culture. As pointed out 
in the previous chapter, planning by indi- 
viduals and by groups is as old as culture 
itself. What disturbs many people toclay is 
the growing prospect of extensive state 
planning. At least in countries where free 
discussion is permitted there is much divi- 
sion of opinion on the matter. Sometimes 
the proponents for or against state planning 
generate more heat than light regarding the 
topic. In the postwar world, interest in the 
matter has been sharpened because of the 
drift toward socialism of one sort or an- 
other. Many view this drift as a threat to 
personal liberty and other basic values. One 
leading British industrialist remarked with 
feeling: "Nowadays politidans and others 
without industrial knowledge or training, 
much less manag^al experience, endeavor 
to dictate in detail how industry should be 
run. . . .** ^ He went on to say that all in- 
dustry deated was to be let alone so it 
could get on with restoring British econ- 
omy. In contrast, the defenders of planning 
under socialism in Britain say they intend 
to carry on their " 'economic planning in 
a manner which preserves the maximum 

^ See W. F. Ogburn, ^‘Social trends,*' in L. Wir^ 
ed.. Eleven tuoeray-six^ pp. 64--77, Chicago: Universitf 
of Chicago Press, 1940; and Karl Mannheim, Man 
and society in an age of reconstruction^ p. 6, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1941. 

^ ® In Toe Chicago Tribune, December 15, 1947, in a 
dispatch from I^ndon quoting Sydney S. Guy, 
chaxrman of the^Guy Motor Company. 


possible freedom of choice to the individual 
citi2en.* ** ® They view their program of 
nationalization and large-scale planning as 
devices which will not undermine or retard 
individual liberties but rather preserve and 
enlarge them. 

It is very easy for people interested in this 
whole matter to defce it in terms of sim- 
ple "good” or "bad,” "white” or "black.” 
Moreover, those who take this naive view 
are also likely to give particularistic expla- 
nations for the present trends toward state 
planning. Some attribute it to the designs 
of evil men bent on power, or to a decay in 
personal stamina in individuals who turn to 
the government as an island of safety, or to 
loss of religion, or other single causes. 

In terms of practice as well as theory, it 
is evident that state planning ranges from 
the dictatorial and totalistic kind in Soviet 
Russia through the milder, less extensive and 
gradualist types of western Europe and 
Britain to the rather piecemeal and dis- 
tinctly limited kind tried out in the United 
States in recent decades. Yet even Russian 
life and economy are not completely dom- 
inated by the state. While the major lines 
of activity are under governmental scrutiny 
and control, there is some private owner- 
ship of property, there is some barter, and 
there are even some market operations out- 
side the controlled exchange organizations 
of the state. So, too, there are certain rather 
rigid controls in this country, though for 
the most part through voluntary agreement 
rather than compulsion. Also, there are 
many features of the welfare state. Yet, on 
the whole, the United States continues es- 
sentially to be a country of free enterprise 

® From the “Economic Survey** presented by the 
Labor Government to Parliament in 1947, quoted 
by Francis Williams, Socialist Britain: its background, 
its present, and an estimate of its future, p. 248, New 
York: The Viking Press, 1^9. 
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and free market. Britain represents a system 
between the modal patterns of Soviet Russia 
and those of the United States. And be- 
cause of the strong tradition of individual- 
ism and demoaatic liberalism in Britain, 
what develops there in reference to planning 
will be watched with interest by laymen, 
politicians, and scholars alike. In the dis- 
cussion to follow, reference will be made to 
views and practices from all three of these 
cultural foci of the modern world. 

Before going on to examine some of the 
pertinent problems of theory and practice 
as related to planning, it is well to recall that 
planning is a program aimed at social-cul- 
tural change in a particular direaion with a 
given aim or goal in mind. Moreover, as 
noted in the previous chapter, state plan- 
ning and socialism, in some form or another, 
are very closely associated. Yet even people 
who eschew socialism as a political-eco- 
nonodc philosophy believe that to solve cer- 
tain of our present-day problems some de- 
gree of state planning is necessary. It is 
hardly a matter of plan or no plan but of 
the kind and amount of such planning. 

Some of the most important conditions 
which have led people to look to planning 
as a way out of contemporary diflSculties 
have already been discussed in various sec- 
tions of this book. These include, among 
others: (l) persistence of the busine^ 
cycle with its features of periodic *‘boom 
and bust,” of high prosperity followed by 
mass unemployment and low returns on in- 
vestment; (2) the growing power of mo- 
nopoly and giant business organization, 
which tend to destroy sound competition, 
so long considered ’'die life of trade”; and 
(3) the very rapid and somewhat hit-or-miss 
introduction of new technologies and other 
new cultural items which make for confu- 
sion of values and conduct. And, (4') on 
the political side, the continuance of doc- 
trines and practices of strong nationalism 
and independent sovereignty are constant 
stimulants to economic self-sufficiency 
which reduce the trend to freedom of inter- 
national trade, population mobility, and 
free communication, and serve to foster 
war as a means of setdigg ffiffi- 


culties. Behind all these lie the larger prob- 
lems of population pressures on resources, 
of the rivalries between the wealthier and 
the less wealthy nations and classes, between 
the "haves” and the "have-nots.” (See 
chapter 12.) 

In short, large numbers of people have 
lost their confidence in the operation of the 
"invisible hand” of competition in the mar- 
ket as the key to prosperity and in the essen- 
tial * 'goodness” or "righmess” of things po- 
litical. As a result the cry has gone up in 
many quarters calling for some kind of 
master plan which will enable mankind to 
rearrange the social-cultural world in such 
a way as to alleviate if not prevent such 
major disturbances in the future, and thus 
by implication contribute to human free- 
dom and that vague but important value 
called happiness. 

Since planning means the use of power, 
the problem arises at once as to how this 
power shall be used and distributed among 
groups and individuals. From the con- 
temporary examples of overall and partial 
planning, it is clear that the state has been 
the chief, if not the logical, source of such 
power and its allocation. As we approach 
the details of state planning, three other 
matters appear on the social-cultural hori- 
zon: what form shall the power take, who 
tiiall possess it, and how shall it be used to 
execute the plan.^ Under the dictatorships, 
whether admitted in theory or not, the state 
with a master plan in operation tends to 
spread its power and function till the state 
itself embraces the whole national society. 
This is clearly demonstrated in both com- 
munist and fascist countries. We saw that 
in Russia, in order to bring about the com- 
pletion of the program, there was a general 
social compiJsion throughout the entire 
country. Resources, goods, and services 
were rigidly rationed, and the free market 
thus abolished. Workers were closely con- 
trolled in all important matters of the na- 
tional economy. And the system of private 
property and free enterprise was largely li- 
quidated. The Communist Party leadership 
rationalized all this in the name of a transi- 
tion to a classless society, yet meanwhile 
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Soviet Russia was .not only becoming 
industrialized and urbanized, but she was 
wiping out the former class system and put- 
ting in its place a new one, with the Party 
as the elite. Moreover, in spite of the 
theory, she took on nationalistic patterns 
and moved toward a dominant place in 
world power politics. 

Russian ideals of international revolution 
became in time dissipated and altered to a 
major concern with self-suflEciency and a 
home-grown revolution. Russia but illus- 
trates again a well-recognized faa that the 
elaborate and all-embracing idealism of rev- 
olutions ends up by changing far less than 
was anticipated and in a certain petering- 
out of the original intensity of the move- 
ment. But if the revolutionary drive was 
dispersed, the state plan served as a useful 
device by which the Party was consolidated 
in power. Much the same process was 
found in Italy and Germany under fascist 
dictatorship. 

To date planning in this country, as noted 
above, has in contrast been partid and of a 
mild variety in the economic sphere. In 
the noneconomic it has been of ameliora- 
tive sort, as in public housing, public health, 
recreation, and in the extension of mass edu- 
cation. Recent trends in Britain indicate 
more drastic planning though still with the 
hope of retaining the basic values and prac- 
tices. Yet the repetition or persistence of 
economic distress and the recurrence of war 
may lead all the countries of the world in 
the direction of laige-scak piaaning. 

We shall examine^ first, ^ basic feaors 
or dements that must be considered with 
reference to any state planning program; 
second, some of the principal institutions to 
which planning has been applied or for 
which plans have been suggest^; third, the 
meaning of planning for groups and indi- 
viduals ±at fell within its orbit. 

Aims, Distribution, and Execution 
of Power in Planning 

While no one doubts the impc«tance of 
science in providing the tools for planning, 
in scxne ways the human aspects are fer more 


crucial. Significant matters which any 
scheme of projecting plans into the future 
must bear in mind are, among others: (l ) the 
aim, goal, or objective, (2) the time per- 
spective, (3) the persons or authorities who 
are to do the planning, (4) the personnel 
who are to carry it out, and (5) the effeas 
of planning with reference to institutions, 
groups, and individuals. We shall deal with 
the fest four of these in the next seaion. 
The fiftii faaor will be dealt with in the 
sections following. 

The aims or ends of planning. The ob- 
jective of planning may be broad or narrow 
in scope. If the former, it may involve the 
reshaping of an entire society and culture 
both in its technological and in its institu- 
tional and social-psychological aspects. If 
only the latter purpose is intended, then de- 
cisions must be made as to what special 
areas are to come within the purview and 
control of the planners. In either case, the 
most obvious matters calling for attention 
are such things as conservation of and pre- 
arranged use of natural resources, improve- 
ment in the production-distribution system, 
and the betterment of the physical items in 
the level of living, food, clothing, and 
housing. However, the contemporary dis- 
location and lack of co-ordination among 
our varied groups and institutions have sug- 
gested to some the need of a master plan in 
order to overhaul all the major patterns of 
life: familial, educational, recreational, es- 
thetic, political, and religious. Even the 
intellectual life, including scholarship, re- 
search, and invention, has been considered 
the proper area for planning.^ 

In almost every planning program put in 
operation in recent decades the material 
culture has received the most attention. 
This has been true in Russia, Germany, 
Italy, Britain, and elsewhere in Europe and 
is cmainly tie case in Mexico and this 
country. But under dictatorship master 
plans have reached out to cover more and 

* On this latter, see J. D. Bernal and Michael 
Polanyi, ‘’Ought science to be planned? Two op- 
“osing views. The case for coh^cti^, research 
0 ^]; the case for individualto tP^>ianyi],’* 
Atmis Scimists^ 1949, 3 1 1>20. 
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more areas of everyday living. The state has 
interfered in familial, recreational, religious, 
and esthetic values and practices in a way 
which would shock Americans and British- 
ers. 

Yet those among the latter who are un- 
critically favorable to planning may well 
pause to ask, If once state planning is begun, 
just where shall it stop? (See below.) The 
concentration of power and the revolution- 
ary drive of the authoritarian states facilitate 
the setting-up of master plans whereas the 
ethos of individualism and free enterprise, 
the practice of compromise, the belief in 
voluntarism, and the suspicion in many 
quarters of growing governmental inter- 
ference make for hesitancy and doubt about 
moving quickly into planning on a wide 
scale. Moreover, no matter what the extent 
of such programs in the first instance, they 
almost inevitably tend to expand into areas 
not formerly considered their province. 

The time factor. Once the objeaive is 
established, the matter of the time perspec- 
tive becomes important. Shall the plan be 
for a long period or a short one? Sometimes 
planners remain vague on the topic of time; 
but if the program is rationally conceived 
and executed, the temporal faaor must be 
considered. Otherwise the whole predictive 
and control technique may be handicapped. 
Again planning, like other institutions, 
grows by what it feeds on. Just as aims are 
likely to be extended to cover new fields of 
behavior, so, too, once a project is under 
way for a stated period, it becomes easy for 
those in charge to begin to think in terms 
of still longer time. If a five-year plan is 
good, why not a ten-year plan? And if a 
ten is good, why not a twenty-five-year 
plan? 

This is another matter to be borne in 
mind by proponents or opponents of plan- 
ning in a demoaacy. Diaators easily use 
such projeas as devices to keep in power, 
and the continual extension of the time per- 
spective is simply a part of the manipulation 
of their controls. But demoaades should 
always consider not oifiy the aim of large- 
scale planning but how long it will l^t and 
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the implications of the whole program for 
the total society. 

The planners and power. important 
as the aim and the time are, the most chal- 
lenging question of all is. Who shall do the 
planning? Here we come face to face with 
the ever-recurrent problem of the nature and 
distribution of power. This involves the 
authority to determine the broad policy, the 
particular objeaives, the time faaor, and 
the working out of the day-to-day execu- 
tion. Nearly all proponents of planning 
contend that some sort of centralized overall 
authority is essential. If this is granted, then 
the further question arises as to how the 
leaders shall be seleaed and how much 
power shall be granted or delegated them. 
Under authoritarianism such designation of 
power and funaion may be quite dijfferently 
conceived than under a representative de- 
mocracy. The serious implications of this 
phase of planning are often ignored or neg- 
leaed by the enthusiastic advocates of such 
procedxires. 

Under diaatorship the top elite provide 
the source of authority. If the masses are 
taken into account, it is chiefly to see that 
they are kept suflSciendy satisfied so as not 
to disrupt the program, and on the more 
positive side to indoctrinate them by prom- 
ises and emotional appeals so as to enlist 
their wholehearted support. In a loosely 
knit demoaatic society such concentration 
of power will be viewed. with misgivings, 
for when such authority is granted it tends 
to be consolidated into institutional forms 
and organized personnel, diflicult later to 
dissolve. In a democracy men may well ask. 
How much power is to be delegated, to 
whom, and what checks shall be imposed 
so as to require periodic reconsideration of 
policies and plans and a review of the de- 
tailed operations? This is an old familiar 
problem growing out of the relation of ad- 
ministrative to legislative powers and func- 
tions, and it must be taken into account in 
contemplating state planning, large or small 
in scope. It is easy for zealous proponents 
to brush this problem aside as of no conse- 
quence. They all too glibly dismiss it by 
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rationalizations about a trained body of ad- 
ministrators fired with high sense of public 
duty and responsibility. 

Before dismissing the topic of who shall 
determine policy and make the major blue- 
prints in planning, we must note that emo- 
tional conviction is not enough to insure a 
sound plan. In the early years of the social- 
ist changes in Britain there were many ap- 
peals and rationalizations along emotional 
lines. Those in power talked and wrote a 
good deal about the change of heart and 
motivation which must come if their plans 
were to be a success. Emotional conviaion 
is doubtless necessary to any social move- 
ment, but there is evidence that failures to 
make a plan work have been excused on 
the ground that workers and public alike 
were not converted to socialist planning.® 
In any case, intellectual ability, training, 
and honesty are needed if planning is to 
work at all. The most sensible scheme so 
far suggested seems to be that the broad 
policy and the major blueprint should be 
determined by leaders chosen from a wide 
range of experience and interest. The scien- 
tist and the expert will have a place in this, 
just as will the administrator. But experts 
and administrators often illustrate what 
Thorstein Veblen once called '"trained in- 
capacity.'* That is, their very specialization 
yften unfits them for taking a larger and 
>roader view of public questions. If we 
ire to have democratic planning, then lead- 
srs in business and industry, in labor, in 
>olitics, in education, in the arts, and the 
rcmmunity of consumers must be repre- 
eated. In fact, under the delegation of 
kower to jdan there must be a realization 
bat the whole matter is not one of merely 
reparing blueprints, collecting data, and 
irrying out a program. The first obligation 
a legislative, not an administrative, one; 

® See John Jewkes, Ordeal hy New York: 

le Macmillan Company, 1948. This is a severe 
itique of socialism in Britain Iw an economist who 
Hows much along the lines of Frederick A. Haydc, 
ad to serfdom, Chicago: University of Chicago 
5SS, 1944. 

The high-minded and moral viei^imoint on social- 
1 is represented in Sir Stafford Ctipps, Towards 
•fstam democracy, Toronto: G. J. McLeod, 1945; 
1 ki Frauds WilHams, of. cit. 


that is, aims involve consideration of policy, 
and this in turn must rest upon deeper and 
social-emotional values as to what kind of 
world we want, what nonmaterial elements 
in our culture must be reckoned with, and 
what balances or compromises must be 
made in order not to undermine the system 
of representative democracy and its asso- 
ciated patterns of free enterprise, freedom of 
speech, criticism, and individual initiative 
and the other values in a democratic world. 
In a society committed to a scheme of 
magic leadership, fixed classes, and complete 
regimentation of the masses such considera- 
tions may have little place. Yet these are 
basic to a democracy and must not be swept 
aside by zealots who too often seem to be- 
lieve that we can have detailed and elaborate 
state planning and at the same time preserve 
the values that emerged in a much more 
individiialistic society. (See final section.) 

The execution of the plan. When a plan 
has been made, whether broad or narrow, or 
for a long or a short time, means must be 
devised to carry it out. Qearly the praaical 
execution must fall largely upon certain ex- 
perts and technicians and a great body of 
administrators. In this connection the man- 
agerial function becomes central, and al- 
most every attempt to put a program into 
operation has witnessed an increase in the 
number of bureaus with an army of super- 
visors, inspectors, bookkeepers, and minor 
ofiSdals charged with seeing that the scheme 
is carried into eflfect. Since in otir time al- 
most all large-scale plans of the sort we have 
been discussing are developed under the 
aegis of the state, a planned society must be 
prepared for a tremendous increase in its 
administrative personnel with the attendant 
effects of a vast bureauaacy. 

While much of what took place in Britain 
after die Labor Government came to power 
in 1945 was a continuation or an extension 
of state cpwols rather than, changes derived 
&cm,aay weff-planned. program, thi^c was 
a marked ^ f^eaugs^c re4 tape.® 

® For soipe ^ ar 

tion and smd!^ ^ 

rules, see Jewkes, 217-^221; ■ "ftp 

familiar story ib ' " T? ‘ ' t '^'1 IT i , 
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Again, all too often the planners explain 
this as due to poorly trained administrative 
staffs or to lack of good will on the part of 
the producing and consuming public. And 
again there is a good deal of wishful think- 
ing that somehow or other improvements 
may be made in the quality of administra- 
tive personnel.^ 

Plans must of necessity operate along pre- 
determined lines. Even though some varia- 
bility is acknowledged in theory, the daily 
execution of a program tends to take on an 
authoritarian aspect. There must be some 
regimentation; and the wider the scope and 
the more ftindamental the aim, the more 
detailed such regulations are likely to be- 
come. And it is just at these points, of 
course, that groups and individuals begin 
to feel the impact of a pre-ordered system. 
In spite of contentions that choices of 
means may be made, in the routine there 
is little place for originality or difference. 
Certainly where clashes of interest appear 
the planners usually have their way, at least 
in the matters of external conformity. 

Since administrators far oumumber others 
in controlling a planned or pre-ordered pro- 
gram, there is always the likelihood that 
their fixity and , narrowness of view may 
actually stultify a plan which was originally 
conceived as flexible. In a society which 
fosters rigid class organization, in which 
bureaucracy easily becomes linked to the 
dominant revolutionary party, the retention 
of political and economic power for itself 
may come in time to overshadow the praise- 
worthy and humane intentions of the orig- 
inal planners. Such a trend toward the con- 
solidation of power by managerial and ad- 
ministrative staffs has been a feature of both 
the modern economy and the modern state. 
There is every reason to believe that man- 
agerial and btireauaatic functions will be 
extended as co-ordinated and pre-ordered 
schemes are put into effect.^ Every proposal 

, See Barbara Wootton, Fm4om plamh^, 

chapter 10, Chapel Hill: Iloiyersi^ ^ North 
Hna Press, 1^5. Aleo, Barbara of 
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for any extensive governmental planning in 
a democracy must bear this faa in mind. 

Certainly a planned society sets the stage 
for a fixation of elites and dasses, and the 
problem for a democracy is to keep open 
the doors of opportunity for individuals of 
capacity and merit. For this reason, if we 
are to go in for extensive state planning, 
every safeguard should be provided to keep 
the policy and the operation as flexible as 
possible. Aside from public opinion and in- 
stimtional checks on planners, the policy 
of limited objectives and short-run programs 
will help to forestall stifling bureaucratic 
growth. Moreover, such partial programs 
may be suffidently diverse to provide a cer- 
tain competitive situation, the result of 
which would be a survival of those programs 
most condudve to solving particular prob- 
lems. This seems again to be a procedure in 
keeping with the ethos of democratic 
choice. 

The matter comes down to a final ques- 
tion, Is planning to be by and for the few, 
or by and for the many? In other words, 
the basic aiterion of any planning is: What 
does it do to and for our institutions, forms 
of association, and to us as individuals? 

Planning Institutions 

People concerned with planning vary 
among thefmselves as to just what areas of 
society and culture should be included 
among their objectives. Since the difficul- 
ti^ of our industrial-economic system are 
so many and so complex, the chief attention 
has been given them. However, on a piece- 
meal basis some features of community or- 
ganization, such as education, housing, and 
recreation, have come under governmental 
planning. And in authoritarian countries, 
as we Imow, almost all aspects of life fall 
under state control and with it some modi- 
cum of, if not considerable, planning. In 
this section we shall deal with planning 

true in fascist Italy and in Nazi Germany as it is 
true in Enssia ana to a lesser degree in Britain. 
Although Kad Mannheim, cp. ci$.^ recomized this 
Ptobtem he glossed over the likelihood that a huge 
bureaucracy might in time myfennine democracy. 
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ia the economic order and with some of its 
political ramifications. 

National economic planning. Some fea- 
tures of economic planning were described 
in chapter 31, and we shall not extend the 
presentation of further details here. Rather, 
we shall review briefly some major points 
of difference between those who favor an 
extension of state controls and planning 
over the economy and those who do not.® 

The former contend that the older com- 
petitive system should more and more be 
replaced with one based on regulation. 
They anticipate more and more change to- 
ward socialism or other form of collective 
economy. The latter hold that despite some 
of its more obvious deficiencies the compet- 
itive system of the firee market is the most 
satisfaaory basis of a sound economy yet 
devised. They oppose further extension of 
governmental control as likely to under- 
mine the market system and cause a decline 
in production. The extreme of the first, of 
course, is typified in the coercive planning 
and regulation of Soviet Russia; that of the 
second in the laissez-faire pattern of firee 
trade and the profit system. But nowhere 
is there complete laissez faire nor complete 
and minute control. AH national economies 
today are of a mixed variety. The problem 
is one of the degree of mixture between pri- 
vate venture and competition, on the one 
hand, and governmental control and plan- 
ning on the other. 

Bearing this in mind, we may examine the 
aims or ends of planning and some of the 

® The propoflects af eccwiomic plannina are many. 
Among oth^, see Mordecai Ezekiel, Jobs for all. 
New Yc^k: Alfred A. Kik^, 1939; G. B. Galloway, 
et al., VlamtmgjoT ^nerka. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company, 1^1; F. MacKenzie, et al., Homed 
society, yesterday, today, tomorrow. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1937; A. W. Rather, Planning under capk 
talism, tie problem of planning in Great Britain, Lon- 
don: P. S. King & Son, 1935; Williams, op, cit.; 
Barbara Wootton, Freedom under planning, op. cit. 

The critics and opxinents of economic planning 
are also numerous. See, among others, Ludwig von 
Mises, Socialism, trans. by J. Kahane, I-ondon: 
Jonathan Cape, 1936; Lionel Robbins, Economic plan- 
ning and intemational order. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1937; Christopher Hollis, Pie rise and 
fall of the ex-socialist government, Tortmto : McQellaad 
& Siwart, 1947; and Jewkes, op. cit* 


means which have been suggested or put into 
practice to attain these ends.^® Those who 
argue for a planned society do so in the 
name of improving the general welfare. But 
those who accept the system of competition 
and the market make much the same claim. 
They contend that if left alone, the system 
will stimulate produaion, make for high 
level of employment, and in turn enhance 
the general welfare. Since both sides to 
the controversy say that they aim to better 
the general welfare, it is necessary to break 
down this concept into its various facets. 

The state has long since owned and oper- 
ated certain public services such as the post 
oflSce and other means of communication. 
In some countries the state also controls, if 
it does not manage, the main forms of trans- 
portation. So, too, certain * ‘natural mono- 
polies** are in the hands of the state. The 
governments also usually operate at least 
part of their munitions plants in anticipation 
of war. More recently, the conservation of 
natural resources has been increasingly 
viewed as a proper function of the state. 
But the most striking evidence of the trend 
toward planning and control is seen in the 
growing disposition of the government to 
establish certain minima as to rates of pay, 
various unemployment and old-age insur- 
ance programs, and to set up health and 
other personal services for all citizens. These 
trends toward what is often called “the wel- 
fare state** are widespread. Some view the 
trends with approvd. Others see in them 
evidences of a “aeeping socialism** which 
in time will destroy the ftee-market, free- 
enterprise system. 

Many not only believe that there are 
limits to how far the government should un- 
dertake to establish minima for individuals 
but also sense a drift, if not direct intent 
on the part of certain political groups and 
parties, to move more definitely toward 
complete abolishment of the market system. 

secondary planning. TlS^nner has to d^f^S^asic 
ends, the latter with the means of attaining these 
ends. See his “Central planning and Professor Rob- 
bins,’* Economica, 1948, 15 : 17-27. 

^ See Barbara Ward, “The acid test of the welfare 
state,” New York Times Ms^agjm, March 20, 1949. 
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Yet those who favor the competitive 
system are often in favor of having the gov- 
ernment take steps to restrict or restrain the 
growth of monopolies, on the ground that 
they destroy competition and hence a free 
market. Thus, the report of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, set up in 
the 1930’s by President F. D. Roosevelt, 
avowed ’’its faith in free enterprise’* . . . and. 
condemned "the regimentation of men by 
government because it is the antithesis of 
individual liberty** as it also condemned 
"the regimentation of men by concentrated 
economic power because it likewise is the 
antithesis of liberty.** ^ While this report 
is not opposed to controls, it laid its major 
emphasis on the need of those kinds which 
will free business, industry, and labor for 
expansion under a competitive system, cor- 
rected of its more obvious abuses. The re- 
port quite honestly recogni 2 ed some of the 
hazards in outright state controls and sensed, 
at least by implication, that complete ab- 
sorption of economic power by the political 
spells either fascism, socialism, or commu- 
nism — depending on how one deiSnes 
these ternfis. 

On the other hand, monopolies and car- 
tels may be absorbed by the state in toto if 
and when the latter assumes a more disr 
tinctly socialistic form. In fact, it is inter- 
esting to note that in Britain and Europe 
cartels are widespread and are viewed by 
many planners, especially of Marxian view- 
point, as representing a final phase in cap- 
italist development, making the economy 
ready for socialism to take over. 

Another problem which has long harassed 
the competitive system is the business cycle 
with its periodic fluctuations. The planners 
believe that they can so manage a nation*s 
economy as to reduce if not eliminate the 
ill effeas of the trade cycle. It has not been 
demonstrated as yet, but there is no doubt 
that the continuation of the periodic fluc- 
tuation in production, prices, and wages 
stimulates the public to an interest in state 

^ See Final Report and recommendations ci the 
Temporary National Economic Committee, pp. 7, 9, 
77th Confess, 1st Session, Senate Document no. 35. 
Washington, D. C.; Government Piintihg QflEice, 
1941. 


planning as a means of stopping or alleviat- 
ing the economic uncertainties associated 
with the cycle. 

While there may be a modicum of agree- 
ment on the need of state help, control, 
and/or planning with reference to some of 
the aims just noted, the real debate begins 
over the means by which these aims shall 
be attained. 

One of these has to do with the manner 
in which a society sets up ways to redis- 
tribute its total wealth. The mixed econ- 
omies of the West have more and more done 
so by systems of graded income-tax levies 
and by steep and graded inheritance taxes. 
In adition, the tradition of private bene- 
factions has continued. But the proponents 
of the free market argue that the demands 
of the state through taxation shall not be 
so high as to destroy the incentive and op- 
portunity for saving, for it is from the latter 
source that fimds are secured for capital 
investment. 

The socialist plarmers, on the other hand, 
advocate a mudi more complete scheme of 
equalization. And where they have been 
in power they have put it into effect not 
only by taxation but by taking over 
ownership itself, either by purchase or 
by confiscation. 

With regard to the daily operation of the 
economic order, planning tends toward con- 
trol or abolition of the price system and the 
imposition of some kind of rationing. Reg- 
ulation more and more comes to replace 
competition. The rationing applies to re- 
sources and raw materials, allotted by some 
quota system in relation to a control plan. 
It involves rationing consumption goods 
and thus undermines or destroys "consumer 
sovereignty’* as to how the individual shall 
spend his income. 

Sooner or later a planned and state-con- 
trolled economy will also require a more or 
less complete rationing of the labor supply. 
This has been a touchy point in mu^ of 
the discussion about national planning, 
since many labor unions and their leaders 
have favored planning but believe it can be 
had without such control over labor. Nor 
are the theories of planning consistent. 
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In 1935 Barbara Wootton, one of Britain’s 
chief apologists for planning, was saying 
quite frankly a planned ’’economy must 
be quite ruthless in the matter of vested in- 
terests of particular occupational groups or 
of particular individuals in a given job.” 
At that time she believed ”a planning au- 
thority” must of necessity have the right and 
the power to deny workers a free choice of 
occupation if this ran counter to the planned 
program. Ten years later she hedged on this 
matter. She then expressed the belief that 
by proper incentives the necessary mobility 
of labor from job to job could be secured.^^ 
It is the old matter of the carrot or the 
stick, of persuasion or coercion. Yet Woot- 
ton, in the end, is forced to admit that under 
planning there must always be **a small cur- 
tailment of freedom” in the matter of em- 
ployment. But the aide asks. Once you 
start with regulations, no matter how minor, 
just where do you stop? In the face of 
changing conditions, not easily foreseen, 
the planners are seldom able to give a satis- 
factory answer. As Barbara Ward says, in 
any planning in a free society some way 
must be found to tempt workers from ”re- 
dundant to expanding areas of employ- 
ment” as well as to find some ways to ’’per- 
suade businessmen to adapt themselves 
to a general policy for the location of 
industry.”^® Yet Miss Ward does no 
better than Miss Wootton in informing us 
just how such incentives are to be built up 
and made effeaive. About the best these 
writers do is express a hope that the worker 
as well as the government employe will 
be fixed by sufSdent patriotism and loyalty 
to the socialise farog^ram to accept coercion 
in matters of empio^ent if the jdanners 
find it necessary to apply it. (See next 
section.) Of course, in Soviet Russia this 
is not such a problem since the central 
authorities there do not hesitate to force 
labor into any job which seems necessary 
at the time. 

Wootton, Plan w no flan^ New York: Rine- 
hart & Co., 1935- 

Wootton, Pmdom flamingo of, cit,^ chap- 
ter 

“ See Ward, “Limitt of economic planning,’* o$. 

'k: 


Then, too, the matter of new capital and 
investment is crucial. Without putting a 
solid fraction of annual national income 
back into the capital plant for replacements 
and expansion, a nation’s economy will 
shrink, not grow. Ward says it is generally 
agreed that for an economy to be healthy 
from 10 to 15 per cent of its national income 
.annually must be put into ’’fresh capital de- 
velopment.” Between the two wars the 
figure fell to about 3 per cent in Britain; and 
in France there was actually less capital 
wealth in 1939 than there had been in 1928.^® 
Under capitalism most savings come from 
people in higher income brackets. (See chap- 
ter 22.) If this customary function is no 
longer possible, because of high taxation of 
various sorts, or by reason of confiscation, 
then the government will and must step in. 
As we know, Soviet Russia handles this 
matter in a firm coercive way though how 
eflSciendy we do not know. What will be 
done in Britain and other countries of milder 
socialism remains to be seen.^^ 

The questions regarding rationing and 
investment are two central considerations in 
economic planning. Those who favor the 
free-market system believe that improve- 
ment in conditions depends on expanding 
production or, to use an analogy, in making 
a bigger pie. The planners, especially those 
of socialist leanings, seem bent, first, on 
redistributing wealth, that is, giving labor 
a larger piece of the present pie. They talk 
about increasing production also, but it is 
not always clear that they are able to do so. 
This whole matter is bound up with tech- 
nical skill as well as motivation; and it may 
be that in time a planned, or better, a ’’plan- 
ning,” society, as Rupert B. Vance puts it,^^ 
Hiay learn howto manage incentives, ration- 
ing, and investment so as to increase pro- 
ductiem. So far there is no evidence that 
planned economies under socialism or com- 
munism are industrially more dEcient than 
those under private enterprise. 

“ Ibid., p. 249* 

See Lord Brand, * ‘Private enterprise alid so<?ial- 
ism,” Economic Journal^ 1948, 58 : 315-^^30, for an in- 
cisive criciqne of socialist planning. 

“ See Rupert B. Vapee, ; The plage of planning in 
social dynamics,” Social 1948, z 331-334. 
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Nor are the benefits of the welfare state 
’’free’* although the proponents of the same 
talk as if they were. All the costs of old-age, 
health, unemployment insurance and all the 
other services provided by the state are paid 
for, in one form or another, by productive in- 
dustry. Yet ’’the belief persists that the 
benefits of the Welfare State are ’free’ and 
that therefore one cannot have too much of 
them.” Today 40 per cent of the national 
income of Britain goes back to the govern- 
ment. In the United States the figure is 
about 25 per cent. Only the future can tell 
how much of a burden of this kind can be 
laid on competitive economy without the 
system breaking down. Again the real 
matter concerns the size of the produaion 
pie. If a society under planning can actu- 
ally step up its national wealth and still pro- 
vide all the services which the idealists be- 
lieve the masses should have, then state 
planning will represent a cultural miracle of 
utmost significance. 

State planning and international rela- 
^ tions. On the side of international eco- 
nomics, regulation and planning present 
other serious diflSculties, some of which the 
more sentimental planners 'Completely ig- ‘ 
note or rationalize away by arguments that 
for a country like the United States the 
total volume of international trade, in com- 
parison to internal commerce, is so small 
that it does not matter anyway. Such spe- 
cious reasoning, of course, flies in the face of 
sound economics; but it has its appeal-value 
for politicians and the masses. In the case 
of Britain, of course, foreign trade is vital 
to her survival. 

Economic intercourse among nations has 
been closely associated with the tremendous 
advances in material wealth in the past 200 
years. While some nations possessed re- 
sources and machines which others did not, 
while mercantilism and blocking of native 
industries, or the restriaion of resources and 
sale of finished goods by taii& or other 
devices prevented a fufly developed world- 
wide economy from coming into being, 

Ward, ‘*T|e test of weHare 
state, *’1 4% i ^ j \l 'r, 


there is little doubt that the system of free 
enterprise and free market produced wide- 
spread benefits to all levels of the population 
beyond anything which history had expe- 
rienced. But more recently the former inter- 
dependence of the world marker has been 
blocked by the trend toward national self- 
sufficiency. 

In the period after World War I we had 
a great upswing of intensive nationalism and 
drift toward economic autarchy at the very 
time we were attempting through the 
League of Nations to establish some sort of 
international political order. There is good 
reason to believe that the whole scheme of 
collective security to prevent war failed 
largely because it was counteracted by the 
self-sufficiency pattern in economics. As 
P. W. Martin puts it, “It is difficult to im- 
agine a system of collective security growing 
up among nations each economically en- 
trenched behind its own frontiers.” More- 
over, He goes on to say somewhat propheti- 
cally that much of the ’’present planning of 
international and commercial relations is a 
standing menace to the peace of the world.” 
Many critics of planned and regulated econ- 
omy, on both Ae national and the interna- 
tional front, would agree with Lionel Rob- 
bins when he says that ’’Not capitalism, 
which, rightly conditioned, is a safeguard of 
liberty and progress, but nationalism, which 
tends to poverty and conflict, is the cause of 
our present distress.” ^ The difficulties fol- 
lowing World War II tended to confirm this 
view. It will be instructive to watch how 
the socialist governments of western Europe 
will handle their problems of international 
trade. 

While others disagree with such views, it 
is dear that any attempts to cope with eco- 
nomics at the international level must reckon 
also with the matter of some sort of political 
order. Perhaps we might first attempt a 

*°P. W. Martin, “Sonie aspects of economic 
planning," in Economic essays in honor of Wesley Clair 
^tchelll p. 348. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955. 

^ Ihid.^ p. 349. 

^ See Robbins, Economic -planning and international 
order y op. cit.y p. 327; also his The economic ^olUm in 
pace and waty New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1V47-: 
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federation of nations which would permit 
relatively free flow of raw materials, finished 
products, money and aedit, and other nec- 
essary features of a competitive system. 
Certainly those who want only a planning 
for their own country with little reference 
to others are laying the foundation for 
further wars and in the end the impoverish- 
ment of all. 

Obviously, international organization 
must be built upon more than economic re- 
lations, but the material underpinning can- 
not be gainsaid. In fact, the noneconomic 
values of world-wide co-operation will re- 
main relatively superficial until these basic 
matters are brought into some kind of har- 
monious pattern. Economic competition 
does not mean anarchy, either at home or 
abroad; nor does it mean that the state shall 
have no place in the economic field. It has 
had and will continue to have a place. The 
question is one of a balance of power and a 
working arrangement between econ‘omi3 
and politics which will benefit all of us, not 
lead us perpetually into bloody conflia, on 
the one hand, or a strait jacket of overall reg- 
ulation of enterprise on the other. If such 
an accommodation can be attained, the in- 
tercourse of the world*s peoples with regard 
to science, art, recreation, and good will 
ought to grow instead of contract. The 
choice is either some reasonable live-and- 
let-live policy on an international scale or a 
general and world-wide decline of culture 
and levels of living for all as population 
pressures come into play. A condition of 
'*haves’" and '‘have-nots"' has no place in a 
world of ^eamboats, wireless, mass produc- 
tion, or for that matter in one of dive bomb- 
ers, tanks, submarines, guided missiles, 
atomic bombs, and germ warfare. But if 
unity has to be bought in terms of world 
conquest, the price may turn out to be too 
high. Reasonable and reasoning men should 
be able to find a better way. 

Whether the state planners or other kinds 
of planners have the final word remains in 
the lap of the future. Certainly if national- 
ism is on the way out, the present stress on 
sfau planning must give way to something 
of more interstate charaaer. That much at 


least the ardent nationalistically minded 
master-planners must grant. Those who 
now oppose state planning, on the other 
hand, can hardly expect a future interna- 
tional order to grow up “like Topsy" with 
no guidance whatsoever. This is to support 
chaos and anarchy, and the serious oppo- 
nents of present-day state planning do not 
take such a view. Rather, they would leave 
to groups and individuals the making of 
plans which might operate upon a world plat- 
form for which broad general rules had been 
made to insure fair play and opportunity for 
all. In such a world inventiveness, individ- 
ual merit, and “delivery" of the best goods 
would determine the division of the rewards. 
Few fancy a world of dead-level equality. 
Most of us want one in which individual 
difference and equal chances to make good 
are given full recognition. 

Groups and Individuals in a 
Planned Society 

Many planners are firmly convinced that 
once institutions are modified along their 
predetermined lines, individuals and asso- 
ciations of men will of necessity become re- 
conditioned to the forms of interaction 
which the new institutions require. Others, 
even when somewhat favorable to the idea 
of planning, are not so optimistic. They 
take the view that not only must planners 
take cognizance of the cultural imperatives 
but that the variability of human nature 
must be taken into account. That is, people 
who take a aitical or cautious view of the 
possibility of pre-ordering life in society do 
not identify die personality completely with 
man's institutions. They recognize the im- 
portance of individual differences in moti- 
vation, in intelligence, and in social-emo- 
tional traits. Such variations are by no 
means completely correlated with the pat- 
terns and norms of culture. 

Society, culture, and the personality. If 
one makes even a cursory examination of 
the vast literature of anthropology and his- 
tory, one must be impressed by the fact that 
there is scarcely any imaginable form of 
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behavior which had not been found in actual 
praaice at some time or other among the 
world’s peoples. The plasticity or adapt- 
ability of the individual in the presence of 
such a variety of situations is striking indeed. 
From this evidence one might almost be 
ready to conclude that mankind is capable 
of any sort of social and cultural condition- 
ing. 

The resistance of groups and individ- 
uals to new inventions — both mechanical 
and institutional — is well-known. (See 
chapter 30.) And all sorts of efforts at as- 
similation and acculturation have failed be- 
cause of the inertia due to prior cultural con- 
ditioning or because of a certain flexibility 
in the individual which took direaions other 
than those anticipated by groups or persons 
who fostered the merging of cultures. There 
is clearly a differential in man’s adaptability 
in these situations. Apparently he is more 
amenable to reconditioning which involves 
chiefly his material welfare but more re- 
sistant in matters pertaining to family and 
kinship or to recreational, artistic, or reli- 
gious aspects of his life. In these latter mat- 
ters the irrational, emotional factors are so 
powerful that plans to alter them may not 
be so easy to carry through. 

Yet, on the basis of man’s general organic 
flexibility in the presence of a variety of cul- 
tures, none of which in the past was the re- 
sult of deliberate pre-ordering, is there any 
reason to doubt that a planned and con- 
trolled society might not be devised to 
which the individual would make an ade- 
quate adjustment? What, on the contrary, 
one asks, are we to do about individual dif- 
ferences? Are we to assume that individual 
initiative might be wiped out in the perfect 
society, where all activity is regulated? The 
whole matter comes down largely to a ques- 
tion of a collectivist, ordered cultural system, 
on the one hand, and a more individualistic, 
more loosely organized one, on the other. 

These are challenging questions of socio- 
logical theory. In the present state of our 
knowledge one may only approximate the 
correct answers. Certainly so far as universal 
sociological laws are concerned, they are 
not at hand to give us an adequate answer. 


Yet in a more conaete^way these are the very 
problems which contemporary society faces. 
If we assume, as we may, that representative 
demoaacy and free enterprise or some form 
of authoritarian collectivism represent the 
two directions in which modem society is 
likely to move in the next decades, what are 
some of the problems of planned societal 
order that we are likely to face? 

The communistic philosophy calls for a 
classless society as the ultimate goal and the 
elimination of the political state as we now 
know it. The basic philosophy of com- 
munisih is not unlike that of anarchism. It 
holds that man is by nature co-operative, 
kindly, and capable of self-control; social 
evils result largely from a faulty economic 
system and its institutional by-products. It 
contends that once we eliminate the selfish 
motives of private property and private gain 
and destroy the state, class stratification will 
disappear, and with the disappearance of 
classes there will be little or no place for the 
political state. The standpoint of commu- 
nistic ideology is expressed by John Strachey 
in these words, ‘^Remove class conflict in 
the only way in which it can be removed, 
namely, by the abolition of classes, and nine 
tenths of the present activities of the State 
become redundant.” ^ Lenin put his view 
of revolutionary communism and the state 
in these words: ’*We set ourselves, as our 
final aim, the destruaion of the state, that is, 
of every organized and systematic violence, 
every form of violence against man in 
general.” 

No matter what the alleged long-range 
goal of the communists may be theoreti- 
cally, the truth is that Soviet Russia has de- 
veloped a powerful nationalistic state and a 
new class system under one-party dictator- 
ship. The whole standpoint is found in 
these words of Stalin’s: “We start from the 
premise that . . . the Communist Party is 
the basic instrument of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, that the leadership of one 
party, which does not share and cannot share 

^John Strachey, Th coming stru^ for poioer, 
pp. 350-351. New York: Covici-Frie^, 1933. 

Quoted by Harry F. Ward, In ^lace of profit, 
p. 388. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 
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this leadership with other parties, constitutes 
the fundamental condition without which a 
more or less lasting and developed diaator- 
ship of the proletariat is inconceivable.*’ ^ 
Surely this is the setting for the formation 
of a new elite with gradations below it. 

It is not very likely that planning would 
lead to an absence of classes, despite the 
communist theory. Moreover, stratification 
may take place from social differentiation 
as well as from conflict. And in a highly 
mechanized mass society the flexibility of an 
open-class system, in conjimaion with the 
free market, has much merit. Whether such 
a loose class struaure could survive state 
planning with all its rigidities is doubtful. 
But there is every reason to believe that some 
kind of class order will be present under a 
planned culture. 

Individual choice and planning, A 
thoroughly planned society raises yet an- 
other problem. When the planned society 
touches every major phase of culture — 
economic, political, familial, artistic, recre- 
ational, and all the other — what freedom 
of choice is left for the individual? Is he to 
be set to a task or activity as a mere autom- 
aton, or is he to have some choice? A pre- 
ordered society means in effect a limited 
range of stimuli and responses. Under such 
a scheme what becomes of individual initia- 
tive? 

One aspea of this is revealed in the 
tendency for authoritarian planners, if not 
others, to ^sume that individuals do not 
know what is gCK>d for them. Karl Brandt, 
iii commenting on the disposition in some 
quarters for agricultural planners to aa dic- 
tatorially regarding diets, wisely remarks 
that '"a policy built on this state of affairs 
may remedy the symptom of bad nutrition 
but would miss the opportunity to remedy 
the cause, which is a deficiency of knowl- 
edge and ability on the part of the people to 
manage their own affairs intelligently/’ ^ 

Quoted by G. E. G. Catlin in H. L. Childs, ed., 
Pr^aganda and dictatorships p. 134. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1936. 

From Karl Brandt, “Basic. elements of an inter- 
national food policy,"" in T. W. Schultz, ed.. Pood 
fot the worlds p. 32?. Chicago; University of Chicago 
Press, 1945- 


What Brandt says about forcing diets on 
people is symptomatic of many of the things 
about state planning which people in demo- 
cratic societies will want to know about be- 
fore they give themselves over whole- 
heartedly to such programs. 

Certainly, as we have noted at various 
points in this and other chapters, the total- 
istic controls of Soviet Russia do not leave 
the individual much choice, though apolo- 
gists for the system there tell us that within 
the framework laid down by the Party there 
is considerable freedom. But certainly in 
matters of art and science, two fields some- 
what removed from the economic and po- 
litical, the Party controls have been alter- 
nately rigid and slightly more tolerant, de- 
pending on how the masters of the Kremlin 
sense the cultural climate. 

Even within the framework of demo- 
cratic society would-be planners have talked 
and written naively about the retention of 
basic civic and personal rights and values at 
the same time close economic regimentation 
is to be enforced. This represents a curious 
separation of political and economic rights, 
as we have customarily conceived of them. 
Actually, in our culture they are closely in- 
terwoven. It is hard to understand how 
serious economists should believe that eco- 
nomic planning may be extensive without 
cutting into political rights. To return for 
a moment to the matter of control of the 
labor force: When the state begins this, it 
may go on to determine residence, school- 
ing, and a host of other items which shade 
off into intrusion into the realm of long- 
established personal liberties. Miss Wootton 
seems ambivalent on this matter when she 
writes about "'combining useful planning 
and cultural freedom” or of "the fallacy 
of the assumption that extensive economic 
planning is inherently synonymous with un- 
compromising cultural- conformity.” And 
yet she defends forms of regulation but says 
that "the aitical issue” is to know "where 
to stop.” ^ Yet under a ms^er plan and 
pressures of economic requiiemmts some 
administrator or other may weS undertake 


^ See Woottcm, Freedom 
pp. 29, 30, 32.^ 


'I . ' n 
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to regulate workers and the consumer public 
in ways which would not be tolerated under 
a competitive market and politically repre- 
sentative system. In faa, it is often the 
trifles of regulation which gradually eat 
away traditional freedoms. Miss Ward 
seems equally ambivalent and a bit pessi- 
mistic when she writes: ”No one can doubt 
the state’s duty to secure the welfare of all 
its citizens. Equally no one can doubt its 
tendency to eat its citizens up in the 
process.” ^ 

So, too, in another area of man’s interests 
it is difficult to know just what Sidney Hook 
means when he writes about ”a planning for 
diversity, creative individuality, and catholic- 
ity of tasteT ^ There seems to be prepon- 
derant evidence that these features are the 
product of a highly flexible society and cul- 
ture in which individual differences and per- 
sonal choice are at a premium. There are 
many who honestly doubt that such values 
can derive from a master plan of wide scope, 
no matter how sincerely such a hope may be 
expressed in the initial objectives. In the 
very process of carrying out a prearranged 
system — economic, political, and other- 
wise — these values may weU fall by the 
wayside. At any rate, our thinking on the 
topic of planning must not neglect these 
matters unless from the outset they seem less 
important than regimented provision for 
economic security — even though at a low 
standard — and for other materialistic by- 
products that emerge from a highly co-or- 
dinated economic and political program. 
In a democracy certainly the values of indi- 
vidualism may well be considered not tan- 
gential but central. These Djay be con- 
sidered somewhat irrational to materialisti- 
cally minded planners, but they can scarcely 
be ignored in our demoaatic mass society. 
Karl Mannheim would provide guidance 
and limits for divergence and irrationality, 
but just how this would be accomplished 
under large-scale planning he leaves vague.^° 

^ See Ward, “Liadts of ecjonomic platming,” 

,p. 262.' 

Sidoiey Hook, ‘'The philosoj^cal impUca- 
pfx^ of planning, ’ ki hJacKwie, e<L, 

society, of. cit., p. 676. Italics in the cariginal. 


Obviously there is no reason to believe 
that men’s habits and attitudes in regard to 
economics, politics, art, or religion must 
necessarily be those long associated with 
representative democracy and capitalism. 
Nor is there anything magical or instinctive 
about so-called natural or civic rights. But 
we do need to recognize the implications of 
life under a planned authoritarian system. 
Certainly so far as the individual is con- 
cerned, totalitarian theory implies regimen- 
tation and complete submission of personal 
and subgroup wishes to the purposes of the 
state. It puts its essential emphasis upon 
the collectivity, upon some mystic group 
unity of higher and more sacred value than 
is to be found in the individual. In the face 
of such highly integrated philosophy and 
practice regarding individual and group 
welfare of a rigid paternalistic sort, one may 
well ask. What have the countries of demo- 
aatic tradition to offer the individual or 
any subgroup within the national com- 
munity in the way of security, ideals, or 
integrating principles? Is there only a 
choice between some form of dictatorship 
and the recurrent and unsettling effeas of 
business depressions? 

On the economic side there are two trends 
in demoaatic countries which may prove 
suggestive. The first of these is the spread 
in Europe of both consumers’ and pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives. In the United States 
the diffusion of these patterns has been slow, 
but the movement is gaining considerable 
momentum. The success of such ventures 
within the framework of essentially capital- 
istic countries may provide some hope and 
even practical devices as to how to modify 
the extremes of the system of private enter- 
prise in such a way as to enable us to retain 
many of its benefits without suffering from 
its mistakes and foolishness. Along with 
co-operation doubtless will go further regu- 
lation and reduction of the excessive exploi- 
tive activities of capitalistic business so com- 
mon in the previous century. In this con- 
nection it is worth noting that almost all 
state planners think only in terms of produc- 
tion economics. They have given slight, if 
any, attention to the feasibility of spreading 
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the democratic co-operatives.®^ In Russia, 
of course, such democratic institutions as the 
co-operatives went out with the peasant 
owners. 

A second trend which may prove helpful 
in preserving democracy is the recognition 
that limited and short-time planning may 
have a place but that the roots of democracy 
lie in ^e wider society, not merely in the 
struaure and funaion of government as 
such. If such patterns as local, state, re- 
gional, and national land-use planning, for 
example, can be established, not so much 
as an adjuna of an overall administrative 
machine as an expression of the citizens' 
genuine interest in helping to solve com- 
munity, state, and national problems, con- 
siderable gain will have been made. One 
of the most serious questions, of course, is 
whether urbanized individuals and highly 
specialized groups can be brought into such 
co-operative programs. But it may be that 
with a certain decentralization of industry, 
with some future synthesis of rural-urban 
life, much of the urban atomism may be 
remedied, and dty as well as rural people 
may learn to work and plan together for 
their larger community welfare. 

A particularly recurrent adjustment in all 
these matters must be made between the 
expert, the administrator, and the ordinary 
man. Unless the last has a hand in social 
projects, if all be left to the first two, then 
mass democracy will have failed. There are 
always here a certain danger and a challenge. 
Can a political democracy retain its repre- 
sentative charaaer, determine its funda- 
mental policies and programs through re- 
course to the masses and yet turn over the 
execution of the work itself to experts? It 
is an old familiar dilemma of the expert ifs. 
the common man. It is partially an old 
struggle between the impersonal ideas and 
facts of logic and science and the warm and 
intimate personal feelings, emotionalized 
attitudes, and beliefs of the man in the 
street. Under authoritarianism the masses 

See H. M. Kallen, Th decline and rise of the con^ 
sumer. New York: Appleton-Century-Grofts, 1936; 
also, M. W. ChQds, Smden — the middle way^ New 
Haveo: Yale University Press, 1936. 


are fed their daily propaganda dished up to 
them in highly emotionalized tones and 
terms, which serve to keep them thrilled and 
alert and happy to do the daily bidding of 
the experts, who in turn are dominated by 
the political cliques at the top. 

In order to preserve the democratic proc- 
ess certain limitations have been set up. In 
representative demoaacy the state is not 
coterminous, in power and function with 
the national community; it is the servant, 
not the master, of the people. Quite to the 
contrary, under totalitarianism the state is 
co-extensive with the nation and is the 
master, not the servant, of the people. As 
one means of preventing the absorption of 
democratic society by the state, every en- 
couragement should be given voluntary as- 
sociations: business, labor, professional, 
civic, educational, recreational, religious, 
and any others. These nonpolitical func- 
tions must be kept alive. One of the gravest 
threats to democracy is the growing attitude 
that the government should do all for us, 
should always be the seat of last appeal. 
Such views foster diaatorships and a com- 
plete merging of the state and the national 
society. 

But so long as the citizens in a demoaacy 
do not abandon their safeguards to liberty 
and their participation in communal life, 
they will be able to keep some rein on the 
expert and on the politician, and short- 
time planning should prove beneficial to 
their welfare. Such safeguards include the 
use of the seaet ballot, the continuance of 
the party system, the trial by jury, and pro- 
tection of the rights of minorities. Then, 
too, the rights to free assembly, free speech, 
and fi:ee relfgious choice are highly signifi- 
cant. A real threat to the continuation of 
representative demoaacy lies in the grow- 
ing belief that such matters are not impor- 
tant when people have been provided with 
a certain modicum of economic security. 
The development of socialist Britain may 
well prove to be the test case. 

Moreover, in spite of the mistakes of cap- 
italist demoaatic society, there is mu^ to 
be said in defense of the stimulation it 
affords to individuals and for the relaave 
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freedom of thought and aaion which has 
grown up within its framework. Research 
in the social sciences in Russia, except along 
lines acceptable to those in power, has prac- 
tically ceased. And one may well ask 
whether research in the natural sciences will 
not be retarded by the general atmosphere 
of censorship and of government planning 
of the major aaivities of the society. While 
the earlier laissez-faire individualism in eco- 
nomics has been greatly modified in capital- 
ist countries, the spirit of free inquiry, of tol- 
erance, and of initiative remains. Whether 
these values are more important than others, 
such as more equal distribution of material 
goods, must be decided by the particular 
society; but the fact remains that represent- 
ative democracy and its correlated system 
of free economic enterprise have produced 
highly significant basic human values which 
must not be overlooked in the contempo- 
rary criticisms of democracy and capitalism. 

In conclusion, we must realize that while 
controls and predetermined plans may aid 
men in securing their wonted material and 
political security, orderliness, and continu- 
ity, most people living in demoaatic socie- 
ties are not ready to abandon individual 
choice and aaion in economic, political, or 
in other areas of their interest and faith. If 
the masses of men, however, accept the view 
that such matters are not worth preserving 
and, if necessary, fighting for, then the 
future may well witness a society and culture 
of quite diflFerent kind from that which the 
Western peoples know and believe in. If, 
on the contrary, we do retain faith in the 
common man as well as in the expert and 
other leaders, if we do believe that individ- 
uality as well as conformity has a place, we 
will not be so easily led into the **green 
pastures’ ' of the demagogues. Rather, we 
will try to take a part in the wodd around 
us, involving as it does risks as well as secur- 
ity, and both freedom and responsibility, 
backed by emotional convictions and an 
expanding knowledge. 

In this connection, moreover, unless we 
want a world of rigidity and authoritarian- 
ism, We should hold fast to the concepts and 
praaices associated with civil liberty. A 


good working definition of this liberty was 
given by John Stuart Mill nearly 100 years 
ago. It is still sound: 

**. . . The sole end for which mankind are 
warranted individually or coHeaively in inter- 
fering with the liberty of action of any of their 
number is self-proteaion. The only purpose 
for which power can be rightly exercised over 
any member of a civilized community against 
his will is to prevent harm to others. . . . 

*‘This ... is the appropriate region of hu- 
man liberty. It comprises, first, the inward 
domain of consciousness; demanding liberty 
of conscience, in the most comprehensive 
sense; liberty of thought and feeling; absolute 
freedom of opinion and sentiment on all sub- 
jects, practical or speculative, scientific, moral, 
or theological. . . . Secondly, the principle 
requires liberty of tastes and pursuits; of fram- 
ing the plan of our life to suit our own char- 
aaer; of doing as we like, subjea to such con- 
sequences as may follow; without impediment 
from our fellow-aeatures, so long as what we 
do does not harm them even though they 
should think our condua foolish, perverse, or 
wrong. Thirdly, from this liberty of each in- 
dividual, follows the liberty, within the same 
limits, of combination among individuals; 
freedom to unite, for any purpose not involv- 
ing harm to others: the persons combining 
being supposed to be of full age, and not 
forced or deceived.*' 

It is not that culture will disappear if hu- 
man society becomes planned and organized 
under authoritarianism, but it certainly 
would be a different culture fronpi that long 
associated with representative demoaacy 
and individualism. The world today owes 
much in the way of invention, both material 
and institutiond, to the spirit and praaice of 
demoaacy and individualism despite the 
risks and uncertainties they sometimes bring. 
As individuals or as members of groups we 
should move cautiously along those lines 
of social action which may undo these con- 
tributions and perhaps replace them with 
something quite different and from the 
standpoint of many serious-minded people 
far less satisfaaory. 

From John Stuart Mill, On liheip, written in 
1859. The quotation is from the reprint in Charles 
W. Eliot, ed.. The Harvard classics, vol. 25, pp. 212, 
214-215. New YOrk: P. F. Collier & Son, 1909. 
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Interpretative Summary 

1. State planning, either partial or total, and of wide or narrow scope, is becoming an 
inaeasingly important part of contemporary culture. 

2. The problems of planning, moreover, bring us face to face with the whole matter of 
science and its application. This involves questions of moral values and public policy 
as well as of faas and generalizations derived from science. Also, the problem of science 
and public policy shows the importance in a demoaacy of an intelligent citizenry. 

3* In some quarters the trend toward state planning is closely related to another, namely 
toward some form of socialism or communism. In faa, the latter presupposes planning 
as one of the means to the attainment of equality and justice for all. 

4. Since planning represents the use of power, any consideration of its function must take 
into account its aims or goals; the time faaor; the persons who do the planning and 
who execute it; and, of great importance, the effects of planning on institutions, groups, 
and the individual. 

5. Under authoritarianism, planning may be applied to all such institutions and groups 
as are necessary to give complete regimentation and control. Under representative 
demoaacy the imposition of rigid controls derived from state planning tends to under-, 
mine the traditional rights and liberties associated with democracy and individualism. 
But proponents of economic planning in democratic societies tend to gloss over this 
faa. Moreover, many of them naively make an unwarranted division between the 
economic and the political order. They argue that there may be extensive planning in 
the former and a complete retention of free speech, free mobility, and other traditional 
virtues of the demoaatic political order. This is alike dubious science and ethics. 

6. National economic planning stimulates autarchy and a drive for nationalistic self-suf5- 
ciency. Such a trend may well retard movements in other direaions toward a more 
pacific and workable world order. 

7. Yet advocates of world government, of one form or other, usually have vague global 
planning in mind. To date this has been more of a pious hope than a definite blueprint. 

8. A consideration of the relation of planning to the individual and the larger cultural 
system of which it may be a part brings into sharp focus a number of aucial issues. While 
it is not the business of the scientist as scientist to pass moral judgments on policy or 
social action, he may state in terms of his knowledge what the probable outcome of 
one course or another may be. Bearing this caution in mind, we may say that by its 
very qature state planning implies a collectivist philosophy of some sort or other. Second, 
it implies an ordered and ccmtroUed world, designed to produce prediaable patterns of 
life which will give safety to the individual and relieve him of risk, anxiety, and danger. 
On the moral side many jdanners operate on the open or hidden assumption that people 
do not know what is good for them, that it is morally bad to take risks, incur losses, or 
to live in a condition of danger. With these matters in mind, it is highly probable that 
a planned society and culture will make for fixity, stability, and loss of personal initiative. 

The opponents of state planning, especially that on a large scale, rest their argument 
on the importance of personal liberty and of competitive struggle among individuals 
and groups for the scarce goods and values of this world. They Mieve that risk-taking, 
anxiety, and losses are the necessary price mankind must pay for freedom and flexibility. 
Moreover, they believe that a world of some uncertainty and insecurity is fundamental 
to further sod^-cultural invention and growth as well as a concomitant of a sa^aaory 
personal life for the individual. We may say then that a culture based m su^b a |hi- 
losophy will be less stable, that safety and certainty will be less common^ that daqger 
will threaten from time to time, and that mankind is not soon likely to flpd itself in 
any condition of heavenly perfection. ^ ^ . 
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The prudent and wise man may attempt something of a golden mean between the 
extremes of the colleaivist and individualistic theories and praaices, and strive for a 
world of order in which there is as much freedom as possible compatible with the freedom 
of others. He will also recogni 2 e that the desire for freedom must be matched by a 
willingness to assume the responsibility which must always go with it. 

Classroom Aids and Suggested Reading 

A. Questions and Exercises 

1. What economic-political conditions of the last two decades helped stimulate widespread 
interest in public planning? 

2. What are the basic aims or goals of public planning? What place, if any, may the masses 
have in determining the aims or the means of a planned society? What has been their 
part in overall state planning in Soviet Russia and elsewhere? 

3. Is overall state planning compatible with representative demoaacy? Discuss, pro and 
con. 

4. What are some of the most serious negative implications of state planning today? What 
are its most evident advantages? 

5. How can we preserve flexibility, freedom of choice, and private initiative in a planned 
society? On the other hand, how can we prevent chaos and social anarchism if we have 
no plan? In this connection discuss the following question put by W. I. Thomas and 
F. Znaniecki, in their monograph. The Polish peasant in Europe and America^ vol. 1, 
p. 86: *Ts there one perfea form of organization that would unify the widest individual- 
ism and the strongest social cohesion, that would exclude any abnormality by making 
use of all human tendencies, that would harmonize the highest eflBciency with the 
greatest happiness?** 

6. What are the major features of a national or international crisis which leads the masses 
to feelings of despair and the consequent willingness to follow those who seize power 
and who have a plan for stabilizing society again? 

7. What, if any, culture patterns of demoaatic planning might be devised so as to (a) leave 
the basic decisions of public policy in the hands of the common people, (b) give an 
adequate place to responsible leadership, (c) provide adequate freedom of invention, 
and enterprise, and (d) prevent the rise of an all-powerful bureaucracy in a planned 
society? 

B. Further Reading . 

In addition to the citations in the footnotes in this chapter, the following are suggested 
for supplementary reading: 

Colm Brogan, Our new masters. Toronto: McQelland & Stewart, 1947. 

A vigorous aitique of socialism in Britain. 

D. W. Brogan, The free state: some considerations of its practical value. London: Hamish 
Hamilton, 1945. 

Though written under wartime conditions, this essay contains much that either directly 
or by implication bears on the subject of state planning. 

W. H. Hamilton, ’^Collectivism,** Encyclopedia of the social sciences ^ 3 : 633-637. New York: 
The*Macmillan Company^ 1930. 

An informative and keenly analytic^ discussion of the tofic as it relates chiefly to the 
economic order. 
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Muriel Jaeger, Liberty versus equality. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1943. 

Also a produa of the war years but a stimulating essay which points up the difficulties 
involved in planning as related to two of the common desiderata of planning: equality 
and fteedom. (Compare with Hayek and with Wootton, cited above.) 

A. D. Lindsay, ‘Individualism, Encyclopedia of the social sciences^ op. cit.^ 1932, 7 : 674-^80. 

An analysis of the topic in its historical setting, both in the political and in the economic 
order. 

Qeveland Rodgers, American planning: past-present- future. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1947. 

An extended essay by an enthusiast for state planning which argues that unless we have 
planning modern culture is lost. 

Guido de Ruggiero, “Liberalism,” Encyclopedia of the social sciences^ op. cit., 9 : 435-442. 

An excellent historical and interpretative discussion of the topic by a distinguished 
Italian scholar. 



Glossary' 


Accommodation. Used in two senses: As a 
condition, a state of equilibrium between in- 
dividuals or groups in which certain working 
arrangements have been agreed upon or ac- 
cepted. As a process, the social adjustment be- 
tween individuals or groups, aimed at the more 
or less temporary suspension of conflict. Also 
called ' ^antagonistic co-operation. * * Some com- 
mon forms of accommodation are tolerant 
participation, compromise, arbitration, and 
conciliation. 

Acculturation. The merging of two or more 
cultures, ranging from accommodative ar- 
rangements to full assimilation or synthesis of 
cultures. The entire sequence of processes in- 
volved in the contact and subsequent inter- 
mixture of the traits and patterns of two or 
more cultures. 

Ajnalgamation. The biological union of 
previously distinct racial or subracial groups. 

Ambivalence. The coexistence in the indi- 
vidual of conflicting impulses, attitudes, feel- 
ings, or ideas toward an object, person, or 
aaion. 

Animism. The belief that all things, animate 
and inanimate, are endowed with personal 
power or souls. 

Anomie. A condition of the individual 
marked by normlessness, or want of values and 
goals, charaaeristic of members of mass 
society. 

Aryanism. The racialist dogma or social 
myth that the so-called Aryan race is inher- 
ently superior to all others and destined to 
rule the other races. 

^ For a more complete listing of sociological and 
social-psychological terms see H. P. Fairchild, 
Dictionary of sociology. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1948; E. B. Reuter, Handbook of sociol^. 
Part m, “Dictionary of terms,” New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1941; E. E. Eubank, The concepts of 
sociology, Boston; D, C. Heath & Q)mpany, 1932; 
also, P. L. Harriman, The new diaionory of pjychology. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1947; and H. C. 
Warren, ed.. Dictionary of psychology, Boston : Hoi^- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1934. 


Assimilation. The fusion of divergent habits, 
attitudes, and ideas of two or more groups or 
societies into a common set of habits, attitudes, 
and ideas. The process usually takes place 
within the framework of the national state. 
Not to be confused with amalgamation. 

Association. A general term to describe a 
group of interaaing persons, sometimes used 
synonymously to mean a consciously formed 
group, usually of a secondary sort. Also used 
to designate special-interest groups, e.g., trade 
association. 

Attitude. The predisposition or tendency to 
react typically towards a given object, situa- 
tion, or value; usually accompanied by feelings 
and emotions. 

Behavior pattern. The relatively permanent 
and typical organization of habits and atti- 
tudes into a larger whole, directed toward 
some objea, situation, or purpose. 

Capital goods. Those economic goods or 
forms of wealth used to facilitate or promote 
the production of consumer goods. 

Caste. A closed, endogamous group resulting 
from stratification in which status in a hier- 
archy of power relations is defined and per- 
manently fixed by ancestry. 

Censorship. The regulation and control of 
writing, speaking, or any form of communi- 
cation in terms of group-accepted codes. 

Civilization. Those cultures characterized by 
urban life, usually involving written language, 
technologies based on the use of metals, and 
complex economic and political patterns. 

Class. A group resulting from stratification in 
which the status, while often determined at 
birth or during early life, is not so thoroughly 
or irrevocably fixed as in caste. 

Community. A group living in a given local- 
ity or region under the same culture and hav- 
ing some distinctive geographical focus for 
their major activities. 

Compensation. Substitutive behavior wherein 
responses are built up around some new objea 

/C1 < 
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or some new situation as a means of oflFsetting 
some actual or imagined weakness or ineffi- 
ciency. 

Competition. The act of striving for some 
object that is sought for by others at the same 
time; a contention of two or more persons or 
groups for the same object often without 
awareness of the competitors' efforts; in eco- 
nomics, the independent effort of two or more 
persons or groups to obtain the business or 
labor patronage of a third person or group by 
offering more advantageous terms as an in- 
ducement to secure the same. 

Conditioned response. A learned reaction 
built up by association or connection of native 
or learned stimulus and responsewith a second- 
ary stimulus or response. 

Conflict. Direct and open antagonistic 
struggle of persons or groups for the same 
object or end. The aim of the conflict is the 
annihilation, defeat, or subjection of the other 
person or group, as a means to obtain the goal. 
In overcoming the other person or group, the 
goal is often temporarily relegated to a sec- 
ondary and consequent aim. 

Consensus. General accord or agreement in 
matters of opinion, belief, values, and atti- 
tudes. 

Consumers’ goods. Economic goods or 
wealth produced for direa use and consump- 
tion. 

Co-operation. Joint action or working or 
playing together for a common object or end 
which may be shared; mutual aid. 

Coup de poing. A hand ax or implement 
made firom a stone core, chipped on one or 
all edges. The basic tool or weapon or imple- 
ment of the Lower Paleolithic Age. 

Covert behavior. Aaivity or behavior that 
cannot be observed by anoth^ individual, 
such as memory images, imagination, and 
feelings, but which must be inferred firom 
action, or communicated by the individual as 
a result of his introspection. 

Crowd. A temporarily interacting aggrega- 
tion of persons responding to a common 
stimulus or situation. (See Mob.) 

Cultural alternatives. Various possibilities 
of aaion with reference to the same object, 
atuation, or problem, all of which are ap- 
proved by the society in question. In other 
words, the individual has a choice of a given 
number of permitted ootirses of action. 


Cultural conditioning. Learning which is 
predetermined by the culture patterns of a 
group or society. 

Cultural evolution. Changes in culture, 
usually forming a discernible trend or direc- 
tion. The term does not necessarily imply any 
universal stages of change or progress. 

Cultural imperatives. Those cultural pat- 
terns, found in all societies, which are obvi- 
ously the outgrowth of basic physiological and 
socid needs. 

Cultural island. A more or less integrated 
community living within a larger society but 
maintaining little or no relation with the 
latter, (^ee Isolation.) 

Cultural lag. A condition of disequilibrium 
arising out of an unequal or uneven rate of 
change in two or more cultural elements which 
are functionally interrelated. 

Cultural specialties. Particular aspects of 
behavior which characterize members of spec- 
ialized groups within a larger society; an as- 
pea of high division of labor. 

Cultural universals. Those culturalized re- 
actions and beliefs which are expected of every 
member of a given society and supported by 
the mores and value systems. 

Culture. The precipitates of social interaction 
seen as a functional whole which provide the 
form and content of conduct and ideas com- 
mon to a group, community, or society. It 
consists of both material and nonmaterial 
traits and patterns. 

Culture patterns. Two or more separate units 
or traits of culture organized into some more 
or less constant form or configuration. 

Culture systems. Those larger and more or 
less integrated patterns of culture which char- 
acterize a given society or civilization, e,g., 
Oriental as contrasted to Occidental, or Qas- 
sical as compared to Medieval in Europe. 

Culture trait. The single unit or feature of 
a culture pattern used in the desaiption and 
analysis of a given culture. 

Definition of the situation. An individual’s 
perception of a given object or feature of the 
envkonment which influences his attitudes, 
ideas, emotions^ and actions. It is related to 
antidpatcay reactions or expectancies. Such 
a prior definition may be cultut^y Or ^di- 
vidually d^ermined. , i , . i 
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Demography. The statistical study of human 
populations with particular reference to birth 
and death rates, age and sex composition, and 
economic, educational, class, and other dis- 
tributive aspects of the members of a society. 

Diffusion. The spread in space of culture 
patterns from one society to another. 

Displacement. The shift of a drive or re- 
action from one objea, goal, or stimulus to 
another. 

Drive. The impelling force or motive behind 
an action, either innate or acquired; the first 
phase of a cycle of activity. 

Ecology. The study which deals with the 
mutual and interacting relations of organisms 
and their environment. Human ecology deals 
with the spatial distribution of populations 
and their culture as these are affected by in- 
vasion, succession, segregation, centralization, 
and related processes. 

Elite. The dominant, prestige-bearing and 
prestige-receiving group or class within a 
larger society. 

Emotion. An aroused or agitated state of 
mind accompanied by increased physiological 
activity and strong feelings — pleasant or un- 
pleasant — directed toward some object; for 
example, fear, anger, love, joy, and sorrow. 

Enculturation. The process of induaing the 
individual into the culture of his group, both 
in the earlier years, often called socialization at 
this stage, and also in the later years. The em- 
phasis is on the continuing impact of culture 
upon the individual throughout his life. 

Ethnocentrism. Belief that one’s race, so- 
ciety, or culture is superior to all others. 

Ethos. Those predominant characteristics of 
a whole culture system which distinguish it 
from other culture systems. 

Eugenics. A program of applied genetics 
which aims at improvement of the biological, 
that is, inherited, stock of races, subraces, and 
families, commonly expressed in positive or 
negative measures. 

Euthenics. A program which aims to improve 
mankind by providing better environmental 
conditions through applied social science. 

Extroversion. The psychological tendency 
to turn one's thoughts, interests, and activities 
tovwd the external y^rld. The exttov^ is 
the type 6f person wh6 e^i^its such a 
tendency. 


Fantasy thinking. Process of wishful and 
imaginative thinking which follows personal 
desires undirected by logic. 

Fecundity. The physiological ability to par- 
ticipate in reproduction. 

Feeling. An internal state or experience 
marked by varying degrees of pleasant or un- 
pleasant tone. 

Feral man. Untamed, wild, or unsocialized 
human being; one who has not developed hu- 
man (social) nature, due to lack of association 
with other human beings; the product of ex- 
treme isolation. 

Fertility. The actual use of powers of fe- 
cundity; measured by the rate of reproduaion. 

Folkways. Culturalized habits common to a 
society, community, or groups including both 
those with moral sanaions and those which 
fall outside the mores. 

Group. Two or more people in a state of 
social interaction. 

Heredity. Transmission of physical traits 
from parents to offspring through biological 
mechanisms, involving genes and chromo- 
somes. 

Hormon^ Any one of a number of chemical 
substances produced by the ductless or en- 
docrine glands which empty directly into the 
lymphatic and blood streams and which in- 
fluence growth, metabolism, sexuality, emo- 
tional reactions, and other adaptive processes. 

Human nature. The patterns of behavior or 
habits, attitudes, and ideas which people ac- 
quire in the proce^ of socialization and encul- 
turation.' Often confused with original 
nature, the foundation on which it is built. 

Identification. The process of putting one- 
self in the place of another in imagination or 
aaivity. 

Inferiority. A sense of inadequacy or insufli- 
dency in regard to some act or situation, as a 
result of either actual or imagined short- 
comings. 

In-group (we-group). Any group or so- 
dety toward which a person has a strong sense 
of longing and of common ends; developed 
by identification. The opposite of Out-group 
(Others-group). 

Institution. A sodal structure of relatively 
permanent sort, charaaerized by certain ac- 
cepted ways of thinking and aaing. 
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Intelligence. The capacity to learn, or to 
adjust efficiently to a given situation; espe- 
cially the ability to foresee or anticipate conse- 
quences of an idea, emotion, or aaion, and 
to act on such judgment. 

Intelligence quotient. A numerical index to 
denote intelleaual capacity; determined by 
dividing the mental age (as fixed by a score 
on an intelligence test) by the inffividual*s 
chronological age. 

Interaction. Action and/or communication 
between individuals involving reciprocal stim- 
ulation and response. Relationship set up 
between two or more people in regard to each 
other or in regard to some common object or 
situation. 

Introversion. The psychological tendency 
to turn one’s thoughts, interests, and activities 
away from the external world toward one’s 
own inner world and the products of one’s im- 
agination. The introvert is the type of person 
who exhibits such a tendency. 

Invention. The construction or origination 
of some new device or idea; often closely asso- 
ciated with the discovery of some previously 
unknown faa in nature or society. 

Isolation. State of separation, segregation, or 
detachment. May be geographic, cultural, or 
psychological. 

Laissez faire. Literally, to let people do as 
they please or choose. In economics, a theory 
that economic behavior should be untram- 
meled by governmental or other community 
controls or interferences. 

Leadership. A status of dominance and pres- 
tige acquired by ability to control, initiate, or 
set the pattern of bdbavior for others. 

Legend. A form of social myth based, in part, 
on historical fact, dealing chiefly with heroes 
and events related to the successes and failures 
of a group or society. 

Lethal selection. The differential selectivity 
of certain diseases or conditions with respect 
to the death rate. 

Life organization. The more or less co-or- 
dinated pattern of habits, ideas, and emotions 
of the individual related to his role, status, ego 
ideals, and his self-regard. (^See Personality.) 

Longevity. Length of life, determined by 
both hereffitary and environmental conditions. 
Demography is concerned chiefly with varia- 
tions in the average longevity of given groups. 


not with the of life of any particular in- 
dividual. 

Marginal man. A person who lives under 
two somewhat contradictory or conflicting 
cultures but who participates, in part, in each, 
thus possessing many of the divergent ideas, 
attitudes, and habits of these two culture 
groups. Such a person may or may not be 
accepted by either group. 

Mass society. Modern populations which 
are chiefly characterized by secondary-group 
contacts, by high specialization of role and 
status, by anonymity, high mobility, and im- 
personal relationships generally. QSee An- 
omie; Urbanism.) 

Mob. An emotionally aroused crowd with 
some purpose such as attack upon a person, a 
group, or property; or such as escape from 
danger, e,g., a panic crowd. 

Mobility, (a) ''Spatial” mobility refers to 
daily, seasonal, or other movement, (b) "So- 
cial” mobility refers to movement up or down 
the class scale of status and prestige. 

Mores. Folkways or customs which have 
moral meaning, by which right or wrong, in 
terms of the welfare of the group, is deter- 
mined and enforced. 

Motive. A more or less conscious impulse or 
drive to action. While usually derived from 
such internal conditions as need, emotion, or 
feeling, certain external situations may serve 
to set a motive in aaion. 

Myth. Stories and descriptions, largely of an 
imaginative nature, which provide a group 
with the meaning of their life and culture. 
Myths represent the fundamental belieft, con- 
victions, and values of a group. 

Nonliterate. A term applied to a level of cul- 
ture marked by lack of written language, 
simple technologies, and relatively simple 
social organization. A common synonym for 
this is preliterate. 

Neolithic age. Literally, "new stone” age; 
the period of polished stone implements and 
domestication of plants and animals. 

Nordic race theory. The racialist dogma 
that the Nordic subrace is inherently superior 
to all other races and destined to rule them. 
Aryanism.) 

Objective thinking. Logically correa and 
verifiable thinking not subject to emotional 
bias. Contrasted to fantasy thinking. 
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Opinion, Conviction about some person or 
object which falls short of positive knowledge. 

Original nature. The organic struaure and 
corresponding biological functions which the 
individual possesses at birth. Often confused 
with human nature. 

Out-group (others-group). Any group or 
society toward which a person feels a strong 
sense of avoidance and/or opposition. Oppo- 
site of In-group. 

Overt behavior. Aaivity or behavior usually 
marked by responses of the larger skeletal mus- 
culature. Behavior observable by another. 

Paleolithic age. Literally, **old stone*’ age; 
the earliest period of man and culture, usually 
divided into Lower and Upper. Corresponds 
roughly to the Pleistocene of geology. 

Particularism. The tendency to explain fal- 
laciously complex events or situations by some 
single, particular cause. 

Personal-social conditioning. Learning 
from social interaction which is not prede- 
termined by culturalized habits and attitudes 
but which grows out of more or less natural 
interaaions of persons. QSee Enculturation.) 

Personality. Totality of habits, attitudes, 
ideas, and charaaeristics of an individual 
which grow out of the interplay between his 
constitutional make-up and his role and status 
in the various groups of which he is a memba: 
and which determine his sense of self. (^See 
Life organization; Self.) 

Pleistpcene. The geological period just prior 
to the present, or Holocene, in which are 
found the beginnings of man and his culture. 
Marked by successive glaciation and retreats 
of the ice in the Northern Hemisphere. 

Prejudice. Culturally predetermined, biased 
attitude toward, or conception of, a person or 
group. 

Prestige. Power or status attributed to an 
individual or group by others. 

Primary group. Basic social group operating 
in terms of intimate face-tO-face contacts. The 
source of the early personal-social and cultural 
training which the individual receives from 
others; for example, in the family, neighbor- 
hood, and play group. 

Projection, (a) In the psycholo^cal sense, 
the more or less unconscious attributing of 
motives, traits, ideas, attitudes, and habits to 
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others. The source of projection is usually 
one’s own repressed motives, attitudes, etc. 
(b) In statistics, projection refers to the exten- 
sion of trends of events through time with a 
view to making predictions of future trends 
in terms of those of the past, e.g., the business 
cycle, population growth, and marriage rates. 
Often presented in graphic form. 

Propaganda. Open or veiled suggestions 
and other means of inducing modification or 
acceptance of certain beliefr, attitudes, and 
practices. 

Psychosomatic. A term referring to the in- 
terrelationships of physical and mental ele- 
ments in the personiity, ^.g., in many illnesses 
both organic and psychological faaors inter- 
aa. 

Public. An aggregation of individuals, not 
necessarily contiguous in space or time, held 
together through some more or less common 
interest or common stimulus. 

Race. A main biological division of the 
human species, the members of which have 
several physical traits in common. There are 
usually a number of * ‘composite” and sub- 
races with somewhat distinctive physical char- 
aaeristics within the larger categories. Race 
is often confu^d with society and/or culture. 

Racialism. A social myth built up around 
beliefs in the superiority of one’s own race and 
in its manifest destiny to control or mle other 
races. C^ee Aryanism.) 

Rationalization. Giving a socially accept- 
able justification or reason for an aa really per- 
formed from some other motive. Often ra- 
tionalizations are justifications in terms of what 
is considered right and proper by one’s group. 

Resource. A potential good or service, de- 
termined largely by the state of the culture and 
the social expeaancies. 

Role. The funaion or aaion of a person in a 
particular group, usually direaed to some end 
acceptable to other members of the group. An 
individual usually has different roles in dif- 
ferent groups and these may or may not con- 
flia with each other. 

Secondary group. Group or association 
founded on conscious common interest, not 
necessarily dependent on face-to-face relations. 
Many institutions grow out of secondary 
groups, ^.g., state, church, and education. 
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Self. The sense of individuality built up from 
drives and cycles of activity as they become 
associated with role-taking, with getting 
status, and with learning to view one’s habits, 
attitudes, and ideas as other people do. C^ee 
Personality.) 

Sibling. One of two or more children of the 
same parents, though not necessarily of the 
same birth or sex. 

Social class. S;?^Qass. 

Social control. Power over members of a 
group in terms of group-accepted codes, or 
power over a smaller group by a larger, more 
inclusive group. 

Social distance. Term to express the idea of 
gradation of one’s own group and its values 
with respea to those of another group; meas- 
ured by the degree of acceptance and intimacy 
of contact. Implies sense of superiority of one 
group over the other. * 

Social expectancy. The belief or expectation 
that another or others will perform a certain 
act or take a particular attitude; developed 
from anticipatory responses built up in social 
interaction. 

Social organization. More or less standard- 
ized or conventionalized form or structure of 
group life; develops out of persistent, re- 
peated, and common drives and interactions. 

Social process. Mode of aaion, operation, 
or interaction among individuals or groups 
that come into contact. 

Social status. See Status. 

Social value. See Value. 

Sodalizatton. The inceractional process by 
whMi tfce hidividual ksuns die social-cultural 
qualities ideas, attitudes, etc.) that 

make him a memba: of sodety and hence a 
human being. C^e Enculturation; Personal- 
social conditioning.) 

Society. The general term for men living in 
social relations. More specifically, the largest 
social group or aggregate in which more or 
less common culture patterns are found, cover- 
ing the fundamental institutions. 


Sovereignty. As applied to the national 
state, the doctrine or social myth that the state 
has supreme and final power or authority. 

Statism. The theory that the state is supreme 
over the national society. 

Status. Relative position, rank, or standing 
of a person in a group, or of a group in refer- 
ence to some other group or groups. 

Stereotype. A group-accepted but logically 
false image or concept, usually expressed as a 
clich6, with which is associated a strong feel- 
ing-emotional tone. 

Stratification. The process of forming caste, 
class, or other status-giving groups, or of de- 
termining level or plane of status for the indi- 
vidual within a group, community, or society. 

Sublimation. Form of substitute behavior 
which is socially or ethically acceptable. 
Symbol. Any objea, picture, gesture, sign, 
mark, printed or written matter, or sound, 
which stands for another, or serves to recall 
another, and which directs mental and actional 
associations. 

Totalitarianism. A political theory and prac- 
tice which holds that the state or government 
shall dominate and control all the important 
phases of public and personal life. Totalistic 
theories tend to make the state coterminous 
and coequal with national society. 

Universe of discourse. The common and 
shared world of words and the meanings of 
ideas, attitudes, and values of society or a 
group. 

Urbanism. A condition of society and cul- 
ture in which ideas, attitudes, and habits tend 
to be impersonal and largely determined by 
individualized wants. There is high mobility 
and hi^ specialization of role and status. 
Usually associated with city life. (^See An- 
omie; Mass society.) 

Utopia. Group-accepted myth or fantasy 
about some future ideal society and culture. 

Value. The quality of desirability (or unde- 
sirability) believed to inhere in an idea, ob- 
ject, or action. Values are accepted, in time, 
by the group in certain orders of priority. 
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528; ranking schemes and, 5l4r-515, 522- 
523 

Gasses, conflia of, 534-536; education and 
differences in, 256-257; population differ- 
entials and, 220-222; resistance of, to 
change, 571-572; under authoritarianism 
and demoaacy, 50-51 
Commensalism, 70-71 
Communication, 59-60 
Communism, see Russia (Soviet) 

Community, 20-21; churches in, 375; con- 
trols of play in, 393; co-operative forms of, 
257-258; industrial plant as a quasi-, 413- 
414; resistance of, to change, 571-572; 
rural, 238-265; urban, 266-289 
Competition, among Kwakiutl, 45-47; con- 
flia and, 68-69; co-operation and, 64r-66; 
culture and, 67-68; economic, 414-415; 
in nature, 65-66; insecurity fostered by, 
66-67; learning and, 107; monopoly affects, 

415- 416; personality and, 129-130; religion 
and business, 377-379; rural-urban con- 
trasts in, 254 

Comradeship, 22 

Concepts, 109; place in science, 6-8 
Conditioned response, important mechanism 
of learning, 105-106 

Conflia, 68-69; age, 478-479; aggression, 
firustration, and, 66, 122-123; d^, 534^ 
536; color-caste rdations and, 535-536; 
culture and, 68-6^ educational, 366-370, 
380-381; in rural communities, 255-256; 
industrial, 416-418; in-group w. out- 
group, 26-28; integration of personality 
through, 123-124, 129-130; racial, in 
United States, 535-536; racialian as back- 
ground to, 177-182; religious, 379-380; 
revolution as political, 434-436; rural- 
urban, 254-255; sex, 489^90; strike as, 

416- 418; war as, 442-443, 447-449 
Congeniality group, 22 

Consumers, 412^13; co-opaatives and, 25^ 
257; effea of modern business on, 412; 
efforts to protea, 412-414 
Co-operation, among Arapesh, 42-43; among 
Zuni, 43-45; community forms of, 257- 
258; culture and, 7^-73; economic, 256- 


257, 419; foundations of, 70-71; identifica- 
tion, sympathy, and, 122, 124; in-group 
attitude and, 26; in nature, 70-71; inter- 
church, 381; international, 454-458; oppo- 
sition and, 63, 65; psychology of, 72, 123- 
124; specialization and, 494^95 
Co-operatives, consumers’ and producers’, 
256-257 

Corporations, 404-405; see also Business 
enterprise 

Courtship patterns, 32S)-332, 

Qim6 and delinquency, rural-urban, 280 

Qowd behavior, 23 

Cultural alternatives, 39 

Cultural change, see Social-cultural change 

Cultural conditioning, interaaion in, 60-63; 

perception and, 107-109 
Cultural differentials, 38-39 
Cultural islands, 259-260 
Cultural lag, 567-568; in federal distriaing, 
305; in metropolitan distrias, 295-296; in 
technological applications, 574 
Cultural specialities, 39 
Cultural systems, 34; authoritarian vs. demo- 
aatic, 49-57 

Cultural universals, 34-37, 39 
Cultural variability, 41-58; among non- 
literate peoples, 42-48; under civilization, 
48-57 

Culture, 17, 31-40; aspects of, in metropolitan 
districts, 293-295; basic faaors in, 31-33; 
cumulative nature of, 32, 246; differentials 
in, 38-39; diffusion of, 564-566; ethos and, 
37-38, 73; folk, 33; form and content of, 
33-38; invention and, 561-562; lack of, in 
apes, 18, 19-20; personality, society, and, 
17-134; prehistory and, 169-172; rural 
aspects of, 238-239, 240-245, 259-260; 
subcultures and, 38; technology and, 572- 
574; universal patterns, 34-37, 39; urban, 
266, 270-275, 277-282; variability of, 41-58 
Culture and personality, 53-56 
Culture pattern, 33-34 
Culture trait, 33 

Death rate, 196-198, 224-232; age, disease, 
and, 225-228; diiferentials in, 224-232; 
faaors in decline of, I96-198; income, 
food, and, 198-201; longevity and, 228- 
229; national differences in, 196-197; 
occupation and, 230-231; race and, 229; 
sex, marital status, and, 229-230; urban- 
rural, 231-232 

Definition of situation, social expeaancy and, 

. 126-127 

Democracy, bureauaatic threats to, 425—428; 
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contrast of authoritarianism and, 49-57; 
education and, 51-52, 352-354, 368-369; 
indoctrination in, 352-354, 368-369; leg- 
islative power basic to, 423^24, 428-429; 
party system and, 428-429; patterns of, and 
education, 368-369; problems of planning 
in, 606-611; public opinion and, 428-429, 
557-558; state, society, and, 429, 609-612 
Denominations, conflict and, 379-380; co- 
operation among, 381; membership in, 
374-375; place of, in communities, 278- 
279, 375 

Differentiation, 73-74; ^adult roles and, 475- 
476; age, 467-474, 475-477; culture sets 
pattern of, 467-468; in infancy and child- 
hood, 468-470; leadership a phase of, 499— 
510; old age and, 476-477; sex and, 481- 
493; sex and political activity and, 489- 
492; specialization a phase of, 494-499; 
youth and, 470-471; see also Specialization 
of role 

Diffusion, 565-566; of Christianity, 374, 452; 
of Occidental ideas and practices to wider 
world, 181-191, 202-206, 452-^54 
Division of labor, see Specialization of role 
Divorce, 343^346; see also Family 
Dominance, as phase of leadership, 499-501 
Drives, 101-103; acquired, 102; oppositional 
pattern and, 128-130; original, 101-102 

Ecology, of metropolitan districts, 292-295; 
of national regions, 298-299; of rural 
communities, 23S>-245; of urban communi- 
ties, 266-275; processes of, 239, 266-267 
Economic systems, 403-^21; accommodation 
in, 418-419; authoritarianism, demoaacy, 
and, 51; banking and, 406; basic elements 
in modern, 403^07; basic institutions in 
capitalist, 404; Britain and planned, 588- 
590; business cycles and, 406-407; capital 
in, 403; competition and, 414-415; conflict 
within, 4l6-4lfl; conflicting forms of, 
419-420; controls within, 552-556; co- 
operation in, 419; co-operatives and, 256- 
257; corporations and, 404-405; division 
of labor and, 494-496; Germany and 
planned, 587-588; government control of, 
54S)-552; income and consumption differ- 
entials and, 40S>-415; labor in, 403, 407- 
409, 416-417; labor unions and, 413-414; 
management and labor in, 413-414; money 
and credit in, 406; monopoly and, 415-416; 
productive capacity and, 409; religion and, 
377-379; resources and, 403-405; Russia 
and planned, 583-587; savir^ and capital 
in, 411; social control and, 549-554; 


social processes in, 413-420; technology 
and, 409, 410, 568-569; the market and, 
405-406; unemployment and, 408409; 
United States and minor planning of, 591-* 
593 

Economics and sociology, 12 
Education, 34S>— 370; adult, 360-361; among 
nonliterate peoples, 349-350; authoritarian 
values and, 350-352; authoritarianism and 
democracy and, 51-52; birth rates and, 214, 
219, 355-356; changes in curricula, 359- 
360; class differences and, 256-257; college, 
354-355; competitive pattern in, 362; 
competitors of formal, 364-366; conflicting 
philosophies of, 368-369; cultural frame- 
work of, 349-354; declining birth rate 
and, 214, 219, 355-356; democratic values 
and, 352-354, 369; effeas of aging popula- 
tion on, 214; elementary, 354-355; expan- 
sion of American, 354-355; federal aids to, 
367; formal and informal features of, 349, 
350; freedom of religion and, 376, 380-381; 
inequalities in American, 356-359; inter- 
cultural, 361; international relations and, 
367; labor unions and, 364; mass media of 
communication and, 365-366; Nazi, 351; 
Negro, 356-358; parent-teacher relations 
and, 363; population changes and, 355- 
356; public libraries and, 365; pupil 
relations in, 362-363; regional variations 
in, 302, 357-358; reHgious, 376, 380-381; 
Russian, 351-352; secondary, 354-355; 
social control and, 556-557; some basic 
problems in American, 366-369; teacher- 
pupil relations in, 361-362; teachers* roles 
in community and, 363-364; urban-rural 
costs of, 278 
Elite, see Leadership 
Emotions, 103-104 

Enculturation, 63-64; see also Socialization 
Endocrines, 100-101; place of, in develop- 
ment, 90-91 
Endogamy, 316 

Environment, defined, 84; effects of stable, 
90; relation to heredity, 95-97; twins and, 
95-97; see also Geographic faaors. Culture 
Esthetic experience, 395-402; class faaors and 
different standards of, 39; cultural standards 
and, 398-400; foundations of, 396; mate- 
rial culture and, 396-397; mores and, 397- 
398; religion and, 397 

Ethnocentrism, 8-9, 10; racialism as form of, 
178 

Ethos, 36-38 
Eugenics, 232-234 
Euthenics, 232^234 
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Exogamy, 316 

Extroversion, leadership and, 498-499, 503 

Family, 21-22, 313-348; as basic primary 
group, 313-314; authoritarian vs. demo- 
cratic, 52-53; backgrounds of Western, 
318-320; bilateral, 314; changes in roles of 
husband and wife, 336-337; child training 
in, 340-342; city life and, 278; composition 
and size of American, 320-322; divorce 
and, 343-346; economic aspeas of, 319- 
320, 322, 323; educational differentials and 
the, 356; effects of depression on, 324-325; 
effects of war on, 325-326; husband-wife 
relations in, 336-340; ''joint,** 313; legit- 
imacy, basic sanction of, 313-314; lines 
of descent and the, 314; love sentiment 
and the, 331; "marriage pair** as, 313; 
matrilineal, 314; moral training in, 340, 
342; occupation and size of, 220-221; 
parent-child relations in, 340-342; patri- 
lineal, 314; romantic love and, 319, 329- 
331; rural-urban differences in size of, 215- 
217; sex life outside, 317-318; size of cities 
and size of, 278; social structure and the, 
313-317; urban aspects of the American, 
278; urban-rural-regional differentials in 
American, 322 

Fantasy thinking. 111; art and, 396; play and, 
394-395; religion and, 371-372, 383-384 

Feral man, 113-114 

Fertility, 194; differentials by class, education, 
race, religion, etc., 215-222; psychological 
factors in, 222-224 

Folk society, 33 

Frustration, in personality development, 66, 
122-123 

Gang, 22-23 

Genes, 84-85, SS 

Geographic fectors, 137-158; air age and, 
148-150; as limitations on society and 
culture, 155-157; atomic age and, 150-152; 
climate, land, and water surffices, and 
resources as, 137-148; peace and war, and, 
152-154 

Geopolitics, 154-155 

Goal, as tension-reducing agent, 102 

Government, • aids to agriculture by, 432; 
aids to business by, 432-433; aids to labor 
by, 433; bureaucracy in, 425-^28; executive 
and administrative functions of, 425--428; 
expansion of wage-earners in service for, 
430-431; extended in wartime, 443; exten- 
sion of power of, 430-434; increasing costs 
of^ 430, 431; inaeasing costs of social 


services of, 432-433; institutions and 
processes of, 423-429; intercity differences 
in costs of, 279; judicial institutions and 
functions, 424-425; legislative institutions 
and functions of, 423-424; metropolitan 
districts and, 295-296; owner-operator 
status of, 433-434; power problem and, 
423, 542; regulations of, and economic 
order, 431-432; separation of power in 
demoaatic, 423-425; social security serv- 
ices and, 433; urban, 279-280 
Group life, integration of personality in, 
129-130; major forms of, 17-30; prehuman 
forms of, 17-20 

Heredity, 85-90; aspects of human, 92-97; 
mechanisms of, 85-89; mental defect and, 
94-95; physical handicaps and, 93-94; race 
and, 168-169; relations of maturation, 
environment, and, 83-98 
Housing, 250, 281-282 
Human nature, see Personality 
Husband-wife relations, 336-340; leading to 
divorce, 343; psychology of, 336-340 

Identification, 128 

Imitation, 107 

Impermanent groups, 23-24 

Income, differences in, 250-251, 281-282, 

409- 410; distribution of national, 410; 
level of living and, 249-251, 281-282, 

410- 412; relation of death rates to food and, 
198-201; rural level of living and, 250-251; 
rural-urban differentials in, 281-282; savings 
and, 411 

Individual differences, cultural variability 
and, 467; in intelligence and occupations, 
496^98; leadership and, 499-510; schools 
often ignore, 362 
In-group, 26 

In-group vs. out-group relations, 26, 28 
InstitutioiB, see citations to specific institutions 
Integration, personality and, 129-130 
Intdligence, tests of, and races, 174-177 
Interaction, basis of social cultural processes, 
59-®; direct and communicative, 59-60; 
personality and, 121-128; personal-social 
and cultural, 60-63; primary and secondary 
areas of, 60; urban patterns of, 282-285 
Jntmmdonal rdations, 450-462; accommoda- 
tion and, 454; bask considerations in, 458- 
461; escononiic aspects of, 450-452; efforts 
to e^blish peaceful, 454-461; hindrances 
to peaceful, 450, 453, 46p; intdl^ctual 
contacts and, 453-454; no!£]J)oHtical organ- 
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izations and, 451, 452-454; planning for, 
454, 457““458; religious contacts and, 452; 
science, art, and, 453; state sovereignty and, 
440-441, 459-’461 

Introversion, leadership and, 498-499, 503 

Invention and discovery, cultural basis of, 
561-562; duplication of, 564; intellectual 
ability and, 563-565; lag in accepting, 567- 
568, 574; psychological factors in, 563-565; 
resistance to, 569-572; science and planned, 
562; war and, 446-447 

Isolation, 113-118, 259-260; case of Anna, 
114^115, 116; case of Isabelle, 115-116; 
case of Helen Keller, 116-118; case of 
Kaspar Hauser, 113-114; city life and, 283; 
cultural island and, 260; effects of, on 
personality, 113-118; effects of, on school- 
ing, 259-260; feral man and, 113-114; in 
primary community, 25SH260 

Labor, and industrial conflia, 416-419; 
opposition to inventions by, 569-570; 
productive capacity of, 409; rights of, and 
state power, 433; status differentials of, in 
industrial plant, 413-414 

Labor force, 403, 407-409; affected by aging 
of population, 213; composition of, 407; 
in agriculture, 252-253; occupational trends 
in, 407-^8; productive capacity of, 409- 
410; unemployment and, 408-409; women 
in, by marital status and community locus, 
323-324 

Labor union, 414; education and, 361; 
industrial conflict and, 416-419; monop- 
olistic charaaer of, 416; social control in 
and by, 551, 554 

Language, 109; apes have no true, 19, 120; 
basic to culture, 35; international order and 
need of universal, 453, 459; retardation of, 
in isolation, 114-118 

Law, as phase of culture, 36; judidary and, 
424-425; nature and function of, 424 

Leadership, 499-510; aggression and, 500- 
501; authoritarian vs. democratic, 51; 
community and family feaors in, 501-502; 
contrast of autocratic and democratic, 505- 
506; culture sets form and direction of, 
499-501; differentiation and, 499-^09; 
followership and, 508-509; in mass sodety, 
507-508; in wartime, 448-449; industrial 
morale and, 506-507; intelligence differr 
ences and, 497, 499, 501 t- 502; old ; age 
and, 476-477, 478r479; teastance of, to in-: 
novfdon, . 570^571; spurces of, 500-501; 
types of, 502-505; youth moveipeats and, 
475 . 


Learning, 104-107 

Lethal selection, 215; differential factors in, 
224-232 

Level of living, 249-251, 281-282, 410-412; 
differential expenditures and, 410-411; 
housing, 250, 281-282; regional differ- 
entials, 301-303; rural-urban differentials, 
250-252, 281-282 
Life expectation, 197 

Life organization of individual, under authori- 
tarianism and democracy, 53-55; see also 
Personality 

Logical thinking, contrasted to fantasy, 110- 
111 

Longevity, 228-229 

Magic, 36, 371-372; based on fantasy. 111 
Malthusianism, 187-188 
Market (the), 405-406; business cydes and, 
406-407; growing state control of, 430, 
431-432, 549-552; money, credit, and 
banking in, 406; monopoly and, 415-416 
Marriage, 314-317; companionate, 316; death 
rate and, 229-230; extramarital relations 
and, 318; forms of, 315-316; levitate, and, 
317; mating patterns and, 316-317, 32S^ 
336; measures of success and failure in, 
337-340; monogamous, universal, 315; 
nature of, 314-315; polyandrous, 316; 
polygynous, 315-316; premarital relations 
and, 317-318; romantic love and, 319, 329- 
331; sororate, and, 317; taboos rdating to, 
316; trends in rate of, 320-321; war and 
postwar effects on rate of, 320-322 
Mass society, 24-26; dty fosters, 254, 282- 
283, 287; commerdalized reaeation and, 
390-391, 392-393; controls in, 543, 556- 
558; education and, 364-366, 369; place 
of press, radio, and movies in, 364-366; 
play in, 390-391, 392 ; problems of planning 
in, 577, 582-583, 602-606, 609-611; role 
of experts in, 556-557; stratification in, 
536-537; total war and, 445, 447 
Mate seleaion, patterns of, 332-336 
Maturation, 84, 91; environment and, 90 
Metropolitan districts, 292-296; culture of, 
293-295; political lag in, 295-296; popula- 
tion base of, 292-293 

Migration, internal, in United States, 299-301 
Minority groups, 528-534 
Mc^ility, spatial, 274-275; populational, and 
regions, 299-301 
Monogamy, 315 
Monopoly, 415-416 

Morale, industrial, 413-414, 506-507; war- 
time, 447-449 
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Mores, 36; art and, 397-398; religion and, 
social control and, 544, 548-549; 
training and action, and, 130-132 
Mother-child relations, 121-122, 125, 127, 
128, 340-342 

Motion picture, as competitor of and supple- 
ment to formal education, 365-366 
Motives, see Drives 
Mutations and heredity, 8S>-90 
Mutual aid, see Co-operation 

National Socialism, in Germany, planning 
under, 587-588; racialism in, 178-179 
National society, 21, 49; state and, not identi- 
cal, 429 

Nationalism, 440-442; handicap to inter- 
national co-operation, 441-442, 450, 458- 
460, 605-606; sovereignty and, 440-441; 
war and, 442, 449 

Negro, accommodative processes of, toward 
whites, 532-534, 536; class structure in, 
community, 531-532; color-caste system 
and American, 529-534; educational dis- 
advantages of, 356-358 
Neighborhood, 22; rural, 240; urban, 283 
Neo-Malthusianism, 188, 190 
Nonliterate society and culture, 32-33 

Occupation, birth rate and, 21S>-221; death 
rate and, 230-231; distribution of, 408; 
division of labor and, 494-496; educational 
attainment and, 356-357; family size and, 
220-221; intelligence and, 496-498; inter- 
city differences in, 281; mobility in, 522- 
523; social-emotional traits and, 498-499; 
stratification related to, 521-523; trends in 
American structure of, 407-408, 522-523 
Old age, 476-477, 478-479 
Open-class system, 50-51, 520-521; anxiety 
and, 523-524; features of, in United States, 
524-528 

Oppositional interaction, 64-69; co-operation 
and, in personality development, 123-124; 
frustration and, 66-67; motives in, 66 
Out-group (Others-group), 26-27 

Participation, see Social participation 
Particularism, 10, 5S>6 

Peace, accommodative processes and, 443-444; 
cycles of war and, 442-444; economic 
factors making for, 450-452; efforts making 
for international organization of, 454-458; 
formal efforts at international organization" 
for, 454-457; informal effects for world, 
457-458; intellectual contacts making for. 


452-453; religious factors making for war 
and, 452-454 
Perception, 108-109 
Personal-social conditioning, 60-63 
Personality, 17, 9S>-133; adjustments in pri- 
mary community, 262-263; adjustments in 
urban community, 283, 284-285; affected 
by interspousal relations, 336-340; affec- 
tion and discipline and, 121-122; ambiv- 
alence in, 110, 128-130; biopsychological 
foundations of, 99-112; co-operative atti- 
tudes and habits and, 123-124; culture and, 
53-56; disintegration of, 132; drives and 
cycles of activity and, 101-103; effects of 
competition on, 123-124; endocrines and, 
100-101; feelings and emotions and, 103- 
104; frustration and substitute reactions 
and, 122-123; integration of, in conflia, 
130, 449-450; integration of, in group 
life, 129-130; isolation and, 121-128; 
learning and, 104-111; moral training and, 
130-131; morale and, 447-449; neuro- 
muscular faaors in, 99-100; parental 
authority and, 127-128; planning and 
regimentation of, 606-612; play as balanc- 
ing faaor in, 392, 394-395; rationalization 
and, 127; religion and, 383-385; resolution 
of, conflicts, 122-124; rise of, 124-128; 
social self equated to, 124-126; socialization 
and, 113-133; society, culture, and, 17-135, 
606-^12; specialization of roles and, 498- 
499; status and, 126-127; under authori- 
tarianism and demoaacy, 53-55 
Personality and culture, 53-56; see also Person- 
ality, Culture 

Planning, see Social planning 
Play, 387-395, 401-402; amusement, leisure, 
recreation, entertainment, and, 387; ath- 
letics as, 390-391; changes in forms of, 389- 
391; commercialized and noncommer- 
cialized, 392; control of, in Nazi Germany, 
388; costs of^ 392-393; cultural setting of, 
387-389; forms of, 389-392; gambling as 
form of, 391-392; mass society and, 390- 
391, 392; mores and, 393-394; motion 
pictures, radio, and video as means of, 390- 
391; personality and, 392, 394-395; theories 
of, 387-388 
Play group, 22 

Political party system, 428-429 
Political science, sociology and, 12 
Political system, 422-439; authoritarian vs. 
democratic, 49-50; geography and, 152- 
155; limitations on, 428-429; nature of, 
422-423 
Polyandry, 316 
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Polygyny, 315-316 

Population, age and sex distributions of, 210- 
212; age changes in the United States, 210- 
212; aging, effects of, on, 212-215, 228- 
229; birth rate and, 194-196, differentials 
in, 215-224; class differences and, 220-222; 
community differences in, 215-217; cycles 
of growth, and culture, 189-191, 200; 
'Manger spots” in, 205; death rate and, 
196-198, differentials in, 224-232; density 
of, 193, 293; differential rates of growth in, 
191-193; differentials in, 210-237; educa- 
tion affected by changes in, 214, 355-356; 
educational differences in birth rates and, 
219; eugenic problem of, 232-235; "felt” 
pressure of, 205; growth of, in the United 
States, 185, 268-270; growth of, in world, 
184-186; life expeaation and, 197; income, 
food, and death rates, and, 198-201; 
industrialization and changes in, 201-202, 
204; infant mortality and, 196; international 
migration of excess of^ 202-203; inter- 
national relations and, 198-207; Malthusian 
theory of, 187-188; metropolitan districts 
and differentials of, 292-293; mobility 
of, through internal migration, 299-301; 
nationalism and problems of, 206-207; 
net reproduction rates and, 194-196; 
occupational, birth rates, and, 21S>-221; 
occupation and death rates and, 230-231; 
optimum, theory of, and, 206; percentage 
of the U. S., and size of community, 268- 
269; pressure of, and subsistence, 184-191; 
problems of world, 184^209; regional 
differentials in, 215-216; religion and, 217- 
218, 222-223; reproductivity trends and, 
324; rural-urban ^fferentials in birth rates 
and, 215-217, 270; rural-urban differ- 
entials in death rates and, 231-232; rural- 
urban growth compared, 268-269; station- 
ary and expanding, 184-186, 190-191; 
theories of, and of food supply, 186-189; 
war and peace and pressures of, 205-207 

Power, aim and use of, in planning, 597-598; 
amount and distribution of, 542-543; 
conditions of, 152-153; distribution of, in 
state, 423, 430-432; execution of plans, 
and use of, 598-599; limitation on, in 
demoaacy, 428-429; planners and, 599- 
600; political, and class struggle, 534-535; 
reintegrated in political revolution, 436; 
social control and, 542-543; sovereignty 
and, 440-441; statism and, 436-437; 
strategic resources and political, 146-148, 
152-153; war as expression of, 442, ^0-461 

Prehistory, 162-168 
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Preliterate society, see Nonliterate society and 
culture 

Primary community, 21, 238-265; agricultural 
village type of, 243-244; breakdown under 
machine age, 246-249; comparison of 
urban, rural nonfarm, and levels of living, 
250-252; ecology and types of, 239-245; 
farm labor in, 252-253; forms and aspects 
of, 238-265; forms of conflia involving, 
254-256; forms of co-operation in, 256- 
258; forms of participation in, 258-262; 
income levels in, compared to urban, 281- 
282; isolation and, 259-260; levels of living 
in, 249-252, 281-282; nature of, 240-241; 
open-country type of, 241; plantation type 
of, 244-245; personality adjustments in, 
262-263; recent cultural changes in, 245- 
254; status in, 253-254; tenure systems in, 
252; town-country type of, 241-243 
Primary group, 21-23 

Primitive society, see Nonliterate society and 
culture 

Professions, in the class structure, 522y 524; 

social control in and by, 554-556 
Progress, 577-583; criteria of, 580-581; 
doctrine of universal, 578-580; social 
myth of, 581 
Projection, 128 

Propaganda, as a means of social control, 544, 
545; in wartime, 443, 448-449 
Psychology and sociology, 12-13 
Psychosomatic factors in sex differences, 482- 
483 

Public opinion, authoritarianism and democ- 
racy and, 50; democracy, planning, and, 
611-612; party politics and, 428-429; social 
control and, 557-558 
Publics, 23 

Race, 159-177; criteria of, 159-160; culture 
and differences in, 172-177; death rate and, 
229; heredity and, 168-169; intelligence 
and, 174-177; origin of human, 162-167; 
prejudices regarding, 177-182 
Races, beginnings of culture and, 169-172; 
major groups of, 160-162; physical traits 
of, 161 

Racial history of man, 162-168 
Racialism, 177-182; Anglo-American, 179- 
180; German, 178-179; other illustrations 
of, 181-182; Pan-slavic, 180-181 
Radio, as competitor of, and supplement to, 
formal education, 365-366; extent of, in 
rural areas, 251 
Rationalization, 127 
Reaeation, see Play 
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Regionalism, 291-292 
Regions, 290-310; cultural differences in, 
290, 302-303, 308-309; definitions of, 
291-292; educational differentials by, 302, 
357-358; federal administration districts 
and, 305; income differentials by, 301-303; 
industrial aspects of, 298-299; ^internal 
migrations and, 299-301; international, 
290; interstate trade barriers and, 304-305; 
intranational, 2S>6-309; metropolitan dis- 
tricts as, 292-296; natural resources of, 
296-298; planning for, 306-309; political 
aspects of, 295-296; population differentials 
by, 302; sectionadism and, 303-304 
Religion, 52, 371-386; adherents to various 
kinds of, 374; art and, 397; ceremony and 
ritual in, 372-373; church as institution of, 
372-373; competition and, 378-379; con- 
flict in, 37S>-381; co-operation in, 381; 
aeed and ideology and, 372; economic 
system and, 377-379; education and, 376, 
380-381; effects of, on family, 318-320; 
ffefedom of, 380-381; international aspects 
of, 452; magic and, 371-372; mores and, 
376-377; nature and fiinction of, 371-374; 
personality and, 383-385; place of, in total 
culture, 374-379; population differentials 
and, 217-218, 222-223; primitive, 371-372; 
psychology of, 383-384; reaeation and, 
376; science and, 381-383; sects in, 373; 
social control and, 376-377, 556; social 
types of leaders in, 373-374; symbolism 
in, 373 

Religious bodies, in United States, 374-375; 
in world, 374 

Resources, energy-producing, 143-145; min- 
eral, 145-148; population and, 198-202; 
soil, 140-X43; strategic and power, 146-148 
Revolution, accomplishment of political, 
short of ideal expectancies, 4^6; back- 
ground of poKtical, 434-435; cultural 
diange and, 567; stages in political, 435- 
436 

Role, 127, 465-467; child's, 468-470; male 
and female, in family, 336-340; old age and, 
476-477; processual bases of, 467; pupil, 
361-363; sex differences and, 481-493; 
social relations based on status and, 465- 
538; status and, 465-467; teacher's, 361- 
362, 363; varied types of, in religion, 373- 
374; youth and, 470-474 
Rural community, jee Primary community 
Russia (Soviet), agriculture in, 585-586; 
control of economic system in, 585-586; 
education in, 351-352, 586; planning in, 
583-587; political ddmination of economic 


system in, 419, 434; stratification in, 50, 

519 

Science, concepts and, 6-8; invention and, 
562; nature of, 2-8; religion and, 381-383 
Secondary community, 21, see Urban com- 
munity 

Secondary group, 23-24, 52 
Sectionalism, 303—304 

Sex differences, conflia and, 489; criminality 
and, 487; cultural conditioning and psy- 
chology of, 484-489; death rates and, 229- 
230; economic roles and, 488-489; family 
roles and, 486-487; hereditary factors in, 
481-484; masculinity and femininity and, 
486-487; morphological and physiological 
foundations of, 481-484; psychological 
aspects of, 484-486; psychosomatic faaors 
in, 482-483; role and status as related to, 
481-493; sexual mores and, 487-488; 
social-emotional traits and, 486-488 
Social classes, see Class structure, Qasses 
Social control, 541-559; aims of, 543-544; 
art and, 556; basic features of, 541-547; by 
press, radio, movie, 365-366; conflict and 
need for, 542; contrast of authoritarian and 
demoaatic, 50, 558; culture influences 
direction of, 542; economic groups and, 
552-554; education and, 556-557; enlight- 
enment and, 556-557; formal and informal 
forms of, 548-549; forms and agencies of, 
547-558; guilt and shame as internal 
mechanisms of, 546-547; in labor unions, 
554; in mass society, 556-557; law and, 
424-425, 549-55O; means of, 544-546; of 
mass communication, 552, 558; over 

education, 363-364, 380-381, 552; overt 
forms of, 544, 546; power and, 542-543; 
professions and, 554-556; public opinion 
and, 557-558; religion and, 376-377, 556; 
state and, 549-552; state expanding in, 
551-552 

Social-cultural change, 560-576; concept of, 
56O; diffusion and, 565-566; factors affect- 
ing, 566-572; in education, 359-360, 366- 
369; in occupations, 407-408; in rural life, 
245-254; lag in, 567-568, 574; metal ages 
arid, 172; neolithic, 171-172; progress and, 
577-583; rates of, 567-*568; rational and 
nonddibeirate, 581-583; resistance to, 569~ 
572; tedmology and, 572-574; theories of, 
577-578; uniHn^, 579 
Sodalicultural prodKses^ 59-^82; derived, 74- 
79; interrdations of, 80; mafor ? forms of, 

63—74 ■ , : , ' ' 1 ' . , ‘ i ' 

Social distance, 129, see Qa^sCtutture 
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Social evolution, 567 

Social expeaancy, definition of situation and, 
126-127 

Social myth, 37; nationalism as, 441-442; 

social control and, 549 
Social participation, 27; culture and, 38-39; 
in primary communities, 260-262; in 
urban communities, 282-284 
Social planning, 577, 581-614; aims of, 598- 
599; bases for belief in, 597; cultural 
change as background to, 582-583, 596- 
598; demoaacy and, 606-^611; doctrine of 
progress and, 581, 582; execution of, 600- 
601; for institutions, 601-606; jfree enter- 
prise PS,, 602-605; freedom under, 608-611; 
groups and persons under, 606-612; in 
Britain, 588-590; in Germany, 587-588; 
in Soviet Russia, 583-587; in the United 
States, 591-593; national economic, 602- 
605; of inventions, 562; planners, power, 
and, 599-600; postwar recovery as, 590- 
591; social power and, 599-601; state ps, 
international, 605-606; theories of, 596; 
time factor in, 599; urban, 285-287; war 
as case of, 444-445 

Social processes, 55^82, see also citations to 
specific processes 

Social self, 124-126, see also Personality 
Social welfare, in cities, 27S^280 
Socialization, 63-64; personality and, 113- 
133; see also Enculturation 
Society, 17, 20; continuity and persistence of, 
28; culture, personality, and, 17-135; 
prehuman, 17-20 

Sociology, aims of, 1-2; and related sciences, 
11-13; anthropology and, 11-12; definition 
of, 1-2; economics and, 12; handicaps to 
scientific thinking in, 8-11; history and, 12; 
methods in, 3-6; nature of, 1-14; political 
science and, 12; psychology and, 12-13 
Sovereignty, see Nationalism, State 
Specialization of role, 494-499, 50S)-510; 
co-operation fostered by, 496; division of 
labor as, 494-496; effects of, on economic 
production, 495-496; intelligence differ- 
ences and occupational, 49^^98; mass 
society and, 496, 556-557; social-emo- 
tional traits and, 498-499 
Standard of living, see Level of living 
State, 21, 422-429; background faaors of, 
423; contrast of authoritarian and demoaa- 
tic, 49-50; democratic practices and, 423- 
424, 428-429, 437, 549; distribution of 
power in, 440-441, 549-552; expansion of 
power in, and planning, 598-^1, 602-605; 
e^ension of cower of 
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controls of, in war, 442-443; growth of 
welfare form of, 431-434; in democracy, 
not identical with society, 428-429; interna- 
tional relations and planning by, 605-606; 
limits on power of, in democracies, 428- 
429; nationalistic, iiO-442; natural rights 
and, 429; nature and funaion of, 422-423; 
revolution and, 434-437; social control and, 
54S>-552; social-cultural factors in develop- 
ment of, 422-423; sovereignty of, 440-441 
Statism, demoaatic checks on, 429-437; 
drift toward, 436-437 

Status, 127, 465-467; adult, 475^76; as- 
cribed and acquired, 465-466; child's, 
468-470; class formation and, 511-512; 
dead and, 477-478; differential fertility 
and, 218-222; in agricultural occupations, 
253-254; in industrial plants, 413-414; 
male and female, in family, 322-324, 486- 
487; old age and, 476-477; personality and, 
126-127; processual bases of, 467; role and, 
465-467; sex differences and, 481-493; 
social relations based on role and, 465-538; 
youth and, 470-474 
Stereotypes, 109-110 

Stratification, 74, 511-515; see also Qass 
structure 
Strikes, 416-418 
Subculture, 38 
Sublimation, 123 
Suggestion, 107 
Suicide, 284 
Symbiosis, 70-71 

Symbolsj communication and, 59-60; leaders 
as, of identification and power, 509; 
religious, 372 

Taboo, 376 

Teachers, community attitudes toward, 363- 
364; increase in, 354-355; labor unions 
and, 364; parents and, 363; personality of, 
362; pupil relations to, 361-362; salary 
differentials and color line among, 357 
Technology, art and, 396-397; as phase of 
culture, 35; changes in agriculture and, 
246-249; oiltural change and, 562, 568- 
569, 572-574; international relations and, 
450-452, 459; private enterprise and 
changes in, 568-569; productivity and 
level of, 409, 410; relation of level of, to 
world population problems, 201-202, 206, 
207; resources affeaed by, 140-148, 403; 

■ war and, 447 

Totalitarianism vs, democracy, 45^57 
Trade union, see Labor union 
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Unemployment, see Labor force 

United Nations, 455-457 

Urban community, 33, 266-289; assimilation 
and segregation in, 273-274; business and 
industry in, 281; centralization of services 
in, 270-271; churches in, 278-279; con- 
centration of population in, 268-270, 274, 
275; conflicts of rural and, 254-255; aime 
and, 280-281; decentralization and, 271; 
demographic aspeas of, 268-270; domi- 
nance of, 269 - 270 , 274, 287; ecology of, 
266-277; education in, 278; factors in 
location of, 267-268; family and, 278; 
government and, 279-280; housing and, 

281- 282; integration of, 285; interaaional 
patterns in, 282-285; invasion and suc- 
cession in, 274; isolation in, 283; level of 
living in, 249-252, 281-282; maladjust- 
ments in, 284; mass society and the, 254, 

282- 283, 287; mobility and, 274-275; 
neighborhoods in, 283; occupations and, 
281; organizations and institutions in, 277- 
282; planning and, 285-287; segregation 
in, 271, 273; social welfare and, 279-280; 
theories of growth of, 275-277; trans- 
portation problems in, 268, 274-275; 
voluntary associations in, 283-284 

Urbanism, 283-285; effects of, on family, 
322-324 

Values, 110; as data for science, 9; effea of, 
on invention, 563 

Video, as competitor of, and supplement to, 
formal education, 365-366 


War, 442-450; alleged dysgenic effects of, 

445- 446; alleged eugenic effeas of, 446; 
as expression of power, 442, 460-461; 
changes in culture and society during, 

446- 447; cycles of peace and, 442-444; 
effects of, on class structure, 519; effea 
of, on family, 325-326, 446; effeas of, on 
population, 445-446; effects of technology 
on, 447; international efforts to counteraa, 
454-458; inventions stimulated by, 446- 
447; mass society and total, 445, 447; 
morale and, 447-449; myths and legends of, 
448-450; nationalism and, 442, 449; per- 
sonality and, 447-450; planning and ex- 
ecuting, 444-445; postwar adjustments 
and, 443-444, 446; rise of an issue and, 
442-443; stages in, 442-443; state controls 
fostered by modern, 443; strategy in, 444- 
445; taaics in, 445 

We-group, see In-group 
Wishful thinking, see Fantasy thinking 
Women, changing role in family, 319, 322- 
324, 486-487; differential mortality rates 
of, 481-483; effects of emancipation of, on 
men, 491^92; emancipation of, 489-^92; 
inaease in gainful employment of, 323- 
324, 488-489; political aaivity of, 489- 
49 O; status of, in Western world, 318-319, 
336 , 486-^88, 490-492 

World organization, see International relations 


Youth, role and status of, 470-474 
Youth movements, 474-475 






